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PREFACE   TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION, 


Not  many  years  ago  the  works  on  Goal-Mining  were  few,  and  in 
most  instanoes  80  expensive  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
studoit  or  practical  miner.    This  state  of  afikirs  has  been  to  a  large 
extent  remedied  of  recent  years  by  the  issue  of  several  works  of  more 
moderate  dimensions  and  price.    Between  the  small  elementary  text- 
book and  the  still  large  and  comparatively  costly  work  of  reference, 
however,  there  yet  remains  a  considerable  gap^  which  it  has  been  the 
Author^s  endeavour  in  this  volume  to  filL     The  best  authorities 
have  been  freely  consulted  and,  with  due  acknowledgment,  laid  under 
contribution;  while  the  latest  methods  of  working  and   the  most 
modem  machinery  have  been  described,  with  the  object  of  presenting 
an  up-to-date  account  of  the  important  industry  under  consideration. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  excellent  treatise  by  Jonathan  Hyslop^ 
thirty  years  ago,  no  text-book  dealing  to  any  extent  with  Scottish 
practice  has,  so  far  as  the  Author  is  aware,  been  published.     As  his 
experience  has  been  gained  largely  in  Scotland,  he  has  attempted  to 
remedy  this  omission,  and  it  is  to  this  that  the  occasional  occurrence 
of  a  few  Scotch  words  or  phrases  must  be  attributed,  although  these 
^    have  been  avoided,  as  far  as  possible^  when  reference  is  made  to 
I;     methods  prevailing  elsewhere.     Less  attention  has  been  paid  to 
-^    literary  style  and  elegance  than  to  the  production  of  a  thoroughly 
^  practical  and  plainly  worded  text-book,  designed  not  only  to  aid 
those  endeavouring  to  qualify  themselves  for  positions  as  colliery 
A  managers  and  other  responsible  officials,  but  also  as  a  daily  guide 
^  w  and  reference-book  for  all  engaged  in  and  about  the  Colliery. 

The  Author  gratefully  expresses  his  indebtedness  to  other  sources, 
-  >  which,  except  in  oases  where  a  difficulty  in  tracing  the  authorship 

Vl  Digitized  by  Google 


VI  PRBFACl. 

was  experienced,  he  has  acknowledged  in   the  text.    The  works 

of  Hughes  on  Coal  Mining,  and  of  Foster  on  Ore  and  Stone  Mining, 

have  been  quoted,  and  a  few  of  the  illustrations  have  been  borrowed 

from  those  works. 

The  Author  has  further  to  acknowledge  the  kind  assistance  of 

Mr  John  Dodds,  who  helped  to  prepare  many  of  the  drawings  for  the 

work.     He  also  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  the  publishers  for 

the   pains  thej  have  taken  both    as    regards  the  text  and   the 

illustrations. 

G.  L.  KERR. 

Bo'nbss,  N.B.,  September,  1900. 


NOTE  TO  FOURTH  EDITION. 


In  issuing  this  new  edition  advantage  has  been  taken  to 
thoroughly  revise  and  extend  the  work.  Over  forty  pages  of  new 
matter  have  been  introduced,  and  the  whole  rearranged.  A 
considerable  number  of  new  illustrations  hare  been  added,  while 
at  the  same  time  a  number  included  in  former  editions  have 
been  deleted  owing  to  their  having  become  obsolete  in  modem 
mining  practice.  With  the  additions  and  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  the  present  edition,  the  author  hopes  that  its  use- 
fulness will  be  correspondingly  increased. 

G.  L.  K. 

Olasoow,  October  1905. 
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PRACTICAL  COAL-MINING. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

THE  SOURCES  AND  NATURE  OF  COAL. 

Introductory. — The  art  of  mining  and  science  of  geology  are  so 
closely  related  that  it  has  become  almost  impossible  to  write  a 
treatise  on  the  former  without  referring  to  the  latter.  Text-books 
on  coal-mining  are  therefore  usually  prefaced  by  a  short  introductory 
chapter  on  geology,  and  the  present  volume  will,  in  this  respect^ 
conform  to  established  custom. 

The  earth  is  composed  of  mineral  matter  in  various  combinations 
which  are  included  under  the  general  term  of  rock.  It  is  an  oblate 
spheroid  in  shape — that  is,  a  sphere  which  has  been  flattened  at  the 
poles.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  consist  of  a  hard,  solid, 
outer  crust  10  or  12  miles  thick,  and  an  interior  of  molten  material 
at  a  very  high  temperature.  This  theory  was  deduced  from  the 
increase  in  temperature  observed  in  subterranean  workings,  and  from 
the  fact  that  molten  lava  is  thrown  out  by  volcanoes  diuring  eruption  ; 
but,  according  to  Lord  Kelvin,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
earth  is  a  rigid  mass  from  surface  to  centre  with  the  properties  of  a 
solid. 

Definition  of  the  term  Rock.'^ — "  A  rock  may  be  defined  as  a  mass 
of  matter  composed  of  one  or  more  simple  minerals,  Iiaving  usually 
a  variable  chemical  composition  with  no  necessarily  symmetrical 
external  form,  and  ranging  in  cohesion  from  mere  loose  debris  to  the 
most  compact  stone.  Granite,  sandstone,  mud,  peat,  etc.,  are  all 
reco^ised  as  rocks." 

Ihvision  of  Rocks. — Rocks  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz., 
aqueous,  igneous,  and  metamorphic;  or  into  two,  stratified  and 
unstratified. 

Aqueous  rocks  are  those  which  have  been  deposited  where  we  now 
find  them,  by  the  agency  of  water.  They  are  generally  in  layers  or 
beds  lying  parallel  to  each  other,  and  are  often  termed  sedimentary 

*  Text'heok  of  Oeology,  p.  57,  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie. 
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rocks  or  deposits.  Igneous  rocks  are  those  which  have  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  heat  and  retain  no  traces  of  stratification  or  bedding. 
Metamorphic  rocks  are  rocks  in  which  a  crystalline  rearrangement  of 
the  materials  has  taken  place.  They  are  sometimes  called  altered 
rocks.  Marble  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  representative  specimens 
of  a  rock  of  this  class. 

Aqueous  or  sedimentary  rocks  are  deposited  in  definite  layers  or 
beds,  this  arrangement  being  termed  stratification.  When  the 
deposits  form  very  thin  layers,  such  as  occur  in  shale,  they  are  said 
to  be  laminated. 

Cleavage.^ — Cleavage  is  the  term  applied  to  the  tendency  of  rocks 
and  minerals  to  split  along  certain  planes  other  than  those  of 
stratification,  which  occurs  in  stratified  rocks  and  which  tends  to 
break  the  rock  up  into  more  or  less  cubical  blocks.  Generally  when 
a  rock  is  much  intersected  by  cleavage  planes,  it  loses  its  property  of 
splitting  along  the  bedding  planes.  Cleavage  planes  are  said  to  be 
due  to  great  pressure. 

Inclination  of  Strata. — The  strata  which  compose  the  crust  of  the 
earth  were  no  doubt  deposited  in  horizontal  layers ;  but  only  limited 
areas  are  now  found  in  that  position.  In  all  parts  of  the  world  beds 
of  rock  are  usually  inclined  at  a  greater  or  less  *  angle  of  dip '  to  the 
horizon,  hence  they  usually  come  to  the  surface  at  some  point,  and 
when  this  happens  it  is  termed  the  outcrop  of  the  bed.  In  flat, 
low-lying  stretches  of  country  few  outcrops  may  be  seen,  while  in 
hilly  coimtry,  especially  where  the  district  is  intersected  by  ravinee 
and  river-courses,  the  strata  may  be  seen  to  outcrop  frequently.  It 
is  in  such  positions  that  rocks  can  be  most  easily  and  advantageously 
studied. 

Dip, — If  a  bed  of  rock  be  inclined  to  the  horizon  it  is  said  to  dip ; 
the  point  of  the  compass  to  which  it  inclines  is  called  the  direction  of 
dip,  and  the  angle,  or  degree  of  deviation,  which  the  strata  make  with 
the  horizon  is  termed  the  amount,  or  angle  of  dip.  This  angle  is 
expressed  in  degrees,  and  is  usually  measured  by  an  instrument 
called  the  clinometer. 

Strike,— The  prolongation  of  the  strata  in  a  line  of  bearing  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  dip  is  called  the  strike.  Thus,  if  the  dip  be  due 
north  and  south,  the  strike  will  be  due  east  and  west.  Sometimes 
the  strike  and  outcrop  coincide,  as  in  the  case  of  vertical  beds,  but 
more  usually  it  varies  with  the  stratigraphical  contour  of  the  beds. 

Anticlinal  and  Synclinal, — In  many  parts  of  the  world  the  strata 
are  contorted  and  bent  into  folds.  The  French  and  Belgian  coal-fields 
furnish  examples  of  such  distortion.  Where  the  strata  dip  away 
from  an  axis  so  as  to  form  an  arch  or  saddle,  they  are  termed 
^anticlinal,*  Where  they  dip  towards  an  axis,  forming  a  trough  or 
basin,  they  are  called  ^synclinal*  (see  fig.  1). 

Dislocations,  Faults,  and  Dykes. — Rocks  are  liable  to  many  dis- 
turbances and  to  fracture.     Such  fractures  may  be  either  simple 
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fissures  or  rents  in  the  rocks  without  any  displacement  on  either  side 
(joints)^  or  the  strata  may  have  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
displacement  (faults).  In  the  largest  proportion  of  cases  there  are 
both  fracture  and  displacement  in  the  beds,  the  rents  becoming  both 
*  fissures '  and  *  faults '  (see  fig.  2).     Faults  may  vary  in  width  from 


Fio.  1. 


Fio.  2.— Fault. 


mere  sharply  defined  lines  with  very  little  displacement  up  to  gaps 
of  many  yards  in  width  and  hundreds  of  yanls  displacement.  All 
the  British  coal-fields  are  traversed  by  many  of  these  faults,  the 
main  faults  in  nearly  all  cases  running  almost  due  east  and  west. 
Sometimes,  however,  faults  branch  off  or  run  into  one  another.  The 
inclination  which  a  fault  makes  with  the  vertical  is  termed  the  kade, 
and  the  line  of  fracture  the  vees  of  a  fault.  The  degree  of  vertical 
displacement  is  known  as  the  amount  of  throio.  Faults  are  sometimes 
vertical,  but  are  generally  inclined.  The  largest  faults,  i.e.  those 
which  have  the  greatest  vertical  displacement,  commonly  slope  at 
high  angles.  Those  of  only  a  few  feet  displacement  may  be  inclined  at 
angles  as  small  as  18*  or  20°  from  the  horizon,  but  this  is  exceptional. 
A  fault  is  termed  a  down-thrown  fault  if  the  observer  is  looking 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  level  of  displacement ;  and  an  up-throw 
fault  if  in  the  opposite  direction.  Faults  may  be  either  Normal, 
Reoersed  (fig.  3),  or  Overlap,  Trough  (fig.  4),  or  Step  Faults,     When 


Fio.  3.— Reyeised  Fault 


Fio.  4.— Trough  Fault. 


parallel  faults  run  in  the  direction  of  the  strike,  and  have  their 
down-throw  with  the  dip,  this  tends  to  prevent  certain  outcrops  from 
appearing.  On  the  other  hand,  a  succession  of  step  faults,  with 
down-throws  against  the  dip,  may  cause  the  same  beds  to  crop  out 
again  and  again,  and  hence  be  mistaken  for  a  number  of  different 
seams.  When  a  bed  has,  from  some  cause,  had  a  portion  denuded 
or  worn  away,  it  is  known  as  a  dumb  fault,  or  washout.  The  action 
of  water  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  a  wash-out. 
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The  term  dyke  is  often  confused  with  the  t&rva  fault  by  miners, 
and  taken  to  mean  the  s^me  thing. 

When  a  fault  occurs  there  is  displacement  of  the  strata;  but  a 
dyke  is  usually  unaccompanied  by  any  displacement.  Dykes  are  wall- 
like masses  of  rock  which  traverse  strata  in  succession  from  unknown 
depths  "and  appear  in  many  instances  at  the  surface.  They  usually 
consist  of  basiedt  or  allied  rock^  and  are  of  volcanic  origin,  having 
apparently  been  *  intruded'  while  in  a  liquid  state  into  fractures. 
Dykes  affect  very  materially  the  quality  of  the  coal  intersected  by 
them,  which  is  *  burnt '  into  a  soft,  cindery,  and  sooty  state,  or  altered 
into  a  hard  and  incombustible  substance.  The  distance  that  the 
coal-seam  is  affected  on  either  side  of  a  dyke  is  usually  about  two-thirds 
of  its  width.  Dykes  vary  in  width  from  less  than  a  foot  to  70  ft. 
and  upwards.  It  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  run  in  nearly  straight 
courses  for  many  miles.  Sometimes  they  occur  along  the  lines  of  a 
fault,  but  very  often  they  are  unconnected  with  faults  in  any  way. 
Frequently  they  are  found  to  cross  faults  without  being  in  the  least 
deflected  out  of  their  course  thereby. 

Division  of  Bocks  into  Groups. — The  rocks  forming  the  crust  of 
the  earth  in  the  British  Isles  have  been  divided  into  five  main  groups. 
They  art  disposed  in  the  following  order : 

n.,.f...».^  ^^  P/^f  ^^^»^r     /  Recent  and  Pre-historic. 
Quaternary  or  Post-Tertiary     |  pleistocene. 

(Pliocene. 
Eocene. 
{Cretaceous. 
Jurassic. 
Triassic. 
'  Permian. 
Carboniferous. 

Devonian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone. 
Silurian. 
Cambrian. 

{Primitive  Schists. 
Gneiss  and  other  Crystalline  Bocks. 


Primary  or  Paleozoic 


Archsean  or  Azoic 


Coal-measures. — The  formation  which  has  the  greatest  interest 
for  the  coal-miner  in  this  country  is  the  Carboniferous,  for  it  is  in 
this  formation  that  coal  is  found  most  abundantly.  It  consists  of 
three  divisions  of  strata,  viz.  : — Coal-measures,  Millstone  Grit,  and 
Carboniferous  Limestone. 

The  upper  division  or  Coal-measures  are  the  strata  where  coal- 
seams  are  most  abundantly  found.  In  the  English  coal-fields, 
very  few  workable  seams  are  found  below  these  measures.  The 
milbtone  grit  is  usually  composed  of  coarse  yellow  sandstones, 
lagstones,  shales,  and  a  few  thin  seams  of  coal.  In  the  Scotch 
XMd-fields  valuable  seams  of  coal  and  ironstone  are  found  below  the 
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millstone  grit.      In  the  Carboniferous  formation  of  Scotland,   the 
following  four  divisions  are  made : — 

'  Consisting  of  (a)  an  upper  series  of  red  and  purple  sandstones 

and  shales  enclosing  thin  coal-seams,  and  (in  Ayrshire  and  Fife- 

Coal-measures-       shire)  thin  limestone  hands  ;  {h)  the  productive  coal-measures, 

consisting  of  white  and  grey  sandstones,  shales,  coals,  fireclays, 

and  ironstones,  hut  no  Imiestone. 

Millstone  Grit  f  Coarse  thick  sandstones  with  shales,  fireclays,  thin  seams  of  ooal, 

or  Moor  Rock  \     clayhand  ironstone,  and,  occasionally,  heds  of  limestone. 

'  This  series  is  often  suh-divided  into  (a)  thick  sandstones  and  heds 
of  shale  with  three  varieties  of  limestones  and  some  coals ;  (d) 
Carboniferous        a  group  of  ordinary  coal-measures  very  similar  to  the  upper 
Limestone  '       coal-measures,  and  containing  valuable  seams  of  coal  and  iron- 
stone,  but  no  limestone  ;  (c)  sandstones,  limestones,  shales, 
with  some  coals  and  ironstones. 

(This  series  may  be  sub-divided  into  (a)  the  upper  group,  consisting 
of  sandstones,  shales,  oil  shales,  some  veiy  inferior  coals,  iron- 
stones, and  limestones ;  {b)  the  beds  lying  below,  extending  to 
the  base  of  the  carboniferous  rocks. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  coal-measures  in  Scotland 
differ  greatly  from  those  of  England,  inasmuch  as  a  large  proportion 
of  the  coal  in  the  Scotch  coal-fields  is  found  below  the  millstone  grit, 
while  in  the  English  coal-fields  very  few  valuable  seams  are  met 
with  below  that  formation. 

Ck>al  found  in  other  Formations.— It  has  been  shown  that  coal 
is  most  abundantly  found  in  the  Carboniferous  strata,  but  it  is  not 
entirely  confined  to  that  formation,  being  often  found  in  others — 
although  such  coal  is  seldom  of  much  value  compared  with  that  of 
the  coal-measures— both  above  and  below  the  Carboniferous  forma- 
tion. In  New  South  Wales  coal  is  got  from  the  Devonian  series  of 
rocks ;  at  Bonn,  in  Germany,  and  at  Bovey  Tracey,  in  Devonshire,  the 
coal-beds  are,  presumably,  of  Miocene  age ;  the  brown  coals  of  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  are  believed  to  be  late  Tertiary  deposits,  while 
at  Brora,  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  coal  is  foimd  in  the  Jurassic  formation. 
Nearly  all  these  are,  however,  lignites  as  distinguished  from  the  true 
coals  found  in  the  Carboniferous  formation. 

Rocka  and  Minerals  associated  mih  Coal, — Coal  when  found  is 
generally  associated  with  sandstones,  shale  or  blaes — known  amongst 
miners  as  bind — limestone,  fireclay,  ganister,  ironstones,  iron  pyrites, 
and  in  Scotland,  oil-shales.  Most  coal  seams  rest  on  a  bed  of  fire- 
clay ;  in  some  districts  this  under-bed  takes  the  form  of  ganister. 

Formation  of  Coal-fields.— It  is  a  noticeable  characteristic  of 
coal-fields  that  they  take  the  form  of  a  basin,  dipping  from  all  sides 
towards  a  central  axis.  Hence  we  get  the  seams  cropping  out 
frequently  at  the  surface,  which  allows  of  large  areas  being  easily 
reached  and  worked.  Were  it  not  that  coal-fields  assume  this  shape 
a  large  part  of  our  coal  supply  would  inevitably  be  found  at  too 
great  a  depth  to  be  workable. 
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Origin  of  CoaL — Regarding  the  origin  of  ooal  numerous  theories 
are  held,  one  being  that  it  was  formed  in  the  position  in  which  we 
now  find  it,  and  is  the  product  of  vast  forests  which  grew,  flourished, 
and  decayed  on  the  site  of  our  present  coal-fields.  Another  is  that 
it  was  brought  into  its  present  position  by  what  is  termed  the  *  drift ' 
process,  the  forests  being  supposed  to  have  flourished  and  decayed 
in  one  part  of  the  world,  while  the  accumulated  *  humus '  was  swept 
into  its  present  position  by  the  agency  of  water  or  ice.  While  the 
'drift'  theory  may  explain  the  origin  of  a  few  isolated  deposits, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  first  mentioned  theory  is  correct. 

Definition  of  CoaL — Coal  is  a  substance  which  it  is  easier  to 
recognise  than  to  define.  Nearly  everybody  is  familiar  with  the 
appearance  and  uses  of  this  common  mineral,  but  its  definition  is 
attended  with  several  difficulties. 

Dr  Percy  defines  it  as :  "A  solid,  stratified,  mineral,  combustible 
substance,  varying  from  dark  brown  to  black,  opaque,  except  in 
extremely  thin  slices,  brittle,  not  fusible  without  decomposition." 

Sir  Archibald  Geikie  defines  coal  as  :  "A  compact,  brittle,  velvet- 
black  to  pitch-black,  iron-black,  or  dull,  sometimes  brownish  rock, 
with  a  greyish-black  or  brown  streak,  and  in  some  varieties  a  dis- 
tinctly cubical  cleavage,  in  others  a  conchoidal  fracture.  It  contains 
from  75  to  90  per  cent  of  carbon  and  a  small  percentage  of  sulphur 
generally  combined  with  iron.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1'2  to 
1*35,  and  bums  with  comparative  readiness,  giving  a  clear  flame  and 
a  strong  aromatic  or  bituminous  smell,  some  varieties  fusing  and 
caking  into  cinder,  others  burning  away  to  a  mere  white  or  red  ash." 
Or  more  shortly  :  "  Coal  is  composed  of  compressed  and  mineralised 
vegetation.** 

Classiftcation  of  OoaL — The  varieties  of  coal  may  be  classified  \ 


il)  Anthracite,  or  smokeless  coal. 
2)  Steam,  free  burning,  or  drv  coal. 
(8)  Bituminous,  or  caking  coal. 

(4)  Gannel,  parrot,  or  gas  coal,  including  the  Boghead  variety  sometunee 

called  Torbanite. 

(5)  Lignite,  or  brown  coaL 

All  these  varieties  have  had  a  common  origin ;  they  are  all  accumula- 
tions of  ancient  vegetation  which  has  imdergone  chemical  change 
under  certain  conditions.  In  the  *  lignite*  or  *  brown*  coal  this 
change  has  been  less  complete  than  in  the  others. 

Anihraciie,  sometimes  also  called  'blind-*  and  ' stone-* coal,  has 
usually  a  brilliant  black  lustre,  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture, 
and  does  not  soil  the  fingers  when  handled.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  it  has,  at  some  period,  undergone  a  sort  of  natural  coking 
process,  under  the  influence  of  subterranean  heat,  and  that  this  has 
driven  off  a  large  proportion  of  the  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen 
it  originally  contained.  Anthracite  gives  off  little  or  no  smoke  and 
is  difficult  to  ignite,  but  when  burning  gives  out  intense  heat.     It 
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consists  almost  entirely  of  carbon,  the  best  qualities  containing  90 
to  95  per  cent,  with  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen. 

Steam  coed  closely  resembles  bituminous  coal,  from  which  it 
differs  only  in  being  slightly  harder,  lighter,  and  more  compact.  It 
does  not  cake  when  heated,  however,  and  it  is  practically  smokeless. 
Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1*27  to  1*30.  On  analysis  it  yields 
approximately  89  per  cent,  of  carbon,  4*5  per  cent,  of  hydrogen, 
3  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  3*5  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Bituminous  eoaly  also  known  as  */rce  burning^*  *  smoking^*  or  ^flaming 
coaly*  when  ignited,  bums  readily  with  a  yellow  flame,  giving  off 
smoke  freely.  On  heating  it  swells  into  a  pasty,  bitumen-like  mass 
which  ultimately  becomes  solid.  Bituminous  coals  are  misnamed,  as 
they  contain  no  true  bitumen.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
bituminous  coal,  which  are  distinguished  according  to  their  mode  of 
burning,  which  depends  chiefly  on  the  relative  proportions  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen  they  contain.  Steam  coal  approaches  anthra- 
cite in  its  properties.  Dry  or  non-caking  coal  is  another  variety ;  it 
does  not  possess  the  property  of  caking  which  makes  coal  so  valuable 
for  household  purposes.  Non-caking  coals  are  generally  hard  and 
compact,  and  when  in  a  fine  powdery  state  do  not  cohere  when 
heated. 

Cannd  is  generally  classed  as  a  variety  of  bitimiinous  coal, 
although  it  is  not  a  true  coal,  as  it  contains  a  certain  amount  of 
argillaceous  matter,  and  sometimes  even  passes  into  shale  or  iron- 
stone. Cannel  or  gas  coal  differs  a  good  deal  in  appearance  from 
ordinary  bituminous  coal,  being  of  a  dull,  lustreless,  black  colour, 
not  splitting  readily  into  thin  layers,  and  generally  devoid  of  vege- 
table structure  imder  the  microscope.  The  best  qualities  of  cannel 
are  of  a  tough  nature  and  can  be  cut  readily  with  a  knife ;  ornaments 
are  frequently  made  from  cannel  of  this  kind.*    An  analysis  showed — 

Volatile  matter  (containing  '58  of  Sulphur),        .        .     40 '28  per  cent. 

I  Carbon,  49  40) 
Coke,  consLBting  of  { Sulphur,        0*29  >    .        .        .56*22      ,, 

(Ash,  6*58) 
Water,  expelled  at  212"  Fahr., 8-60      „ 

100-00 

Cannel  coal  contains  a  comparatively  large  percentage  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  and  it  is  therefore  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of 
coal  gas  or  paraflBn  oil,  and  is  only  distinguished  from  the  bituminous 
shales  now  so  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paraffin  by 
the  much  smaller  proportion  of  ash  which  it  contains.  The  yield  of 
gas  from  cannel  coal  varies  from  10,500  to  13,500  cubic  feet  per  ton, 
and  from  bituminous  coal,  from  9000  to  10,00i0  cubic  feet. 

Bogheady  or  torbanite,  is  a  mmeral  occurring  at  Boghead,  near 
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Bathgate,  in  Scotland.  It  has  long  since  been  practically  exhausted. 
The  mineral  was  brownish-black,  and  had  a  specific  gravity  of  about 
1*15.  It  contained  63  per  cent,  of  carbon,  9  per  cent,  of  hydrogen, 
20  per  cent  of  ash,  and  8  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  hydrc^en.  It 
yielded  15,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  about  70  to  80  gallons  of  oil 
per  ton. 

Lignite  or  Brown  Coed, — 'Lignite'  or  *  brown'  coal  is  the  term 
usually  applied  to  deposits  of  more  recent  origin  than  coals  found  in 
the  carboniferous  formation,  to  which  formation  true  coal  belongs. 
Lignites  vary  in  colour  from  a  light  earthy  brown  to  a  deep  lustrous 
black,  undistinguishable  from  ordinary  bituminous  coal.  They 
contain  50  to  70  per  cent,  of  carbon. 

In  New  2iealand  the  coal  worked  is  of  the  lignite  variety,  and  is 
not  of  a  very  high  quality. 

Brown  coals  proper  usually  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  carbon 
and  a  smaller  percentage  of  oxygen  than  the  true  lignites. 

The  general  composition  of  lignites  and  brown  coal  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  analyses : — 


Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen  and 
Nitrogen. 

Lignite  from  Bovey  Traoey, 

67-9 

6-8 

26-8 

,.    Cologne, 
Brown  coal  from  Hungary, . 
„         „      „    Tasmania, 

67-0 

6-8 

27-7 

72-6 

6-4 

221 

71-9 

6-6 

22-6 

„         „      „    Auckland, 

72-2 

6-4 

22*4 

The  following  table  shows  the  various  changes  through  which  coal 
passes  during  its  transition  from  wood  to  anthracite : — 

Hydrogen  OSg""'^ 


Wood,  average,  . 

Peat, 

Lignite,    ,, 

Brown  coal,  average,  . 

Bituminous  coal,  average. 

Anthracite,  average,    . 


Wei^htof     car^^ 

1  cubic  foot  S^^^Jl 

in  lbs.       1*^^^"^ 


30 
50 
70 
76 
80 
90 


50-29 
60*83 
67-48 
72-92 
83-48 
95-35 


6-09 

5-89 

5-59 

5-4 

5-84 

2-47 


48*62 
83  28 
26-98 
21-58 
11-18 
218 


Selection  of  Coal, — Dr  Percy  says  that  the  only  sure  guide  in  the 
selection  of  coal  for  any  purpose  is  to  make  a  practical  trial  on  a  large 
scale.  A  good  deal  of  information  may,  however,  be  obtained  from 
reliable  chemical  analyses,  but  as  a  rule  the  thermal  value  of  a  fuel, 
as  determined  by  a  physical  test,  is  never  even  approximately  realised 
in  practice.  An  anthracite  coal  with  no  gas  or  flame  may  be  suitable 
for  one  purpose,  while  a  bituminous  coal  full  of  rich  smoky  gas  may  be 
most  economical  under  other  conditions.  In  any  fuel  large  quantities 
of  ash  are  objectionable,  as  they  reduce  the  quantity  of  available 
combustible  material  per  ton  of  fuel,  and  increase  labour  in  handling 
both  fuel  and  ash,  while  the  fires  require  more  frequent  cleaning, 
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which  entails  a  reduction  in  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  by  the  chilling 
influence  of  the  cold  air  admitted  during  the  process. 

A  large  percentage  of  moisture  is  also  objectionable,  as  a  portion 
of  the  calorific  power  of  the  coal  is  unproductively  expended  in 
evaporating  the  combined  water.  The  following  analyses  show 
the  composition  of  the  two  varieties  of  good  burning  coal : — 


Caking  Ck>al. 

Non-caking  Coal. 

Carbon,        .     75  per  cent. 

76    per  cent. 

Hydrogen,    .       4      ,, 

4-8     „ 

Oxygen,        .     16      „ 
Ash,     .        .       3      „ 

1«         .. 

8-8      „ 

Water,          .       63    „ 

6-4     „ 

Coals  are  also  sometimes  classed  as  High  Quality  and  Low  Quality 
coal,  as  shown  by  the  following  analyses  *  : — 


High  Quality  Coals.  Low  Quality  Coals. 

Semi- 
bitumin- 
ous. 


Anthra 
cite. 


Fixed  carbon, 
Volatile  matter, 
Sulphur, 
Ash,     . 
Water, 


88-6  76-6 

5-0  18-0 

0-6  0-6 

6-0  6-0 

10  1-0 


Bitumin- 

Anthra- 

Semi- 
bitumin- 

Bitnmi 

ous. 

cite. 

ous. 

0U8. 

53-5 

75  0 

67-0 

46-6 

40-0 

5-0 

15-0 

84-0 

0-6 

20 

8-0 

3-6 

6-0 

16-0 

120 

12-0 

1-0 

2-0 

3-0 

4-0 

Calorific  Power  of  CoaL — Modem  requirements  now  demand  the 
most  economic  generation  of  heat  for  a  given  expenditure  of  fuel, 
no  matter  to  what  purpose  the  coal  is  put.  As  already  stated,  the 
thermal  value  of  fuel  is  not  easily  ascertained  with  any  high  degree 
of  accuracy  by  chemical  or  physical  tests,  and  only  approximate 
values  can  be  looked  for. 

The  simplest  method  of  finding  the  calorific  power  is  by  using  the 
instrument  know  as  Thomson's  calorimeter,  which  is  largely  adopted 
for  this  purpose.  The  principles  upon  which  the  test  is  based  are  : — 
(1)  That  the  latent  heat  of  steam  is  equal  to  967*  Fahr.,  and  (2)  that 
coal  or  other  fuel  burned  in  pure  oxygen  evolves  the  same  amount 
of  heat  as  when  completely  consumed  in  atmospheric  air.  The 
test  is  carried  out  as  follows :  A  measured  weight  of  fuel  is  dried, 
finely  powdered,  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  necessary  propor- 
tions of  a  mixture  consisting  of  three  parts  of  potassium  chlorate 
and  one  part  of  potassium  nitrate.  This  mixture,  which  will  bum 
freely  without  a  supply  of  air,  is  placed  in  a  copper  cylinder  b  (fig.  5), 
which  is  primed  with  a  fuse.  This  cylinder  is  placed  within  the  copper 
combustion  vessel  c,  and  is  then  immersed  in  a  glass  jar  a  containing 
a  known  weight  of  water.  The  fuse,  in  the  small  cylinder  b  contain- 
ing the  chlorate  mixture,  is  lighted,  and  the  appliance  is  plunged 
into  the  glass  cylinder  containing  the  water,  and  is  covered  by  the 

*  Practical  Engineers*  Pocket  Book,  1897,  p.  324. 
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second  copper  cylinder  c,  the  cock  at  d  being  shut.  After  a  few 
seconds  the  fuse  ignites  the  mixture  of  coal  and 
potash,  and  the  products  of  combustion,  passing 
through  the  water  in  a  finely  divided  state,  com- 
municate the  whole  of  their  heat  to  the  water. 
The  temperature  of  the  latter  is  carefully  noted 
at  the  commencement  and  end  of  the  test,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the  weight  of  water 
by  the  number  of  degrees  of  heat  commimicated  to 
it  to  find  the  calorific  value  of  the  fuel.  The 
amount  of  water  capable  of  being  converted  into 
steam  per  pound  of  fuel  burnt  is  directly  as  the 
elevation  of  the  temperature;  thus,  if  the  ther- 
mometer showed  a  rise  of  7*5*,  then  one  pound 
of  fuel  would  evaporate  7*5  lbs.  of  water.  Tables 
to  facilitate  calculation  are  supplied  with  each 
instrument. 

The  theoretical  evaporative  power  of  fuel  may 

also  be  calculated  from  the  ultimate  analyses  by  the  formula : — 


Fig.  5.— Thomson's 
Calorimeter. 


P  =  16|c  +  4Wh-2\| 


Where  C= weight  of  carbon  in  1  lb.  of  fuel. 
H=        „        hydrogen        ,, 
0=        ,,        oxygen  „ 

P=lbs.  of  water  at  212*  F.,  converted  into  steam  at  212*  F.  per  lb.  of  fuel. 

As  an  example,  in  the  analyses  of  the  caking  coal  already  given 
the  carbon  was  75  per  cent.,  the  hydrogen  4  per  cent.,  and  the  oxygen 
16  per  cent.  These  would  be  in  the  ratio  of  75,  '04,  and  16  ;  then 
by  applying  the  above  formula  we  have — 

P=16|-75  +  4W-04-^U=15{-76  +  (4-28x-02)}=16x'8866  =  12-631bs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  calorific  power  of  coal  from  widely 
different  sources  * : — 


Locality.  J 

Toula,  Russia,  . 
Manosque,  Basses  Alpes, 

»»  »»     • 

France  and  Germany, 
England, 

»»  •         • 

Basin  of  Donetz,  Russia, 
Creusot,  France, 


Nature  of  Coal. 
Lignite, 


Brown  Coal, 
Caking  Coal, 


Anthracite, 


Basin  of  Donetz,  Russia, 

*  Coal^  its  ffistory  and  Utes^  p.  250. 


Calorific  Power  of  Dry 
Coal  free  from  Ash  (in 
British  thermal  units). 

18,837 
12,584 
18,253 
11,340-14,220 
15,804 
16,108 
15,651 
17,319 
17,021 
14,866 
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From  reoent  experiments  made  on  Scotch  coals  the  calorific  power 
and  specific  gravity  are  shown  in  the  following  table  ; — 


EU, 

Main, 

Splint, 

Gas, 

Virgin, 

Kilsyth  Usnghrigg, 

^mnockbom  Main, 

Kilsyth  Coking, 

The  calorific  value  of  a  pound  of  fuel  in  B.T.U.  can  be  calculated 
from  the  formula : 

a:=U6C  +  620(H-JO), 

where  C,  H,  and  0  represent  the  percentages  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  present  as  determined  by  analysis. 


Calorific  Value 

Specific  Gravity. 

(B.T.U.) 

1-266 

18,464 

1-261 

18,662 

1-292 

18,365 

1-290 

18,266 

1-286 

13,464 

1-291 

18,568 

1-806 

14,157 

1-276 

14,058 
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THE  SEARCH  FOR  COAL. 

Boring. — The  search  for  coal  in  an  unknown  district  is  the  appli- 
cation of  geology  to  practical  uses.  In  such  a  search  all  available 
means  are  taken  to  obtain  information,  such  as  the  examination  of 
quarries,  beds  of  rivers,  and  railway  cuttings.  Even  the  ploughing 
of  fields  has  often  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  presence  of  coal  when 
there  were  no  other  indications. 

An  examination  carefully  carried  out  in  any  district  will  reveal 
whether  the  strata  belong  to  the  coal-bearing  formation  or  not 
The  discovery  of  a  few  fossils,  such  as  sigillaria  or  stigmaria,  wiU 
at  once  identify  the  rocks ;  or  an  *  outcrop  *  of  coal  may  be  dis- 
covered at  the  surface,  but  this  is  not  often  the  case,  particularly 
if  the  coal-bearing  strata  have  been  deeply  overlaid  by  newer 
formations.  In  such  circumstances  resort  must  be  had  to  boring 
to  decide  whether  coal  be  present  or  not. 

Boring  is  the  means  adopted  to  determine  the  existence  of  beds 
of  minerals,  such  as  ironstone,  coal,  and  salt,  lying  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  to  obtain  information  respecting  their  position, 
thickness,  and  quality. 

The  uses  of  bore-holes  vary  considerably,  and  may  be  stated  as 
follows : — 

To  reach  a  mineral  deposit  in  order  to  ascertain  its  nature,  depth  from  the 

surface,  strike,  etc 
To  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  subjacent  rocks  for  engineering  purposes, 

such  as  railways,  canal  cuttings,  bridges,  etc. 
To  obtain  liquids  such  as  ordinary  water,  mineral  water,  brine  or  petroleum. 
To  make  absorbent  wells  in  dry  and  porous  strata. 
To  obtain  gases,  such  as  natural  inflammable  gas,  carbonic  acid  gas  or 

vapours  containing  boric  acid. 
To  drain  off  water  or  gas  from  mine  workings. 
To  make  passages  for  conveying  water   to  underground  fires  or  power 

into  underground  workings. 
To  install  signal  wires  or  speaking  tubes. 
To  sink  holes  for  lightning  conductors,  house-lifts,  or  piles. 
To  introduce  cement  into  unsound  foundations  to  strengthen  them,  and 

also  into  mine  workings  to  dam  water. 
To  sink  mine  shafts. 
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In  a  field  of  coal  it  is  usual  to  put  down  a  series  of  bore-holes 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  correct  section  of  the  strata  passed 
through ;  of  finding  the  depth  of  a  seam  or  seams  from  the  surface, 
the  thickness,  quality,  and  number  of  seams,  the  chemical  properties 
of  the  coal  and  the  nature  of  the  roof  and  pavement;  and  of 
ascertaining  the  inclination  of  the  strata,  as  also  the  number  and  size 
of  *  faults' in  the  field. 

In  establishing  the  existence  of  dykes  or  faults  imderground, 
bore-holes  sometimes  save  time  and  money  which  might  otherwise 
be  wasted  in  exploring  by  means  of  shafts,  particularly  when  the 
*  vees '  of  the  fault  is  nearly  vertical  or  ill-defined,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  it  is  an  up- throw  or  a  down- throw  fault. 

By  their  aid  the  gradient  of  a  road  that  would  intersect  the 
dislocated  seam  can  also  be  determined. 

Methods  of  Boring. — There  are  two  chief  methods  of  boring, 
viz.,  percussive  and  rotary.     These  may  be  again  sub-divided  thus : — 

With   f  Ordinary  method  of  chipping  and  removing  debris. 

( 1 )  Percussive     K^da.  \  Japanese  method  of  *  plunging '  without  removing  debris. 

Borinir'     With   f  ^^^°**®  *"*^  other  methods  with  a  spring  ^wle. 

Rones   I  Ordinary  method  employed  in  American  oil  districts. 
^  P    '  (  Special  methods,  such  as  Mather  k  Piatt's  and  others. 

(2)  Rotary       j  Boring  with  ausers  in  soft  material. 

Boring  \  Diamond  rock-arill  boring. 

Hydraulic  methods  are  applied  to  both  systems  of  boring. 

The  percussive  method  is  largely  adopted  for  shallow  bore-holes, 
or  in  soft,  easily  worked  rock.  It  is  commonly  carried  out  by  means 
of  free-falling  tools,  which  chip  or  cut  the  rock  into  angular  fragments. 
The  rotary  method  grinds  the  rock  into  powder,  or  can  be  made  to 
cut  out  a  solid  core.  The  commonest  method  of  boring,  for  depths 
of  5  fms.  or  more,  is  carried  out  by  means  of  a  steel  chisel  screwed 
into  an  iron  rod,  and  suspended  from  a  spring-pole.  The  tools  used 
for  a  bore-hole  in  ordinary  strata  are  chisels,  rods,  bracehead,  augers, 
and  sludgers  for  extracting  the  loose  material ;  tools  for  dressing  the 
sides  of  the  bore-hole  and  for  extracting  broken  rods  or  chisels  :  also 
keys  for  screwing  and  holding  the  rods,  and  tubes  for  lining  the  holes. 

Chisels  or  Bits. — The  form,  sharpness,  and  temper  of  the  cutting 
tool  employed  vary  according  to  the  rock  which  has  to  be  cut  through. 
Various  chisels  are  in  use  :  flat  or  straight-edged  for  ordinary  strata, 
V  or  diamond-point  chisels  for  hard  rock ;  the  T  chisel  for  gravel ; 
while  others,  with  cutting  edges  shaped  like  an  S  or  Z,  are  used 
for  different  kinds  of  work,  but  these  chisels  are  difficult  to  sharpen 
and  maintain  in  good  order.  For  soft  ground,  such  as  clay  or  peat, 
augers  are  used.  The  chisels  are  18  in.  to  24  in.  long,  1  in.  to  2  in. 
diameter,  and  2  in.  to  3  or  4  in.  in  breadth  of  face.  They  are  made 
of  the  best  steel,  and  weigh  from  3  to  4^  lbs.  each.  Fig.  6  shows 
some  of  the  forms  used. 

Bods. — ^The  rods  are  made  of  wood  or  iron,  more  commonly  the 
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latter,  the  best  material  being  selected.  They  are  octagonal, 
round,  or  square  in  section.  Ordinary  rods  are  J  in.  to  1^  in. 
square,  |  in.  and  1  in. ;  they  are  made  in  lengths  of  1^  ft.  to 
10  or  12  ft.;  the  bottom  rod  is  always  about  3  ft.  long.  The 
usual  mode  of  connecting  the  rods  is  by  a  screw-joint  (fig.  7). 
Iron  rods  1  in.  square  weigh  about  10  lbs.  per  yard.  Wooden  rods 
are  generally  made  in  20  to  30  ft.  lengths  of  pitch  pine,  and  not 
less  than  2^  in.  square.  The  sections  are 
joined  by  ordinary  butt,  or  scarf  joints  and 
iron  strapping  plates. 

Braoehead. — For  shallow  holes  boring  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  single  bracehead, 
actuated  by  two  or  more  men,  for  a  distance 
of  10  or  15  yds. ;  beyond  that  depth  a 
double  bracehead  is  used  until  20  or  30  yds. 
is  reached,  when  a  spring-pole  and  windlass 
will  be  required.  The  single  bracehead  is 
made  with  a  wooden  handle  about  3  ft.  long 
and  3  in.  diameter  at  the  centre,  and  tapers 


I  in 


FiQ.  6.— Chisels. 


Fio.  7.— Rods. 


at  each  end.     The  centre  is  furnished  with  an  eye  made  of  iron,  to 
which  the  rods  are  attached  (fig.  8). 

Sludger. — The  sludger  is  usually  a  tube  3  to  10  ft.  in  length, 
and  of  a  diameter  suitable  for  the  bore-hole.  It  is  provided  with 
an  ordinary  clack  or  ball  valve  at  the  bottom  (fig.  9).  When  it 
is  required  to  clear  the  bore-hole,  the  sludger  is  lowered,  and 
worked  up  and  down  a  few  times  at  the  bottom  in  order  to  fill  it 
with  the  broken  material;  it  is  then  drawn  to  the  surface,  and 
^/he  contents  carefully  examined. 
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The  B6che  is  the  tool  used  for  extracting  broken  rods  in  cases 
of  fracture.  It  is  about  2  ft.  long,  and  hollow  for  about  16  in. 
at  the  lower  end,  the  diameter  of  the  opening  at  the  bottom  being 
about  IJ  in.  and  tapering  to  |  in.  diameter  (fig.  10). 

The  Brake-staff  is  a  lever  of  pitch  pine,  10  to  14  ft.  long,  having 
a  fulcrum  1^  ft.  to  2  ft.  from  the  end  next  the 
rods.     At  one  end  is  placed  an  iron  hook,  a  rope 
being  attached  to  it  to  enable  the  men  to  give 
it  motion  (fig.  12). 

Preliminary  OperationB. — When  boring  is  about 
to  be  conunenced,  a  platform  of  wood,  2  or  3  ft. 
square  and  3  in.  thick,  is  laid  on  the  ground,  and 
a  hole  bored  in  the  centre  for  the  rods  to  pass 
through  into  the  bore-hole.  Short  lengths  of  rods, 
18  in.  to  3  ft.,  are  used  at  the  beginning  until  the 
hole    attains   sufficient   depth    for  the  ordinary 


i 


Fio.  8.— Bracehead. 


Fio.  9.— Sludger. 


lengths  to  be  used.    The  hole  should  at  starting  be  larger  in  diameter 
than  the  deeper  portions  of  the  boring  are  intended  to  be. 

If  the  bore-hole  is  to  be  deep  it  is  a  common  practice  to  dig 
a  small  pit,  6  ft.  square  and  12  to  15  ft.  deep,  before  boring  is 
begim.  This  small  pit  is  of  great  utility,  as  it  gives  additional 
clearance  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  rods,  removes  the  loose  material 
at  the  surface,  and  reduces  the  ultimate  cost  of  boring.  During 
the  actual  operation  of  boring  by  percussion,  the  rods  are  raised 
about  1  to  Ij^  ft.  and  allowed  to  fall  suddenly,  driving  the  chisel 
against  the  rock.  Every  time  they  are  raised  the  master  borer 
gives  them  a  slight  turn  with  the  'tiller'  (fig.  11),  causing  the 
chisel  to  deliver  a  blow  in  a  fresh  direction.  When  the  tool  has 
been  at  work  for  some  time  the  bottom  of  the  hole  gets  filled  with 
debris,  which  has  to  be  removed  by  the  sludger,  which  is  screwed 
for  this  purpose  to  the  end  of  the  rods.  When  the  ground  is 
soft,  and  the  grindings  tine  and  sandy,  a  sand  pump,  working  on 
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practically  the  same  principle  as  an  ordinary  cylinder  pump,  is 
used.  If  the  hole  has  to  be  deeper  than  20  or  30  yds.  a  boring 
trestle  and  frame  are  erected;  the  former  as  a  fulcrum  for  the 
brake-staff,  and  the  latter  in  order  to  raise  the  rods  easily  and 
speedily  when  required. 

In  fig.  1 1  are  ^own  some  of  the  tools  used  in  ordinary  boring,  but 
there  are  many  others.  In  boring  it  is  usual 
to  erect  some  sort  of  head-gear  to  enable  the 
rods  to  be  raised  quickly  and  easily.  This 
head-gear  may  consist  of  a  triangular  frame  of 
three  long  wood  poles,  either  circular  or  square, 
meeting  at  the  top,  where  they  are  fastened 
together  by  a  bolt  The  head-gear  may  be  from 
20  ft.  to  60  ft.  in  length,  the  higher  the  better ; 
but  whatever  height  is  adopted,  it  ought  to  be 
a  multiple  of  the  lengths  of  the  boring-rods  used, 
so  that  when  the  rods  are  raised,  the  joint  for 
unscrewing  should  be  just  above  the  top  of 
the  bore-hole.  Thus,  if  the  rods  are  in  12  ft. 
lengths,  the  boring  frame  ought  to  be  24,  36, 
or  48  ft.  high.  If  the  hole  is  to  be  a  deep 
one,  a  steam  winch  is  used,  as  it  raises  the  rods 
more  speedily,  and  is  more  reliable  than  a  hand 
windlass. 
Q  When  the   hole   reaches  a  certain  depth  the 

nrods  require  to  be  balanced  in  some  way,  as 
their  whole  weight,  if  allowed  to  fall  on  the 
chisel,  would  damage  or  break  it.  To  remedy 
this,  the  weight  of  the  rods  may  be  transferred 
to  the  end  of  the  brake-staff,  or  a  rope  can  be 
Fio.  10.— Beche.  ^^^  instead,  and  by  a  suitable  arrangement  a 
weight  suflBciently  heavy  to  cut  the  rock  is 
allowed  to  fall  on  the  chisel.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  in  Mather 
&  Piatt's  system  of  boring.  Some  boring  engineers  prefer  wooden 
rods  for  boring,  for  when  the  hole  fills  with  water  the  rods  are 
buoyed  up,  and  a  great  deal  of  their  weight  is  thus  taken  off 
the  chisel. 


List  of  Tools  shown  in  Figure  11. 


1.  Spiral  worm  or  miser. 

2.  Bell  screw. 

3.  Bell  box  with  cleats. 

4.  Crows-foot. 

6.  Bell-mouthed  shell. 

6.  Auger  shell. 

7.  Worm  or  screw  auger. 

8.  Plug  drill. 

9.  Par^lel  worm  auger. 


10.  Shoe-nose  shell. 

11.  Auger-nose  shell. 

12.  13.  Shell  augers. 

14.  Bow  dog. 

15.  Spring  dart. 

16.  Tillers  or  levers. 

17.  Gravel  chiseL 

18.  Clay  auger. 

19.  Reamer. 


20,  21.  Lengthening  pieces. 

22.  Lifting  dog. 

23.  Nipping  fork. 

24.  Hand  dog. 

25.  Snatch  block. 

26.  Auger  cleaner. 

27.  Holding-up  rod. 

28.  Tie  screw-ariver. 

29.  Spring  hook. 
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FiQ.  1 1 .  —Boring  Tools.     ( For  list  see  opposite  page. ) 
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Another  arrangement  to  guard  against  fracturing  the  rods  is  the 
sliding  joint,  usually  fixed  10  to  20  yds.  above  the  chisel,  the  rods 
a  a  below  it  being  made  extra  strong  (fig.  13).  When  the  chisel 
strikes  the  ground,  the  upper  lengths  of  rods  b  move  over  the 
sliding  joint,  until  the  beam  to  which  it  is  fixed  has  completed  its 
stroke,  when  an  elastic  stop  at  the  upper  end  helps  to  deaden  the  fall, 
and  thus  the  shock  due  to  the  chisel  and 
rods  striking  the  rock  simultaneously  is 
avoided. 

On  the  return  stroke  the  collar  r,  suspended 
from  the  rods  d  by  the  fork  /,  catches  against 
the  projecting  cross-head  c,  and  thus  lifts  the 
chisel  again.  If  the  rods  happen  to  break, 
the  *  B^che,'  *  Crows-foot,'  or  some  other  grap- 
nel  is  used  to  grip  and  raise  them.  A  simple 
kind  of  grapnel  is  a  boll-mouthed  tube  about 
5  ft.  long  (fig.  14).  Near  the  bottom  of  the 
inside  of  the  tube  are  fixed  four  steel  blades 
or  springs.  To  extract  the  broken  rods  the 
tube  is  lowered  until  it  passes  over  a  joint 
below  the  fractured  rod,  the  steel  blades 
being  pressed   outwards  when   passing   this  ^-^ 

joint,  but  immediately  it  is  passed  they  press 
firmly  in  on  the  rod,  and  the  grapnel  is  then 
raised,  taking  the  broken  rods  along  with  it. 


\y 


Fig.  12.— Brake-statf. 


Fio.  13.— Slid-      Fio.  14.— 
ing  joint.       Grapnel  tube. 


A  steam  or  hand  windlass  to  which  a  rope  is  attached  is  usually 
employed  for  clearing  the  hole,  and  also  for  raising  the  rods  when 
the  chisels  are  being  changed. 

Lining  the  Bure-hole. — If  the  sides  of  the  hole  are  of  a  soft  nature 
and  apt  to  fall  in,  tubes  ought  to  be  inserted  to  protect  the  walls  and 
to  allow  the  rods  to  work  freely.  Those  used  for  this  purpose  are 
generally  made  of  wrought  iron  ^  in.  to  |  in.  thick,  in  9  to  12  ft 
lengths.     They  are   forced  down  by  repeated  blpws  from  a  heavy 
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mallet,  but  often  get  bent  by  such  hammering,  and  it  is  better 
to  use  either  screw-jacks  or  hydraulic  rams  to  force  them  down. 
The  tubes  are  made  with  either  screw-joints  (fig.  15),  or  lap-joints 
with  rivets,  the  former  being  the  more  frequently  used. 

Removing  tJie  Lining, — If  the  tubes  can  be  withdrawn,  they  are 
often  taken  out  after  the  bore-hole  is  finished,  but  if  they 
resist  removal,  they  are  left  standing,  as  the  cost  of  withdrawing 
them  would,  in  many  cases,  be  more  than  the  original  cost 
of  the  tubes.  When  the  friction  is  not  great.  Kind's  plug  or  shuttle 
is  used.  It  consists  of  an  oval  ball  of  wood,  of  slightly  smaller 
diameter  than  the  tubes.  It  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  rods  and 
lowered  down ;  a  short,  open 
tube  resting  on  its  upper  sur- 
face is  filled  with  coarse  sand. 
When  the  desired  position  has 
been  reached,  the  short  tube 
is  raised  by  a  rope,  and  the 
sand  spreads  over  the  plug, 
filling  the  space  between  it 
and  the  tubes,  thus  causing 
sufficient  friction  for  the  latter 
to  be  withdrawn  when  the 
plug  is  drawn  up  (fig.  16). 
If  it  is  difficult  to  withdraw 
the  tubes,  a  tool  provided 
with  two  darts  or  jaws  which 
work  on  a  spring  has  to  be 
used.  When  this  tool  is  being 
lowered  down,  the  jaws  are 
closed,  but  as  soon  as  they 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  tube 
they  fly  outwards,  and  enable 
them  to  be  withdrawn  (see  15, 

fig-  11)-  Fio. 

Speed  of  Boring, — The  speed 

with  which  a  bore-hole  is  put 
down  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  strata  passed  through 
and  the  kind  of  tools  and  machinery  employed.  In  ordinary  coal- 
measures  the  rate  of  progress  may,  in  the  early  stages,  be  as 
much  as  1  ft.  per  hour;  but  as  the  hole  gets  deeper  the  speed 
will  be  very  much  lower,  owing  to  the  greater  amouut  of  time 
taken  up  in  raising  and  lowering  the  rods,  and  the  rate  of  pro- 
gress may  not  exceed  1  or  2  ft.  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  hard 
rocks,  such  as  whinstone,  the  distance  bored  may  not  be  more  than 
6  in.  per  diem. 

Andr^  gives,  as  an  average  speed  in  different  measures,  1  ft.  9  in. 
per  eleven  hours. 


a 


16.— Tubes  for 
Lining. 


Fig.  16.— 
Plug. 
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Cost  of  Boring, — ^This  wiU  vary  greatly  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground  passed  through  and  the  wages  ruling  in  the  district. 

In  ordinary  boring  by  spring-pole  in  the  coal-measures,  the  prices 
ruling  in  the  North  of  England  are  usually  7s.  6d.  per  fathom  for 
the  first  5  fms.,  15s.  for  the  second  5  fms.,  228.  6d.  for  the  third,  and 
so  on,  increasing  7s.  6d.  per  fathom  for  every  additional  5  fms.  depth. 
The  prices  in  Scotland  are  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  per  fathom  for  first  5  fms., 
Ss.  per  fathom  for  second  5  fms.,  and  so  on,  increasing  by  4s.  per 
fathom  every  step  of  5  fms.  In  other  districts  the  prices  are 
sometimes  5s.  6d.  per  yard  for  the  first  5  yds.,  7s.  6d.  for  second 
5  yds.,  9s.  6d.  for  the  third  5  yds.,  and  so  on,  increasing  2s.  per  yard 
for  every  additional  5  yds.  in  depth.  These  prices  are  generally 
taken  on  the  basis  of  bore-holes  starting  3  in.  diameter. 

The  cost  of  bore-hole  may  be  found  by  the  formula. 


{2a  +  (»-iy}2, 


where  x=  total  cost  in  shillings,  a  =  price  of  first  step,  (i  =  increase 
of  price  for  each  additional  step,  and  n  =  number  of  steps. 

Example, — What  would  be  the  cost  of  a  bore-hole  150  fms.  deep 
if  the  price  of  boring  is  78.  6d.  per  fathom  for  first  5  fms.,  and 
increases  by  78.  6d.  for  every  subsequent  5  fms.  ] 

The  total  number  of  steps  will  be      -  =  30, 


=  I  (2x7-5x5) +  (30 -1)7-5  i: 


30 
2 
{ (75)4-(29x  7-5)15}  =  4387-58.  =  £219  7s.  6d. 


Japanese  Method  of  Boring.* — This  method  is  chiefly  applicable 
in  soft  alluvial  deposits,  which  can  be  bored  through  at  the  rate  of 
50  to  60  ft.  per  day.  The  tools  used  are  solid,  round,  iron  rods, 
connected  by  fish-joints,  and  terminating  in  a  pear-shaped  solid 
plunger  for  soft  ground  and  an  obtuse  pyramidal  point  for  hard 
ground.  By  a  rocking  lever  terminating  with  a  Jizai  Kagi,  or  kettle- 
catch  (peculiar  to  Japan),  the  rods  are  pumped  up,  6  in.  at  a  time, 
to  a  height  of  from  2  to  15  ft.,  when  they  are  allowed  to  fall. 
Material  is  but  seldom  taken  out  of  the  hole.  During  the  boring 
the  hole  is  kept  filled  with  water  charged  with  clay.  Subsequently 
it  may  be  lined  with  bamboo  pipe.     The  method  is  cheap  and  rapid. 

Cost  of  Boring  Plant. — The  following  are  some  estimates  of 
boring  plant  costs  in  chisel  boring  in  ordinary  coal-measures. 

For  a  depth  of  38  ft.,  with  1-in.  rods  and  2-in.  boring  tools, 

to  include  rigger,  rope,  and  shear-legs,  .  .  .      £21    0    0 

For  boring  3-in.  and  4-in.  holes,  50  ft.  deep,  with  1-in.  rods, 

2$-in.  and  Sf-in.  tools,  with  rigger,  rope,  and  shear-legs,     .         85    6     0 

•  The  Miner*'  ffandboak,  Prot  J.  Milne,  F.R.S.,  p.  42. 
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For  S'in.  and  4-in.  hole,  depth  100  ft.,  with  1-in.  rods,  2i-in. 
and  3j-in.  tools,  with  screws  for  IJ-in.  bottom  rods,  to  in- 
clude rigger,  rope,  and  shear-legs,      ....      £44  15    0 

For  holes  160  ft.  deep,  IJ-in.  rods,  8|-in.  and  4i-in.  tools,  with 

rifi^ger,  rope,  and  shear-legs,  .  .  .  .  .        57    5    0 

For  holes  200  ft  deep,  IJ-in.  rods,  Sj-in.,  4i-in.,  and  5J-in. 
tools  for  boring  4-in.,  5-in.,  and  6  in.  holes,  with  screws  for 
li -in.  bottom  rods,  and  with  rigger,  etc.,      .  .  .        70    0    0 

For  holes  300  ft.  deep,  with  4i-in.,  5i-in.,  and  d^-in.  tools,  to 

include  rigger,  ro^H),  etc. ,  and  geared  windlass,         .  .       120    0    0 

For  holes  500  ft.  deep,  same  as  No.  6,  with  £36  extra  for  rods.       156    0    0 

For  holes  800  to  1000  ft.  deep,  with  boring  tools,  etc.,  and 

800  ft  1  J-in.  rods,    .  .  .  .  .  .      195    0    0 

Difficulties  and  Accidents  in  Boring, — These,  which  are  common 
to  all  methods  of  boring,  may  be  briefly  sunmied  up  as  follows : — 

Brittleness  induced  in  rods  by  repeated  blows  and  vibration. 

Rods,  chisels,  bolts,  and  other  tools,  by  carelessness,  fall  into  the  hole,  and 

their  extraction  gives  great  trouble. 
If  the  rods  are  not  kept  rotated,  projections  will  be  left  on  the  sides  of  the 

hole,  which  will  lose  its  circular  form  and  cause  the  rods  to  get  fixed  or 

broken. 
The  hole  may  deviate  from  the  vertical,  and  so   cause  the  rods   to  get 

jammed. 
The  sides  of  the  hole  may  fall  in  and  cause  much  labour  and  expense  in 

clearing  again. 
By  fissures  or  change  of  strata  the  hole  may  become  narrower. 

Mather  &  Piatt's  S3rBtem. — In  this  system  of  boring,  the  ordinary 
rods  are  dispensed  with  and  a  rope  substituted  for  them.  The 
rope  a  passes  over  a  pulley  (6,  fig.  17),  and  is  guided  by  another 
pvdley  c  to  a  drum,  which  is  worked  by  a  horizontal  cylinder. 
Between  the  drum  and  the  pulley  a  clamp  d  is  attached  to  the  boring 
frame.  The  rope  between  the  top  pulley  h  and  the  drum  is  fixed 
by  this  clamp  during  the  operation  of  boring.  A  vertical  cylinder 
e  connected  directly  to  the  pulley  actuates  the  boring  rope  to  which 
the  boring  tool  is  attached.  Steam  is  admitted  into  this  vertical 
cylinder  e  on  the  bottom  side  of  the  piston,  and  the  wheel  i,  which 
works  in  a  sliding  frame,  is  raised  along  with  the  rope  and  boring 
tool.  When  the  piston  has  completed  its  upward  stroke,  a  valve  / 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  opened,  allowing  the  steam  to 
escape,  and  at  the  same  time  the  boring  tool  falls  rapidly,  giving 
a  smart  blow  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  The  length  of  the  stroke 
can  be  varied  by  self-acting  tappets  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 
As  the  wheel  6  can  be  rotated  as  well  as  raised  vertically,  the  boring 
tool  will  be  raised  2  ft.  for  every  foot  the  piston  is  raised,  and  hence  on 
the  downward  stroke  it  will  fall  with  twice  the  speed  of  the  piston. 
The  horizontal  engine  and  drum  attached  are  only  for  raising  and 
lowering  the  boring  tool  and  the  sand  pump  or  sludger.  The  rope 
is  generally  flat  and  of  hemp,  i\  in.  broad  by  \  in.  thick. 

In  this  system  of  boring,  the  great  difficulty  at  first   was   the 
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turning  of  the  boring  tool  at   each   stroke.     For  this   purpose   an 
ingenious  arrangement  was  adopted. 

The  sliding  collar  (g,  fig.  18)  has  a  series  of  teeth  top  and  bottom. 
On  raising  the  rope  on  the  up  stroke,  this  collar  g  fits  into  another 
fixed  collar/  at  the  top,  the  lower  edge  of  which  has  a  corresponding 
set  of  teeth.  When  the  tool  falls  and  strikes  the  blow  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hole,  the  sliding  collar  g  descends  and  fits  into  another 
collar  6,  having  teeth  which  are  set  half  a  tooth  in  advance  of  those 
in  the  sliding  collar  g.  Thus,  when  the  tool  falls,  the  inclined 
surface  of  the  lower  teeth  in  the  collar  g  strikes  the  point  of  the 
teeth  in  e,  and  finally  fits  into  them,  thereby  giving  the  flat  rope  a 
turn  of  half  a  tooth,  and  on  the  tool  being  raised  it  is  twisted  another 
half  tooth,  when  the  sliding  collar  comes  again  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  in  /.     The  rope  therefore  receives  altogether  a  twist   to  the 


Fio.  17.— Mather  and  Piatt  System.  Fio.  18.— Sliding  collar. 

extent  of  one  tooth,  and  in  untwisting  it  must  turn  the  tool  a  like 
amount,  causing  it  to  strike  in  a  fresh  place.  This  constant  change 
goes  on  automatically,  and  secures  the  efficient  cutting  of  the  rock. 
The  boring  tool  can  be  lowered  at  the  rate  of  500  ft  per  minute,  and 
can  deliver  about  twenty-four  blows  per  minute,  the  rate  of  boring 
being  2  to  4  ft.  per  diem  in  deep  bore-holes.  The  cost  of  boring  seems^ 
however,  to  be  more  expensive  than  other  systems,  a  bore-hole  at 
Middlesbrough,  1200  ft.  deep,  costing  no  less  than  £8,  6s.  8d.  per  foot,* 
Messrs  Mather  &  Piatt  have  recently  introduced  a  machine 
similar  to  the  method  employed  at  Pennsylvania  oil  wells,  i.e.  by 
means  of  a  circular  rope,  attached  to  the  end  of  a  large  oscillating 

•  Trans.  X.  Eng.  Min.  and  Mech.  Enas.^  vol.  xxx.  p.  88  ;  and  Foster's  Ore  and 
Stone  Mining,  sixth  edition,  pp.  156  and  824. 
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beam,  which  is  actuated  by  a  large  belt  wheel  from  an  engine,  by 
a  connecting  rod  and  crank.* 

Diamond  or  Botary  Boring. — In  this  system  of  boring,  a  solid 
core  of  the  strata  passed  through  is  cut  out  by  means  of  diamonds 
set  in  a  cylindrical  crown,  which  is  fastened  to  the  foot  of  the  rods, 
and  is  furnished  with  grooves  for  the  circulation  of  water.  At  the 
foot  of  the  boring  rods  there  is  a  cup  3  ft.  long  and  4J  in.  inside 
diameter,  by  which  any  sediment,  too  heavy  for  the  water  to  carry 
away,  is  caught.  This  cup  and  the  rods  are  attached  by  two  plugs 
to  a  core  tube  12  ft.  long;  at  its  lower  end  there  is  a  nipple  for 
connecting  it  with  the  crown  (figs.  19,  20).  At  the  jmiction  of  the 
two  plugs  there  is  a  loose  steel  ring,  inside  which  the  core  tube  and 


Fios.  19  and  20. — Diamond  drills. 

crown  revolve,  and  which  serves  to  prevent  the  tube  from  getting 
worn  by  friction  with  the  sides  of  the  bore-hole.  Inside  the  crown 
there  is  a  spring  trap  for  extracting  the  cores.  Its  sides  are  parallel 
throughout  its  inside  diameter,  but  bevelled  on  the  outside  to  allow 
of  its  rising  and  falling.  When  the  crown  is  revolving  the  spring 
trap  is  *up,'  in  order  to  allow  the  core  tube  to  rotate  freely,  but 
when  a  core  is  about  to  be  drawn  the  trap  is  jammed  down  to 
permit  the  core  to  be  broken  off  as  required.  The  boring  rods  are 
tubes  about  If  in.  diameter,  made  of  mild  steel,  in  lengths  of  12  ft., 
and  weigh  about  50  lbs.  each.  A  constant  stream  of  water  is  forced 
under  pressure  through  these  rods  at  the  rate  of  12  to  16  gallons 
per  minute.  On  reaching  the  bottom  this  water  circulates  outside 
the  rods,  returning  ultimately  to  the  surface,  and  carrying  with  it 

•  Trans.  N.  Eng,  Inst.  Min.  and  iiech,  Engs.,  vol.  xxx.  p.  88. 
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any  sediment  made  by  the  cutting  of  the  core.  The  rods  are 
rotated  by  gearing  driven  by  a  pair  of  small  vertical  engines  with 
cylinders  6  in.  diameter  and  10  in.  stroke,  the  revolutions  of  the  rods 
being  at  the  rate  of  100  to  200  per  minute. 

Figs.  21  and  22  show  the  method  of  working.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  bore  the  rods  are  weighted  (fig.  21)  to  give  sufficient  pressure 
to  the  diamonds,  the  weight  being  from  15  to  20  cwts.  in  soft  strata 


Fio.  21. — Boring  frame.     EUration. 


and  from  20  to  30  cwts.  when  hard  strata  are  being  cut.  As  the 
depth  of  the  hole  increases,  these  weights  are  gradually  taken  off, 
the  weight  of  the  rods  alone  being  sufficient  to  cause  the  required 
pressure,  while,  if  the  hole  be  a  deep  one,  part  of  the  weight  may 
require  to  be  counterpoised  by  others.  The  diamonds  used  for 
boring  are  what  are  known  as  *  Boart,'  or  fractured  diamonds,  costing 
about  128.  a  carat.     In  a  crown  5^  in.  diameter,  sixteen  to  eighteen 
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stones  woiUd  be  used,  costing  from  £35  to  £40.  The  whole  crown, 
including  diamonds,  would  cost  about  £80. 

Speed  of  Diamond  Boring. — In  good  firm  strata,  and  with  a  speed 
of  100  revolutions  per  minute,  30  to  40  ft.  may  be  bored  through  in 
nine  hours ;  but  either  in  very  hard  rock  or  very  soft  strata  the  rate 
would  be  sensibly  reduced,  particularly  if  the  hole  becomes  deep. 
A  bore-hole  was  put  down  at  Newton  in  Lanarkshire  by  Messrs 
Thomson  Brothers,  Dunfermline,  the  depth  of  which  was  149  fms. 
3  ft.  10  in.  It  was  commenced  on  19th  December  1889,  and  finished 
on  25th  March  1890,  the  total  number  of  days  worked  being  sixty- 
seven,  giving  an  average  rate  of  cutting  of  13*4  ft.  per  day  of  nine 
hours.  To  attend  to  the  operations  three  men  were  required,  a 
leader  and  two  assistants.* 

Ck)st  of  Diamond  Boring, — In  the  North  of  England  the  cost  of 
diamond  boring  is  88.  per  foot  for  the  first  100  ft.,  increasing  8s.  per 
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Fio.  22.— Plan. 

foot  for  every  additional  100  ft.  In  other  districts,  bore-holes  not 
exceeding  1000  ft.  are  charged  £1  per  foot,  1000  to  1500  ft.  deep 
£1,  lOs.  per  foot,  1500  to  2000  ft.  deep  £2,  10s.  per  foot.  In 
Scotland  the  cost  of  diamond  boring  is  £3  per  fathom  for  depths 
up  to  150  fms.,  and  from  150  to  250  fms.  deep  £5  per  fathom. 

For  these  rates  the  boring  firm  usually  supply  all  labour,  tools,  and 
machinery  required,  those  for  whom  the  bore  is  being  made  paying 
railway  costs  and  cartage  to  the  site  of  the  bore,  and  also  providing 
the  necessary  lining  tubes,  fuel  supply  for  engine,  and  water  supply 
required  for  the  boring  operations. 

Hand'pofJDer  Boring  Machine, — For  shallow  holes  in  ordinary 
strata,  such  as  are  generally  met  with  in  the  coal-measures,  hand 
diamond  drills  of  simple  construction,  and  readily  transported  from 
place  to  place,  can  be  obtained  at  prices  varying  from  £160  to  £200, 
according  to  the  prevailing  prices  of  diamonds. 

Advantages  of  the  Diamond  System, — The  advantages  claimed  for 

•  Trans.  Min,  Inst.  Scot,,  1891,  p.  166. 
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this  system  are  that  it  is  more  expeditious  than  methods  of  boring 
by  a  chisel,  and  that,  cores  of  the  strata  being  obtainable,  a  correct 
section  of  the  rocks  passed  through  can  be  ascertained  and  the 
inclination  of  strata  seen,  while  for  deep  holes  it  is  cheaper  than  the 
chisel  method.  In  very  soft  strata  the  cores  got  are  not,  however, 
veiT  satisfactory. 

Davis  Calyx  DrilL — This  system  of  boring,  on  the  rotary  principle, 
closely  resembles  diamond  drilling.*  The  boring  bit,  or  cutter,  consists 
of  a  cylindrical  metal  shell,  the  lower  end  of  which  has  been  formed, 
by  a  process  of  gulleting,  into  a  series  of  long  sharp  teeth.  These 
teeth  are  set  in  and  out  alternately.  Those  having  an  outward  set  are 
used  to  drill  the  hole  just  large  enough  to  allow  the  apparatus  to 
descend  freely,  and  the  teeth  having  the  inward  set  dress  down  the 
core  to  such  a  diameter  as  to  allow  the  body  of  the  cutter  to  pass 
freely  over  it  without  binding.  The  front  face  of  each  tooth  is 
perpendicular  at  the  base  to  the  rock  to  be  operated  on ;  while  the 
back  of  the  tooth  rises  from  the  same  line  at  an  angle  of  about 
60*.  Immediately  above  the  cutter  is  the  core-barrel,  which  is 
connected  to  the  boring  rods  by  means  of  a  reducing  plug,  which 
also  serves  to  close  the  lower  end  of  the  calyx.  The  calyx  is  simply 
a  long  tube  or  series  of  connected  tubes,  located  above  the  core- 
barrel,  to  which  it  is  equal  in  diameter.  The  lower  drill  rods  work 
through  the  centre  of  this  calyx,  there  being  an  annular  space 
between  the  two,  and  at  the  upper  end  the  calyx  is  kept  concentric 
with  the  drill  rods  by  means  of  a  centering  device. 

Mode  of  Operation, — When  drilling  is  being  carried  on,  a  continuous 
stream  6f  water  is  pumped  down  the  drill  rods,  in  the  same  way  as 
in  diamond  drilling,  the  drill  at  the  same  time  being  slowly  rotated 
and  forced  downward.  Tlie  rods  have  to  be  twisted  considerably 
before  they  accumulate  sufficient  energy  to  overcome  the  *  bite '  of 
the  teeth  into  the  rock,  but  the  moment  the  surface  strain  exceeds 
the  resistance  below,  it  begins  to  grip  into  the  strata  by  a  series  of 
motions  similar  to  that  of  a  stonemason's  hammer  and  chisel  action. 

The  debris  which  is  produced  by  this  action  in  the  formation  of 
the  core  is  carried  up  by  the  stream  of  water  to  the  top  of  the  calyx, 
where,  owing  to  the  reduction  in  velocity  of  the  water  flow,  they 
slowly  fall  back  into  the  annular  space  between  the  drill  rods  and 
the  inside  of  the  calyx  tube.  It  is  claimed  for  this  system  that  a 
longer  core  can  be  produced  and  more  accurate  results  obtained  than 
with  the  diamond  drill,  and  that  the  rate  of  boring  is  greater. 

Other  Objects  of  Boring. — Boring  has  often  to  he  carried  out 
underground  when  old  workings,  supposed  to  contain  water  or  gas, 
are  being  approached.  In  these  circumstances,  a  pair  of  narrow 
drifts  6  to  9  ft.  wide  are  driven  in  advance  of  the  working  faces  at 
the  nearest  point  to  where  the  waste  is  to  be  tapped.  Bore-holes  are 
kept  in  advance  of  the  face  for  a  distance  of  not  less  than  15  ft.,  and 
*  Trans,  Inat,  I£in^  Eng$.,  vol.  zv.  pp.  368-366. 
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also  sufficient  flank  holes  set  at  an  angle  of  about  45**  with  the  drift. 
If  the  coal  and  roof  are  *  tender,'  and  the  pressure  of  the  water  great, 
the  advance  holes  will  require  to  extend  a  good  deal  further  than 
15  ft.  Whatever  length  is  decided  on  ought  to  be  adhered  to  through- 
out, and  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken,  as  old  plans  cannot  be 
implicitly  relied  on.  The  holes  are  usually  bored  with  light  iron  rods 
f  in.  to  ^  in.  square,  and  in  6-ft.  lengths,  the  drill  cutting  a  hole 
about  1^  in.  diameter,  the  holes  being  sloped  a  little  towards  the 
roof. 

If  the  old  workings  take  the  form  of  an  irregular  boundary  of  *  stoop 
and  room,'  there  is  always  a  danger  of  an  open  ^  drift '  being  passed 
by  the  exploring  road  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  so  that  if  the  flank 
holes  are  not  sufficiently  close  to  catch  the  old  roads,  the  water  may 
break  through  on  the  side  of  the  exploring  drift,  possibly  at  some 
distance  back  from  the  face.  After  the  waste  is  tapped,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  regulate  the  escape  of  water  to  suit  the  capacity  of  the 
pumping  plant,  otherwise  the  pit  may  become  flooded.  This  is 
often  done  by  the  insertion  of  a  tube  in  the  last  length  of  the  hole, 
into  which  are  fitted  wooden  plugs,  5  to  8  ft.  long,  tapered  1  in.  to 
2^  in.,  having  a  hole  bored  through  their  centre  to  allow  just  as 
much  water  to  escape  as  the  piunping  arrangements  can  adequately 
deal  with.  The  tube  may  also  have  a  tap  fixed  to  it,  when  the  water 
can  be  drawn  oflf  as  required.  If  fireniamp  is  suspected,  only  safety- 
lamps  should  be  used,  and  spare  lamps  kept  ready  lighted  at  some 
distance  in  the  rear.  Precautions  should  also  be  taken  to  provide 
against  other  gases  escaping  in  dangerous  quantities. 

In  tapping  wastes  by  the  ordinary  method  of  drilling  holes,  over, 
on  an  average,  20  ft.  in  length,  there  is  always  much  difficulty 
experienced  in  getting  the  tools  to  clear  themselves ;  indeed,  they 
often  get  choked  up  altogether  with  the  loose  debris,  and  occasion 
much  trouble  in  withdrawal.  To  remedy  this  difficulty,  boring 
machines  specially  adapted  for  the  purpose  are  sometimes  used. 
Such  a  machine  is  shown  in  fig.  23. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  cylinder  c  IJ  in.  diameter,  furnished 
with  packing  glands  through  which  a  spindle  «,  connected  to  the 
boring  rods,  is  worked.*  Fixed  on  the  frame  is  a  pump-chest  D, 
which  is  connected  to  the  cylinder  c  by  means  of  an  india-rubber 
pipe  E  I  in.  diameter.  In  this  pump-chest  are  two  small  plunger 
pumps,  1  in.  diameter  and  1  in.  stroke.  These  pumps  are  worked  off 
two  cranks  on  the  spindle  «,  and  are  supplied  with  water  by  a  pipe 
leading  to  a  cistern.  On  the  outer  end  of  the  spindle  is  a  handle  for 
working  the  machine.  The  whole  apparatus  is  placed  on  a  bogie 
running  on  ordinary  rails.  The  machine  is  kept  moving  forward, 
while  the  drilling  proceeds  by  means  of  a  chain  fixed  to  a  barrel  h 
with  a  ratchet  wheel ;  the  chain  passes  round  two  other  pulleys  p  p 
fixed  to  a  prop  ^,  and  a  weight  W  is  himg  at  the  other  end  of  the 
•  Trans,  Min.  Insi.  ScoL,  vol.  xiii.  p.  82, 
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chain.  The  rods,  which  are  hollow,  are  ^  in.  diameter  outside  with 
^  in.  diameter  opening,  and  are  made  in  6-ft.  lengths.  Thej  are  con- 
nected to  each  other  by  the  ordinary  method  of  screwing.  The  drill 
is  also  hollow  and  IJ  in.  outside  diameter,  and  is  of  the  ordinary 
description  used  for  drilling  holes,  except  that  1^  in.  from  the  point 
is  an  opening  to  allow  the  water  to  escape.  In  applying  the  machine, 
the  handle  is  rotated,  and  this  in  turn  works  the  cranks  attached 
to  the  two  force  pumps  which  force  the  water  into  the  cylinder  c, 
and  thence  into  the  hollow  rods,  which  carry  it  forward  to  the  drill 
point,  where  it  is  discharged,  and  flows  back  through  the  hole,  carry- 
ing the  debris  along  with  it.  Holes  have  been  bored  with  this  machine 
for  distances  of  150  to  170  ft.,  the  rate  of  cutting  being  on  an  average 
30  yds.  per  shift  of  eight  hours,  employing  two  men.  The  machine 
can  be  used  either  in  ordinary  strata  or  in  coal. 


Fio.  23.  —Boring  machine. 

Old  wastes  may  also  be  tapped  by  diamond  drills,  used  in  much 
the  same  way  as  when  employed  at  the  surface.  At  the  Carron 
Company's  Collieries  at  Bishopbriggs,  near  Glasgow,  bore-holes  were 
drilled  in  this  manner  into  old  wastes  containing  water,  the  distance 
being  about  1 20  ft.  The  power  was  derived  from  a  small  Priestman 
oil-engine  developing  3^  horse-power,  with  a  consumption  of  3  gallons 
of  oil  in  eight  hours.  The  speed  of  the  engine  was  150  to  250  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  while  that  of  the  drill  was  75  to  125  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  ignition  in  the  cylinder  of  the  engine  was  obtained 
by  electric  spark  from  a  bichromate  battery,  which  served  for  about 
500  hours. 

The  speed  of  boring  in  the  diflferent  strata  per  shift  of  eight  hours 
ith  two  men  was,  in  sandstone,  30  ft.,  shale,  18  ft.,  ironstone,  15  ft.,^ 

i  coal,  47  ft.     Better  results  coidd  have  been  obtained,  but  the 
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poeition  where  the  drilling  was  being  carried  on  being  confined,  short 
lengths  of  rods,  18  in.,  36  in.,  and  5i  in.  long,  had  to  be  used  at 
first,  which  necessitated  frequent  changing. 

Other  machines  used  for  boring  are  the  Bumside  Safety  Drilling 
Machine,*  designed  for  boring  long  holes,  for  tapping  flooded  workings, 
and  a  machine  made  by  Mr  Robert  Martin,  which  is  really  an  adap- 
tation of  an  ordinary  miner's  ratchet  boring  machine,  and  which  can 
be  worked  by  hand.  It  has  been  found  most  useful  in  the  highly 
inclined  workings  of  Niddrie  Colliery,  holes  from  50  to  70  ft.  in 
length  being  bored  with  no  greater  difficulty  than  attends  the  boring 
of  shot  holes. 

Surveying  Bore-holes. — Bore-holes  are  very  apt  to  depart  from 
the  vertical,  and  may  thereby  give  misleading  results;  so  that  it 
often  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  deviation.  This 
can  be  measured  by  the  aid  of  a  clinograph  or  clinostat,  an  instru- 
ment which  was  first  invented  and  used  by  Mr  E.  F.  Macgeorge  in 
the  Colony  of  Victoria,  Australia.  It  consists  of  two  glass  bulbs,  the 
upper  one  carrying  a  plummet  and  the  lower  one  a  magnetic  needle, 
both  bulbs  being  filled  with  liquid  gelatine.  The  needle  is  so 
arranged  that  it  can  swing  freely  without  touching  the  sides  of  the 
glass  bulb,  and  so  set  itself  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  The  small 
glass  cylinder,  terminating  in  the  bulb  at  the  top,  is  inserted  through 
an  air-tight  cork  and  a  brass  capsule  at  the  upper  end.  This  upper 
bulb  contains  a  delicate  plummet  of  glass,  with  a  diminutive  hollow 
float  at  the  top  and  a  solid  ball  at  the  bottom,  which  is  prevented 
from  falling  out  by  a  delicate  grating.  It  is  carefully  adjusted  to 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  solidifying  fluid  used,  and  is  so  arranged 
that  it  will  assume  a  vertical  position  whenever  it  is  free  to  move.t 

To  use  the  instrument,  six  of  the  bulbs  are  placed  in  a  bath  of 
warm  water,  heated  nearly  to  boiling  point,  and  a  brass  cylinder  is 
also  heated  by  filling  it  several  times  with  hot  water.  The  clinostats 
are  then  put  into  this  cylinder  one  after  the  other,  and  lowered  into 
the  bore-hole,  where  they  are  allowed  to  remain  for  two  or  three 
hours.  By  this  time  the  gelatine  will  have  *  set,'  fixing  the  needle 
in  the  direction  it  had  assumed  prior  to  the  solidification.  The  brass 
cylinder  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  clinostats  are  examined  one  by 
one  in  an  instrument  specially  designed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing  the  deviation.  Bore-holes  may  be  brought  back  to  the  plumb, 
if  deviated,  by  forcing  an  india-rubber  washer  down  to  a  depth  of 
20  yds.  or  so  beyond  the  point  of  deviation,  and  then  running  in 
liquid  cement  to  some  feet  above  where  the  hole  has  deflected. 
The  cement  is  allowed  to  properly  harden,  when  boring  may  again 
be  commenced  in  the  right  direction. 

•  Trans.  Inst.  Min,  Engs,,  vol.  xxiil  pp.  76-78. 

t  For  full  description  of  this  instrument,  see  Mine  Surveying^  by  Bennett  H. 
Brough,  eleventh  edition,  p.  823. 
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SINKING. 

Preliminary  Gonsideratioiis. — After  a  coal-field  has  been  sufficiently 
proved  by  boring,  and  the  seams  have  been  found  to  be  of  good 
quality  and  of  sufficient  thickness  to  be  payable,  the  sinking  of  shafts 
to  *  win '  the  coal  has  next  to  be  considered.  Sinking  operations  may 
be  divided  into  two  stages:  viz.,  (1)  sinking  through  the  surface 
deposit ;  (2)  sinking  through  the  regular  strata. 

The  surface  deposit  is  often  thin  and  firm  and  easily  sunk  through  ; 
at  other  times,  however,  it  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  when  a  bed  of  running  sand  or  mud,  a 
thick  bed  of  mud  and  boulders,  or  a  bed  of  peat  moss,  is  met  with, 
such  formations  presenting  considerable  difficulties  to  shaft  sinking. 

Before  starting  to  sink,  several  important  points  have  to  be  disposed 
of,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following : — 

The  extent  of  the  field  or  royalty  to  be  worked. 

The  number  and  thicknesses  of  seams  to  be  worked. 

The  output  to  be  produced  per  day  to  yield  a  profit  on  the  capital 
invested. 

The  quantity  of  water  likely  to  be  met  ¥rith. 

The  number  of  shafts  required,  and  what  their  size  must  be. 

What  their  positions  should  be  as  regards  markets,  railway  communica- 
tion, etc. 

What  faults,  dykes,  or  dislocations  exist. 

Size  and  number  of  Shafts, — The  size  and  number  of  shafts  re- 
quired will  largely  depend  on  the  first  two  heads :  the  extent  of  the 
field  leased,  and  the  number  and  thickness  of  seams  to  be  worked. 
Two  shafts  are  the  minimum  required  under  the  Coal  Mines  Regula- 
tion Act,  as  a  single  shaft  is  only  allowed  under  very  exceptional 
circumstances  (see  rules  37,  57,  58).  The  size  of  the  shaft  will 
largely  depend  on  the  possible  output  per  day,  and  on  the  number 
of  years  the  coal-field  is  leased  for,  or  can  be  exhausted  in ;  points 
which  may  be  decided  approximately  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Tons  required  to  be  raised  per  year =,7^^  ^f  ^^"^'^j^y    > 

N^mbe^  of  years  m  lease 

(2)  Tons  required  to  be  raised  per  day  =  '^""8  required  to  be  msed  per  year. 

Number  of  working  days  per  year 
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Id  England  leases  are  generally  for  from  thirty  to  ninety-nine  years. 
The  number  of  years  for  which  leases  are  usually  granted  in  Scotland 
is  twenty,  twenty-five,  or  thirty. 

The  size  of  the  shaft  will  also  largely  depend  on  the  depth  of  the 
seams  from  the  surface,  and  the  amount  of  water  to  be  pumped. 
For  an  output  of  300  tons  or  less  per  day,  with  depth  not  exceeding 
240  yds.  and  pumps  12  in.  diameter,  a  rectangular  shaft  14  ft.  x  6  ft. 
inside  the  lining  would  be  quite  large  enough.  If  circular,  a  shaft 
10  ft.  in  diameter  would  suffice,  under  such  conditions.  For  outputs 
above  300  tons  and  up  to  1000  tons  per  day,  a  shaft  to  hold  two 
double  cages  would  be  necessary,  and  this  woiild  require  increased 
shaft  space.  A  rectangular  shaft  23  ft.  6  in.  x  6  ft.  6  in.  inside  the 
lining,  or  a  circular  shaft  16  or  17  ft.  diameter,  would,  approximately, 
meet  the  requirements. 

Site  of  Shaft — In  choosing  a  site  for  shafts,  if  the  surface  conditions 
are  suitable,  it  is  generally  best,  in  the  case  of  a  large  royalty,  to 
sink  as  near  to  the  centre  of  the  field  as  possible,  for  if  this  site  be 
chosen,  the  pits  will  not  be  so  deep — except  where  the  royalty  takes 
the  form  of  a  basin  with  the  deepest  part  in  the  centre — as  if  sunk 
at  the  extreme  dip ;  and  the  length  each  ton  of  coal  has  to  be  haiiled 
will  also  be  less. 

If  the  amoimt  of  water  given  off  in  the  workings  is  veiy  large  the 
shafts  should  be  sunk  so  as  to  have  a  larger  area  to  the  rise  than  to 
the  dip,  as  pumping  large  quantities  of  water  from  dip  workings  is 
very  expensive.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  workings  be  dry,  the 
opposite  plan  is  adopted,  as  haulage,  etc.,  is  usually  cheaper  from  the 
dip  than  from  the  rise,  the  latter  usually  necessitating  long  inclines, 
which  become,  in  time,  difficult  and  expensive  to  work. 

The  long  side  of  the  shaft  is  usually  sunk  in  the  line  of  the  dip  of 
the  seam,  so  as  to  get  the  main  roads  from  the  pit  bottom  set  off  to 
level  course.  If  the  shafts  are  not  sunk  in  the  line  of  the  dip,  then 
to  get  the  road's  level  course  at  the  pit  bottom,  the  pavement  (floor) 
would  require  to  be  cut  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  side  it  would 
require  to  be  banked  up. 

As  a  rule  it  is  best  to  sink  the  shafts  to  suit  the  underground 
workings,  and  arrange  the  surface  accordingly.  The  site  should  also 
be  chosen  advantageously  in  regard  to  the  transit  of  coal  by  road, 
river,  or  rail,  and  close  to  a  supply  of  good  water  for  boilers,  etc. 
It  is  a  very  common  custom  to  sink  the  shafts  close  together,  so  as 
to  concentrate  the  banking  and  coal-cleaning  arrangements.  The 
landowner  sometimes  stipulates  in  leases  where  they  are  to  be  simk. 
Form  of  Shafts. — Shafts  may  be  either  rectangular,  circular,  or 
elliptical.  The  rectangular  form  is  almost  exclusively  used  in 
Scotland  and  very  commonly  in  America,  while  in  metalliferous 
mining  it  is  nearly  always  adopted.  Circiilar  shafts  are  employed  in 
England  and  Wales  for  coal-mining,  and  also  on  the  Continent.  In 
France,  and  occasionally  in  Wales,  elliptical  shafts  are  used,  and  in 
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some  parts  of  Fifeshire,  square  shafts ;  but  this  form  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  especially  in  the  case  of  large  shafts.  Each  of  these 
forms  has  its  own  advantages,  the  circular  being  the  best  adapted  to 
resist  heavy  pressure,  and  therefore  suitable  for  deep  shafts.  This 
form  is  also  best  suited  for  ventilating  purposes,  as  there  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  space  unoccupied  by  the  cages.  The  rectangular 
form  of  shaft  is  more  economical  to  sink,  easier  lined  and  secured, 
and  the  space  can  be  better  utilised  for  winding,  pumping,  and  other 
arrangements,  while  less  material  requires  to  be  excavated. 

The  author  of  a  paper,  read  before  the  Institution  of  Mining 
Engineers,  in  discussing  the  merits  of  the  different  forms  of  shafts, 
says,  **  that  in  deciding  the  form  of  shaft,  he  fails  to  imderstand  why 
in  some  districts  oblong  shafts  are  sunk  in  preference  to  circular  ones, 
unless  the  object  is  to  take  out  as  little  ground  as  possible.  It  seems 
desirable,  in  order  to  wind  a  given  quantity  of  coal  per  day,  that 
there  should  be  the  same  area  (over  and  above  the  space  occupied  by 
the  cage  at  meetings)  in  the  one  shaft  as  in  the  other  to  admit  of 
adequate  ventilation.  This  consideration  is  in  fact  so  important  that 
in  many  instances  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  sink  a  staple  pit  for  a 
height  of  some  120  feet,  having  a  holing  into  the  shaft  above  and  below 
meeting  places,  so  that  the  area  for  ventilation  may  not  be  diminished 
when  the  cages  are  passing  each  other.  The  timbering  in  an  oblong 
shaft  will  not  last  so  long  as  the  brickwork  in  a  circular  one,  and 
seeing  that  the  shaft  is  the  one  entrance  into  the  mine  through 
which  all  the  men  must  pass  in  going  and  coming  from  their  work, 
it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  made  as  safe  as  possible  by  being 
securely  lined  throughout." 

Commencing  Op^:«tions. — The  position  and  size  of  the  shaft 
having  been  pegged  off,  the  surface  soil  is  removed,  the  sides  being 
supported  with  a  temporary  lining,  if  required,  until  the  *  rock-head ' 
is  reached,  when  a  perfectly  level  bed  is  prepared  on  which  to  lay 
the  first  walling  crib.  If  the  shaft  has  to  be  lined  with  brick,  the 
walling  may  be  started  forthwith,  but  very  often  the  sinking  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  depth  by  the  aid  of  temporary  lining, 
and  walled  up  afterwards. 

To  allow  for  temporary  lining  and  walling,  the  diameter  of  the  pit 
will  require  to  be  a  good  deal  larger  at  starting  than  the  ultimate 
finished  size ;  thus  a  pit  intended  to  be  15  ft.  diameter  inside  the 
walling  should  be  begun  with  a  diameter  of  17  or  17^  ft.  at  least. 

The  curbs  that  are  used  are  generally  made  of  oak,  cut  into 
segments  to  fit  the  circumference  of  the  shaft,  when  the  latter  is 
circular.  They  vai-y  in  size,  being  commonly  6  in.  x  4  in.  or  9  in.  x 
4  in.,  while  sometimes  they  are  made  6  in.  square.  The  segments 
are  dressed  and  fitted  together  at  the  siu*face,  and  are  then  sent  down 
the  pit  and  jointed  together  by  cleats.  Figs.  24  and  25  show  the 
construction  of  some  of  these  oak  curbs. 

Where  the  shaft  has  to  be   supported   with  temporary  lining,  i^ 
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square  frame  made  of  four  strong  oak  beams,  12  in.  to  18  in.  square, 
and  firmly  bolted  together,  is  laid  across  the  top  of  the  pit,  and  to 
this  the  wood  lining  is  secured.  Figs.  26  and  27  show  how  this 
temporary  lining  is  fixed  in  the  shaft.  When  a  curb  is  placed  in 
position,  '  backing  deals '  or  *  lagging '  of  white  pine  boards,  6  to  9  ft. 
long  by  9  in.  to  12  in.  broad,  and  1^  in.  or  2  in.  thick,  are  fitted  in 


j,.^^  —  4  0-- 
Plan.  Elevation. 

Fios.  24  and  25.— Oak  curb. 

all  round  between  the  sides  of  the  shaft  and  the  curb.  When  these 
are  fixed,  other  curbs  are  put  in,  about  every  6  ft.,  mitil  the  surface 
is  reached,  and  are  kept  in  position  by  *  punch  props '  inserted  between 
them,  all  round  the  shaft ;  and  finally  they  are  secured  to  the  cross- 
beams at  the  surface  by  means  of  'stringing  deals,'  which  are  also 
carried  down  from  curb  to  curb  as  the  work  proceeds  (fig.  35).     If 


Pl*^-  a '  tagging   deals 

b»stringing  deals 
G^punch  props 
Fios.  26  and  27.— Temporary  lining. 

this  temporary  lining  continues  to  any  great  depth,  its  weight  may 
be  transferred  to  other  beams  fixed  in  the  shaft. 

It  has  now  become  the  custom  to  discard  the  use  of  wooden  curbs, 
and  to  substitute  iron  skeleton  rings  in  order  to  keep  the  temporaiy 
lining  in  the  shaft.  Behind  these  rings  are  placed  the  lagging,  or 
backing  deals,  which  consist  of  planking  2  to  3  in.  thick.  The  iron 
rings  are  easier  to  handle  and  put  together  than  wooden  curbs. 
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When  the  walliug  of  masonry  is  about  to  be  commenced,  the  shaft 
is  *laid  back'  for  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and  an  even  bed  prepared  for  a 
walling  crib ;  the  crib  being  carefully  laid,  the  walling  proceeds,  and 
is  carried  up  for  a  distance  of  10  to  15  yds.,  when  another  crib  is 
placed  in  position.  These  cribs  are  now  made  of  cast  iron,  cast  in 
segments  to  suit  the  circumference  of  the  shaft.  When  the  strata 
are  hard  and  strong,  and  a  section  of  brickwork  is  to  be  put  in,  no 
crib  need  be  used ;  the  walling  is  simply  started  direct  off  the  rock, 
and  carried  up  in  the  usual  way.  A  satisfactory  method  of  proceeding 
is  to  carry  sinking  on  for  part  of  the  week,  and  walling  operations 
for  the  rest  of  the  time.  The  method  of  sinking  and  walling  simiil- 
taneously  is  described  later.  In  starting  to  sink  below  the  walling, 
the  shaft  is  cut  narrow  at  first,  and  gradually  widened  out  to  its 
proper  width,  so  as  to  leave  a  ledge  of  rock  to  support  the  walling 


Fio.  28.— Diagram  of  sinking. 


Fio.  29. — Hanging  scaffold. 


above  (see  fig.  28).  When,  at  a  later  stage,  the  walling  is  being 
built  up  from  below,  this  ledge  is  not  removed  all  at  once,  but  it  is 
taken  out  in  sections  around  the  circumference,  these  sections  or  arcs 
being  then  built  up  to  the  walling  above  until  the  junction  is  made 
good  all  round.  The  masonry  is  not  usually  built  back  close  to  the 
strata,  but  a  small  space  is  left,  which  is  filled  with  fine  ashes  or 
other  porous  material,  so  that  it  helps  to  relieve  the  pressure  arising 
from  the  sides  on  the  brickwork.  The  walling  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  a  'hanging  scaffold'  or  *  walling  cradle,'  made  up  of  3-in.  or 
4-in.  planking,  bolted  together  and  made  to  fit  the  curve  of  the 
shaft.  It  is  usually  made  with  1-in.  or  2-in.  clearance  all  round, 
and  guides  the  workman  in  the  building  of  the  brickwork.  The 
'cradle'  is  secured  to  the  winding  rope  by  four  chains,  the  latter 
being  fastened  to  the  scaffold  by  eye-bolts  (see  fig.  29).     The  scaffold 
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should  be  made  to  fold  up  at  the  centre,  so  that  when  a  section  of 
walling  is  completed  it  can  be  folded  and  slung  to  the  sides  of  the 
shaft,  instead  of  being  raised  and  lowered  each  time. 

Sometimes  the  walling  is  carried  out  by  the  help  of  iron  sections, 
fixed  all  round  the  outside  circumference  of  the  walling  scaffold. 
The  height  of  these  sections  is  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  3  in.  The  brick- 
work is  placed  around  and  in  contact  with  it.  When  a  circular  tier 
of  walling  is  thus  completed,  the  iron  section  is  raised  and  another 
tier  of  masonry  placed  in  position.  In  this  way  the  time  usually 
spent  in  measuring  the  diameter  and  ascertaining  whether  the 
masonry  is  vertical  is  saved. 

When  the  space  between  the  walling  and  the  strata  is  to  be  filled 


Fios.  80  and  81.— Galloway's  scaffold. 


in  with  concrete  or  cement,  the  larger  size  of  iron  circle  is  used,  so 
that  more  may  be  left  below,  as  a  support,  until  the  cement  sets. 

Sinking  and  Walling  Simultaneously. — The  work  of  sinking  has  in 
ordinary  cases  to  be  suspended  while  walling  is  being  performed. 
In  order  to  obviate  this,  a  scaffold  invented  by  Mr  William 
Galloway  is  used,  consisting  of  a  wooden  floor,  fixed  to  an  angle 
iron  frame  (see  figs.  30  and  31).  There  are  two  platforms,  and 
access  between  them  is  effected  by  means  of  an  iron  ladder. 

On  one  side  of  the  bottom  platform  is  placed  a  hinged  door, 
which  can  be  raised,  to  admit  of  material  being  raised  or  lowered. 
The  scaflfold  is  steadied  by  two  guide  ropes,  and  as  it  occupies 
nearly  the  full  area  of  the  shaft  inside  the  walling,  it  saves  the 
time  usually  taken  in  measuring  the  diameter  every  few  yards. 
At  Newbattle  Colliery  a  scaffold,  constructed  on  this  principle,  was 
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used  for  putting  in  the  brick  lining  a  shaft  1650  ft.  deep,  20  ft 
diameter,  walled  from  top  to  bottom.  The  construction  of  the 
scaflfold  will  be  understood  from  figs.  32  and  33.  The  cradle  as  here 
used  consisted  of  a  working  floor  a  and  a  projecting  roof  b. 
Between  these,  ample  height  is  left  for  men  to  work.  The  centre 
of  the  cradle  contains  an  opening  providing  space  for  two  buckets 
or   *  kibbles  *   t/O   pass  each   other.     This   opening   is   fenced    by  a 

circle  of  sheet  iron  6|  ft.  high 
and  \  in.  thick,  boltei  to  the 
six  upright  angle  bars  and 
hangers.* 

The  floor  stage  was  formed 
by  a  4  in.  X  4  in.  X  I  in.  mild 
steel  angle-bar,  bent  to  the 
curvature  of  the  shaft,  sup- 
ported on  and  fastened  to  the 
bottom  frame  or  flooring,  which 
was  constructed  of  5  in.  x  5  in. 
X I  in.  steel  angle-bars.  A 
door  or  hatchway  was  hinged 
to  the  floor  and  raised  or 
lowered  by  block  and  tackle 
fastened  by  shackles  to  the 
door  or  framing  of  the  scaffold. 
The  door  was  recessed  to  allow 
of  its  closing  the  air- boxes  and 
pipes.  Hatchway  doors  were 
also  left  on  the  other  side  of 
the  cradle  to  permit  of  the 
brick  kibble  being  lowered 
through  if  required.  The  roof 
of  the  scafibld  was  made  of 
5  in.  X  5  in.  x  |  in.  steel  imgle- 
irons  covered  with  |-in.  sheet- 
iron  platea  Where  the  sus- 
pending wheels  carried  the 
whole  of  the  cradle,  the  fram- 
ing of  the  roof  was  constructed 
of  double  5  in.  X  5  in.  x  |  in.  steel  angle-bars  riveted  together. 

The  floor  and  roof  of  the  scaffold  were  connected  together  by  four 
comer  steel  angle-bars  5  in.  x  5  in.  x  |  in.  bolted  to  the  top  and  bottom 
framing.  Four  stays  8  8  were  placed  to  the  four  upright  bars  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  and  stiffening  the  roof  framing.  Two 
tension-rods  IJ  hi.  diameter  were  secur^  to  the  double  angle-bars 
and  to  the  outer  ring  of  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
and  carrying  the  floor. 

*  Trans,  Fed.  Insl,  Min.  Engs,,  vol.  viii.  p.  118. 


Fio.  32.— Section  of  scaffold  used  at 
Newbattle  Colliery. 
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A  sheet-iron  ring,  ^  in.  thick,  was  bolted  to  the  circular  framing, 
and  formed  a  fence  round  the  scaffold  18  in.  high.  The  difference 
between  the  diameter  of  the  pit  and  the  upper  side  of  this  ring  was 
about  1^  in.,  i.e.  an  opening  of  |  in.  existed  between  the  brickwork 
and  the  fence.  Fending  plates  p  p  were  bolted  to  the  bottom  of  the 
scaffold  to  guide  the  bucket  into  the  opening  of  the  floor.  The 
weight  of  the  scaffold  was  about  8  J  tons,  but  with  a  full  working 
load  became  about  20  tons.  The  scaffold  was  suspended  in  the 
shaft  by  four  ropes  in 
double  purchase,  the  ropes  p 

being  5  inches  in  circumfer-  ' 

ence  and  made  of  Bessemer 
steel  wire.  One  end  of 
these  ropes  was  made  fast 
at  the  surface  bj  attach- 
ment  to    a    heavy   screw 

which  served  the  purpose  ^^ 

of  adjustment  in  the  event  3 

of  the  ropes  riding  un- 
evenly on  the  drums.  The 
other  end  passed  round  the 
wheel  on  the  cradle  and 
over  another  wheel  on  the 
winding  frame  and  thence 
to  the  crab  drum.     Four 

drums  were  thus  required  Fio.  33.— Plan  of  scalfold  used  at 

on  the  crab  engine.    These  Newbattle  Colliery. 

ropes  between  the  scaffold 

and  the  pulley  on  the  frame  also  served  for  guide  ropes  for  a  rider 
to  run  on,  to  guide  the  kettle  in  the  shaft.  In  addition  to  these, 
another  guide  rope,  made  fast  at  the  top  like  the  others  and  looped 
down  the  shaft,  was  provided.  Upon  this  was  hung  a  pulley 
supporting  a  water  tank  and  scaffold  with  two  pulsometers,  and 
the  suction  and  delivery  pipes.  The  double  rope  was  brought 
through  the  cradle  and  the  loose  end  led  to  one  of  the  two 
drums  on  the  winding  engine.  The  other  drum  was  provided 
with  a  winding  rope,  and  the  bucket  used  with  this  rope  ran  with 
a  rider,  with  the  pump-suspending  rope  as  a  guide  at  each  side, 
and  served  to  supply  the  scaffold  with  bricks,  lime,  etc.  Both 
drums  on  the  winding  engine  were  worked  by  clutches,  so  that  when 
shots  were  being  fired  at  the  bottom,  the  piilsometer  and  scaffold, 
etc.,  after  being  disconnected  from  the  steam  pipe,  could  be  hauled 
up  out  of  danger. 

The  whole  of  the  work  and  the  details  of  sinking  were  carried  on 
simultaneously  with  the  walling  without  the  men  requiring  to  be 
drawn  from  the  pit  bottom,  the  only  time  the  cradle  required  raising 
to  the  surface  being  when  changing  shifts. 
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The  advantages  claimed  for  this  method  are : — 

It  pennits  of  quick  winding  with  double  buckets. 
No  time  lost  through  sinkers  being  withdrawn  for  walling. 
The  brickwork  can  be  done  better  by  skilled  bricklayers,  at  a  less  cost 
In  forming  lodgments  or  roads  off  the  shaft-side,  no  delay  need  be  incurred. 
The  SUB) tension  of  a  substantial  structure  in  the  shaft  affords  protection  to 
the  men  working  at  the  pit-bottom. 

When  the  strata  passed  through  are  soft  and  unable  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  curb  and  walling,  holes  are  drilled  all  round  the  side  of 
the  pit,  and  strong  iron  rods  I  ^  in.  to  2  in.  diameter  and  I ^  to  3  ft. 
long,  on  which  the  crib  is  laid,  are  driven  in.  The  walling  then  pro- 
ceeds in  the  usual  way.  When  these  rods  require  to  be  used,  the 
distance  between  the  curbs  should  be  very  much  shorter  than  in  hard 
strata. 

When  the  strata  are  giving  off  water,  ring  curbs  will  require  to  be 
put  in,  to  protect  the  brickwork  and  to  convey  the  water  to  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  shaft,  which  is  done  by  having  a  pipe  connection  between 
every  two  curbs. 

The  ordinary  *  garland  ^  or  *  water  ring  *  is  usually  an  iron  curb, 
cast  with  a  groove,  and  is  often  a  walling 
and  water  curb   combined ;  sometimes  it 
*  *        is  made  of  wood  and  an  annular  space  left 
in  it.     Above  each  curb  the  brickwork  is 
*  shorn  ^  back  to  allow  the  water  free  access 
to  the  ring  (see  fig.  34).     It  is  most  impor- 
"^     tant  that  these  rings  should  be  thoroughly 
water-tight.      Sometimes  a  layer  of  well- 
puddled  clay  is  put  in  behind,  but  a  better 
plan  is  to  lay  them  on  felt  or  oakum,  and 
Fig.  84.— Water  ring.         grout  them  with  good  cement. 

In  walling,  a  good  quality  of  brick  is 
most  necessary,  the  most  satisfactory  l>eing  good  alumina  fire-bricks. 
Except  in  very  small  shafts,  ordinary  shaped  bricks  can  be  used; 
the  mortar  employed  should  be  made  from  good  hydraulic  lime, 
mixed  with  *  mine  dust '  from  calcined  iron-ore  heaps,  which  makes 
a  better  binding  material  than  sand. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  walling,  guides,  etc.,  of  a  circular 
shaft  12  ft.  diameter  is  shown  in  figs.  35  and  36,  the  shaft  bemg 
fitted  with  wood  guides. 

Tubbing, — When  large  quantities  of  water  are  met  with  in  the 
strata  to  be  simk  through,  cast  iron  tubbing  is  used  to  keep  back  the 
inflow,  to  save  pumping  and  keep  the  shaft  dry.  The  tubbing  (figs. 
37,  38,  39)  is  made  in  segments  suitable  to  the  radius  of  the  pit,  the 
depth  and  thickness  of  each  segment  varying  accoi-ding  to  the  pres- 
sure to  which  it  is  to  be  subjected.  The  rings  or  segments  are  built 
up  from  a  *  wedging  curb,'  carefully  laid  on  a  smooth  bed  cut  round 
he  pit.     The  wedging  curb  is  a  box-shaped  ring  of  cast  iron  1  in. 
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to  1^  in.  thick,  6  in.  to  8  in.  deep,  and  12  in.  to  14  in.  wide,  and 
made  in  convenient  sections.  At  the  point  where  a  wedging  curb  is 
to  be  placed,  the  shaft  is  *  shorn '  back  to  admit  its  being  placed  in 
position,  and  a  small  annular  space  is  left  all  round.  When  the  curb 
has  been  laid  in  position  and  securely  wedged,  the  tubbing  is  built 
up  from  it,  the  joints  between  every  two  rings  of  tubbing  being  filled 


nrmliing 
t 


Fios.  35  and  86. — Plan  and  sectional  elevation  of  oircular  shaft. 

with  soft  fir  sheathing  or  thin  sheet  lead  so  as  to  secure  a  water-tight 
joint.  The  spaces  left  between  the  tubbing  and  the  strata  are  usually 
filled  with  good  concrete  or  cement.  The  segments  of  tubbing  are 
generally  cast  smooth  on  one  side,  and  a  small  hole  left  in  the  centre 
to  relieve  the  pressure  of  water  behind,  while  it  is  being  built  up, 
these  holes  being  afterwards  carefully  plugged  up.     A  corrugated 
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form  of  cast-iron  tubbing  has  been  employed  on  the  Continent  with 
excellent  results,  as  it  is  both  strong  and  light.     The  thickness  of 
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Fios.  37,  38,  and  39.  ^Segment  of  tubbing. 

tubbing  required  will  vary  according  to  depth  and  pressure  to  be 
resisted.     The  thickness  may  be  found  from  the  following  rule  : — 

i—  -^1  where  <  =  thickness  of  tubbing  in  inches. 

R= radius  of  pit  in  inches. 
p= pressure  per  sq.  in.  in  lbs.  =head  in  ft.  x  '484. 
M  =  factor  of  safety  (6  to  10). 
/=  resistance  of  tubbing  to  crushing. 

(For  cast  iron /=  100,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.) 

Kxample, — What  thickness  of  the  tubbing  would  be  required  for  a 
shaft  15  ft.  diameter,  and  a  head  of  water  50  fms.  ? 


t  = 


90  X  50  X  6  X  '434  x  10 
100,000 


=  ri7  in.  +  i  in.  (to  allow  for  wear). 


N.D. — This  would  be  the  thickness  required  at  bottom  of  tubbing. 
The   formula  given   by  Green  well*   will   also  supply  the   same 
information. 

;r=.03+     ^^     . 
50,000 

Where  x  =  thickness  of  tubbing  in  decimals  of  a  foot ;  P  =  depth  in 
feet ;  D  =  diameter  of  pit  in  feet ;  '03  =  a  constant. 

*  Mine  Engineering^  by  C.  Greenwell. 
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Con'osion  of  Tubbing. — Certain  substances  held  in  solution  by 
water  are  very  injurious  to  iron  surfaces,  and  to  prevent  corrosion, 
the  tubbing  often  receives  a  coating  of  tar  or  of  some  hard  varnish. 
In  up-cast  shafts  where  furnaces  are  used  for  ventilation,  the  fumes 
and  gases  given  off  by  the  furnace  are  also  very  injurious,  and  the 
only  remedy  is  to  line  the  tubing  with  good  fire-brick  to  protect  it. 

Coffering. — Another  method  of  shutting  off  water  from  the  shaft 
is  to  use  coffering,  which  is  simply  a  brick  wall  with  a  space  in  the 
centre,  this  space  being  filled  in  with  good 
cement,  which  makes  a  water-tight  walling. 

A  third  method  of  coffering  differs  some- 
what  from  that  usually   employed.      The 
wall  in  this  case  (fig.  40)  is  of  4^  in.  brick- 
work,  about   3   ft.  at  a  time  being  built, 
while  in  front  were  placed  sheet-iron  plates 
a  a  14  to  16  wire  gauge.'*     In  front  of  this, 
brickwork  20  in.  thick  was  built  up,  leav- 
ing a  space  of  1^  in.  between  the  inner  and 
outer  walls,  to  be  filled  in  with  cement,  in 
which  the  iron  plates  were  also  embedded. 
As  the  pressure  of  the  water  became   less 
the  thickness  of  the  walling  was  gradually 
reduced  from  20  in.  to  15  in.,  and  finally 
to  10  in.,  the  space  for  cement  being  kept 
in  continuous  lengths.     The  best  results  are 
obtained  when  the  water  in  the  pit  is  allowed 
to  follow  the  work,  so  that  the  cement  sets 
utider  water,  but  this  is  not  always  prac- 
ticable.   The  brickwork  in  the  walling  should 
also  be  set  in  cement.     At  the  bottom  of 
the  water-bearing  strata  a  short  length  of 
solid  walling  should    be   put  in  wherever 
possible,  and  the  water  conveyed   through 
it  by  pipes.    It  is  generally  found  that  when 
water  is  met  with,  a  considerable  quantity 
percolates  through  the  brickwork  for  a  few 
days,  but  as  a  rule   it  ultimately  becomes 
quite  dry.      The   cost  of  coffering  of  this 
description  was,  in  a  particiilar  instance,  £6,  6s.  8d.  per  vertical  foot 
over  a  distance  of  240  ft.,  which  included  the  cost  of  labour  and 
material,  and  the  exact  cost  of  enlarging  the  shaft  sufficiently  to 
admit  of  the  extra  thickness  of  walling.      The  cost  for  tubbing  of 
the  same  length  was  estimated  at  £12  per  foot  for  a  shaft  18  ft. 
diameter.     But  £12  per  foot  is  a  very  low  estimate  compared  with 
some    instances    where   this    method    has    been    adopted ;    as,   for 
instance,  at   Shireoaks   Colliery,   where   a   total   depth  of  170  yds. 
*  Trans.  Fed.  Inst.  Min.  Engs.,  vul.  viii.  ]»p.  18,  19. 


Water- 
pipe. 


Fig.  40.— Coffering. 
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of  tubbing  in  a  shaft  12  ft.  diameter  cost  no  less  than  J^O,  2s. 
per  yard. 

During  the  sinking  of  the  shafts  at  the  Maypole  Colliery  great 
difficulties  were  experienced  from  extensive  water  feeders,  one  of 
which  delivered  90,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour.  The  coffering 
arrangements,  which  were  of  a  complicated  and  costly  nature,  have 
been  described  in  detail  in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Society  of 
Mining  Students* 

The  thickness  of  coflfering  required  to  resist  a  given  pressure  of 
water  can  be  found  by  means  of  the  formula  given  in  the  case  of 
tubbing,  except  that  a  different  value  must  be  assigned  to/,  viz.,  the 
crushing  strength  of  good  brickwork  set  in  cement,  which  may  be 
taken  as  about  2500  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Cost  of  Sinking, — This  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  strata 
to  be  sunk  through,  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  dealt  with  during 
sinking,  the  size  of  the  shaft,  and  the  price  of  labour.  In  the 
particular  districts  labour  will  probably  cost  from  6s.  to  15s.  per 
cubic  yard  excavated.  Tlie  cost  of  sinking  and  lining  the  two  shafts 
at  Harris's  Navigation  Colliery,  each  17  ft.  diameter,  was  as 
follows  t  : — 

Average  cost  per  yard  for  sinking  50  yds.  in  shale  near  pit 
bottom. 

Without  Pumps.  With  Pumps. 

Labour,  .        .        .         .     £9    8    2  per  yd.  £10    2    4  per  yd. 

Material  (Stores,  etc. ),     .        211     4      „  8    0    4,, 


Total, 


£11  19    6 


£13    2    6 


In  hard  rock  the  cost  was  £44,  13s.  2d.  per  yard,  using  pumps, 
and  the  cost  for  walling  in  the  same  shafts,  for  18  in.  brickwork  and 
two  curbs  per  yard,  was  £11,  7s.  10d.,-or  an  average  of  £1,  3s.  lOd. 
per  cubic  yard  of  brickwork,  which  seems  rather  high.  To  the  above 
cost  would  require  to  be  added  the  cost  of  guides  and  fixing,  which 
would  be  about  258.  per  yard,  if  iron  or  steel  guides  are  used ;  if  wire 
rope  guides,  the  cost  would  be  lOs.  to  12s.  6d.  per  yard. 

The  cost  of  sinking  a  shaft  20  ft.  in  diameter,  600  yds.  deep, 
with  18  in.  brickwork,  in  a  Welsh  colliery,  has  been  given  by 
Professor  Galloway  as  follows  : — 


Wages  and  salaries,  £14,400,    . 
2,600,000  bricks  @  86s.  per  1000, 
950  tons  of  lime  @  10s.  6d.  per  ton, 
3500  tons  of  sand  @  6s.  ,,      ,, 

600  tons  of  coal  @  6s.  ,i      ,, 

Timber  for  mid-brattice,  etc.,  . 
Stores,  lighting,  etc.,    . 
Contingencies,  . 


£14,400 

4,875 

498 

876 

180 

1,000 

3,000 

8,000 


Vol.  xxi.  p.  65. 


£27,828 
t  Irans.  Inst,  Civil  Enga.^  voL  Ixiv.  p.  2X 
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This  gives  an  average  of  ^46,  lOs.  4d.  per  yard  for  sinking  and 
walling  alone.  The  rate  of  sinking  averaged  8*3  yds.  per  week,  and 
3000  to  4000  gallons  of  water  per  hour  had  to  be  dealt  with. 

Bate  of  Sinking. — This  varies  very  much  according  to  the  strata 
and  difficulties  met  with,  ranging,  for  a  shaft  15  ft.  to  16  ft.  diameter, 
from  2  J  to  3  yds.  in  very  hard  strata  to  8  or  10  yds.  in  ordinary 
strata  per  week. 

SinkLng  Eectangular  Shafts.— The  procedure  is  much  the  same  in 
sinking  rectangular  shafts  as  in  the  sinking  of  circular  ones.  The 
shaft  having  been  properly  pegged  off,  the  surface  soil  is  excavated, 
as  already  describcKi,  and  the  sides  supported  with  temporary  wood, 
until  a  convenient  depth  or  the  rock  heieid  is  reached,  when  the  first 
set  of  *  barring '  is  usually  put  in,  great  care  being  taken  to  square 
the  bed  for  it,  and  to  set  it  level.  The  first  set  having  been 
properly  adjusted,  others  are  built  up  above  it,  to  3  ft.  or  there- 
abouts above  the  surface,  to  afford  sufficient  height  for  emptying  the 
material  excavated,  and  also  to  prevent  water  flowing  into  the  shaft, 


Racking 


Fios.  41,  42,  and  48. — Fixing  timber. 

the  back  of  the  barring  being  well  puddled  with  good  blue  clay  for 
this  purpose. 

The  sets  of  barring  are  fitted  into  the  shaft,  either  cut  square, 
with  an  ordinary  *  butt '  joint,  and  comer  i-ackings  (fig.  41)  put  in  to 
bind  them  together ;  or  they  may  be  notched  into  each  other  (fig. 
42),  which  makes  a  neater  and  stronger  job.  Comer  rackings  are 
also  used  square  as  at  fig.  42,  and  angle-bars  are  also  occasionally 
employed  for  this  purpose  (see  fig.  43).  They  are  neat  and  strong ; 
and  they  have  the  further  merit  of  lasting  very  much  longer  than 
wood.  The  barring  when  put  in  position  should  be  well  and  tightly 
wedged  at  the  comers,  and  also  opposite  each  bimton ;  the  spaces 
behind  the  barring  should  be  well  packed  with  some  light  material, 
branches  of  fir  trees  for  preference,  to  ensure  efficient  drainage.  Figs. 
44  and  45  show  the  plan  and  elevation  of  a  rectangular  shaft,  and 
illustrate  how  the  lining,  bun  tons,  etc.,  are  fixed.  The  sizes  of  wood 
used  for  barring  (lining)  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  strata 
passed  through.  In  ordinary  strata  not  giving  off  much  water, 
barring  of  white  or  red  pine,  9  in.  x  4  in.,  is  used  at  the  surface,  and 
9  in.  X  3  in.  in  the  rest  of  the  shaft.  Where  the  pressure  is  great 
and  the  shaft  large,  or  where  loose  material  has  to  be  passed  through, 
the  barring  may  be  9  in.  x  5  in.  or  12  in.  x  6  in.     The  comer  rackings 
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are  usually  2^  in.  x  H  in.  or  2  in.  square ;  if  angle  iron  is  used  it 
may  be  5  in.  x  5  in.  x  |  in.,  or  5  in.  x  4  in.  x  ^  in. 

Wood  lining  in  down-cast  shafts  lasts,  on  an  average,  about  fifteen 
years,  but  in  up-cast  shafts  the  average  is  much  shorter. 

When  the  barring  is  fitted  in  it  is  further  strengthened  by  wall- 
plates  and  buntons,  the  former  being  put  opposite  each  bunton,  and 
the  latter  themselves  being  put  in  at  right  angles  to  the  barring,  the 
perpendicular  distance  between  them  varying  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft., 
according  to  the  strata  passed  through,  but  averaging  4  ft.     The 


Figs.  44  and  45.— Plan  and  elevation  of  rectangular  shaft. 

buntons  may  be  of  either  white  or  red  pine ;  the  sizes  used  are  5  in. 
X  5  in.,  6  in.  X  6  in.,  or  8  in.  x  6  in.,  or  for  small  shafts  8  in.  x  3  in. 

It  is  now  the  general  practice,  especially  in  large  shafts,  to  put 
*filHng-in  pieces'  or  *  punch  props*  between  the  bimtons  at  each 
end,  and  also  at  the  centre  of  each  of  the  latter,  these  *  punch  props  ' 
giving  greater  strength  and  stability. 

Rectangular  shafts  arc  now  generally  lined  from  top  to  bottom. 
This  gives  additional  security  to  the  shaft,  and  facilitates  the  fixing 
of  the  buntons  and  guides. 

After  the  surface  soil  has  been  sunk  through  it  is  usual  to  erect  a 
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windlass  or  steam  crane,  but  a  windlass  is  only  suitable  for  small 
shafts,  and  can  only  be  economically  used  for  depths  of  15  or  20 
yds.,  beyond  which  it  is  better  either  to  employ  a  small  temporary 
sinking  engine,  or  to  erect  the  permanent  winding  engines  at  once. 
For  large  shafts  steam  cranes  are  much  used  for  the  earlier  sinking, 
as  they  give  more  power  than  a  windlass,  besides  being  speedier  and 
safer  to  work  with,  while  the  bucket  can  be  swung  clear  of  the  shaft, 
and  lauded  at  any  desired  point  for  tipping. 

If  a  temporary  engine  is  used  for  sinking,  it  should  be  placed  in 
such  a  position  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  erection  of  the  permanent 
winding  engine,  otherwise  much  delay  may  be  caused.  The  temporary 
engine  is  often  erected  as  close  to  the  shaft  as  possible,  so  that  the 
permanent  engines  may  be  laid  down  behind  it,  and  the  erection  of 
screens,  etc.,  may  be  proceeded  with  while  sinking  is  going  on. 
This  saves  time  and  enables  coal  to  be  dealt  with  immediately  the 
shafts  are  sunk.  The  sinking  engine  is  sometimes  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  it  can  be  afterwards  used  for  haulage  purposes  under- 
ground. 

When  sinking,  the  shaft  is  usually  covered  over,  only  sufficient 
space  being  left  for  the  bucket  to  pass  through.  When  the  kibble  is 
tipped  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  without  the  aid  of  scaffolding,  a  strong 
beam  is  laid  across  the  pit,  to  which  *  sliding'  deals  are  fixed,  to 
prevent  the  bucket  from  catching  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  and  also 
to  make  it  '  strike '  easier  if  no  bogie  or  chain  is  used.  Very  often 
a  bogie  is  used  for  receiving  the  kibble  when  it  arrives  at  the  surface, 
made  so  that  it  entirely  covers  the  shaft  (fig.  46),  and  prevents 
anything  from  falling  on  the  men  at  work  at  the  bottom.  Some- 
times a  chain  or  rope  fixed  to  a  beam  on  the  pithead  frame  is  used 
to  swing  the  kibble  clear  of  the  shaft.  Another  method  of  closing 
the  top  of  the  shaft  is  by  means  of  folding-doors  with  rails  on  their 
upper  sides.  The  accompanying  illustrations  (figs.  47  and  48)  show 
the  arrangement  used  by  Professor  Wm.  Galloway  while  sinking  the 
Llanbradach  shafts.*  The  two  folding  wooden  doors  are  held  together 
by  hinges  a  a,  which  are  keyed  on  to  shafts  b  b\  Balance  weights, 
c  c  c  c\  are  attached  (two  to  each  door),  and  these  are  connected  by 
rods  dd\  through  cranks  on  the  two  opposite  shafts  so  that  the 
doors  open  and  shut  simultaneously  when  the  hand  lever  g  is  drawn 
backward  or  pushed  forward  respectively;  ee'  shows  the  position 
of  doors  when  open,  and  the  balance  weights//*  will  then  be  in  the 
position  shown  in  fig.  47.  If  the  doors  are  shut  when  the  winding 
rope  is  in  the  shaft,  the  two  guide  ropes  and  the  winding  rope  pass 
through  three  holes  on  the  centre  line  of  the  door.  A  beam  is  put 
across  the  shaft  directly  below  the  balance  weights,  which  are  boxed 
in  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  accident.  The  rods,  levers, 
cranks,  and  balance  weights  are  also  boxed  in  above,  and  only  the 
lever  (7  projects  through  longitudinal  slots  in  the  cover.  In  using 
•  Ledureg  on  Shqft  Sinking^  p.  7. 
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this  apparatus,  when  the  bucket  is  at  the  surface,  the  doors  are 
closed,  and  a  tipping  waggon  into  which  the  contents  of  the  bucket 
are  emptied  is  run  on,  without  taking  the  bucket  off  the  winding 
rope.  The  waggon  is  then  withdrawn,  the  doors  opened,  and  the 
bucket  is  ready  to  descend.  Whatever  method  is  adopted,  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  let  no  loose  material,  such  as  ston^  bolts, 
etc.,  fall  down  the  shafts. 

Preparing  the  Wood, — All  wood,  such  as  barring,  bun  tons,  racking, 
etc.,  should  be  prepared  at  the  surface,  ready  to  be  sent  down  the 
pit  as  required,  as  this  saves  much  labour,  wood  being  difficult  to  cut 
and  dress  in  a  confined  shaft.     A  hand  winch,  with  a  thin  wire  rope 


Fig.  46. — Arrangement  for  receiving  kibble  with  bogie. 

and  a  large  muzzle  attached,  should  be  kept  ready  for  lowering  the 
wood  to  the  sinkers  as  required. 

Disposition  of  Labour  and  Tools  Required. — The  sinking  is  gener- 
ally carried  on  continuously  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  with  the 
exception  of  Sundays,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  on  each 
shift  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  shaft,  etc.  For  a  rectangular 
shaft  23  ft.  X  7  ft.  the  number  of  men  employed  would  be  twenty- 
one,  i.e.  seven  men  on  each  shift;  for  smaller  shafts  three  or  four 
men  on  each  shift  would  be  sufficient.  In  a  circular  shaft  18  ft.  to 
20  ft.  in  diameter,  sixteen  to  twenty  men  should  suffice  for  each 
shift ;  an  average  labour  allowance  being  one  man  for  every  18  to  20 
square  feet  of  sinking. 
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The  tools  used  in  sinking  are  spades,  shovels,  picks,  jumpers,  2  ft., 
3  ft.,  and  4  ft.  long,  and  1  in.  to  2^  in.  across  the  mouth ;  single 
and  double-headed  hammers,  stemmers,  cleaners,  saws,  axes,  screw- 
keys,  and  porting-bolts.     Two  kibbles  will  also  be  required,  each  to 


Figs.  47  and  48. — Galloway  systero. 

hold  10  to  20  cwts.  of  material,  and  also  a  water-barrel  to  hold  15 
to  30  cwts.  of  water. 

Special  Methods  of  Sinking. — When  thick  beds  of  running  sand, 
gravel  and  water,  or  peat  moss  or  mud  and  boulders,  are  met  with 
either  at  the  surface  or  further  down,  the  following  special  methods 
of  sinking  may  be  employed  : — 

Sinking  by  pile  driving. 

Sinking  by  brick  drnm,  iron  or  ateel  cylinders,  rectangular  iron  cylinders. 

Sinking  by  combination  of  brick  drum  and  iron  or  steel  cylinder. 

Sinking  by  compressed  air  ;  e.g.,  Triger  system. 

Sinking  by  boring  or  drilling  out  the  shaft ;  «.gr.,  Kind-Chaudron  system. 

Sinking  by  freezing  the  strata  ;  «.gr.,  Poetsch  or  Gobert  systems. 

PUe^riving,  or  sinking  by  piles,  is  one  of  the  commonest  and 
easiest  methods  of  sinking  through  a  moderately  deep  bed  of  sand 
met  with  at  the  surface. 
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The  piles  used  for  this  purpose  are  usually  of  red  or  white  pine 
12  to  15  ft.  long,  9  in.  broad,  and  3  hi.  thick,  sharpened  and  shod 
with  iron  at  the  bottom,  to  facilitate  driving,  while  at  the  top  a  hoop 
of   iron  is  shrunk  on  to  prevent  splitting  while  the   pile   is   being 
driven  down  (see  fig.  49).     Before  starting  to  sink,  a  strong  frame- 
work of  timber,  of  the  size  required,  is  fitted  together,  and  laid  down 
on  the  site  where  the  shaft  is  to  be  sunk.     The  first  set  of  piles  are 
then  driven  in  all  round  it  'skin  for  skin,'  the  commonest  method 
of  driving  them  being  by  hand,  the  man  using  a  large  mallet.     If 
they  cannot  be  driven  easily  by  the  mallet  or  hanmier,  a  *  monkey  ' 
may  be  used,  or  the   necessary   pressure  applied   by   means  of   a 
hydraulic  ram.     As  the  piles  of  each  succeeding  set  are  driven  in 
they  are  firmly  supported  by  side  and  end  bars,  and  buntons  placed 
at  convenient  distance  apart,  as  shown  in  fig.  49.     When  a  pit  has 
to   be  sunk   by  this   method,   it   must  be   commenced  very  much 
larger  than  the  finished  dimensions  required, 
especially  if  the  depth  of  sand  to  be  sunk 
through  is  considerable,  as  every  set  of  piles 
put  in  reduces  the  size  of  the  shaft  by  at 
least  18  in.     Sometimes  the  piles  are  driven 
inclined  outwards  to  keep  the  size  of  shaft 
from  being  reduced   too  much,  but  by  this 
method  it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  the  barring 
perpendicular.     If  any  space  is  left  between 
the  piles  and  the  walling  or  barring,  it  should 
be  filled  up  with   good  cement  or  concrete, 
and  the  piles  withdrawn  if  possible.     Sinking 
by  piles  is  an  expensive  method,  and  some- 
times not  a  very  successful  one,  if  the  sand 
Fig.  49.— Pile-driving,      is  very  quick,  or  when  the  strata  are  watery 
and  mixed  with  boulders.     The  limit  of  depth 
that  can  be  sunk  through  by  pile-driving  is  about  60  or  70  ft.,  but 
it  is  more  efficient  when  the  depth  does  not  exceed  30  to  40  ft 

BHck  Drums, — Sinking  through  running  sand  is  often  done  by 
what  is  known  as  the  *  Drum  *  method.  When  this  system  is  adopted, 
a  curb  of  wood,  14  in.  to  18  in.  broad  and  6  in.  thick  (figs.  50,  51), 
is  laid  down  on  the  site  to  be  sunk  through ;  in  a  rectangular  shaft 
a  square  frame  is  used,  firmly  morticed  and  bolted  together.  The 
curb  or  frame  is  carefully  adjusted  with  a  straight-edge  and  spirit- 
level,  to  get  it  perfectly  horizontal.  Upon  this  curb  a  tier  of  dry 
brickwork  is  placed,  until  a  height  of  3  or  4  ft.  has  been  reached, 
when  another  curb  is  placed  in  position  and  secured  to  the  first  by 
strong  tie-bolts  of  wrought  iron ;  more  brickwork  is  then  placed  in 
position  until  the  dnim  begins  to  sink  by  its  own  weight.  Workmen 
stand  in  the  centre  and  excavate  the  sand  as  it  sinks,  taking  care  that 
the  bottom  of  the  drum  is  2  or  3  ft.  in  advance  of  the  excavation, 
and  at  the  same  time  keeping  it  in  a  horizontal  position,  for  one  of 
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the  great  difficulties  in  sinking  by  this  method  is  keeping  tlie  drum 
t»inily  vertical,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  canting.  To  reduce  the 
friction  of  the  drum  during  descent,  and  also  to  keep  the  brickwork 
intact,  a  close  lining  of  planking  is  fixed  all  round  its  outer 
circumference,  the  joints  being  made  water-tight.  As  the  sinking 
proceeds  more  brickwork  and   curbs  are  placed   in   position,  and 


Fios.  50  and  51. — Brick  drum. 


Cutting  shoe. 


secured  by  tie-bolts  as  before,  until  the  solid  ground  is  finally  reached, 
where  a  perfectly  level  bed  must  be  made  for  the  reception  of  the 
first  permanent  walling  curb.  If  the  ground  is  not  loose  enough  for 
the  drum  to  sink  easily,  a  cutting  edge  is  fixed  to  it,  bevelled  on  the 
inside  and  fitted  with  an  iron  shoe  (fig.  51).  For  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  drum  plumb  and  sinking  evenly,  it  is  sometimes  lowered 


Fio.  52. — Hanging  brick  drum. 

by  strong  screws  and  nuts  attached  to  beams  at  the  surface,  or  it 
may  be  lowered  by  ropes  and  winches.  This  method  affords  better 
control  over  the  operations  (fig.  52). 

Cast  or  Wrought-inm  Cylinder. — Brick  drums  are  liable  to  stick, 
and  iron  cylinders  or  drums  are  therefore  preferable.  These  iron 
drums   are  {nade  in  segments,   cast  to   the   curvature   of  the   pit 
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and  strengthened  by  horizontal  and  vertical  ribs,  like  ordinary 
tubbing,  with  the  exception  that  the  ribs  are  cast  on  the  inside  bo 
that  the  outside  of  the  metal  is  left  smooth,  and  offers  as  little  I'esist- 
ance  as  possible  when  sinking  through  the  sand.  The  joints  are 
carefully  rendered  water-tight  by  putting  sheet  lead  between  the 
flanges  and  firmly  bolting  them  together,  a  cutting  edge  being 
attached  to  the  bottom  in  much  the  same  way  as  to  the  brick  drum« 

In  Scotland,  a  method  of  sinking  rectangular  shafts  through 
running  sand  with  iron  tanks  is  adopted  which  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  above  system.  The  tanks  are  usually  made  of  ordinary  boiler- 
plate fastened  together  by  lap  joints  and  rivets: 

Figs.  53,  54,  55  show  the  arrangement  of  the  tank.  The  tank  is 
made  of  segments  of  wrought-iron  boiler  plate  J  in.  or  |  in.  thick, 
and  6  ft.  deep.  The  segments  are  firmly  joined  at  the  comers  with 
overlapping  pieces,  with  which  they  are  riveted  *  flush.* 

When  about  to  sink,  the  drum  is  set  in  the  position  of  the  proposed 
shaft,  and  the  sand  or  mud  removed  from  the  inside,  until  a  sufficient 
depth  has  been  reached  to  put  in  two  or  three  sets  of  barring,  b  ft,  of 
12  in.  X  6  in.  pitch  pine.  The  tank  is  then  forced  down  into  the 
sand  by  means  of  screw-jacks.  Near  to  its  foot  is  an  angle  iron  to 
which  three  sets  of  oak  barring  9  in.  x  6  in.  are  fixed,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  seat  to  a  number  of  screw-jacks  which  are  used  to  lower 
the  tank  as  the  sinking  proceeds.  When  the  first  three  sets  of 
barring  at  the  top  have  been  fixed  to  strong  beams  placed  across  the 
shaft  (fig.  54)  by  means  of  hangers  and  nuts,  the  tank  is  pressed 
down  a  further  distance  of  a  foot  or  so,  and  the  sand  dug  out  until 
room  has  been  made  to  add  another  set  of  barring  below  that  already 
fixed,  to  which  the  last  set  is  hung  by  means  of  wrought-iron  straps 
and  comer  angle  irons.  This  operation  is  continued  until  the  tank 
has  been  sunk  its  full  depth  of  6  ft.,  when  the  same  procedure  is 
gone  through  as  before,  pressing  down  the  cylinders  by  means  of 
the  screw-jacks  and  adding  barring  at  the  bottom  as  required  until 
the  bed  of  sand  has  been  sunk  through. 

By  this  method  beds  of  running  sand  of  almost  any  depth  can  be 
sunk  through  with  safety  and  rapidity.  The  tank  has,  of  course,  to 
be  made  a  great  deal  larger  than  the  finished  size  of  shaft,  as  will  be 
seen  from  fig.  53.  When  the  rock  head  has  been  reached,  the 
regular  barring  is  built  up  to  form  the  shaft  inside  the  first  temporary 
barring,  and  a  space,  which  may  be  filled  in  with  cement  or  concrete, 
left  all  round.  In  sinking  either  with  this  or  any  other  sort  of  drum, 
the  greatest  difficulty  is  to  keep  it  vertical,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
by  maintaining  a  careful  watch  on  the  screws  when  lowering  the  drum 
and  removing  the  sand.  It  is  better  to  make  the  drum  a  little  wider 
at  the  bottom,  1  in.  or  2  in.,  than  at  the  top  end,  as  this  will  assist  it 
to  descend  more  easily  than  if  it  were  the  same  width  throughout. 

Comhination  of  Brick  Drum  and  Iron  or  Steel  Cylinder, — In 
found   of  great  advantage  in  reducing   'skin*   friction  and  giving 
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sinking  through  running  strata  with  the  brick  drum  alone  it  has  been 
found,  as  already  stated,  that  there  is  always  a  considerable  tendency 
for  it  to  go  off  the  perpendicular,  to  stick  fast  altogether,  and  to  give 


mSm%- 


a  =  iron  cylinder  ;  6  =  outside  barring  ;  c  =  angle  iron  ; 
d  =  screw  jacks  ;  e  =  inner  barring  for  shaft. 

an  excessive  amount  of  *  skin  *  friction.  To  overcome  these  difficulties, 
especially  in  very  soft  surfaces,  a  steel  cylinder  is  now  frequently  used 
iu   conjunction   with  the  brickwork.     This  arrangement  b(^  b^en 
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additional  strength  to  the  drum,  and  making  it  sink  more  easily. 
Two  shafts  have  recently  been  sunk  on  this  principle  under  very 
difficult  conditions  at  Olive  Bank  Colliery,  near  Edinburgh,  and  as 
they  form  a  typical  example  of  this  system  of  sinking,  they  may  here 
be  described  more  fully. 

There  are  two  shafts,  70  ft.  apart,  each  14  ft.  in  diameter  inside 
the  finished  brickwork.  The  pits  have  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
152  fms.,  and  having  the  following  section  at  the  surface :  sand, 
5  ft. ;  gravel,  5  ft.  ;  boulder  clay,  22  ft. ;  silt  or  mud,  75  ft. ;  red 
sandstone  (with  much  water),  40  ft. ;  total,  147  ft. 

A  square  pit  was  first  sunk  through  the  boulder  clay  until  the  top 
of  the  running  mud  was  reached.  This  pit  measured  18  ft.  6  in. 
inside  the  wood,  and  was  lined  with  9  in.  broad  x  4  in.  pitch  pine. 
When  the  pit  was  secured  in  this  way  down  to  the  top  of  the  mud — 
i.e.  to  the  bottom  of  the  boulder  clay,  a  distance  of  32  ft. — the  bottom 
segment  of  the  steel  cylinder  with  the  cutting  edge  was  built  in  and 
fixed  in  position.  On  the  top  of  this  segment  were  built  up  as  many 
rings  of  the  cylinder  as  brought  it  above  the  surface  level,  the  work 
of  lowering  the  rings  being  carried  out  by  means  of  a  steam  crane. 
Before  the  actual  sinking  through  the  mud  was  entered  upon,  the 
cylinder  was  therefore  between  30  and  40  ft.  in  length.  The 
cylinder  was  built  entirely  of  steel  plates,  the  bottom  segment  being 

5  ft.  deep  and  f-in.  thick,  while  the  other  rings  were  4  ft.  deep 
and  ^-in.  thick.  The  outside  diameter  of  the  cylinder  was  18  ft. 
2^  in.,  and  the  circle  made  up  of  twelve  segments.  To  facilitate  the 
sinking  of  the  cylinder  the  diameter  of  the  bottom  ring  was  18  ft. 
4  in.,  IJ  in.  wider  than  the  rest  of  the  cylinder.  The  segments 
were  joined  together  by  means  of  T-pieces,  6  in.  x  3  in.  x  J  in., 
and  at  the  four  joints  opposite  the  centre  lines  and  covering  pieces, 

6  in.  x  J  in.  were  also  used.  At  the  top  of  the  bottom  segment 
a  projecting  piece  was  built  all  roimd  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  as 
a  foundation  for  the  brickwork  which  was  to  form  the  shaft  lining. 
This  projecting  piece  was  supported  by  brackets,  also  made  of  T-pieces 
6  in.  X  3  in.  x  ^  in.,  and  fixed  at  intervals  round  the  circumference 
of  the  cylinder.  To  give  further  support  to  this  projecting  shelf 
which  carries  the  walling,  another  projection,  consisting  of  angle-irons, 
was  fixed  on  the  bottom  of  the  lower  segment,  and  from  this  pro- 
jecting piece  a  tapered  section  of  brickwork  was  carried  up  to  the 
shelf  above,  on  which  rests  the  regular  walling.  At  the  outer  edge 
of  this  upper  shelf  or  support,  an  angle-iron,  3  in.  x  3  in.  x  ^  in., 
was  fixed  at  a  distance  of  2  ft.  from  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  and 
this  formed  the  circle  for  the  shaft  lining.  The  lining  consisted  of 
an  outer  ring  of  18  in.  of  brickwork,  and  the  remaining  space  of  6  in. 
was  filled  in  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  pure  cement.  When  the 
cylinder  was  placed  in  position  and  the  sinking  through  the  mud 
about  to  start,  the  procedure  was  to  dig  out  the  silt  or  mud  to  a 
depth  of  2  or  3  ft.  at  a  time.     If  the  cylinder  would  not  sink  by  it« 
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own  weight,  more  brickwork  was  added  from  the  top,  the  brickwork 
lining  being  gradually  added  to  until  the  surface  was  reached.  When 
the  cylinder  would  no  longer  sink  by  its  own  weight  plus  the  weight 
of  the  walling,  which  was  found  to  occur  at  a  depth  of  75  to  80  ft. 
where  the  'skin'  friction  became  excessive,  additional  weight  was 
added  by  using  pig  iron  placed  on  a  scaffold  resting  on  9  in.  x  6  in. 
pitch-pine  buntons  built  into  the  walling.  Before  the  mud  was 
finally  sunk  through,  the  total  weight  of  pig  iron  resting  on  the 
cylinder  amounted  to  400  tons,  and  the  combined  weight  of 
cylinder  and  pig  iron  exceeded  800  tons.  The  digging  of  mud  and 
the  loading  of  the  cylinder  were  continued  till  the  rock-head  was 
reached.  The  progress  made  in  the  sinking  varied  greatly  from  3^  ft. 
down  to  J  in.  per  twenty-four  hours.  The  total  time  taken  to  sink  the 
cylinder  through  the  mud  and  boulder  clay  down  to  the  rock  was  about 
five  months,  this  time  including  the  fixing  of  the  rings,  building  the 
walling,  and  all  the  other  work  connected  with  the  sinking. 

Triger's  Method. — This  system  was  first  applied  by  a  French 
engineer,  M.  Triger,  about  the  year  1841,  to  sink  a  shaft  on  an 
island  in  the  Loire.* 

The  system  essentially  consists  in  forcing  iron  tubbing  down 
through  the  ground  by  pressure  applied  from  above,  and  in  furnish- 
ing the  tubbing  with  an  air  chamber,  which  forms  a  double  diaphragm 
interposed  between  the  outside  atmosphere  and  the  interior  of  the 
pit,  and  maintains  therein  a  pressure  equal  to  that  due  to  the  head 
of  water  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tubbing. 

Figs.  56  and  57  show  the  arrangement  of  tubbing,  etc.  A  is  the 
malleable-iron  chamber,  with  two  man-holes  D  B.  When  placed  in 
position  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  and  firmly  secured,  it  admits  of 
further  excavation  for  the  introduction  of  the  cutting  ring  of  the 
tubbing  C.  Compressed  air  is  forced  in  through  the  pipe  P  into  the 
lower  compartment,  and  the  air  pressure  being  greater  than  that  of 
the  water  contained  in  the  sand  or  strata,  it  holds  in  check  any  water 
tending  to  flow  in,  or  forces  it  up  through  a  flexible  tube. 

The  workmen  enter  the  air  chamber  by  a  door  D  at  the  top,  and 
as  soon  as  they  are  in,  the  opening  is  immediately  shut.  When  the 
pressure  of  air  in  this  chamber  becomes  equal  to  the  pressure  in  the 
lower  compartment  B,  the  second  or  lower  door  is  opened,  and  the 
workmen  proceed  into  the  interior  of  the  pit,  and  there  carry  on  the 
operations  of  sinking,  of  forcing  down  the  tubbing  by  means  of  screw- 
jacks,  and  of  adding  the  segments  as  required. 

All  the  doors  and  joints  should  be  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible, 
and  the  doors  leading  to  the  compartments  are  never  both  opened  at 
the  same  time.  The  maximiun  depth  that  can  be  sunk  by  this 
method  is  about  100  ft.,  the  air  pressure  at  that  depth  being  equal 
to  three  atmospheres,  or  45  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  Even  then,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  workmen  to  stand  it  without  injury  to  health.  At 
•  Trans,  Min,  Inst.  Scot.,  vol.  vL  p.  27. 
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Puits  Marie,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  however,  a  shaft  was  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  111  ft.  in  water  strata  by  this  system.* 

In  this  instance,  it  was  anticipated  that  the  capillarity  existing 
between  the  particles  of  nmning  sand  would  have  the  effect  of 
lightening  the  pressure  due  to  this  head  of   water,  and   the  facts 


"CELi 
s.  56  and  67. — Triger's  method  of  sinking. 

aption.     A  good  many  shafts  have  been  sunk  by 
3  foundations  for  piers  of  bridges,  etc. 
uhaudron  method  of  sinking,  it  is  very  expensive, 
hing  between  £80  and  £800  per  foot  sunk. 

Method. — In  some  districts  in  England,  the  coal- 
iaid  by  strata  containing  very  large  quantities  of 

Trans,  Miiu  Inst,  Scot. ,  vol.  vi.  p,  28. 
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^ater,  which  would  entail  great  expense  in  pumping  during  the  sink- 
nig-  In  some  parts  of  the  French  coal-fields,  the  coal-bearing 
measures  are  overlaid  with  chalk,  which  likewise  contains  large 
volumes  of  water,  the  coal  strata  below  being  comparatively  dry. 
To  sink  shafts  is,  in  either  of  these  cases,  very  expensive,  and  heavy 
pvinaping  machinery  would  be  required  while  sinking  through  the 
water-bearing  strata  in  the  ordinary  method,  while  after  the  coal-beds 
were  reached  and  tubbing  put  into  the  shaft,  no  pumping  apparatus 
w^ould  perhaps  be  required,  and  much  valuable  machinery  would  be 
left  on  hand  that  would  be  of  little  use,  and  could  only  be  sold  at 
considerable  loss.  It  was  to  successfully  meet  and  overcome  such 
difficulties  that  the  Kind-Chaudron  system  of  sinking  was  introduced 
and  adopted.  Since  its  introduction  over  eighty  shafts  have  been  sunk 
on  this  system,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  including  six  in  England. 
The  sinkings  at  Dover  are  being  carried  out  on  this  system. 

Briefly,  this  method  consists  of  boring  out  the  shaft,  and  then 
lowering  into  it  a  water-tight  lining  of  cast-iron  tubbing. 

This  system  of  sinking  may  be  divided  into  the  following  stages  *  : — 

Alternately  bonng  a  small  pit  in  advance  and  then  enlarging  it  by  a  larger 

tool  to  the  full  size  of  the  shaft. 
Preparing  a  seat  for  the  '  moss-boz.' 

Lowering  the  water-tight  lining  or  tubbuig  with  the  moss-box  at  the  bottom. 
Putting  in  the  outside  lining  of  concrete. 
Pumping  out  the  water. 

In  the  preliminary  operations,  a  small  pit  4  ft.  to  8^  ft.  in 
diameter  is  bored  out  by  a  tool  known  as  the  small  trepan,  and 
weighing  about  8  to  12  tons.*  It  is  supplied  with  14  cutting  teeth  or 
chisels  of  chilled  steel,  securely  fasten^  into  the  jaw  of  the  trepan 
(figs.  58,  59,  and  60  show  details  of  small  trepan).  The  trepan  is 
siispended  by  pitch-pine  rods  7  in.  to  8  in.  square,  and  in  long  lengths 
of  50  or  60  ft.  The  rods  or  spears  are  actuated  by  a  steam-engine  with 
a  vertical  cylinder  of  30  to  40  in.  diameter  and  a  stroke  of  about 
4  ft.  A  large  strong  beam  with  the  fulcrum  nearer  the  pit  than  to 
the  engine,  is  attached  at  one  end  to  the  piston  in  the  cylinder,  and 
at  the  other  to  the  rods  to  which  the  trepan  is  fixed.  The  steam- 
engine  actuates  the  trepan  through  this  beam  in  much  the  same  way 
that  bore  rods  are  worked  by  a  brake-staff,  raising  it  from  1  to  2  feet 
at  every  stroke  and  then  allowing  it  to  fall  sharply  by  its  own  weight, 
the  rods  being  turned  in  the  usual  way  after  each  stroke  by  means  of 
a  cross-piece  or  *  tiller.'  The  debris  in  the  small  pit  is  removed  by 
a  sludger,  which  can  be  either  attached  to  the  rods  or  let  down 
by  a  wire  rope  wound  on  a  drum  worked  by  a  small  horizontal  engine 
for  the  purpose. 

When  the  pit  has  been  bored  out  for  a  depth  of  20  or  30  yds., 
the  small  trepan  is  withdrawn  and  the  larger  tool  is  set  to  work. 

This  large  trepan  weighs  about  16  tons,  and  is  fitted  with  a  strong 
•  Ore  and  SUmt  Miniiig^  C.  Le  Neve  Foster,  sixth  edition,  p.  288. 
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iron  bow  in  the  centre  which  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  diiunetdr  of 
the  small  pit,  into  which  it  fits,  acting  like  a  guide.  The  toeti^ 
about  nine  in  number  on  each  side,  are  fixed  at  each  end  of  this  bor, 
those  near  the  centre  being  longer  than  those  at  the  extr6mit» 
(fig.  61),  the  object  being  to  make  the  upper  edges  of  the  kiger 
pit  slope  toward  the  small  pit,  which  has  already  been  bored,  aixi  so 
facilitate  the  free  passage  of  debris  into  the  receiving  bucket  or  pu. 
This  bucket  or  pan  is  inserted  at  the  bottom  of  the  small  pit,  sad 
the  refuse  falls  into  it,  as  it  is  cut  by  the  large  trepan. 

An  iron  bow  is  provided  on  this  bucket  which  can  be  caught  bj  t 


t- 


?•+ 


1* .   _   .    _  _L4l5^ 

Figs.  58,  59,  and  60.— Small  trepan. 

grapnel  attached  to  the  rope,  and  thus  raised  to  the  surface.  Figs. 
61,  62,  and  63  show  detailed  drawings  of  the  large  trepan.  When  the 
sinking  has  reached  the  firm  rock  a  smooth  bed  is  carefully  prepared 
for  the  tubbing  and  the  moss-box  to  rest  on,  for  upon  the  tightness 
of  the  tubbing  depends  the  whole  success  of  the  process. 

This  bed  is  made  level  by  a  special  tool  somewhat  resembling  a 
large  pair  of  *  lazy-tongs.' 

When  the  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  required  depth,  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  work,  viz.,  the  lowering  and  fixing  of  the  metal 
tubbing,  is  then  proceeded  with.  This  consists  of  cast-iron  rings 
a  a  (fig.  64),  the  full  diameter  of  the  finished  pit,  each  ring  being 
about   5   ft.   deep  and  varying  in   thickness  according   to  deptii. 
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They  are  cast  with  internal  flanges,  and  the  rings  are  joined  to 
one  another  by  bolts  6  A,  the  joints  being  made  water-tight  by 
the  insertion  between  them  of  thin  lead  sheeting.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  tubbing  are  two  rings  with  flanges  turned  outwards  and  so 
arranged  that  they  can  slide  over  each  other  (fig.  65). 

The  space  between  these  two  flanges  is  filled  with  moss,  which, 


Fios.  61,  62,  and  68. — Large  trepan. 

when  compressed  by  the  weight  of  the  tubbing  as  it  is  lowered  into 
position,  makes  a  water-tight  joint. 

Immediately  above  the  moss-box  c  a  false  curved  bottom  d 
is  bolted  on,  with  a  tube  e  in  the  centre,  which  allows  of  rods 
being  worked  through  it  and  the  pressure  of  water  to  be  lessened 
as  the  tubbing  descends.  The  whole  column  of  iron  tubbing,  with 
moss-box  attached,   is  lowered  by  strong  iron    screws    and    rods 
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attached  to  heavy  beams,  placed  over  the  shaft  at  the  surface  or 
to  beams  fixed  in  the  shaft  above  the  water-bearing  strata.  When 
the  cohmin  is  lowered,  the  space  left  between  the  outside  of  the 
tubbing  and  the  side  of  the  shaft  is  carefully  filled  in  with  good 
cement  or  concrete,  lowered  in  boxes  so  constructed  that  ieir 
contents  can  be  discharged  at  any  definite  point.  After  ampk 
time  has  been  allowed  for  the  cement  to  *set'  arid  harden,  the 
water  is  drawn  out  of  the  shaft  by  means  of  a  water-barrel  or  pump, 
and  the  rest  of  the  sinking  is  then  proceeded  with  in  the  ordinary  waj. 


Figs.  64  and  66.— KiudChaudron  method. 

By  means  of  the  false  curved  bottom  or  diaphragm  mentioned 
above,  the  pressure  can  be  so  adjusted  that  the  tubbing  can  be 
practically  floated  into  position,  thus  reducing  the  strain  on  the 
lowering  rods  to  a  minimum.  Of  course,  at  great  depths  where, 
owing  to  the  pressure,  the  metal  tubbing  requires  to  be  very  heavy, 
there  must  be,  of  necessity,  a  great  strain  on  the  lowering  rods.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  method  of  installing  the  tubbing 
will  depend  largely  on  the  depth,  and  will  have  to  be  adjusted  to 
meet  special  cases. 
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Within  the  last  few  years  several  modifications  of  this  system 
of  sinking  have  heen  introduced  and  carried  out  with  success.  The 
moBs-box  is  no  longer  considered  necessary  in  the  fixing  of  the 
tubbing,  reliance  for  a  water-tight  joint  being  placed  in  making  a 
carefully  prepared  bed  and  good  cementing. 

At  a  shaft  sunk  by  the  Lievin  Company  in  the  north  of  France, 
the  shaft  was  bored  out  in  two  operations ;  a  first  pit  6  ft.  6  in. 
wide  being  sunk  to  a  depth  of  10  or  12  yds.  beyond  the  watery 
strata,  which  was  subsequently  enlarged  by  a  second  boring  to 
the  full  size.* 

On  reaching  the  required  depth  the  teeth  of  the  trepan  are  set 
BO  as  to  cut  a  horizontal  and  level  bed  for  the  tubbing  to  rest  on, 
and  the  use  of  moss-box,  equilibrium  tube,  and  false  bottom  can  be 
entirely  discarded.  Work  can,  by  this  method,  be  carried  on  with 
^reat  rapidity;  in  one  instance  the  small  shaft  was  bored  out  to 
a  depth  of  366  ft.  in  seventy-five  days,  the  larger  one  being  bored 
out  to  327  ft.  in  four  months  twenty-one  days,  and  fixing  the  tubbing 
occupied  two  months  longer.  The  ordinary  rate  of  boring  by  this 
system  is  9  to  12  in.  per  day,  according  to  the  depth  and  diameter 
of  the  shaft. 

Lippman's  Method. — This  method  of  sinking  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  Kind-Chaudron,  but  instead  of  the  shaft  being  bored 
out  in  two  or  three  operations,  it  is  completed  in  one,  ue,  the  shaft 
is  bored  out  from  the  commencement  with  a  large  trepan  specially 
made  for  the  purpose. 

Advantages  of  these  Systems. — For  this  and  the  Kind-Chaudron 
method  of  sinking  the  advantages  are  t  : — 

The  use  of  pnmps  is  avoided,  anless  when  the  shaft  requires  to  be  cleared 

after  the  tabbmg  has  been  lowered. 
The  risk  of  accidents  to  workmen,  which  are  common  in  the  ordinary 

mode  of  sinking,  are  reduced. 
The   inconvenience   of  draining  the  surrounding  springs,  which  in  a 

populous  district  depending  on  these  for  a  water  supply  would  be  great, 

18  avoided. 
Shafts  may  be  sunk  to  coal  seams  through  ground  which  it  would  be 

impossible  to  deal  with  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  sinking. 

Against  these  advantages  there  must,  however,  be  set  the  fact 
that  these  methods  of  sinking  are  very  costly. 

The  cost  of  such  sinkings  may  vary  from  £50  to  £150  per  yard 
depth,  according  to  the  strata  and  the  difficulties  encountered.  This 
price  does  not,  of  course,  include  the  cost  of  the  tubbing  and  other 
accessories. 

Pattberg  System. — This  system,  like  the  Kind-Chaudron,  is 
applied  for  drilling  out  shafts  in  water-bearing  strata  containing 
large  quantities  of  water.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  Kind-Chaudron 
method,  but  has  several  distinctive  features  which  are  quite  new. 


•  Ore  and  Stone  Mining,  sixth  edition,  p.  293. 
t  Trans.  Min.  Inst.  Scot.,  vol.  vi.  p.  28. 
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Two  shafts  have  recently  been  successfully   sunk   by   this   method 
at  the  Rheinpreussen  Colliery,  near  Homberg,  Grermany. 

The  principal  appliances  used  in  this  method  of  sinking  are  tk 
percussive  boring  tool  mounted  on  a  strong  wooden  or  wrooght- 
iron  frame,  and  supported  by  a  tubular  boring  rod  (see  figs.  66,  67), 
and  two  mammoth  pumps,  the  whole  being  slung  from  a  scafibldiDg 
over  the  shaft,  and  an  oscillating  drum,  driven  by  a  steam  engine, 
for  giving  reciprocating  motion  to  the  cutter.  The  borer  B  (fig.  67) 
hangs  on  a  wrought-iron  tubular  boring  rod,  having  an  inskk 
diameter  of  150  mm.  (6  in.)  and  15  mm.  (f  in.)  thickness  of 
metal.  The  chisel-carrying  part  r  is  also  of  wrought  iron.  It 
slopes  upwards  from  the  centre  to  both  sides,  so  as  to  cut  a  surface 
inclining  towards  the  centre  of  the  shafts,  and  has  on  either  side  & 
tube-like  piece  a,  from  which  the  small  channels  b  b  branch  <^  at 


Fio.  66.— Psttberg  System. 

right  angles  and  lead  into  the  corresponding  channels  in  the  steel 
chisel  teeth  zz.  The  tubular  boring  rod,  from  which  the  cutting 
tool  is  suspended,  is  in  communication  with  the  hollow  pieces  (a  a), 
and  supplies  the  water  which  flows  out  at  the  edge  of  the  chisel 
teeth.  The  vertical  and  horizontal  guiding  arms  u  and  v,  as  well 
as  the  other  supporting  pieces,  are  made  of  wood.  The  apparatus 
which  was  first  employed  had  a  cutting  edge  of  6*4  metres  (20*99 
ft.)  broad  and  8*3  metres  (2689  ft.)  high  in  the  centre,  the  total 
weight  of  the  boring  piece  being  19,800  lbs. 

Instead  of  the  screws  hitherto  used  for  holding  the  individual 
parts  together,  wedges  were  used  for  this  new  borer,  as  it  was 
thought  that  owing  to  the  large  number  of  times  it  had  to  be 
raised  and  lowered,  the  screws  would  very  soon  become  loose. 
Further,  instead  of  constructing  this  borer  with  teeth,  a  straight 
cutting  edge  was  put  on. 
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Ax  either  side  of  the  tubular  boring  rods  is  one  mammoth  pump. 
riiese  mammoth  pumps  consist  of  two  pipes  (H  R,  fig.  67)  of  3  mm. 
"117  in.)  and  140  mm.  (6  5  in.)  inside  diameter.  The  pipes 
reach  down  almost  to  the  point  of  the  borer,  and  enclose  a  second 
pipe  of  the  same  thickness  and  100  mm.  (3*9  in.)  diameter.  In 
blie  annular  space  between  the  two  pipes  compressed  air  is  brought 
from  the  surface,  which  is  allowed  to  escape  a  little  above  the 
Lo^wer  end  into  the  inner  tube.  This  causes  a  pressure  on  the 
surface  of  the  detrital  sludge,  causing  it  to  be  sucked  off  the  centre 
of  the  shaft  and  brought  to  the  surface. 

The  tubular  boring  rods  are  led  into  the  shaft  scaffolding  through 
A  Hollow  guide,  and  have  on  the  top  a  revolving  piece  to  which  a 
rope    is     fastened.      This 
rope  is   wound  roimd  an 
oscillating  dnun  (/,  fig.  66),   ; 
Mrhich   is    operated    by    a 
steam    engine    through    a 
crank    shaft   /'   connected   . 
to    a   large  drum  or  disc 
N.     In  order  to  release  the 
boring    arrangement     the 
weight    hanging    on    the 
rope  is  partly  adjusted  or 
counterbalanced  by  steam 
pressure,  by   means  of  a 
plunger,   connected    by   a 
rod  <7  to  the  drum  N. 

About  40  horse-power 
are  required  for  starting 
the  boring  arrangement. 
While  boring  is  proceed- 
ing, the  alternate  slacken- 
ing and  tightening  of  the 
rope,   to   give    percussion 

action  to  the  cutting  head,  pj^  67.-Pattbcrg  Cutter, 

is  effected  in  the  following 

manner : — The  drum  (fig.  66)  revolves  on  the  axle  e  of  the  boring 
apparatus,  drum  /  and  another  disc  behind  I  are  fixed  to  the  axles  by 
wedges.  The  disc  behind  holds  a  circular  rack  {i.e.  a  rod  with  teeth 
on  it)  into  which  the  spur-wheels  dd  catch.  From  a  pulley  also 
revolving  on  the  axle  e  these  spur-wheels  are  driven  by  smaller  spur- 
wheels  n  //.  The  belt  connecting  the  pulley  with  another  one  fixed  on 
the  axle  of  the  disc  e  is,  as  a  rule,  slack.  When  it  is  made  tight 
the  teeth  wheels  dd  are  caused  to  revolve,  and  set  the  boring 
apparatus  in  motion.  For  the  purpose  of  changing  the  position  of 
the  cutting  tool  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  a  *KrUcker  (tiller) 
is  fitted  on  to  the  boring  rods  at  the  surface,  and  is  operated   in 
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exactly  the  same  way  as  when  small  bore-holes  are  being  pat 
down  by  the  ordinary  percussive  method.  For  the  lowering  and 
taking  out  of  the  borer  and  pumps  a  steam  crab  is  used,  whidi  k 
set  up  opposite  the  boring  appliance,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
shaft  scaffolding.  The  total  weight  of  the  tubular  rods  and  the 
necessary  pipes  amoimts  to  297  lbs.  per  current  metre  (3  28  ft). 
The  cutting  head  is  worked  at  the  rate  of  fifty  to  sixty  strokes  per 
minute  while  boring  goes  on,  the  height  to  which  the  cutter  k 
lifted  being  18  to  20  cms.  (7  to  8  in.).  At  every  round  the 
borer  is  set  in  afresh  twenty  to  sixty  times  per  minute  according  to 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  groimd.  About  fifty  men  are  required 
in  connection  with  this  work.  They  are  spread  over  three  shifts  of 
eight  hours  each.  In  every  shift  four  men  are  employed  on  the 
boring  stand. 

In  the  deepening  of  Shaft  IV.  at  the  Rheinpreussen  Colliery  a  sink- 
ing wall  of  8*90  metres  (2919  ft.)  clear  diameter  was  built.  The 
boring  of  the  loose  ground  was  then  effected  by  means  of  a  breaking 
appliance  driven  by  hand  labour.  When  the  wall  had  been  sunk 
through  a  layer  of  gravel  of  a  depth  of  about  17  metres  (56  ft), 
the  sinking  working  was  temporarily  suspended  and  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  was  filled  up  with  concrete  for  a  depth  of  10  ft 
After  giving  this  concrete  three  months'  time  to  become  hard, 
a  new  sinking  cylinder  of  6 '5  metres  (21*32  ft.)  diameter  w« 
built  in  and  the  sinking  resumed,  the  percussive  drill  being  used  to 
penetrate  through  the  concrete,  which  was  cut  at  the  rate  of  4  ft 
per  day.  This  method  of  sinking  has  up  till  the  present  only 
been  applied  to  loose  water-bearing  strata,  and  it  has  yet  to  be 
demonstrated  that  it  would  be  equally  successful  in  hard  ground; 
but  in  view  of  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  in  boring  tlirough 
the  concrete  layer,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  out  of  the  question. 

Gobert*8  Freezing  Method. — In  the  Poetsch  freezing  system,  when 
any  great  depth  is  reached,  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  within  the 
tubes  becomes  very  high,  and  frequently  brings  about  leakage  of  the 
liquid  into  the  surroimding  strata,  which  renders  it  impossible  to 
freeze  them  effectually.  In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty  Gobert 
uses  a  cold  transmitter,  the  pressure  of  which  is  lower  than  that  of 
the  water  outside  the  tubes,  while  anhydrous  ammonia  vapour  is 
used  instead  of  the  freezing  liquid  in  Poetsch's  system.  With 
ammonia  vapour  very  low  pressures  can  be  maintained,  even  at  great 
depths,  and  if  the  tubes  are  not  water-tight,  instead  of  ammonia 
leaking  out,  the  water  from  the  surrounding  strata  would  force  its 
way  in,  and  a  coating  of  ice  would  be  formed  on  the  inside  of  the 
tubes,  which  would  check  the  further  inflow  of  water. 

In  order  to  vaporize  the  liquid  ammonia  in  the  tubes,  these  have 

to  be  connected  with  a  suction  and  force  pump.     This  pump  sucks 

S  the  gas  and  compresses  it  into  a  liquid,  with  the  help  of  a  con- 

■^er,  and  then  forces  it  into  the  freezing  tubes,      In  order  to  avoid 
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the  fall  of  the  liquid  to  the  bottom  of  the  freezing  tube,  and  to 
vaporize  as  much  of  it  as  possible  in  a  given  unit  of  time,  the  injector 
is  made  of  a  form  spiral  in  one  plane  (see  figs.  68,  69).  The  liquid, 
the  entrance  of  which  into  the  injector  is  carefully  regulated,  falls 
slowly  in  a  thin  stream  within  this  spiral  tube,  and  meets  on  its  way 
a  series  of  small  orifices  placed  at  various  intervals  in  the  tube.  By 
these  orifices  the  liquid  escapes  into  the  freezing  tube,  and  vaporizes. 
In  the  Poetsch  system  the  watery  strata  must  be  all  frozen  from 
the  bottom  upwards  before  the  sinking  can  be  preceded  with,  but  by 
Gobert's  method  the  strata  are  frozen  from  the  top  downwards,  thus 
allowing  sinking  operations  to  be 
started  much  sooner.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  sinking  opera- 
tions, fresh  strata  can  be  suc- 
cessively frozen,  and  so  allow  of 
continuous  sinking.  Freezing 
of  the  strata  can  be  carried  to 
great  depths  by  this  system; 
Gk)bert  states  that  strata  at  a 
depth  of  3000  ft.  from  the  sur- 
face can  be  dealt  with.  For  a 
recent  sinking  the  cost  of  this 
system  was  £40  per  foot. 

Koch's  Freezing  System.— 
This  system  resembles  that  of 
Gobert's,  but  gaseous  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia,  or' a  mixture  of 
sulphur  dioxide,  is  used  as  the 
refrigerating  agent.  Anhydrous 
ammonia,  which  has  a  density 
of  0*59,  taking  air  as  1,  and  boils 
at  -  40°  C.  at  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, is  generally  used.  At  the 
Washington  Colliery,  Durham, 
where  the  first  two  shafts  sunk 


Figs.  68  and  69.— Gobert's  freezing  tube. 


by  this  system  in  Britain  were  bored,  the  evolving  brine  used  was  a 
solution  of  26  per  cent,  of  magnesium  chloride  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
which  freezes  at  a  temperature  of  -  34*  C.  The  refrigerating  agent 
is  first  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  150  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  by  two  com- 
pressors, and  then  delivered  into  a  small  receiver,  from  which  it  passes 
to  the  condensers,  through  a  pipe  3  in.  diameter,  and  thence  into 
four  tubes,  each  1  in.  diameter.  These  condensers  are  vertical  iron 
cylinders,  10  ft.  high  and  5J  ft.  in  diameter,  and  contain,  in  tiers  of 
four  rings,  1600  ft.  of  tubing,  1  in.  diameter,  through  which  the 
ammonia  circulates.  About  4000  gallons  of  water  per  hour  circulate 
through  the  condensers,  the  water  being  kept  in  constant  motion  by 
means  of  paddles.     This  cools  the  ammonia,  reducing  it  to  a  liquid. 
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The  condensers  are  connected  to  the  refrigerators  by  piping  1  in. 
diameter,  the  refrigerators,  like  the  condensers,  being  verti<^  iron 
cylinders,  10  ft.  high  and  7  ft.  in  diameter.  These  refrigerators,  of 
which  there  are  three,  are  jacketed  first  with  3  in.  of  peat-moss  and 
then  encased  with  wood.  They  are  filled  with  the  brine,  and  contain 
about  2000  ft.  of  tubing  1  in.  diameter,  through  which  the  ammonia 
circulates  after  passing  through  reducing  valves,  which  has  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  pressure  from  150  lbs.  to  about  15  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
At  this  point  the  ammonia  is  immediately  changed  from  the  liquid 
to  the  gaseous  state,  and  as  this  can  only  be  done  by  absorption 
of  heat  corresponding  to  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization,  this  heat  is 
taken  from  the  surroimding  bath  of  brine,  which 
is  thereby  greatly  reduced  in  temperature. 

At  the  Washington  Colliery,  before  conmienc- 
ing  the  freezing  process,  the  top  of  the  shaft 
was  enclosed,  and  the  exposed  pipes  covered 
with  straw.  A  hole  was  bored,  and  a  pipe  18 
ft.  long  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  and 
the  height  and  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
hole  was  noted  as  the  gradual  increase  of  ice-wall 
slowly  caused  the  water  to  rise. 

Poetsch'g  Method. — In  this  system  of  sink- 
ing, watery  strata  is  artificially  solidified  by 
freezing.  A  series  of  bore-holes  are  first  put 
down  in  the  area  where  the  shaft  is  to  be  sunk, 
and  these  are  then  lined  with  tubing  through 
which  a  freezing  solution  of  chloride  of  calciiun 
is  made  to  circulate  by  means  of  pumps.  The 
freezing  mixture,  which  is  at  a  very  low  tem- 
perature, absorbs  heat  from  the  surroimding 
watery  strata,  which  freeze  into  a  solid  mass, 
when  the  excavation  of  the  shaft  can  be  carried 
on  in  the  ordinary  way.  Fig.  70  gives  a  sketch 
of  the  freezing  pipes  which  are  inserted  into  the 
bore-holes.  They  consist  of  an  outer  and  inner 
tube,  the  freezing  liquid  being  forced  down  the  smaller  inner  tube 
circulating  round  the  outer  one,  and  escaping  at  the  top,  where  it  is 
led  back  to  the  refrigerating  machine  and  used  over  again. 

The  large  tubes,  which  are  6  in.  to  8  in.  diameter,  are  plugged  up 
at  the  bottom  with  lead,  cement,  or  any  other  substance  that  will 
render  them  water-tight;  great  care  being  taken  to  make  this 
stopping  secure,  as  the  success  of  the  operation  practically  depends 
on  this  precaution. 

The  number  of  tubes  required  will  depend  on  the  strata  and  the 
difficulty  or  otherwise  of  solidification.  At  a  pit  sunk  at  Lens  in  the 
north  of  France  by  this  method,  the  area  frozen  was  about  40  ft, 
diameter  and  137}  ft.  deep,  the  nurpber  of  tubes  us^  was  28,  i^nd 


Fio.  70.— Freezing 
pipe. 
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the  freezing  of  the  strata  took  about  120  days.     Figs.  71,  72  show 
the  genera]  arrangement  of  the  tubes  in  the  shaft. 

In  this  system  there  is  considerable  risk  of  faihire ;  for  should 
there  be  any  leakage  or  improper  plugging  of  the  tubes,  the  freezing 
mixture,  which  is  itself  uncongealable,  may  escape,  and  by  permeating 
the  strata  render  attempts  to  freeze  the  water  futile.  The  freezing 
mixture  or  brine  is  usually  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  calcium  chloride 
in  water.  It  is  cooled  by  means  of  ammonia,  circulating  in  coils,  at 
1  pressure  of  9  atmospheres  (135  lbs.  per  sq.  in.),  in  a  liquid 
state.     The  temperature  of  the  coils  is  20  to  22*  C.  below  zero,  and 


Fios.  71  and  72. 


he  brine  leaves  the  cistern  at  a  temperature  of  about  -  1 2°  C.  and 
etums  to  it  at  -  9'  C. 

Accessories  to  Shaft  Sinking. — The  operation  of  raising  the 
excavated  material  during  sinking  is  usually  done  by  kibbles  or 
)uckets,  which  may  be  made  either  of  iron  or  wood.  The  best  form 
>f  sinking  kibble  is  that  in  which  the  arms  are  fixed  on  trunnions 
vith  a  catch  at  the  top.  Fig.  73  illustrates  this  kind  of  kibble.  The 
^reat  advantage  of  using  one  of  this  sort  is  that  it  can  be  completely 
ind  easily  emptied  without  requiring  to  be  detached  from  the  winding 
•ope,  or  even  lowered  on  to  a  scaffold,  for  if  it  be  swung  clear  of  the 
ihaft  it  can  readily  be  emptied  at  any  desired  point  by  knocking  up 
ihe  catch  a,  which  releases  the  arms  and  allows  the  body  of  the 
nicket  to  revolve  on  the  trunnions  b  b.  Sometimes  kibbles  constructed 
)f  wood  and  bound  with  iron  are  used  instead  of  iron  ones,  but  they 
ire  not  so  handy  nor  yet  so  durable  as  those  mivde  of  iron.     Fi^.  74 
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shows  a  wood  kibble  which  is  well  adapted  for  raising   water  and 
ordinary  material. 

Before  the  kibble  is  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  the  sinker 
in  charge  ought  to  examine  it  to  see  that  the  fastenings  are  secure, 
and  that  no  stones  are  likely  to  fall  off,  or  that  none  are  sticking  to 
the   outside  of    the    kibble,    liable   to    be 
knocked  off  during  the  ascent  of  the  kibble, 
and  possibly  injure  those  who  are  working 
in  the  shaft.     The  same  precautions  should 
be  adopted  at  the  surface  when  the  kibble 
is  being  lowered  Into  the  pit. 

Safety  Riders, — In  the  majority  of  shafts 
in  process  of  sinking,  the  kibble  is  raised 
without  being   guided    in    any   way;  the 


Fio.  73.— Iron  kibble. 


Fio.  74.— Wooden  kibble. 


common  method  being  for  the  engineman  to  raise  it  a  few  feet  from 
the  pit^bottom  when  it  is  filled,  and  it  is  steadied  for  a  few  moments 
by  one  of  the  sinkers,  and  then  drawn  right  away  to  the  surface. 
This  method  acts  very  well  if  there  is  plenty  of  space  in  the  shaft, 
and  the  depth  not  great ;  but  when  the  depth  becomes  considerable, 
and  cross-buntons  require  to  be  fixed,  particularly  in  rectangular 
shafts,  there  is  danger  of  the  kibble  catching  these,  and  doing  much 
damage  to  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  and  causing  injury  to  the  men  at 
the  pit-bottom.  To  obviate  risks,  guides  are  sometimes  carried  down 
as  the  sinking  proceeds,  and  a  rider  employed  to  nni  between  the  con- 
ductors and  guide  the  kibble,  and  also  to  keep  it  from  swinging. 
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Fig.  75  shows  the  construction  of  a  rider,  made  wholly  of  iron, 
to  suit  wire  rope  guides.  Such  a  rider  runs  upon  four  bushes 
M>nnect€Kl  to  the  arms,  the  winding  rope  passing  through  an  opening 
in  the  centre  sufficiently  large  for  the  rope  to  pass  through  freely, 
but  too  small  to  permit  the  capping  to  do  so.  At  a  short  distance 
From  the  pit-bottom  conductors  are  fastened,  or  a  projection  is  fixed 
to  tbem,  so  that  they  may  grip  the  rider  when  it  reaches  that  point. 
The  rope  continues  to  descend  through  the  central  opening  until  the 
kibhle  reaches  the  pit-bottom,  while  the  rider  is  securely  held  above. 
On  the  upward  journey  the  rope  runs  through  until  the  capping 
strikes  the  rider,  which  is  then  carried  up  to  the  surface,  guiding 
the  kibble  during  its  ascent.  Figs.  76,  77  show  the  details  of  the 
bush  and  gland  which  run  on  the  rope  at  a  a  and  h  b. 


Elevation. 


Fios.  75,  76,  and  77.  —Iron  rider. 

When  wood  conductors  are  used  a  differently  constructed  rider 

is   reqmred.     A   form   of  conductor   which   is   simple  and   efficient 

under  these  circumstances  consists  of  four  pieces  of  wood  e  e  (figs. 

78,  79),  connected  by  two  upright  pieces  //  firmly  bolted  together. 

The  space  between  these  is  filled  by  pieces  of  wood  g  gr,  and  only  an 

opening  about  4  in.  square  is  left   in   the  centre  for  the  winding 

rope  to  pass  through.     Near  the  bottom  of  the  guides  two  cleats  are 

fixed,  h  fly  for  the  rider  to  rest  on,  while  the  kibble  proceeds  to  the 

,  pit-bottom.     On  the  capping  of  the  rope  one  or  two  pairs  of  glands 

r  i  are  fixed,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  rider  and  carrying  it  to 

[  the  surface   during   the  ascent   of  the  kibble.     The  advantages  of 

,  using  a  rider  during  sinking  are,  that  the  winding  of   the  kibble 

f  can  be  carried  on  at  a  much  greater  speed  than  if  no  rider  be  used 

.  while,  as  before  stated,  it  is  prevented  from  swinging  about  and  so 

j  endangering  the  men  working  below. 
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The  guides,  if  compoeed  of  wire  ropes,  should  be  frequently  ex- 
amined and  kept  well  lubricated,  particularly  duriug  frosty  weather. 
Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  keep  ice  from  forming  on  the  guides, 
as  such  obstructions  prevent  the  rider  from  running  freely,  and  it 
may  then  stick  in  the  shaft  and  perhaps   fall  away  and  do    much 

injury.  Fatal  accidents  have  occurred 
through  the  rider  sticking  and  then 
dropping  away  suddenly. 

ventflatiiig  Shafts  during  Sinking. 
— WhOe  sinking  is  going  on  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  air  must  be  provided 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  to  clear  away 
the  smoke  due  to  blasting,  and  enable 
the  men  to  work.  This  may  be 
accomplished — 

(1)  By  dividing  the  shaft  hy  means  of  a 
dose  hrattioe  and  connecting  one  aide 
of  the  engine  chinmey  or  stack. 

(2)  By  caiT3ring  down  a  column  of  steam 
pipes  and  allowing  steam  to  escape 
through  a  jet  or  nozzle  in  the  closed 
compartment  of  the  shaft. 

(S)  By  ventilating  the  pit,  by  erecting 
either  a  temporary  or  the  permanent 
fan  and  connecting  it  with  the  pit. 

The  first  method  is  sometimes  used, 
but,  of  course,  would  not  h^.  suitable 
if  fire-damp  were  expected  to  bt  given 
off  freely.  Connecting  the  air  drift  to 
the  flue  of  the  chimney  stack  acts  in 
the  same  way  as  a  ventilating  furnace 
underground  by  heating  the  air  cur- 
rent, and  thereby  causing  a  circulation 
of  air  in  the  shaft. 
The  steam  jet  is  a   simple  and  handy  way  of  ventilating  shafts 

during  sinking,  and  can  be  very  easily  applied,  particularly  if  steam 

pipes  have  to  be  carried  do\*Ti  to  pumps  in  the  shaft.     Often    the 

heat  given  off  by  these  pipes  is  quite  sufficient  to  ventilate  the  shaft 

without  the  aid  of  a  steam  jet. 

Probably  the  best  method  is,  however,  to 

fan   to   force  air  down  to   the    bottom   of   i 

Colliery,  Uddingston,    while  two  shafts   wei 

distance  of  about  50  ft.  separating  them,  a  s 

nected  to  both  shafts  by  a  wooden  drift  or  b 

broad,  and    made  of  flooring  deals  closely  j 

shaft  was  divided  by  a  close  brattice  and  a 

fan   drift  or  air  l)ox.     Smaller  boxes  were  < 

Sometimes  pipes  of  large  diameter  made  of  I 


Guide 


Plan. 

Figs.  78  and  79.— Rider  for  wood 
conductors. 
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instead  of  boxes.  A  force  fan  is  preferable  to  an  exhaust  fan  for 
ventilating  sinking  shafts,  as  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  after  blasting, 
will  be  more  quickly  cleared,  and  the  men  can  resume  work  sooner. 

Enlarging  Shafts. — Shafts  sometimes  become  too  small  for  the 
amount  of  work  required  to  be  done  in  them,  and  require  to  be 
enlarged.  If  winding  has  to  be  completely  stopped  and  under- 
ground operations  abandoned  while  such  enlargement  is  taking  place, 
the  best  method  would  be  to  entirely  fill  up  the  shaft  with  some 

light,    loose    material,    and 
T  start  the  enlargement  from 

the  surface,  and  carry  on 
sinking  in  the  usual  way. 
If  the  regular  work  of  the 
colliery  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  be  carried  on,  and 
the  shaft  contains  pipes,  etc., 
which  it  is  undesirable  to 
interfere  with,  then  enlarg- 
ing a  sliaft  is  not  such  an 
easy  matter  to  accomplish. 
Each  case  must  of  course  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the 
circumstances.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  a  shaft  of  which  tlie 
writer  has  personal  know- 
ledge was  carried  out  in  the 
following  manner. 

The  colliery  consists  of  two 
rectangular  shafts,  one  being 
used  as  an  up-cast  and  the 
other  as  a  down-cast.  The 
lining  of  the  former  showed 
signs  of  giving  way,  and  the 
shaft  had  also  departed  from 
the  vertical,  while  repairs  of 
,?       «/.      ^ «       «,.   ,  ^l^e  wood  lining  had  made  it 

FI08.  80  and  81.-Timbering  of  shafts.        g^aller  than  it  was  origin- 

ally.  It  was  determined  to 
renew  the  whole  of  the  lining,  render  the  shaft  vertical  and  enlarge 
it  somewhat,  while  at  the  same  time  the  whole  of  the  winding  was 
to  be  carried  on  at  the  down-cast. 

To  have  filled  up  the  pit  completely  would  have  stopped  venti- 
lation, and  consequently  stopped  work  by  the  colliers.  The 
enlargement  was  therefore  carried  out  in  stages  of  10  fms.  or  so, 
by  putting  in  a  scaffold,  resting  on  strong  beams,  in  the  shaft,  this 
scaffold  being  completely  closed  with  the  exception  of  an  opening 
of  about  4  ft.  square,  to  allow  of  a  wood  box  passing  through  for 
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the  purposes  of  ventilation  (see  figs.  80,  81).  This  air-box,  con- 
structed of  planking  9  in.  x  3  in.,  firmly  fitted  together,  was  carried 
down  past  the  scaffold  for  a  short  distance,  and  also  up  to  the 
surface,  and  connected  to  the  fan.  The  shaft  was  now  filled  in  with 
ashes  to  the  surface.  The  enlarging  of  this  portion  of  the  shaft 
was  then  proceeded  with  and  new  lining  put  in.  The  other  sections 
of  the  shaft  were  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner  imtil  the  whole 
shaft  had  been  renewed  to  a  depth  of  nearly  200  yds.  The  work 
was  carried  out  expeditiously,  and  the  whole  of  the  output  was 
dealt  with  at  the  other  shaft.  This  method  may  be  easily  under- 
stood from  figs.  80,  81. 

Another  method  which  the  author  has  seen  used  for  enlarging 
shafts  is  to  use,  instead  of  the  wooden  boxing  described  above,  a 
wrought-iron  or  steel  cylinder,  3  or  4  ft.  diameter  and  18  or  20  ft. 
long,  an  old  flue  of  a  Lancashire  boiler  serving  well  for  the  purpose. 
A  strong  scaffold  is  put  in,  leaving  an  opening  for  the  tube  to  move 
through,  and  the  pit  is  filled  with  ashes  or  other  debris  as  already 
described.  The  tube  is  hung  by  a  steel  wire  rope  led  from  a  steam 
winch  on  the  surface,  and  as  each  section  of  enlargement  is  carried  on, 
the  tube  is  lowered  so  as  to  always  keep  the  top  of  it  a  little  distance 
above  the  fiUed-in  debris.  By  this  method  a  scaffold  requires  to  be 
put  in  and  the  shaft  enlarged  in  sections  of  18  or  20  ft,  or  according 
to  the  length  of  the  tube  used.  This  system  has  the  advantage 
that  the  iron  tube  is  not  so  easily  damaged  as  the  wood  boxing  if 
blasting  has  to  be  resorted  to. 
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EXPLOSIVES. 

Definition. — An  explosive  is  a  substance  the  decomposition  of  which 
results  in  the  sudden  expansion  of  its  components  into  a  volume  of 
heated  gases  many  times  exceeding  its  original  bulk. 

The  strength  of  an  explosive  depends  upon  the  volume  of  gases 
liberated,  the  rate  at  which  decomposition  proceeds,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  ignition.  The  gases  liberated  by  the  ignition  of  gunpowder, 
for  instance,  amount  to  about  2000  times  the  original  volume  oir 
the  powder  used.  The  force  exerted  by  ordinary  blasting  powder 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  about  22,000  foot-pounds  per  sq.  in. 

The  actual  work  performed  by  any  explosive  used  in  blasting 
operations  is  limited  by  incomplete  combustion,  compression,  etc.,  by 
waste  of  energy  in  cracking  and  in  heating  material  not  displaced, 
and   by  the  escape  of  gases   through   the  shot-hole  and   through 

fissures  in  the  rock. 

The  efficiency  of  explosives,  t.e.  the  proportion  borne  by  the  work 

done  to  the  theoretical  energy  liberated,  has  been  estimated  to  range 

from  4  to  33  per  cent. 
Glassification  of  Explosives. — Explosives  may  be  classified  in 

different  ways,  such  as  rending  and  shattering,  or  high  and  low,  but 

the  usual  systems  adopted  are  :  (1)  according  to  method  of  igniting ; 

(2)  according  to  composition.     Under  the  first  head   they  may  be 

subdivided  as  follows : — 

Explosives  the  decomposition  of  which  is  due  to  simple  combustion,  as  in 

tne  case  of  ordinary  gunpowder. 
Explosives  in  which  detonation  occurs  simultaneously  throughout  their 

mass,  as  Ammonite,  Amvis,  Bellite,  Roburite,  etc. 
Explosives  which  partly  detonate  and  partly  bum,  such  as  Carbonite, 

Kynite,  Gelignite,  etc. 

Glassification  according  to  Composition  (Cundhill) : — 

Gunpowder,  ordinarily  so-called. 

Nitrate  mixtures  other  than  gunpowder. 

Chlorate  mixtures. 

Nitro-compounds  containing  nitroglycerine,  including  the  dynamite  series. 

Nitro-compounds  not  containing  nitroglycerine,  such  as  guncotton,  etc. 

Miscellaneous  explosives. 
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Gunpowder  is  largely  used.  It  is  cheap,  comparatively  slow  in 
action,  and  therefore  suitable  for  coal  and  soft  rocks,  and  les 
dangerous  than  some  of  the  nitro-compounds.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  very  dangerous  in  the  presence  of  fire-damp  and  coal-dust,  and  its  vat 
is  now  prohibited  in  certain  collieries  by  order  of  the  Home  Secretary.* 

Gunpowder,  if  exploded  in  large  quantities,  is  also  dangeroos  to 
life,  owing  to  the  large  percentage  of  carbon  monoxide  it  gives  off, 
and  no  explosives  which  give  rise  to  this  gas  ought  to  be  used  for 
extensive  blasting  in  mines,  because  of  the  risk  of  injury  to  health,  and 
also  because  even  small  traces  of  carbon  monoxide  have  been  proved 
to  render  mixtures  of  coal-dust  and  air  highly  explosive,  a  point  fre- 
quently overlooked  in  experiments  with  explosives.  On  firing  1 J  Ihe. 
of  blasting  powder,  over  3  cub.  ft.  of  combustible  gas,  cons^ing 
chiefly  of  carbon  monoxide,  would  be  produced,  and  this,  when  mixed 
with  pure  air,  would  give  over  10  cub.  ft.  of  an  explosive,  or,  at  least 
a  rapidly  burning  mixture.  The  approximate  composition  of  ordioaij 
gunpowder  is :  Nitrate  of  potassium  (saltpetre),  75  per  cent. ;  carbon. 
15  per  cent. ;  sulphur,  10  per  cent. 

When  gunpowder  is  exploded  56  per  cent,  of  solid  matter  is  formed 
and  44  per  cent,  of  gas,  or  roughly,  the  solid  matter  is  to  the  gaseous 
as  6  to  4.     Ordinary  blasting  powder  explodes  at  600*  F. 

By   the   explosion   of  ordinary   powder    the   following 
produced  t : — 


Volumes 

per  cent. 

Carbon  dioxide, 

3216 

Carbon  monoxide.  . 

3376 

Nitrogen, 

19-03 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
Marsh  gas,     . 
Hydrogen, 


Volumes 

percent. 

710 

273 

5-24 

100-00 


From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  gunpowder  gives  off  a 
large  percentage  of  carbon  monoxide,  which,  as  already  stated,  is 
very  objectionable.  The  sulphiu*  is  also  objectionable,  and  is  by 
many  makers  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Gunpowder  is  very  efFectirc 
in  breaking  down  coal,  and  is  readily  kept  in  good  condition. 

The  following  are  typical  blasting  agents  of  the  gimpowder  type : — 


Special  Bulldog 
Powder. 

84-86 
12-13 


Nitrate  of  potassium,  . 

Charcoal,    . 

Moisture,    . 

Carl>onate  of  magnesium,     .         .  2^3} 

Sulphur,     . 

Sulphate  of  ammonium, 

Sulphate  of  copi)er, 

•  See  Coal  Mines  Explosives  Orders,  1897-1904. 

t  Ore  and  Stone  Mining,  Prof.  Le  Neve  Foster,  sixth  edition,  p.  223. 


Bobbinite 
No.  1. 

62-65 
17-1 9 J 

IMi 
18-17 
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Elephant  Braud. 

Oxalate  Powder. 

74-76 

63-73 

14i-15i 

12-15i 

9-11 
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To  be  compressed  to  a  pellet,  density  1*42,  and,  in  the  case  of 
bobbinite,  to  be  coat^  with  paraffin  wax  melting  at  120'  F.  Both 
explosives  to  be  fired  by  electric  fuse  containing  5  grains  of  gun- 
powder, or  with  equivalent  efficient  explosive. 

Other  varieties  of  gunpowder,  introduced  of  recent  years,  are  the 
following : — 

Constituents.  Argus  Powder.     Earthquake  Powder. 

Nitrate  of  potassium,      .  70-82  78-81 

Carbon, 17-20  19-28 

Distilled  or  pure  sulphur,  ^-I  |  (optional) 
Oxalate  of  ammonium,    ... 

Constituents. 

Nitrate  of  potassium. 

Carbon, 

Pure  or  distilled  sulphur, 

Oxalate  of  ammonium,    ...  ...  134-16^ 

Ghlorate  Mixtures. — Explosives  containing  chlorate  of  potash  are 
regarded  as  too  dangerous  for  mining  purposes,  being  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  slight  shocks,  blows,  etc. 

Nitrate  MuLtures  other  than  Gunpowder. — In  this  class  of 
explosives  nitrate  of  sodium  (Chili  saltpetre)  is  substituted  for 
potassium  nitrate.  Such  mixtures  are  cheaper,  but  are  absorbent,  or 
deliquescent,  i.f,  they  take  up  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  and 
are  therefore  unsuitable  for  mining  purposes. 

Nitro-compounds  containing  Nitroglycerine. — In  this  class  are 
included  all  those  *  high  *  explosives  which  are  so  useful  in  mining, 
and  particularly  in  blasting  operations  in  hard  rock.  Nitroglycerine  . 
is  a  light  yellow,  oily  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*6.  It 
freezes  at  40'  F.,  and  explodes  with  great  violence  at  360*  F.,  or 
when  subjected  to  a  sudden  shock.  It  is  less  sensitive  to  blows  and 
detonation  when  frozen  than  when  in  the  liquid  state.  Its  use  in 
the  pure  state  is  forbidden  in  Britain. 

Blctstiruj  Gelatine, — This  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  explosives 
used  in  mining.  Its  manufacture  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous, 
but  when  once  made  it  is  one  of  the  safest  of  explosives.  It  contains 
93  per  cent,  to  95  per  cent,  of  nitroglycerine,  and  5  per  cent,  to 
7  per  cent,  of  nitro-cotton. 

It  is  less  rapid  in  detonation  than  dynamite,  and  is  quite  insoluble 
in  water,  in  which  it  may  be  kept  without  deterioration.  In  its 
plastic  state  it  is  less  sensitive  to  shocks  or  blows  than  dynamite,  but 
when  frozen  it  is  more  so.  A  rifle-bullet  fired  into  a  frozen  mass  of 
it  causes  an  explosion,  while  no  effect  is  produced  by  the  same  treat- 
ment in  an  unfrozen  condition.  Its  relative  sensibility  to  detonation 
compared  with  dynamite  has  been  accurately  ascertained,  0*8  grain 
of  *  cap  mixture '  being  required  to  explode  a  given  charge  of  No.  1 
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dynamite,  while  the  best  blasting  gelatine   requires,  for  the 
charge,  3  grains. 

Relative  efficiency  of  different  explosives  with  same  charge  :— 


Blasting  gelatine  (98  per  cent,  nitroglycerine  and  7  per  cent  nitro- 
cotton), 
glycerine, 


No.  1  dynamite, 
No.  2  dynamite, 
Gunpowder  (extra  strong), 


907U 

878-S7 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  blasting  gelatine  is  about  three  times 
more  efficient  than  ordinary  dynamite,  and  about  fives  times  stronger 
than  gunpowder. 

Dynamite, — This  explosive  is*  manufactured  by  impregnating 
diatomaceous  Rieselguhr,  a  spongy  earth  obtained  from  GermaoT, 
with  nitroglycerine. 

Its  average  composition  is :  Nitroglycerine,  75  per  cent. ;  kieselguhr, 
26  per  cent. 

When  in  a  proper  condition  dynamite  is  plastic,  may  be  safeh 
handled,  and  is  very  convenient  for  use  as  an  explosive.  Irregularlj 
shaped  holes  are  easily  charged  with  it,  and  it  does  not  explode  at 
ordinary  temperature  either  by  spark  or  flame,  but  requires  detonation. 
When  dynamite  cartridges  are  at  a  temperature  below  32*  F.  th^ 
will  only  detonate  with  difficulty.  When  their  temperature  falls 
below  40*  F.  they  are  not  in  a  safe  condition,  owing  to  their 
increased  sensitiveness  to  shock.  When  in  a  frozen  condition  the? 
should  only  be  thawed  by  the  warming-pans  provided  by  the  mako^ 
and  not  heated  in  tin  cans  over  fires  or  carried  about  in  trouser  pocket& 
as  is  too  often  done  by  miners. 

Relative  Efl5ciency  of  Gunpowder  and  Dynamite. 
For  Equal  Weights.  For  Equal  Bulks. 

Gunpowder        =1*00  Gunpowder        =1*00 

No.  1  dynamite =3 '75  No.  1  dynamite =6*00 

No.  2  dynamite  =  2  "00  No.  2  dynamite =3-30 

The  use  of  dynamite  results  in  economy  of  labour  and  tamping, 
loose  sand  being  sufficient.  It  can  be  used  in  watery  rock,  and  gives 
off  but  little  smoke. 

Safety  or  Flameless  Explosives. — In  all  fiery  or  dusty  mines 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  flame  issuing  from  a  shot 
on  explosion,  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  safety  explosives  must 
be  used. 

The  Home  Secretary  has  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  use  of 
such  explosives  as  he  may  deem  unsafe  for  mines,  and  before  any 
explosive  can  be  considered  safe  for  such  mines  it  must  be  tested 
at  a  station  provided  by  the  Government  for  this  purpose  at  Woolwich. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  names  of  explosives  permitted 
by  the  Act  which  came  into  force  1st  January  1898,  and  was  revised  in 
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Coal    Mines  Orders  of  the  20th  December  1902,  of  the  24th   April 
1903,  of  the  5th  September  1903,  and  of  the  10th  December  1903 :— 


Name  of  Explosive. 

Albionite. 

Clydite. 

Nobel  Carbonite. 

Ammonal. 

Coronite. 

Normanite. 

Ammonite 

Dahmenite  A. 

Pit-ite. 

Amvis. 

Dragonite. 

Roburite  No.  8. 

Apho«dte. 

Electronite. 

Saxonite. 

Arkitc 

Faversham  Powder. 

Stow-ite. 

Bellite  No.  1. 

Fracturite. 

Thunderitc. 

Bellite  No.  3. 

Geloxite. 

Victorite. 

Bobbinite. 

Haylite  No.  1. 

Virite. 

Britonite. 

Kynite. 

WestfaliteNo.  1. 

Cambrite. 

Necro  Powder 

Westfalite  No.  2. 

Garbonite. 

Noble  Ardeer  Powder. 

Other  explosives  are  being  tested  from  time  to  time  and  added  to 
the  list.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  above  list  of  permitted 
explosives  does  not  form  a  guarantee  by  the  Home  Office  that  the 
explosives  are  safe  under  all  conditions ;  it  only  signifies  tliat  those 
named  have  passed  the  Woolwich  test,  and  the  mine-owner  is  left 
to  choose  the  explosive  that  he  thinks  may  be  safest  to  use  under 
the  conditions  prevailing  at  any  given  colliery.  To  assist  mine- 
owners,  however,  the  Home  Secretary  issued  a  notice  in  October 
1 899,  intimating  an  additional  test  to  which  explosives  already  upon 
the  'Permitted  List*  might  be  subjected.  The  proposed  test  was 
more  severe  than  the  original  one,  and  explosives  which  passed  it  will 
be  placed  on  a  *  Special  List.* 

The  composition  of  these  permitted  explosives  is  as  follows  : — 


Albionite. 

Arkite. 

Britonite. 

Nitrate  of  potassium, 

84-lOi 

21-23 

31-34 

Nitroglycerine, 

804-83 

51-54 

25-27 

Nitro-cotton, 

5-7 

3-4 

... 

Wood-meal,    . 

2-3 

6-8 

89-43 

Chalk.    .         .        . 

i 

i 

... 

14-16 

Carbonate  of  sodium, 

"i 

The  wood-meal  to  contain  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  15  per 
cent,  of  moisture.  The  cartridges  to  be  of  non- waterproofed  parch- 
ment paper,  and  fired  with  an  electric  detonator  No.  6. 


Cambrite. 

Carbonite. 

Nitroglycerine, 

25-27 

26-27 

Nitrate  of  barium,  . 

Nitrate  of  potassium, 

Wood -meal 

34-44 
28-32 

30-36 

39-42 

39-42 

Sulphuretted  benzol, 
Carbonates  of  sodium  and  calcii 

4 

4 

ini,  .                  4 

i 

Oxalate  of  ammonium,    . 

Wood-meal :  moisture  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  20  per  cent. 
Non- waterproof  wrappers  of  parchment  paper.     Detonator  No.  6. 
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Nitroglycerine,  . 

Nitro-cotton 

Nitrate  of  ammonium, 

Nitrate  of  potassium, 

Stearate  ofalominiam, 

Rye  flour,   . 

Wood- meal, 

Liquid  hydrocarbon  of  the  paraffin  series, 

Moisture, 

Wood-meal  and  rye-flour :  not  more  than  15  and  not  less  than 
5  per  cent,  of  moisture ;  hydrocarbon  to  have  a  flash-point  not  leas 
than  200*  F.;  the  stearate  to  be  free  from  mineral  acid.  Waterproof 
wrapper.     Detonator  No  7. 


Gonmite. 

38 

40 

1 

U 

26 

28 

3 

5 

11 

14 

8 

11 

2 

4 

2 

4 

H 

Clydite. 

Dragonite. 

Fracturite. 

Nitroglycerine, 

•26-27 

34-37 

614-53i 

Nitrate  of  barium, . 

32-36 

Wood-meal 

.       384-41i 

and  charcoal 
11-32|^ 

6-7 

Sulphuretted  benzol, 
Carbonate  of  sodium. 

h 

:}    * 

Carbonate  of  calcium,      . 

... 

Oxalate  of  ammonium,    . 

8 

n.16 

Nitro-cotton, 

. 

2-3 

3-1 

Nitrate  of  potassium. 

43-4(5 

21-25 

Vaseline, 

. 

5  6 

Non-waterpixx)f  parchment  wrappers.  Detonator  No.  6.  Wood- 
meals  (first  two),  5  to  15  per  cent,  of  moisture ;  fracturite,  5  to  17  per 
cent. 


Nitroglycerine, 
Nitro-cotton, 
Potassium  nitrate,  . 
Wood-meal,    . 
Ammonium  oxalate, 
Red  ochre, 
Nitrate  of  barium  . 
Mineral  jelly  (acid  free), 
Chalk,   ... 


Geloxite.    Haylite  No.  1.      Kynite. 


54-67 
4-6 

18-22 
5-7 

13-15 
1 


25-27 

4-14 
19-21 
12-14 
10-12 

19-21 
6-8 


25-27 
89^2 
30-36 


Wood-meal,  5  to  15  per  cent,  of  moisture  (except  kynite,  10  to  20 
per  cent.).     Non- waterproof  wrappers.     Detonator  No.  6. 


Nitroglycerine,   . 

Kieselguhr, 

Sulphate  of  magnesium. 

Nitrate  of  potassium,  . 

Carbonate  of  ammonium, 

Carbonate  of  calcium, 


Nol»el  Ardeer  Powd«r. 

31  34 

11  14 

47  51 

4  6 

4 

4 


Non-waterproof  wrapper.     Detonator  No.  3. 
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Nitroglycerine, 
Nitrate  of  potassium, 
Nitrate  of  barium, . 
Wood-meal,    .... 
Sulphuretted  benzol, 
Carbonates  of  sodium  and  calcium, 
Charcoal,        .... 
Ammonium  oxalate, 
Nitro-cotton, 


Nobel  Garbonite. 

26-27 
28-82 

81-4* 
89-42 

4 

i 


Normanite. 
82i-84i 
42H6i 

7-9 


1-2 

10-12 

1-2 


Wood-meal,  10  to   20  per  cent,  of  moisture, 
wrappers.     Detonator  No.  6. 


Non- waterproof 


Nitroglycerine, 
Nitrate  of  barium. 
Wood-meal,    .... 
Carbonates  of  sodliun  and  calcium, 
Nitrate  of  potassium, 

Chalk, 

Oxalate  of  ammonium,    . 
Nitro-cotton, 


Pit-ite. 
26-27 
81-86 
4(M8 

i 


Satonite. 
68-68 

6^8i 

21il*80i 

i 

9-27 
31-64 


Stow-ite. 
68-61 

6-7 

li-20 

li-18 
4i-6 


Wood-meal,  5  to  15  per  cent,  moisture.    Non- waterproof  wrappers. 
Detonator  No.  6. 


Nitroglycerine,   . 
Nitrate  of  barium, 
Wood -meal. 
Sulphuretted  benzol, 
Carbonate  of  sodium, 
Carbonate  of  calcium, 


Victorite. 
25        27 


32 
38i 


36 
41i 
h 


Wood-meal,  5  to  15  per  cent,  of  moisture.  Non-waterproof  wrappers. 
Detonator  No.  6. 

Nitro-compounds  not  containing  Nitroglycerine. — These  have, 
as  their  base,  nitrate  of  ammonium,  mixed  with  other  substances. 
The  more  important  explosives  of  this  class  are  : — 


Am  vis. 

Ammonal. 

Ammonite. 

Nitrate  of  ammonium, 

88-91 

93-97 

87-89 

Wood-meal, 

4-6 

Moisture,      .... 

4 

1 

"h 

Di-nitro-benzol,    . 

:1     « 

Chlorinated  naphthalene,     . 

Metallic  ammonium,    . 

4-6 

Di-nitro-naphthalene,  . 

11-^13 

/lwm«.— Chlorine  not  to  exceed  1  per  cent,  of  finished  explosive. 
Special  wrappers  are  required  for  all  these  explosives ;  they  are  fired 
with  No.  6  detonators. 
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Nitrate  of  ammonium,  . 
Nitrate  of  potassium,     . 

Aphoeite. 
58        62 
28        31 

SI        41 
.        .         .                31        4i 

2          3 

U 

Wood-meal, 

Sulphur, 

Moisture, 

Special  wrapper  and  fuses  required. 


Bellite  No.  1.   Bellite  No.  2.     Dahmenitc 


Nitrate  of  ammoni um , 

82-85 

92-95 

911-93] 

Di-nitro-benzol, . 

15-18 

6-8 

Moisture,    . 

1 

I 

1 

Naphthalene,      . 
Bichromate  of  potassium, 

4-€l 

... 

11-21 

Special  wrappers,  and  No.  7  detonator. 


Nitrate  of  ammonium. 
Nitrate  of  barium, 
Wood-meal, 
Starch, 
Moisture,    . 
Tri-nitro-toluol, . 
Chloride  of  ammonium, 
Chloride  of  sodium,    . 


Electronite. 

71-75 
18-20 

!        7-10 


Faversham        FaTersham 
Powder  No.  1.  Powder  Na  2. 


84-86 


1 

10-12 

1-2 

2-8 


87-98 


1 
9-11 


Electronite. — Wood-meal  to  be  charred.     Lead  waterproofed 
detonator  No.  7.    The  Faversham  powders  are  not  specially  indicated. 


Nitrate  of  ammonium, 
Tri-nitro-toluol, 

Graphite, 

Colouring  matter. 

Moisture, 

Special  cases.     Detonator  No.  6. 


Negro-Powder. 


86 
9 
1 


90-0 

110 

8  0 

0*1 

10 


Nitrate  of  ammonium, 

Di-nitro-benzol, 

Tri-nitro-benzol, 

Chloro-naphthalene, 

Flour,      . 

Moisture, 


Roburite  No.  3. 

86-89 
9-13 

2 

"i 


Thunderitc. 
91-98 

8-5 

3-5 
1 


Special  wrappers.     Detonators  No.  6  and  No.  8  respectively. 
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Virite. 

Oxalate  of  ammonium, 9  12 

Nitrate  of  ammoniam, 35  40 

Nitrate  of  potassium, 33  38 

Sulphur, 4  5 

Charcoal, lOi  12J 

Moisture, 1  2 

Special  wrapper.  Electric  fuse  containing  5  grains  of  gunpowder 
or  equivalent  explosive. 

Westfalite. 
No.  1.        No.  2. 

Nitrate  of  ammonium, 94-96        90-92 

Nitrate  of  potassium, 3-5 

Resin. 4-6  4-6 

Moisture, J  J 

Special  wrappers  and  No.  7  detonator. 

Detonators. — These  are  generally  made  of  copper  caps  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  fulminate  of  mercury,  or  a  mixture  of  fulminate 
with  chlorate  of  potash,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  varying  from  5  to 
40  per  cent. 

The  Home  Office  issued  an  order  in  1897  regarding  the  standard 
charge  for  detonators,  which  is  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  fulminate 
of  mercury  80  per  cent.,  and  chlorate  of  potash  20  per  cent.,  or  some 
other  explosive  mixture  of  the  fulminate  class  of  not  less  strength 
than  the  above.  Different  explosives  require  detonators  of  different 
strength  to  explode  them,  and  the  manufacturers  of  explosives 
generally  recommend  a  certain  class  or  strength  of  detonator  for  use 
in  blasting  the  different  explosives  which  they  produce.  These 
strengths  are  usually  denoted  by  numbers,  and  the  following  are  those 
commonly  in  use  : — 

No.  1.  No.  2.    No.  3.   No.  4.    No.  6.     No.  6.     No.  6J.     No.  7.     No.  8. 
Charge  per  1000  jg^Q    ^qq      ^^q      ^^q      3^^      j^qq      j250      1600      2000 
m  grammes     •  | 

In(iividtialchargeK.g     6*2       SS         10    123       15*4       19-2       23-1       309 
m  grains    .    .  j 

For  rending  explosives — e.g.y  some  of  the  blasting  powders,  Nobel 
Ardeer  powder,  etc. — a  detonator  of  the  strength  of  No.  3  is  commonly 
employed ;  for  explosives  of  the  nitroglycerine  class  No.  6  or  No.  6^ 
is  the  most  suitable.  Miners  and  shot-firers  should  therefore  be  pro- 
vided with  the  class  of  detonator  most  suitable  for  the  explosive  they  are 
using.  As  the  whole  success  and  safety  of  shot-firing  almost  entirely 
depends  on  the  detonators,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  not 
only  the  proper  strength  of  detonator  be  used,  but  also  that  the 
detonators  be  of  a  good  quality.  A  common  source  of  annoyance  and 
danger  in  using  inferior  or  under-strength  detonators  is  miss-fires, 
which   should  be  avoided  at  all  hazards.     Miss-fires,  however,  may 
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occur  with  the  best  quality  of  detonators  if  they  are  not  carefaUy 
handled  and  stored.  Detonators  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place,  and 
under  no  circumstances  should  they  be  placed  in  sawdust,  as  ia 
sometimes  done,  for  they  absorb  the  moisture  from  it  and  soon  becoooe 
useless.  They  should  also  be  bought  in  such  quantities  as  wiD 
suffice  for  short  periods,  as  they  soon  deteriorate  if  kept  in  store,  b 
taking  them  into  the  mine,  detonators  ought  to  be  carried  in  a  securely 
locked  case  or  bag  separate  from  the  other  explosives. 

Fixing  the  Detonaior. — To  fire  a  shot,  a  piece  of  fuse,  of  sufficient 
length,  is  taken,  cut  clean,  and  inserted  into  the  open  end  of  the 
detonator,  which  is  then  inserted  into  the  cartridge  of  explosive,  taking 
care  to  have  the  detonator  so  placed  that  the  explosive  covers  it 
After  placing  the  detonator  in  position,  it  should  be  securely  tied  to 
the  cartridge  with  a  piece  of  string.  When  placing  the  charge  in  the 
shot-hole  the  detonator  end  of  the  cartridge  should  be  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  hole,  one  detonator  only  being  used  for  each  charge. 

Precaationg  against  Fire-damp  Explosions. — In  order  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  fire-damp  explosions,  arising  from  shot-firing,  in  fi«T 
mines,  strict  observance  should  be  paid  to  the  following  rules  with 
regard  to  the  detonator : — 

(1)  Explosives  should  always  be  exploded  by  a  sufficiently  powerful  detonator. 
Newly-introduced  explosives  should  be  tested  nrst  to  ascertain  ti» 
strength  of  the  detonator  required. 

(2)  The  fulminating  portion  of  the  detonator  must  be  properly  enclosed,  far 

only  such  caps  can  be  depended  on  as  do  not  suffer  from  leakage. 

(3)  Detonators  should  be  tested  to  see  if  they  are  in  good  condition. 

(4)  Wherever  possible,  detonators  should  be  specially  re-dried  before  bein^ 

used. 

(5)  If  explosion  is  to  take  place  in  wet  or  damp  ground,  the  point  of  janctioD 

with  the  friction  fuse  should  be  well  protected  by  some  waterproof 
covering.  * 

Friction-detonators,  i.e.  detonators  which  are  fixed  to  the  fuae 
when  manufactured,  are  safer  during  transport,  less  liable  to  be 
jarred  in  tamping,  and  safer  to  handle. 

Firing  the  Charge. — Except  where  blasting  is  done  by  electricity, 
the  charge  is  fired  either  by  germans,  squibs,  or  safety  fuses,  the 
latter  being  most  largely  employed  in  coal-mining.  Germans  or 
squibs  consist  of  small  cylinders  of  cardboard  or  stiff  paper  filled  with 
gunpowder,  and  are  inserted  into  the  shot-hole.  To  the  outer  end  t 
piece  of  cotton  wick,  saturated  with  oil,  is  attached.  Wlien  the 
charge  is  ready  for  firing,  the  wick  is  lighted. 

Safety  Fuses. — Many  safety  fuses  have  been  devised.  They  mostly 
consist  of  a  fine  column  or  central  core  of  gunpowder,  surrounded  hv 
flax,  cotton,  or  similar  materials.  Taped  fuses  are  protected  by  an 
external  varnished  coating,  and  are  adapted  for  use  in  wet  ground^  In 
using  such  a  fuse,  the  charge  to  be  fired  must  be  enclosed  in  a 
cartridge,  into  one  end  of  wliich  the  fuse  is  introduced.  The  gutta- 
♦   Trana,  Fed.  Inst,  Afii.  Engs.^  v<»l.  x.  pp.  SSO-.IST. 
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percha  fuse  is  surrounded  by  a  coating  of  that  material,  and  has  also 
an  outside  coating  of  waterproof  varnished  cloth,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  guttapercha,  as  the  latter  becomes  very  brittle  when  exposed  to 
air.  Fuses  should  be  kept  or  stored  in  a  dry  place,  so  that  the  core 
of  powder  may  not  be  affected  by  damp,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  they  do  not  come  in  contact  with  greasy  or  oily  matter,  as  this 
rapidly  penetrates  the  outer  covering  to  the  gunpowder  and  prevents 
the  proper  burning  of  the  fuse.  Ordinary  fuse  bums  at  the  rate  of 
about  3  ft.  per  minute. 

The  disadvantages  of  using  ordinary  safety  fuses  are :  (a)  Uncer- 
tainty of  burning  speed  of  the  fuse ;  {b)  danger  of  miss  fires  through 
defective  fuse ;  (c)  dangers  of  shots  hanging  fire ;  (d)  ignition  of 
explosive  gases  from  *  spit '  of  safety  fuses ;  (e)  ignition  of  explosive 
gases  from  burning  fuses ;  (/)  dense  smoke  given  off  from  the  burning 
fuses. 

Firing  Shots  hi/  Electricity, — In  many  collieries,  especially  those 
in  which  safety  lamps  are  used,  or  which  are  dry  and  dusty,  it  has 
now  become  the  custom  to  fire  the  shots  by  electricity.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  this  system  of  firing  shots,  when  properly  carried 
out,  is  very  much  safer  than  blasting  with  the  ordinary  fuse  and 
detonator,  as  it  allows  the  workmen  to  retire  to  a  place  of  safety 
before  the  charge  is  exploded,  and  there  is  much  less  danger  from 
*  hang-fire '  or  *  miss-fire '  shots,  or  from  the  premature  explosion  of 
the  charge. 

Klectnc  Fuses. — In  exploding  charges  of  explosives  by  electricity, 
fuses,  or  detonators  with  wire  attachment,  are  used.  These  fuses 
are  generally  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  high-  and  low-tension  fuses.  High- 
tension  fuses  have  their  terminal  wires  bridged  by  a  chemical  paste 
or  priming  powder  of  relatively  high  electrical  resistance.  When 
a  current  is  sent  along  the  cables  "  the  electrical  energy  at  the  fuse 
(wire)  terminals  is  (owing  to  the  insufficient  conductivity  of  the 
bridging  composition)  converted  into  heat  energy  ;  the  heat  cannot 
dissipate  with  sufficient  rapidity,  therefore  the  temperature  rises  to 
the  point  of  ignition  of  the  bridge  or  priming.  The  latter  bursts  into 
flame  and  in  turn  fires  the  explosive  compound  at  the  end  of  the 
copper  cap  " ;  or,  simply,  the  explosion  is  caused  by  the  electric  current 
heating  the  priming  compound  to  ignition  point.  In  the  low-tension 
fuse  the  terminal  wires  are  connected  or  *  bridged  *  by  a  short  bridge 
of  fine  iridio-platinum  wire  (the  wire  is  an  alloy  of  80  per  cent, 
platinum  and  20  per  cent,  iridium).  The  current  in  passing  through 
this  bridge  raises  its  temperature  sufficiently  high  (due  to  the  same 
cause  as  in  the  high-tension  fuse)  to  ignite  the  priming ;  the  priming 
in  turn,  as  above,  fires  the  fulminate  of  mercury  compound.  In  the 
Dortmund  district  of  Germany,  fuses  called  *Spaltgluhzundor,' 
occupying  an  intermediate  position  between  high-  and  low-tension 
fuses,  are  used  for  firing  single  shots.  They  are  essentially  low- 
tension  igniters,  but  the  platinum  bridge   is   replaced   by  a  finely 
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divided  conducting  substance,  such  as  graphite  or  coal-<iuftt»  mixed 
with  the  igniting  substance,  and  the  resistance  opposed  to  the 
current  is  far  greater  than  that  of  a  small  platinuni  wire,  beii^ 
generally  about  5000  ohms.  The  quantity  of  current  required  to 
ignite  the  few  particles  of  dust  between  the  wire  terminals  is  Ten 
slight,  not  exceeding  at  most  tott^^^  ^^  ^^  ampere.  Such  ignites 
are  said  to  combine  the  advantages  of  both  the  high-  and  low-ieDska 
fuses  without  their  disadvantages. 

JiJxjiloders. — For  igniting  or  exploding  the  fuse,  small  electric 
machines  or  exploders  are  used,  that  most  largely  employed  being 
known  as  a  magneto-exploder.  It  consists  essentially  of  an  armature, 
revolving  between  the  poles  of  a  set  of  permanent  electromagnets 
of  hardened  steel.  The  armature,  which  is  wound  to  a  high  resisl' 
ance,  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly  by  means  of  a  rotary  crank  connected 
to  geared  wheels  in  contact  with  the  armature  spindle.  By  this 
means  an  electric  current  of  high  potential  is  generated  sufficieni 
to  explode  the  fuse.  Afluidic  or  dry  battery  and  secondary  baUerj 
exploders  are  also  used  for  the  electric  firing  of  shots  in  mines. 

Firing  Cables  or  Conductimj  Wires, — In  order  to  allow  a  safe 
distance  between  the  blasting  charge  and  the  shot-firer,  a  suitable 
length  of  cable,  for  conveying  the  current,  must  be  employed  to 
connect  the  exploder  to  the  fuses.  The  length  required  will  depoid 
upon  the  nature  of  the  blasting,  t.e.  whether  it  is  in  rock  or  ooal 
and  the  place  where  the  shots  have  to  be  fired,  but  the  minimiun 
length  should  not  be  less  than  about  50  ft.  for  coal,  and  a  longer 
length  for  stone-work  in  narrow  drifts.  The  most  suitable  length, 
however,  to  be  used  in  every  colliery  cannot  be  arbitrarily  stated,  but 
must  be  fixed  from  what  is  found  to  be  best  by  practical  experience. 
Simnlfaneoits  Firing, — When  blasting  with  electricity  in  shaft 
sinking  or  stone  drifts,  the  shots  are  ignited  simultaneously  in  order 
to  obtain  the  maximum  rending  effect,  although  it  is  questionable 
if  this  effect  is  always  got  from  such  a  method  of  blasting.  Soow 
persons,  indeed,  hold  that  independent  firing  gives  much  better 
results,  for  the  reason  that  if  all  the  shots  are  ignited  at  once  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  one  shot  will  help  the  other ;  but  if  the 
centre  charges,  say  in  a  stone  drift  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  sitiking  pit 
are  fired  first,  so  as  to  loosen  the  middle  portion,  the  side  cliarge^ 
should  then  operate  imder  the  most  favourable  conditions.  To 
enable  shots  to  be  fired  independently  with  electric  blasting,  a  system 
has  been  brought  into  use  by  the  adoption  of  a  combination  of 
electric  ignition  and  tai>e-fuse.  By  this  system  a  retarding  actiim 
is  got  by  inserting  a  piece  of  tape-fuse  between  the  electric  igniter 
and  the  detonator.  For  simultaneous  firing  two  systems  of  connect- 
ing the  fuses  to  tlie  exploder  are  usually  employed,  known  as  the 
series  and  parallel  systems.  In  the  series  system  the  line  and  fuse 
wires  are  coupled  consecutively,  one  wire  of  the  fuse  being  connected 
direct  to  the  cable,  the  other  wire  connecting  the  first  shot   to  the 
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second,  the  second  to  the  third,  and  so  on  until  all  the  charges  are 
joined  up,  after  which  the  remaining  wire  is  coupled  up  to  the  second 
cable.     Low-tension  fusee  are  generally  fired  by  this  system. 

With  the  parallel  system  the  two  firing  cables  are  connected  to 
the  last  charge,  forming  a  parallel  line,  and  then  the  wires  of  the 
other  fuses  are  coupled  up  to  them  alternately. 

Where  electricity  is  not  employed  for  blasting,  simultaneous  firing 
of  a  number  of  shots  can  be  carried  out  by  using  the  Bickford  patent 
volley-firer  in  conjunction  with  the  same  maker's  instantaneous  fuse. 
This  appliance  consists  of  a  little  instrument  devised  so  as  to  contain 
an  ordinary  safety  fuse  at  one  end  and  at  the  other  a  set  of  instan- 
taneous fuses,  the  set  varying  according  to  the  number  of  charges  to 
be  blasted.  Between  the  end  of  the  safety  fuse  and  the  ends  of  the 
instantaneous  fuses  is  inserted  an  explosive  disc,  the  action  of  which 
is  such  that,  on  the  communication  of  fire  from  the  safety  fuse,  the 
whole  of  the  instantaneous  fuses  are  immediately  ignited,  the  latter 
burning  at  the  rate  of  about  100  ft.  per  second,  giving  practically 
the  same  result  as  with  electric  firing.  Any  number  of  shots  up  to 
sixteen  can  be  fired  simultaneously  by  this  apparatus. 

Jyniiing  Shots  in  Fiery  Mines, — In  fiery  mines  or  mines  where  safety 
lamps  are  exclusively  used,  and  where  blasting  has  to  be  done,  the 
ignition  of  the  shots  may  be  carried  out  by  (a)  safety  lamp;  (6) 
special  contrivances  like  Bickford's  patent  fuse  lighter;  (c)  by 
electric  firing.     Electric  blasting  has  already  been  fully  dealt  with. 

Blown-out  Shots. — These  may  be  a  source  of  great  danger  in 
mines  which  are  dry  and  dusty  and  where  fire-damp  is  given  off. 
They  ought  to  be  carefully  guarded  against  in  blasting.  Blown- 
out  shots  are  brought  about  chiefly  by  (a)  insufficiently  and  badly 
tamped  holes ;  {h)  an  insufi&cient  charge  of  explosive  for  the  work  to 
be  done ;  (c)  the  shot-holes  being  drilled  beyond  the  line  of  holing 
or  kirving.  The  charge  should  be  well,  but  not  excessively,  tamped 
with  good  surface  clay  or  fireclay,  free  from  stones  or  hard  nodules, 
the  tamping  being  firmly  rammed  back  with  a  wooden  stemmer. 
The  hole  should  not  be  dnlled  beyond  a  point  6  to  8  in.  from  the 
back  of  the  holing,  and  in  stone  work  especially,  where  the  holing 
has  often  to  be  blasted  out,  the  holes  should  be  drilled  at  a  suitable 
angle  and  length  according  to  the  kind  of  explosive  used. 

Position  of  Shot-holes, — The  most  suitable  position  for  the  charge 
depends  upon  various  circumstances,  a  proper  knowledge  of  which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  actual  practical  experience.  All  *  joints,' 
*  backs,'  *lypes,'  'partings,'  etc.,  must  be  carefully  avoided,  and  the 
position  of  the  hole  for  the  charge  so  placed  that  the  resistance 
in  every  direction  may  be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  from  the 
expected  plane  of  fracture. 

As  an  explosion  takes  effect  along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  if 
there  are  any  joints  or  cracks  near  the  hole,  they  will  deten?ii|>e 
the  direction  of  fracture,  and  the  charge  will   have   comparatively 
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little  effect  in  luiy  other  direction.  In  the  case  of  a  sump-hole, 
for  instance,  in  a  sinking  pit,  the  line  of  least  resistance  will  he  the 
shotrhole  itself,  and  in  such  a  case  a  heavier  charge  of  gunpowder 
than  ordinary  must  he  used,  and  it  will  have  to  he  well  stemmed, 
or  a  strong  explosive  occupying  little  hulk  must  be  employed,  such 
as  dynamite, 

Preventioii  of  Flame  Oommimication. — Tlie  Water-cartridge. — 
In  the  presence  of  fire-damp,  what  is  known  as  the  '  water-cartridge ' 
is  used,  in  conjunction  with  dynamite  or  other  explosives.  The 
water-cartridge  consists  of  a  cylindrical  case  of  specially  prepared 
waterproof  paper  18  in.  long  and  2  in.  diameter.  In  the  centre  of 
this  case  is  placed  the  explosive,  kept  in  position  hy  thin  metallic 
wel>s,  the  end  of  the  cartridge  liaving  the  detonator  for  electric  firing 
fixed  to  it  by  wire.  The  space  between  the  charge  and  the  paper 
cylinder  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  outer  end  firmly  tied  round 
the  projecting  wires.  The  water-cartridge  is  most  largely  used  for 
dvnamite  blasting,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  give  very  satisfactory 
results,  and  has  only  been  used  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  diflBculty 
hitherto  experienced  with  the  water-cartridge  is  that  the  water  is  so 
liable  to  escape  and  the  blast  takes  place  in  an  empty  cartridge. 
Instead  of  using  water  alone,  a  mixture  of  soap  and  water  has  been 
tried  and  foimd  more  reliable  and  effective.  The  water  and  a  certain 
proportion  of  soap  are  first  boiled  together,  and  the  resulting  viscous 
liquid  is  then  filled  into  an  india-rubber  bag  or  cartridge,  and  used  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  water-cartridge.  Any  other  cheap  gela- 
tinous compoimd  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Wet  Sand, — Sometimes  common  sand,  moistened  with  water,  is 
used  ;  the  cartridge  containing  the  charge  being  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  paper  covering  made  large  enough  to  admit  of  \  in.  of  sand 
being  placed  all  round  it.  The  paper  cartridge  should  be  made 
thoroughly  water-tight  by  being  soaked  in  oil  or  grease  and  then 
allowed  to  dry. 

Wet  Moss, — Stemming  the  charge  with  wet  moss  is  another  means 
employed  to  prevent  fiame  being  communicated  to  the  surroimding 
atmosphere,  and  is  said  to  be  effective  when  used  with  gelatine  and 
dynamite.  The  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  using  a  stemming 
of  moist  clay,  and  probably  this  is  as  effective  as  anything  which  may 
be  used. 

Cost  of  Blasting, — This  will  vary  greatly  according  to  the  kind  of 
explosive  used,  the  system  of  firing  adopted,  and  the  hardness  of  the 
coal  or  strata  the  shots  are  fired  in.  The  cost  for  blasting  will  vary 
from  about  0-35d.  to  Id.  per  ton,  or  an  average  of  about  0-7d.  per  ton  in 
coal.  Regarding  the  cost  of  firing  shots  in  gaseous  mines — exclusive 
of  explosive  and  labour — by  different  systems,  t.c.  firing  by  low  and 
high-tension  electric  safety  fuses,  and  by  the  Bickford  patent  lighters 

'^;8afety  fusee  * — Mr  Frank  W.  T.  Brain,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
•  See  JUpoH  of  CommUt^t  p.  488, 
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Departmental  Committee  on  the  use  of  electricity,  gave  some  figures 
which  are  instructive,  and  are  here  reproduced  : — 

I.  Cost  0^  firing  1000  SlwU  when  using  HigJi-Tensum 

Electric  Detonators. 

1000  4  ft  wires,  electric  high-tension,  No.  6  detonators, 

complete,  .  .  .  .  .  .£500 

50  yds.  firing  cable,  costing  10s.,   used,  say,   for  2000 

shots,       .  .  .  .  .  .  .050 

Magneto  exploder,  costing  35s.,  plus  repairs  10s.,  used, 

say,  for  30  shots  per  day,  two  years,  0    2    6 

Totol,  £5    7    6 

Cost  p^r  shot = 1  *29d. 

II.  Cost  of  firing  1000  Shots  when  using  Low-Tension 

Electric  Detonators. 

1000  4  ft  wires,  electric  low  tension,  No.  6  detonators, 
complete,  .  .  .  .  .  .  ~ 

50  yds.  firing  cable,  costing  10s.,  used,  say,  for  2000 
shots,       ....... 

Magneto  exploder,  costing  85s.,  plus  repairs  lOs.,  used, 
say,  for  30  shots  per  day,  two  years. 

Total, 

Cost  per  shot = 1  *48d. 

III.  Cost  of  firing  1000  Shots  when  using  Bickford's  Patent 
Safety  Fuse  and  Igniters. 

4000  ft  Bickford's  fuse,  .... 
1000  Bickford's  igniters,  .... 
1000  No.  6  detonators,        .... 

Totol, 

Cost  per  shot=2*17d. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  high-tension  system  is 
0*1 9d.  per  shot,  or  approximately  13  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  low- 
tension  system,  and  firing  by  the  Bickford  fuse  and  igniters  shows  a 
difference  of  0*88d.  and  0*69d.  per  shot  respectively  for  high  and  low- 
tension  fuses,  or  a  difference  in  favour  of  electricity  of  68  per  cent, 
and  46  per  cent,  respectively,  for  high  and  low-tension  fuses.  It 
must  be  distinctly  noticed  that  these  figures  are  a  mere  comparison 
of  the  cost  of  material  alone. 

On  the  whole,  firing  by  electricity  is  cheaper.  Regarding  the  total 
cost  of  blasting,  i.e.  including  explosives,  fuses  and  labour,  it  will  vary 
greatly  according  to  the  kind  of  explosive  used,  the  system  of  firing 
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adopted,  and  whether  the  colHery  in  a  non-fiery  one  or  a  fiery,  dry  and 
dusty  one.  Naturally  in  the  latter  class  of  mine  the  coet  will  be 
somewhat  higher  than  for  non-fiery  mines  where  open  lights  are  u&ed 
The  average  cost  for  blasting  with  gunpowder  is  about  0'6d.  per  ton, 
and  for  safety  explosives  0*9d.  per  ton  of  coal  got,  or  a  difiTereoce  of 
0'3d.  per  ton  in  favour  of  gunpowder,  so  that  the  cost  for  blasting  is 
mcreased  about  fifty  per  cent,  when  safety  explosives  are  used.  Witli 
gunpowder  the  percentage  of  round  coal  got,  in  a  niimber  of  experi- 
ments, averaged  62*2  per  cent,  and  for  safety  explosives  62*0  p« 
cent.,  so  that  so  far  as  this  is  concerned  there  is  not  much  differeiM^ 
between  gunpowder  and  some  of  the  safety  explosives.  In  blasting 
rock  there  is,  however,  an  estimated  gain  of  25  per  cent,  in  using  the 
latter.* 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  many  of  the  safety  or  permitted 
explosives  are  50  to  100  per  cent,  dearer  than  blasting  powder,  but  of 
course,  on  the  other  hand,  a  much  smaller  charge  of  such  explonve 
will  be  required  to  do  the  work  than  if  gunpowder  was  used. 

•  Paper  by  Henry  Hall,  H.I.M. 
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CHAPTBE  V. 

MECHANICAL  WEDGES,  ROCK  DRILLS,  AND  COAL- 
CUTTING  MACHINES. 

Mechanical  Wedges  in  Goal-mining. — In  underground  excavations 
the  coal  seam  or  rock  can  very  rarely  be  removed  by  the  aid  of 
picks  alone,  unless  in  very  soft  strata.  In  ordinary  seams  wedges 
are  used  to  assist  in  bringing  down  the  coal  after  it  has  been  *  holed  * 
— the  commonest  form  employed  being  known  as  the  *  feather-shaped ' 
wedge.  This  wedge  is  also  an  adjimct  to  blasting  in  many  mines  ; 
the  coal  being  first  loosened  by  explosives  and  afterwards  wedged 
down. 

Elliott  Multiple  Wedge. — In  mines  where  blasting  is  prohibited, 
some  mechanical  method  must  be  adopted  for  bringing  down  the 
coal  or  rock  without  the  aid  of  explosives.  The  Elliott  wedge  is 
designed  for  such  a  purpose,  and  may  be  said  to  be  an  adaptation  of 
the  old  plug  and  feather.  The  construction  and  use  of  the  wedge 
will  be  understood  from  figs.  82,  83.  To  use  the  wedge  a  hole  must 
first  be  bored  out  deep  enough  to  hold  the  wedges.  Into  this  hole 
are  then  inserted  two  portions  of  the  wedge  a  a,  tapered  in  front  and 
increasing  in  thickness  towards  the  further  end.  These  pieces  are 
constructed  with  the  front  portion  turned  back  so  as  to  grip  the 
hole  and  prevent  them  from  being  driven  out  of  position.  Two 
other  long-tapered  wedges  b  h  are  now  driven  into  the  hole,  and  if 
these  fail  to  bring  down  the  coal,  a  third  wedge,  c?,  may  be  driven  in 
between  them  and  thus  exert  further  pressure. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  wedge  are  that  only  a  small  hole 
requires  to  be  bored,  that  the  expansive  force  developed  is  great,  the 
weight  of  wedges,  etc.,  is  small,  and  the  first  cost  low.  The  wedges 
are  made  in  two  sizes  :  for  holes  If  in.  diameter,  2  ft.  6  in.  long ; 
and  for  holes  2  in.  diameter,  3  ft.  long. 

Burnett's  Boiler  Wedge. — In  using  the  multiple  wedge  a  great 
amount  of  power  is  necessarily  lost  in  overcoming  the  friction  of  the 
parts  sliding  over  each  other,  and  the  Burnett  roller  wedge  has  been 
designed  to  obviate  this  loss.  In  this  appliance,  the  wedges,  instead 
of  being  in  sliding  contact  with  the  feathers  or  cheeks,  are  in  rolling 
contact  only ;  and  as  the  rollers  are  arranged  on  each  side  of  the 
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wedge,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  latter  travels  twice  the  distance 

covered  by  the  rollers  on  the 
stationary  cheeks  or  feathers — 
the  centres  of  the  rollers  having 
a  velocity  ratio  equal  to  only 
half  that  of  the  advancing  wedge. 
The  power  is  thus  doubled  and 
the  friction  greatly  reduced.  The 
construction  of  the  wedge  will  be 
seen  from  figs.  84-89.  A  is  the 
wedge-bar  formed  in  continuation 
of  the  plane  A^  and  of  the  screw 
A*.  The  plain  part,  A^,  is  en- 
closed between  two  bars  or 
feathers  B  B*,  which  are  placed 
in  the  bore-hole  as  shown.  These 
bars  are  formed  with  a  taper 
corresponding  to  that  of  the 
wedge,  and  the  bottom  feather 
Bx,  which  has  to  bear  the  greater 
strain,  is  made  stronger  than 
the  top  feather  B.  The  rollers 
CC  are  placed  near  the  end  of 
these  feathers  B  B^  A  nut  E, 
placed  on  the  screw,  affords 
facility  for  pulling  the  inner 
wedge-bar  A  out  towards  the 
face  of  the  coal,  whereby  the 
rollers  C  C,  while  ascending  on 
the  inclines  of  the  inner  taper 
bar  A  and  the  inclines  of  the 
outer  taper  bars  B  and  B^,  force 
the  two  latter  apart  to  the  re- 
quired extent.  The  nut  £  is 
formed  with  a  flange,  which  is 
held  in  position  by  means  of  a 
bearing  plate  £x,  having  lugs  as 
shown.  On  the  nut  E,  at  its 
outer  end,  is  formed  a  square,  E^, 
on  which  is  fixed  a  ratchet  lever. 
Application  of  Wedtfe, — The 
necessary  holing  having  been 
completed  and  the  coal  drilled, 
Figs.  82  and  83.— Elliott  multiple  ^^^  wedge  is  inserted.  The 
wedge.  ratchet  lever  K  is  then  applied 

to  E^,  which,  in  working,  rotates 

the  nut  E,  which,  bearing  against  the  shoulder  D,  begins  to  draw 
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out  the  wedge  A.  The  operator  continues  this  direct  action  of  the 
handle  until  more  power  is  required  than  can  be  thus  directly 
obtained.  The  handle  K  is  then  shifted  on  to  the  square  H*  of 
the  lever  H,  and  by  imparting  successive  oscillations  to  the  same, 
the  roller  H',  acting  against  the  cam  slot  G^  of  the  fork  G,  will 
cause  the  pawl  (fig.  87)  F  to  pass  a  tooth  at  each  oscillation  of  the 
lever,  and  thus  power  in  direct  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  the  leverage 
between  H  and  G  will  be  developed. 


Smction  on  hnm  Mb 


Fios.  84,  85,  86,  87,  88,  and  89.— Burnett's  roller  wedge. 

Hydraulic  Wedges. — Water  at  high  pressure  has  been  used  as  a 
means  of  blasting,  but,  except  with  the  Tonge  hydraulic  cartridge, 
the  success  of  hydraulic  blasting  has  been  questionable. 

Tonge  Hydraulic  Cartridge. — This  cartridge  has  been  introduced 
into  a  number  of  collieries  in  the  Lancashire  coal-field,  and  has  given 
such  satisfactory  results  that  in  one  or  two  mines  it  has  entirely 
superseded  blasting  by  explosives. 

The  cartridge  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  steel  20  in.  long  by  3  in.  in 
diameter,  and  having  eight  small  duplex  rams  fixed  radially  along  it. 
By  a  suitable  arrangement  of  passages,  a  communication  is  made 
between  each  of  these  rams  whereby  simultaneous  action  can  be 
obtained.  By  an  ingenious  contrivance  a  greater  traverse  is  obtained 
by  these  rams  than  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder.  This  traverse  is 
essential  for  the  complete  forcing  down  of  the  coal.  Thin  liners  are 
used  to  prevent  the  rams  cutting  into  the  coal. 

The  cartridge  is  operated  by  a  hydraulic  pump,  to  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  pipe.     The  p\unp  is  of  special  design,  is  mounted  on 
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an  adjustable  stand,  and  fitted  with  water  tank.  The  water  required 
for  the  whole  of  the  operation  is  about  one  and  a  half  pints,  but  most 
of  this  returns  to  the  tank  at  its  completion,  and  can  be  used  again. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  operation  the  small  handle  is  used,  and 
when  pressure  has  increased,  an  extension  handle  is  slipped  over  it, 
and  greater  power  is  thus  exerted.  A  pressiu-e  of  3  tons  per  square 
inch  can  be  reached,  and  this  represents  a  total  pressure  on  the  coal 
of  over  sixty  tons.  This  is  found  adequate  in  ordinary  seams,  and  the 
standard  sizes  are  made  for  this  duty.  Special  cartridges  are  made 
for  extraordinary  conditions. 


Fig.  90. — Tonge  hydraulic  cartridge,  showing  rams  extended  after  use. 

After  the  coal  has  been  undercut,  either  by  hand  or  coal-cutter, 
a  hole  3J  in.  diameter  is  drilled  about  3  or  4  ft.  deep  into  the  coal 
(slightly  less  than  depth  of  holing).  This  is  done  by  means  of 
ordinary  machine  and  spiral  drills.  The  hole  is  put  in  parallel  with 
the  roof,  and  as  near  as  possible  along  the  parting  to  which  the  coal 
ordinarily  comes  off,  or  just  below  it.  It  is  then  cleared  out.  The 
cartridge,  with  one  or  more  liners,  and  having  pipe  and  pump 
attached,  is  pushed  to  the  back  of  the  hole,  and  the  pump  is  left  in 
position  for  the  attachment  thereto  of  the  stand,  which  is  adjusted 
to  the  required  height.  The  water  tank  is  filled,  and  himg  on  the 
pipe,  the  rubber  suction  pipe  coupled,  and  the  taps  turned.  The 
coal  sprags  are  all  left  in  tight.  The  pressure  being  fully  on,  the 
coal  is  heard  to  be  rumbling  and  cracking.  This  is  allowed  to 
continue  until  the  back  portion  of  the  coal  is  broken  off,  after 
which  the  sprags  are  slightly  slackened.  By  a  continuance  of  the 
pumping,  the  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  at  the  front  of  the  faces, 
and  contmues  to  spread  until  the  operation  is  completed,  when  the 
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sprags  are  then  withdrawn.  The  whole  operation  occupies  about 
ten  minutes.  This  system  naturally  secures  absolute  immunity 
from  explosion,  miss-fires,  poisonous  fumes,  etc.,  while  it  is  claimed 
that  the  coal  is  not  so  shattered.  It  has  been  in  use  three  years  at 
the  Atherton  Collieries,  19,000  shots  having  been  made  in  one  seam 
in  a  year,  producing  40,000  tons  from  a  3  ft.  seam. 

Bock  DiillB. — Rock  drills  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz. — 
(1)  hand  drills,  (2)  machine  drills.  In  the  first  class  the  work 
is  performed  by  manual  power  alone,  while  in  the  second  class 
other  methods  are  employed,  such  as  hydraulic  pressure  or  com- 
pressed air. 

Hand  Drilh,—  The  commonest  type  of  this  class  is  that  known  as 
the  ordinary  *  ratchet '  boring  machine,  which  is  now  so  extensively 


^ 


-^dl 


Fig.  91.— Hand  diilL 


Fio.  92. — *  Conqueror*  machine. 


used  in  all  kinds  of  mining.  It  consists  of  a  screw-spindle  a  (fig.  91), 
terminating  in  a  hollow  square,  into  which  the  drill  e  can  be  inserted, 
and  working  through  a  screw-nut  collar  6,  which  is  fixed  to,  or 
composes  part  of,  a  hollow  sheath  5,  for  the  screw-spindle  to  work  in. 
When  a  hole  requires  to  be  bored,  a  prop  is  set  firmly  up,  and  the 
drill  fixed  against  it  with  the  boring-bit  e  inserted  into  a  small  hole 
or  cut  made  with  the  pick  in  coal  or  rock  The  handle  c,  which 
works  on  the  ratchet  <f,  is  then  turned  and  bores  out  the  hole  by  a 
grinding  action.  When  the  full  length  of  the  drill  is  out,  it  is  again 
worked  back  into  the  hollow  sheath  and  a  longer  drill  substituted, 
the  same  process  being  repeated  until  the  hole  is  bored  to  the 
required  depth.  These  machines  are  very  handy,  and  will  penetrate 
very  hard  stone.     In  the  '  ratchet '  machine  a  prop  has  to  be  used  to 
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support  the  machine,  and  where  hard  rock  has  to  be  bored  it  is  often 
difficult  to  keep  the  drill  in  position.  To  overcome  this  difficulty 
and  save  loss  of  time  many  machines  are  now  provided  with  adjust- 
able stands.  In  the  'Conqueror'  boring  machine  such  a  stand  is 
provided,  and  the  screwed  nut  and  hollow  sheath  is  done  away  with, 
the  screw-spindle  actuating  the  drill  working  through  a  long  screw 
thimble  a  (fig.  92),  which  can  be  fitted  on  any  part  of  the  stand  to 
suit  the  height  of  working  and  position  of  hole.  An  iron  sole-piece 
is  used  on  which  the  machine  may  stand,  the  height  of  which  can  be 
varied  by  the  adjusting  screw,  which  at  the  same  time  tightens  it 
between  the  roof  and  floor.  There  is  also  an  adjusting  sliding  piece 
b  for  regulating  the  position  of  the  boring  bit.  The  drill  can  be 
worked  either  with  one  or  two  handles,  according  to  the  hardness  of 
the  material  and  the  power  required. 

Machine-poioer  DrUU. — ^This  class  of  machine  has  proved  of  great 
service  in  certain  kinds  of  work.  These  drills  are  not  so  largely 
employed  in  coal-mining  as  in  tunnelling,  metal-mining,  and  quarry- 
ing, but  there  are  often  cases,  such  as  the  driving  of  mines  in  hard 
rock,  sinking  shafts  through  igneous  rocks,  etc.,  where  they  can  be 
used  with  great  advantage  as  auxiliaries  in  coal-mining.  Possibly 
the  fact  that  they  require  to  be  supplied  with  motive  power  such  as 
steam  or  compressed  air,  the  use  of  which  involves  considerable  first 
cost  in  plant,  and  that  skilled  men  are  required  to  work  them 
properly,  will  be  against  their  extensive  use  in  small  coal-mines. 
There  are,  however,  many  collieries  where  compressed  air  is  used  for 
numerous  purposes,  amongst  others  for  driving  coal-cutthig  machines, 
and,  in  such  circumstances,  machine  drills  might  be  advantageously 
used. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  use  of  rock  drills 
in  sinking  or  tunnelling,  it  is  necessary  that  a  given  length  be  driven 
by  each  series  of  holes,  and  that  all  the  holes  of  each  series  should 
be  fired  simultaneously,  either  by  electricity  or  by  a  quick-burning 
fuse.  The  special  point  in  favour  of  the  use  of  rock  drills  in  hard 
stone  is  that  the  same  work  is  effected  in  about  half  the  time  that  it 
could  be  done  by  ordinary  methods.  The  following  average  weekly 
results  have  been  obtain(xl  in  sinking  shafts  by  the  aid  of  rock  drills, 
the  rate  of  wages  being  that  prevailing  in  1894.* 


Depth 
sunk 

Cost  per  Yard. 

Shaft  18  ft.  diameter. 

Wages. 

Explosives. 

Total  cost 
per  yard. 

Feet. 

£    «.   rf. 

£     8.    d. 

£    «.   d. 

Very     hard    limestone    with 

partings,     .... 

30 

10    4    9 

1  18    0 

12    2    9 

Coal    measures,    shales,    and 

sandstones, 

39 

7  12    6 

0  19    0 

8  11     6 

•  Trans,  Inat,  Min.  £nys,,  vol.  viii.  pp.  18-19. 
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The  depth  sunk  by  each  series  of  holes  was  : — 

Hard  limestone,        .        .  «      .        •     ^i  feet  in  18  hours. 
Hard  sandstone,  •     H     >>      ^^      t* 

Shale  and  sandstone,  .        .     6^      ,,      16     ,, 

The  weight  of  stone  lifted  with  each  round  of  shots  averaged,  for 
hard  stone  130  tons,  and  for  moderately  hard  stone  150  tons. 

These  figures  are  significant,  as  the  cost  of  sinking  would  have  been 
at  least  25  to  30  per  cent,  higher  if  the  ordinary  methods  had  been 
adopted,  while  the  rate  of  progress  is  very  much  greater,  which  is  an 
important  factor  in  all  sinkings.  Of  course  there  is  the  additional 
cost  of  plant  and  consumption  of  fuel  to  be  taken  into  account.  In 
the  case  cited,  where  four  drills  were  used,  an  air-compressor  having 
a  cylinder  16  in.  diameter  by  24  in.  stroke,  with  a  20  nominal  horse- 
power boiler  attached,  was  required.  Each  drill  when  working  con- 
sumed about  30  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour,  or  taking  the  working  time  of 
the  drills  at  four  hours  per  day,  the  consumption  of  four  drills  would 
be  about  480  lbs. 

There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  machine  drills  in  use  that  it 
would  take  up  too  much  space  to  attempt  to  describe  them  all,  and 
all  that  will  here  be  attempted  is  to  instance  a  few  of  the  best  known. 
Before  doing  so,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  requirements  of  a 
good  rock  drill,  as  concisely  stated  by  Andr^  *  in  his  work  on  coal- 
mining, are  as  follows  : — 

It  shonld  be  simple  in  construction  and  strong  in  every  part. 

It  should  consist  of  few  parts,  especially  of  few  moving  parts. 

It  should  be  as  liffht  in  weight  as  is  consistent  with  the  first  condition. 

It  should  occupy  but  little  space. 

The  striking  put  should  be  relatively  heavy,  and  should  strike  the  rock 

direct. 
No  other  part  than  the  piston  should  be  exposed  to  violent  shocks. 
The  piston  should  be  capable  of  workine  with  a  variable  length  of  stroke. 
Sudden  removal  of  the  resistance  should  not  cause  it  any  injury. 
The  rotary  motion  of  the  drill  should  take  place  automatically. 
The  feed,  if  automatic,  should  be  regulated  by  the  advance  of  the  ]>iston 

as  the  cutting  advances. 
The  machine  should  be  capable  of  working  with  a  moderate  degree  of 

pressure. 
It  should  be  capable  of  being  readily  taken  to  pieces. 

Darlington  Drill. — This  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  effective 
machines  in  use.  It  consists  essentially  of  two  parts :  the  cylinder 
A  (fig.  93),  with  its  cover,  and  the  piston  with  its  rod,  to  which  is 
attached  the  boring  tool  c.  To  give  the  latter  a  rotary  motion, 
there  is  a  spiral  or  rifled  bar  H,  having  three  grooves,  and  being 
fitted  at  its  head  with  a  ratchet-wheel  e,  recessed  into  the  cover  of 
the  cylinder. 

Two  detents  //  (fig.  95)  are  also  recessed  into  the  cover,  and  are 

•  A  Ftactical  Treatise  on  Coal-Mining,  hy  G.  G.  Andr4,  p.  148, 
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made  to  fall  into  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet-wheel  by  spiral  springs. 
This  arrangement  of  the  wheel  and  the  detents  allows  the  spiral  bar 
H  to  turn  freely  in  one  direction,  while  it  prevents  it  from  taming  in 
the  contrary  direction.  The  spiral  bar  drops  into  a  long  recess  in  the 
piston,  which  is  fitted  with  a  steel  nut,  made  to  accurately  fit  the 
grooves  of  the  spiral.  Hence  the  piston  during  its  instroke  is  forced 
to  turn  upon  the  bar,  but  during  its  outstroke  it  turns  the  bar,  the 
latter  being  free  to  move  in  the  direction  in  which  the  straight  outstroke 
of  the  piston  trends  to  rotate  it.  Thus  the  piston,  with  the  boring  tool, 
assumes  a  new  position  after  each  stroke.  The  total  length  of  the 
Darlington  drill  is  3  ft.,  and  the  weight  100  lbs. 


Figs.  93,  94,  and  96.— Darlington  drill. 

Adelaide  Drill. — The  Adelaide  drill  somewhat  resembles  the 
Darlington  machine  just  described,  but  in  it  the  air  is  used  ex- 
pansively, and  it  has  only  one  moving  part.  The  piston  c  (figs.  96, 
97)  works  in  a  cylinder,  having  ports  and  passages  so  arrang^  that 
the  air  or  steam  is  admitted  and  cut  off  automatically  by  the  piston 
itself.  Air  enters  through  an  annular  port  A,  by  which  means  the 
pressure  is  equalised  on  all  sides  of  the  piston-rod  and  unequal  wear 
is  avoided.* 

The  exhaust  takes  place  through  the  port  B.  The  piston  itself  is 
made  to  perform  the  action  of  a  valve  in  the  following  manner  :  as 
soon  as  it  reaches  the  port  B,  free  communication  is  opened  with  the 

*  Journal  BrU,  Soc,  Min,  Students,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  70,  71. 
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atmosphere  and  exhaust  takes  place,  not  only  here,  but  also  through 
the  ports  B^,  which  have  by  this  time  passed  outside  the  cylinder 
cover.  The  inlet  aperture  A  being  always  in  free  connection  with 
the  air  receiver,  the  pressure  now  acts  on  the  small  area  at  the 
front  of  the  piston,  and  drives  it  backward,  until  this  part  is  also 


Fio.  96.  —The  Adelaide  drill. 

brought  into  connection  with  the  exhaust ;  at  the  same  moment,  the 
ports  Bj  come  opposite  the  inlet  A,  compressed  air  enters  through 
the  hollow  rod  C,  passes  into  the  back  end  of  the  piston,  and  drives 
the  drill  rapidly  forward  against  the  rock.  Admission  takes  place 
during  half  the  stroke,  the  air  i 

working  expansively  during  the  ' 

second  half. 

To  rotate  the  drill  there  is  a 
spiral  or  rifled  bar  D,  having 
three  grooves.      It   is  fitted   at        ' 

its  head  with  a  ratchet-wheel  E,   —  — 

which  is  recessed  in  the  cover 
of  the  cylinder.  Two  detents 
or  cams,  also  fixed  into  the 
cylinder  cover,  are  forced  by 
small  springs  to  engage  with  the 
teeth  on  the  wheel  E.  The  feed 
is  obtained  through  the  rotation 
of  the  screw  H  in  the  nut  G. 
As  the  admission  both  below  and  | 

above  the  piston  takes  place  some        yiq.  97.-Section  of  Adelaide  drill. 
time  before  it  arrives  at  the  end 

of  the  stroke,  a  cushion  is  formed,  and  the  piston  is  thus  prevented 
from  striking  the  covers. 

IngersoU  Drill. — Fig.  98  shows  the  construction  of  the  Ingersoll 
eclipse  drill  which  is  so  largely  used  in  American  mines.  Either 
steam  or  compressed  air  may  be  used  as  the  motive  power.  The 
machine  consists  of  the  cylinder  A,  with  the  piston  M,  and  the  piston- 
rod  B.  Steam  or  air  is  admitted  by  a  single  spool  valve  C,  and  enters 
the  valve  chest  at  o,  and  when  the  piston  has  reached  the  end  of  its 
back  stroke  it  passes  round  the  valve  to  the  passage  N',  and  then 
enters   the  port   P',   and   ultimately   reaches  the  back  end  of  the 
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cylinder.  When  the  valve  is  reversed,  the  air  goes  past  and  enters 
the  port  P,  to  the  front  end  of  the  cylinder.  In  the  figure  the  port 
P  is  shown  communicating  with  the  exhaust  E. 

In  the  piston  M  are  two  recesses  8  s,  which  practically  makes  two 
short  pistons  out  of  one  long  one.  There  are  two  ports,  F  F',  leading 
to  the  exhaust,  and  two  small  ports,  D  D',  communicating  croaa-wise 
with  the  ends  of  the  valve  chest,  i.e,  the  port  D  is  connected  with 


Fio.  98.— The  Ingersoll  drill. 

the  end  R'  and  D'  with  R.  At  eiich  end  of  the  cylinder  are  placed 
two  elastic  cushions,  H  H',  to  protect  the  cylinder  covers  from  injury 
should  the  piston  be  suddenly  relieved  from  resistance  or  the  attend- 
ant fail  to  feed  forward  his  machine  as  the  drill  advances.  The 
drill  is  rotated  by  a  rifled  bar  and  ratchet-wheel.  This  drill  can  be 
had  with  cylinders  varying  in  size  from  1 J  in.  diameter,  which  is  used 
for  light  work,  and  holes  3  to  4  ft.  deep  and  1 J  in.  diameter  up  to 
5  in.  diameter — the  largest  size  made — which  is  used  for  holes  25  to 
50  ft.  deep  and  3  in.  to  6  in.  diameter. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

COAL-CUTTING  BY  MACHINERY. 

CoAL-cuTTiNQ  by  machinery  was  introduced  practically  into  British 
mines  over  thirty  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  great  scarcity 
of  workmen,  and  wages  were  high  in  the  mining  districts.  As  long 
ago  as  1869  coal-cutting  machines,  of  the  Winstanley  type,  were 
being  operated  at  collieries  in  the  Wigan  district,  and  about  the 
same  time,  or  shortly  thereafter,  Messrs  William  Baird,  Limited, 
the  well-known  Scottish  coal  and  ironmasters,  introduced  a  coal- 
cutting  machine  of  their  own  design  to  undercut  the  coal  at  their 
Gartsherrie  Collieries,  near  Coatbridge.  Since  that  time  mechanical 
cutters  have  been  u^ed  to  some  extent  in  the  different  mining  districts, 
but  until  recently  coal-cutting  by  machines  has  had  only  a  limited 
application  in  British  mines.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however, 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  machines  in  our 
mines,  and  in  the  near  future  coal-cutting  by  machinery  will  have 
a  widely  extended  application  all  over  the  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain. 
In  American  mines  during  the  last  decade  coal-cutting  machines 
have  been  extensively  employed,  and  at  the  present  time  over  one- 
fourth,  or  25  per  cent.,  of  the  total  output  on  that  continent  is 
cut  by  machines,  while  in  Great  Britain  the  quantity  of  coal  got  by 
machines  is  under  two  per  cent.  Some  of  the  chief  difficulties  which 
have  retarded  the  more  extensive  employment  of  coal-cutting 
machines  in  Britain  until  recently,  have  been  badly  designed  machines, 
inferior  workmanship,  and  the  use  of  inferior  material.  This  has  to 
a  great  extent  been  largely  remedied,  and  there  are  now  some  excellent 
machines  at  the  disposal  of  colliery  managers,  suited  to  work  under 
almost  any  ordinary  conditions.  Another  difficulty  which  has  had 
to  be  contended  with  has  been  the  labour  question,  the  workmen  in 
many  districts  having  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  coal-cutting 
machines,  on  the  ground  that  the  introduction  of  such  machinery 
will  dispense  with  the  need  of  hand  labour.  There  has  also  been 
the  difficulty  of  getting  a  sufficient  supply  of  skilled  men  to  operate 
and  supervise  the  machines,  and  consequently  in  many  cases  in- 
competent men  are  operating  machines  with  unsatisfactory  results. 
This  difficulty  will  lessen  with  the  increase  of  skilled  operators. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  coal-cutting  machines 
at  work  in  the  various  mining  districts  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
1902,  and  the  diflferent  types  of  mechanical  cutters  used,  as  given  by 
Sir  C.  Le  Neve  Foster,  in  his  Annual  General  Report  and  Statistics 
of  Mmes  and  Quarries  (Part  IL,  1902). 

Number  of  Machines,  and  of  Collieries  where  used,  Motive  Powkr 
Employed,  and  Quantity  of  Goal  obtained  by  their  use  in  thk 
various  Inspection  Districts  durinq  the  Tear  1902. 


S| 

Worked  by 

' ' 

Goal 

District 

coll 
twc 

|l 

•s 

1 

obtained. 

No.  of 

where 

are  a 

a  s 

f 

Tons. 
230,780 

East  Scotland,        .... 

18 

33 

11 

22 

West  ScotUnd,       .... 

19 

62 

7 

46 

526,033 

Newcastle, 

11 

23 

6 

18 

249,291 

Durham,         .... 

12 

30 

20 

10 

223,109 

York  and  Lincoln, .... 

30 

129 

36 

94 

1,849,997 

Manchester  and  Ireland, 

14 

23 

9 

14 

80,036 

Liverpool  and  North  Wales,  . 

18 

70 

4 

66 

418,161 

Midland, 

30 

93 

44 

49 

812,132 

Stafford, 

11 

,     22 

14 

8 

266,147 

Cardiff 

None 

1 

Swansea, 

2 

1       6 

... 

6 

9,826 

Southern, 

Total,        .        . 

1 

2 

... 

2 

6,690 

166 

483 

149 

334 

4,161,202 

1904 

... 

766 

270 

486 

A  large  proportion — more  than  three-fourths — of  the  machines 
employed  are  of  the  well-known  disc  type,  which  seem  to  be  best 
suited  for  British  mines.     The  following  table  shows  this : — 

Mkchanioal  Coal-cutters  Employed  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1902. 


] 

N^amber  in  use. 

Kind  of 
Machine. 

29 
I 

i 

District 
No.  2. 

District 
No.  3. 

•  6 

14 
2 
6 
8 

-So 

5* 

1-^ 

17 
3 

1 

"2 

•goi 

ad 

A,  .     .     . 

B,  .     .    . 

C,  .     .     . 

D,  .     .     . 

?:  -.  -. : 

49 
3 

::: 

19 
2 

1 

1 

126 

1 
2 

53 
16 

2 

78 
2 
3 

11 
4 

11 

... 
... 

2 

2 

"2 

2 

Total.    . 

33 

62 

23 

30 

129 

28 

70 

98 

22 

...        «  1    s 

A,  Disc  mnchinei  ;  B.  Pick  (Ingersoll  or  Sullivan) ;  C,  Revolving  bar ;  D.  Kotirr  header  • 
E,  Toothed  endleas  chniu;  F,  not  BtnuS.                           n««i«r , 
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Classification  of  Machines. — Coal-cutting  machines  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  classes : — 

a.  Heading  machines,  such  as  the  Stanley  heading  machine. 

b.  Disc  machines,  such  as  the  Gillott  k  Copley  machines. 

c.  Chain  machines,  such  as  the  Jeffrey  machine. 

d.  Bar  machines,  such  as  the  Hurd  machines. 

e.  Percussive  machines,  such  as  the  Ingersoll -Sergeant  machines. 

a.  Heading  Machines. — This  class  of  machine  has,  up  to  the 
present,  been  used  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  the  only  machine 
employed  with  success  in  British  mines  being  the  Stanley  heading 
machine. 

It  consists  of  an  iron  frame  carried  on  two  wheels  set  one  in 
advance  of  the  other.  On  this  frame  is  fixed  an  engine  with  two 
cylinders  placed  vertically,  the  pistons  being  connected  to  the  engine 
shaft  by  two  cranks.  This  engine  shaft  carries  geared  wheels  at 
each  end,  and  through  these  is  geared  to  the  principal  cutting  shaft. 


Fig.  99.  —Stanley  heading  machine. 

which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  frame.  On  the  end  of  this 
shaft  a  cross-head  is  fastened,  to  which  are  attached,  at  right  angles, 
two  cutter  bars  upon  which  are  fixed  the  cutters.  These  cutters 
revolve  in  a  circle,  and  cut  out  a  circular  core  of  coal  about  5  ft.  in 
diameter.  The  main  shaft  has  a  screw  thread  cut  nearly  its  whole 
length,  by  which,  aided  by  suitable  gearing,  the  cutters  are  advanced. 
The  cutter  bars  project  about  3  ft.  beyond  the  cross-head  ;  and  this 
length  controls  the  depth  of  each  cut.  The  machine  is  *  anchored ' 
to  the  sides  and  floor,  by  means  of  screwed  arms,  to  maintain  it  in 
position,  and  to  keep  the  cutters  against  the  face.  When  a  cut  the 
length  of  the  arms  has  been  made,  and  the  coal  removed,  the  cutting 
motion  is  put  out  of  gear,  and  the  advancing  motion  put  into  gear, 
by  which  the  whole  machine  is  propelled  forward  ready  to  start  a 
new  cut.  The  whole  machine,  which  is  worked  by  compressed  air, 
weighs  between  three  and  four  tons.  It  can  cut  usually  between  12  to 
15  ft.  in  a  shift  of  eight  hours,  including  the  time  taken  to  bring  down 
the  coal  and  move  the  machine  forward.     Compared  with  hand  labour. 
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the  cost  of  cutting  by  this  machine  is  high,  but  the  great  advantage 
of  using  it  is  the  rapidity  with  which  a  field  of  coal  can  be  opened  out. 
It  can  only  be  used  in  thick  seams,  i.e.  seams  above  5  ft.  thick. 

h.  Disc  Machines. — There  are  now  a  considerable  number  of 
different  machines  of  this  type  used  in  British  mines,  but  they  are 
all  constructed  on  practically  the  same  principle,  viz.,  that  the  under- 
cutting is  done  by  means  of  a  disc,  on  the  periphery  of  which  are 
fixed  a  number  of  picks  or  cutting  tools,  the  disc  working  in  the 
same  way  as  a  circular  saw,  but  placed  horizontally  instead  of 
vertically,  and  made  to  rotate  by  suitable  gearing.  These  machines 
are  exclusively  used  for  longwall  working,  where  they  can  be  set  to 
under-cut  a  long  length  of  face  in  one  operation. 

The  Gillott  &  Copley  is  one  of  the  best  known  types  of  disc 
machine,  and  has  been  successfully  used  for  over  twenty  years.  It 
is  worked  by  compressed  air,  and  has  a  frame  about  b\  ft.  long  by 
2J  ft.  wide,  which  carries  two  cylinders  8  or  9  in.  diameter,  and 
about  the  same  length  of  stroke.     The   cutter-wheel,  which   varies 


Fio.  100.— The  Gillott  k  Copley  coal  cutter. 

from  3  to  4  ft.  in  diameter,  carries  on  its  circumference  about 
twenty-five  steel  teeth,  and  cuts  to  a  depth  of  3  to  3 J  ft.,  the  height 
of  cut  not  being  more  than  3  in.  This  machine  works  at  a  low 
speed,  the  cutter-wheel  making  only  about  five  or  six  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  machine  runs  along  the  face  on  rails,  and  is  fitted  with 
the  usual  wire  rope  and  drum  arrangement  The  disadvantage  of 
this  machine  is  that  it  does  not  cut  level  with  the  floor,  the  portion 
left  on  having  to  be  taken  up  by  hand.  It  can,  however,  be  arranged 
to  cut  level,  but  it  must  be  provided  with  a  guard  to  keep  the  disc 
from  taking  the  cuttings  back  into  the  holing. 

Where  the  holing  is  done  in  the  coal,  this  machine  does  very  well, 
biit  is  not  so  efficient  when  cutting  in  fireclay  as  some  of  the  other 
disc  machines.  Where  the  under-cut  only  requires  to  be  about  3  ft. 
or  so,  this  machine  gives  good  results  under  favourable  conditions 
for  working ;  where  a  deeper  cut  is  required,  some  of  the  machines 
with  larger  discs,  such  as  the  Diamond  machine,  are  generally  used. 

The  Rigg  *k  Meiklejohn  machine  is  somewhat  like  the  Gillott 
&  Copley  cutter,  and  holes  the  coal  in  the  same  way,  the  picks  being 
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fixed  into  a  circular  disc.  It  is  made  so  that  it  can  cut  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  coal.  The  construction  of  this  machine  will  be  under- 
stood by  reference  to  fig.  101.  It  is  placed  on  a  steel  frame  a://, 
carried  on  four  wheels,  and  kept  in  adjustment  by  screws  at  each 
comer.  The  two  air  cylinders  dd  are  bolted  to  the  frame,  these 
cylinders  being  about  8  in.  diameter  and  10  in.  stroke.  A  jib  6, 
bolted  to  the  side  of  the  frame,  carries  the  disc  a,  with  eight  or  ten 
snugs  ee,  on  which  the  picks  are  l)oltcd.  A  bevel  pinion  r,  with 
twenty-seven  teeth  on  the  engine  shaft,  is  geared  into  a  circular  rack  / 
of  sixty  teeth  on  the  disc.  The  disc  makes  about  sixty-two  revolutions 
per  minute,  while  the  engine  makes  about  140  revolutions.     The  picks, 


Fio.  101. — Rigg  k  Meiklejohn  machine. 

5  to  6  in.  long,  made  of  hard  steel,  are  in  sets  of  four,  and  shaped  so 
that  the  whole  thickness  of  holing,  about  4  in.,  is  fully  occupied  by  the 
pick  points.  The  disc  revolves  on  a  bearing,  and  is  kept  in  position 
by  a  bottom  plate,  bolted  with  stud  bolts  to  the  jib.  The  machine  is 
reversible,  and  cuts  either  way.  The  engines  are  reversed  by  turning 
the  eccentric  pulleys  round  on  the  shaft,  no  links  being  used.  The 
machine,  whilst  cutting,  is  hauled  along  by  gearing  from  the  main 
driving  shaft,  on  which  there  is  bolted  a  split  worm  which  works 
into  a  pinion  on  the  under  shaft.  The  under  shaft  extends  from 
the  engine  sole-plate  to  the  front  of  the  machine  in  which  the 
bearings  are  seated.  A  solid  worm  on  the  under  shaft  is  geared  into 
a  pinion  on  the  hauling  shaft,  on  which  the  drum  or  chain  wheel  g 
is  placed.     A  J -in.  chain  is  coiled  once  or  twice  round  the  drum  and 
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is  made  fast  to  a  prop  60  ft.  ahead.  The  depth  of  cut  is  about  3  ft 
to  3  ft.  6  in.,  the  height  of  the  machine  22  in.,  and  the  weight  about 
18  cwt. 

This  is  a  very  good  machine,  when  compressed  air  is  being  used 
as  the  motive  power,  for  thin  scams,  as  in  cutting  it  makes  its  own 
floor.  It  is  equally  suitable  for  cutting  in  cither  a  coal  or  firecUy 
holing,  and  has  been  extensively  used  with  successful  resulted  at  a 
large  number  of  collieries  for  a  good  many  years.  The  motive  power 
used  is  compressed  air,  but  it  is  now  being  constructed  to  work  abo 
with  electricity. 

The  Clarke  &  Steavcnson  machine  (fig.  101a)  is  constructed  od 
much  the  same  principle  as  the  last  two  described,  with  the  exception 


Fig.  101a. — Clarke  &  Steaveusou  macliiue. 

of  some  minor  details.  Unlike  the  Gillott  &  Copley,  or  liigg  k 
Meiklejohn  machines,  it  has  been  constructed  to  work  with  either 
compressed  air  or  electricity  as  the  motive  power,  the  larger  numl^er 
now  being  made  to  be  driven  electrically.  Two  types  of  this  machine 
are  at  present  in  use,  the  standard  type  for  cutting  in  seams  26  in. 
and  over,  and  the  low  type  for  cutting  in  seams  under  26  in.,  the 
latter  machines  being  capable  of  cutting  in  seams  20  in.  in  height. 
The  Clarke  &  Steavenson  machine,  like  those  already  described,  is 
provided  with  a  disc  fitted  with  cutters  which  are  alternately  of  the 
straight  and  forked  type,  or  singles  and  doubles,  and  are  secured  to 
the  disc  by  being  fitted  into  boxes  cast  on  its  periphery  and  held  in 
position  by  cotter  bolts  and  nuts,  or  by  split  pins.  The  number  of 
cutters  or  teeth  in  the  cutting  wheel  is  twenty,  of  which  ten  are 
straight,  or  singles,  and  ten  forked,  or  doubles.  The  discs  used  ar« 
either  4  ft.  or  6  ft  in  diameter,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  under- 
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cut  required,  the  former  making  an  under-cut  of  3  ft.  6  in.,  while  the 
latter  makes  an  under-cut  5  ft.  6  in.  in  depth. 

The  standard  type  is  2  ft.  2  in.  in  height,  measuring  from  the  top 
of  the  rail  to  the  top  of  the  casing,  while  in  the  special  low  type 
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the  height  is  1  ft.  5  in.  In  the  Rigg  &  Meiklejohn  machine  the 
cutter  wheel  is  placed  almost  at  the  front  of  the  machine,  but  in 
the  Clarke  «k  Steavenson  it  is  placed  at  the  rear,  which  is  a  great 
advantage,  as  the  material  from  the  cut  is  delivered  at  a  point  close 
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to  the  driver.  Ajb  a  consequence,  if  the  machine  is  working  beyond 
its  capacity  and  is  hard  pressed,  the  driver  can  materiaUy  assist 
it  by  clearing  back  the  cuttings  from  the  wheel.  This  at  first  was 
considered  a  disadvantage,  as  it  was  thought  that  it  would  prevent 
the  machine  from  cutting  forward  and  backwards  if  required,  but  it 
has  been  found  that  by  changing  the  cutters  in  the  disc  (».e.  putting 
in  cutters  suitable  for  the  direction  in  which  the  machine  is  to  travel) 
the  machine  can  cut  back  equally  as  well  as  forward.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  cutters  are  changed  the  long  bridle  must  also  be 
changed  to  the  other  end,  and  the  haulage  rope  drawn  through 
under  the  machine.  The  Clarke  &  Steavenson  machine  was  first 
introduced  about  ten  years  ago,  and  since  then  it  has  proved  to  be  a 
good  all-round  coal-cutter  for  working  under  very  various  conditions. 

The  Diamond  machine  (fig.  101b)  is  another  well-known  machine  of 
the  rotary  disc  type.  A  large  number  of  these  machines  are  at  work 
in  the  Midland  coal-fields,  and  have  been  found  to  give  good  results  in 
seams  where  a  deep  under-cut  is  required.  The  Diamond  CJoal-Cutter 
Company,  who  manufacture  the  machine,  were  the  first  to  introduce 
deep  under-cutting,  the  depth  of  the  under-cut  varying  from  4 J  to 
6J  ft,  the  latter  depth  of  cut  being  employed  in  seams  of  medium 
thickness,  e.f/.,  4  to  5  ft.  Diamond  machines  are  also  made  to  cut 
in  thin  seams  of  2  ft.  and  under,  with  an  under-cut  of  3  to  3^  ft.,  as 
is  usual  in  such  seams.  Two  types  of  this  machine  are  now  con- 
structed, those  fitted  with  cylinders  to  work  with  compressed  air, 
and  those  fitted  with  motors  to  work  with  electricity.  Several  new 
features  have  been  introduced  into  these  machines.  In  the  com- 
pressed air  machines  the  power-cylinders,  instead  of  being  placed  side 
by  side  at  one  end  of  the  machine,  as  is  the  usual  practice  in  the 
other  disc  cutters  described,  are  placed  one  at  each  end  of  the 
machine,  an  arrangement  which  has  an  important  efibct  in  assisting  to 
balance  the  large  cutter-wheel.  This  arrangement  also  decreases  the 
width  of  the  machine,  which  is  a  point  of  no  small  importance, 
especially  where  cutting  with  machinery  has  to  be  done  in  seams  with 
a  bad  roof.  Another  feature  of  this  machine  is  that  by  fitting  on  an 
extra  pair  of  axles  and  wheels  and  turning  the  machine  over,  it  can 
be  made  to  cut  at  any  height  in  the  seam,  and  it  can  cut  in 
either  direction.  The  cutting  wheel,  which  is  of  the  usual  disc 
pattern,  is  attached  to  a  strong  bracket  fixed  to  the  framework  of  the 
machine. 

The  Anderson-Boyes  machine  {fig,  101c)  is  another  of  the  longwall 
machines  of  the  disc  type,  which  has  recently  been  put  on  the  market 
by  the  firm  of  Messrs  Anderson,  Boyes  tk  Company,  of  Motherwell, 
N.B.  The  machine,  which  is  electrically  driven,  has  been  mainly 
designed  by  Mr  Daniel  Burns,  M.E.,  who  has  had  a  large  practical 
experience  in  the  installation  of  coal-cutting  plant  in  Scotch  collieries, 
especially  thin  seam  collieries,  and  the  design  of  the  machine  \a  the 
outcome  of  that  experience,  the  improvements  which  he  has  intro- 
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duced  being  suggested  by  the  defects  in  other  coal-cutters  which  are 
now  at  work  in  our  coal-fields.  Of  course,  every  machine  has  some 
imperfections,  and  the  ideal  machine  to  work  under  varying  conditions 
is  as  yet  in  the  experimental  stage.  The  following  is  a  description  of 
the  machine : — The  frame,  which  is  of  heavy  angle  steel  4J  in.  by  4^ 
in.  by  1  in.,  extends  along  each  side,  and  is  braced  by  the  motor  box 
at  one  end  and  the  switch  box  at  the  other,  both  being  attached  to 
the  frame  by  heavy  fitted  bolts. 

The  cutter  wheel  is  4  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  carries  twenty  cutters, 
ten  doubles  and  ten  singles.  The  peripheral  speed  of  the  cutting 
wheel  is  about  300  ft.  per  minute,  and  the  reduction  gear  is  carried 
on  three  shafts.  In  order  to  keep  the  pinions  closely  in  gear  the 
plummer  blocks  are  all  cast  in  one  piece,  the  arrangement  of  the 
gearing  for  the  cutter  wheel  being  such  as  admits  of  the  use  of  a 


Fio.  101c. — Andersou-Boyes  machiiip. 

short  stiflT  bracket  which  carries  the  wheel  and  arc-plate.  The  haul- 
age gear  is  fitted  low  down  in  the  body  of  the  machine  just  behind 
the  switch  box,  and  is  arranged  so  as  to  take  the  rope  upon  the  luider 
side,  whether  the  machine  is  cutting  back  or  forward.  An  arrange- 
ment is  fitted  to  the  ratchet  wheel  which  admits  of  the  feed  being 
thrown  off  or  regulated  while  the  machme  is  running.  This  is  fixed 
in  a  position  which  is  easily  accessible  to  the  person  driving  the 
D[iachine,  and  is  an  appliance  which  should  save  a  great  deal  of  time 
where  the  cutting  has  to  be  done  in  uuder-clay  that  varies  much  in 
hardness.  The  most  important  part  about  the  machine  is  the  motor, 
which  is  specially  constructed  for  the  work,  and  is  of  nnich  greater 
power  than  those  most  commonly  used  in  coal-cutters,  being  39  horse- 
power if  the  machine  is  series  wound,  the  class  of  winding  most 
generally  used  for  coal-cuiters ;  if  shunt  wound  it  gives  38  horse- 
power. 
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The  Jeflfrey  machine  is  an  American  type  of  disc  machine  which 
has  only  recently  been   introduced   into  this  country.     It   is    con- 
structed in  two  types,  viz.,  to  be  driven  by  compressed  air  and    to 
be  operated  by  electricity.     The  construction  of  both  types  are  nearly 
similar,  in  the  latter  a  motor  being  substituted  for  the  air  cylinders. 
The  electrical  machine  consists  chiefly  of  two  parts,  the  motor  and 
feeding  gear  on  its  frame,  and  the  cutting  wheel.     The  frame  of  the 
machine  is  of  the  usual  rectangular  shape,  and  made  of  steel,   with 
the  haulage  drum  for  moving  it  along  the  face  placed  at  the  forward 
end.     The  motor  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  frame,  and  the  cutting 
wheel  is  placed  at  the  extreme  rear  end.     By  means  of  a  hand  wheel 
the  disc  can  be  tilted  up  or  down  so  as  to  follow  any  unevenness  in 
the  floor,  or  pass  any  obstruction  in  the  holing,  such  as  ironstone 
balls,  which  may  be  encountered.     A   device   is  also  provided    for 
altering  the  speed  of  travel  of  the  machine  without  changing  the 
speed  of  the  cutter  wheel.     Another  novelty  in  connection  with  tiiia 
machine  is  that  it  only  requires  a  single  rail  to  nm  on,  this    rail 
being  placed  imder  the  centre  of  the  machine,  the  side  thrust  being 
taken  up  by  special  sleepers  and  light  screw-jacks.     The  machine  is 
operated  from  the  front  end,  the  feed  being  driven  by  an  eccentric 
through  a  ratchet  and  pawl  on  to  the  haulage  drum,  and  there  is  au 
arrangement  for  enabling  the  feed  to  be  stopped,  started,  or  adjusted^ 
without  it  being  necessary  to  stop   the   motor.     This   enables   the"- 
machine  to  clear  itself  should  it  get  hampered  by  a  fall  of  coal.     Three 
rates  of  cutting  are  provided  for— 8,  16,  and  25  inches  per  minute 
or  vice  versa,  should  such  lowering  of  speed  be  required,  according  U^ 
whether  the  under-cut  is  soft  or  hard.     The  machine  is  constructec.'^ 
to  cut  either  forwards  or  backwards,  making  it  suitable  for  working 
in  a  short  length  of  face.     The  high-speed  wheels  gearing  the  arma 
ture  down  to  the  cutting  wheel  and  feed  eccentric  are  enclosed  in  t 
casing  arranged  so  as  to   run   in   oil,  which   reduces  the   noise   o 
the  machinery  while  cutting  is  being  done,   and   so  enabling   th 
attendants  to  hear  any  movements  in  the  coal  or  roof  more  readily  . 
The  cutters,  which  are  all  singles,  are  secured  in  position  by  suitabl   ' 
boxes   on   the   periphery  of   the   wheel.     One   half  of   the   cuttei 
are  set  with  their  faces  upwards,  and   the   other  half  downwardi 
Different  sizes  of  cutting  wheels  are  used  according  to  the  depth  c  "  ' 
under-cut  required,  the  smallest  size  cutting  3   ft.  6   in.,  and   tb 
largest  cutting  6  ft.  under,  the  height  of  the  cut  being  4  to  6  in 
according  to  depth.     The  electric  machine  is  fitted  with  a  25  horB 
power  motor,  and  weighs  about  34  cwt.,  the  principal  dimensions  bein     ^ 
8  ft.  2  in.  long,  3  ft.  8  J  in.  wide,  and  19  in.  high  from  the  top  of  the  rai  ^ 

Chain  Machines. — These  machines  are  of  comparatively   recei  ' 
date,  having  been  first   introduced   into  American  mines   in  189    << 
but  since  that  time  they  have  rapidly  made  their  way  into  a  laz|  -^  . 
number  of   mines  in  the  United  States.     Only  in  a  few   instano     i 
have  they  been  used  in  Great  Britain.  ^hj 
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Thej  are  most  largely  employed  for  cutting  in  narrow  work,  i.e. 
in  pillar  and  stall  workings,  although  machines  like  the  Morgan- 
Gardner  are  suited  for  longwall  work.  The  principle  of  the  chain 
machine  is  almost  that  of  the  band-saw,  with  the  addition  of  suitable 
mechanism  for  moving  the  machine  while  it  is  cutting,  The  machine 
consists  of  three  principal  parts  : — (a)  A  fixed  carriage  which  can  be 
clamped  fast  to  the  side  of  the  working  place  by  screw-claws,  the 
cut  being  effected  laterally,  the  claw  holding  the  carriage  in  front 
being  set  at  an  angle  of  45°  so  as  to  take  up  the  thrust;  (h)  a 
movable  frame  in  the  shape  of  a  trapezium  that  rolls  longitudinally 
on  the  carriage,  the  short  base  of  which  carries  the  motor,  while  the 
long  base  is  in  contact  with  the  face,  having  over  its  whole  periphery 
a  groove  through  which  passes  the  endless  chain ;  (e)  the  endless 
chain,  moving  in  the  groove  of  the  frame,  passing  at  the  back  round 
a  driving  pinion,  and  in  front  over  two  small  guide  pulleys.  The 
cutters,  which  are  often  set  upwards  and  downwards  alternately,  are 


Fig.  102.  —Jeffrey  chain  machine. 

fitted  to  the  links  of  this  cliain.     Nearly  all  of  these  chain  machines 
are  now  driven  by  electricity. 

The  Jeffrey  chain  machine  (fig.  102)  is  designed  to  work  either  in 
pillar  and  stall  or  longwall  workings,  and  can  be  built  to  work  by 
compressed  air  or  electricity.  It  consists  of  three  principal  parts, 
the  bed  frame,  the  sliding  chain  cutter  frame,  and  the  motor  carriage. 
Upon  the  frame  are  mounted  the  feed  racks  and  a  cross-bar  on  which 
rests  the  jack  for  taking  the  backward  thrust.  The  cutter  frame 
consists  of  one  steel  centre  rail,  the  cutter  head,  and  two  side  guides 
for  the  cutter  chain.  The  cutter  frame  is  triangular  in  shape, 
making  it  necessary  to  use  only  three  wheels,  two  in  the  cutter  head 
and  the  sprocket  wheel,  for  conveying  power  to  the  cutter  chain. 
The  driving  and  feeding  mechanism,  consisting  of  steel  pinions  and 
wheels  for  working  the  machine,  are  mounted  on  the  carriage.  The 
cutter  bits,  which  are  fixed  in  the  ends  of  the  cast  steel  cutter  links, 
are  straight,  with  a  slight  hook  at  the  cutting  end.  When  it  is  set 
workmg,  the  chain  begins  to  travel  round,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  cutter  head  and  frame  are  advanced  into  the  coal.     The  machine 
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having  cut  to  the  full  depth,  the  direction  of  travel  is  reversed  and 
the  cutter  frame  drawn  in  again.  The  machine  is  then  slid  along 
a  distance  about  equal  to  that  of  the  cutter  head,  and  the  work 
proceeds  as  before.  The  machines  are  built  to  under-cut  5^  and  7  ft., 
the  height  of  cut  being  4  to  5  in. 

Two  types  of  the  Jeflrcy  machine  are  constructed,  the  ordinary 
type  for  working  in  moderately  thick  seams,  and  the  low  type  con- 
structed for  operating  in  thin  seams.  The  construction  of  both 
machines  is  practically  alike,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the 
low  type  the  motor  is  set  much  lower  down  in  the  carrying  frame, 
which  reduces  its  height. 

Another  type  of  the  chain  machine  is  the  Morgan-Gardner,  which 
in  construction  resembles  very  much  that  of  the  Jeffrey  machine, 
with  the  exception  of  some  minor  details,  and  so  does  not  require 
further  description. 

Another  machine  of  the  chain  type  which  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced is  that  known  as  the  Mather  &  Piatt  machine,  manufactured 
by  the  well-known  firm  of  that  name  at  Manchester.  The  construction 
of  this  machine  is  much  on  the  same  lines  as  those  just  described. 

Cliain  Shearing  Machine, — This  type  of  machine  is  used  for  shearing 
or  side-cutting  the  coal  in  narrow  places,  such  as  in  piUar  and  stall 
working.  The  construction  of  the  machine  is  somewhat  like  the  chain 
under-cutting  machine,  but  with  the  frame  round  which  the  cutter 
chain  passes  placed  in  a  vertical  instead  of  a  horizontal  position. 
The  outside  frame  is  constructed  of  heavy  steel  angles  with  the 
flanges  turned  in,  which  gives  a  broad  wearing  surface  for  the  carriage 
that  carries  the  motor  and  gearing.  The  machine  is  fitted  with  a 
motor  at  the  rear  end  of  the  machine  which  drives  the  shearing 
chain  through  spur  and  bevel  gearing. 

Bar  Madnnes, — This  is  a  type  of  machine  which  is  very  different — 
so  far  as  the  tool  used  for  under-cutting  is  concerned — from  the  two 
classes  of  machines  just  described.  Instead  of  the  under-cutting  being 
done  by  a  disc  or  moving  chain,  a  circular  tapered  steel  bar  with  a 
number  of  teeth  or  cutters  fixed  in  its  periphery  is  employed  to  do  the 
cutting.  For  under-cutting  in  certain  seams  this  type  of  machine  has 
some  advantages  over  the  disc  cutter.  In  seams  which  are  soft  and 
friable,  if  disc  machines  are  employed  a  good  deal  of  trouble  is  often 
experienced  by  the  under-cut  coal  coming  down  on  the  disc  before  it  can 
clear  itself,  or  before  sprags  or  holing  props  can  be  put  in  to  support  the 
cut  coal.  The  larger  the  disc  used,  the  more  likely  is  there  to  be 
trouble  from  this  cause,  as  the  area  of  under-cut  and  unsupported 
coal  will  vary  as  the  diameter  of  the  cutting  wheel.  These  falls  of 
coal  taking  place  on  the  disc  cause  delay,  as  the  machine  requires  to 
be  stopped  until  the  fallen  coal  is  cleared  away ;  and  where  cutting 
is  being  done  in  thin  seams  with  a  bad  roof  where  propping  is  carried 
close  to  the  machine,  the  clearing  of  such  coal  is  often  a  tedious  and 
difficult  process.     Where  such  conditions  prevail,  the  bar  machine  may 
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be  employed  with  good  results,  as  only  a  small  area  is  under-cut  and 
left  unsupported  for  a  very  short  time,  as  the  spraggiug  can  be  done 
quite  close  to  the  cutter  bar.  Another  advantage  that  is  claimed  for 
this  type  of  machine  is  that  less  power  is  required  to  drive  it  than 
a  disc  or  chain  machine  for  an  equal  depth  of  under-cut.  In  actual 
working  practice  we  do  not  think  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in 
the  power  required  for  driving  the  two  classes  of  machines,  and  it  is  a 
point  on  which  at  present  too  much  value  need  not  be  put,  for  the 
power  required  for  driving  is  after  all  not  of  so  much  importance  as 
the  time  required  to  cut  a  given  area  by  a  machine. 

Other  advantages  claimed  for  the  bar  machine  are  that  there  are  no 
bearings  under  the  coal  when  cutting  is  proceeding,  as  in  the  centre 
of  a  cutting  disc ;  that  the  machinemen  are  not  so  hard  worked  as 


Fio.  102a. — Hurd  niachiue  (under  type). 

with  disc  machines;  that  the  holings  are  better  cleared  out;  and 
that  the  cutters  are  easier  examined. 

The  Hurd  bar  machine  (figs.  102a,  102b)  is  the  best  known 
machine  of  the  bar  type.  It  has  been  installed  at  a  considerable 
number  of  collieries  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  its  numbers  are 
limited  compared  with  the  number  of  disc  machines  which  are  now 
in  operation. 

The  Goolden  bar  machine  is  practically  similar  to  the  Hurd  in  its 
general  arrangements,  with  some  differences  in  detail.  In  the  Hurd 
machine  the  cutter-bar  has  a  reciprocating  as  well  as  a  circular 
motion,  which  produces  a  chipping  as  well  as  a  cutting  action,  while 
in  the  Goolden  machine  the  bar  has  only  the  circular  motion. 

Percussive  Machines. — The  percussive  machine,  as  its  name  implies, 
under-cuts  the  coal  by  a  series  of  blows  in  much  the  same  way  as  a 
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miner  would  under-cut  with  his  pick,  so  that  their  action  is  altogether 
different  from  the  machines  previously  described  in  which  the  under- 
cutting is  done  bj  a  Continuously  rotating  disc,  chain,  or  bar.  Per- 
cussive machines  are,  therefore,  practically  pneumatic  or  electric 
picks.  They  resemble  mechanical  rock-drills  in  that  they  are  only 
furnished  with  a  single  cutting  bit,  though  they  differ  from  them  in 
having  no  mechanism  for  rotating  nor  a  screw  for  giving  the  feed, 
while,  instead  of  being  fixed  at  work,  they  are  essentially  mov&ble. 
These  machines  were  first  introduced  into  American  mines  about 
1880,  and  since  then  they  have  been  extensively  employed  for  mechsjii- 
cal  cutting  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In 
quite  a  large  number  of  the  mines  in  those  countries  the  under-cutting 
is  entirely  performed  by  percussive  cutters,  although  in  some  districts 
they  are  being  gradually  displaced  by  the  chain  machine.  Up  till 
the  present  they  have  been  very  little  used  in  British  mines,  the  other 


Fig.  102b.— Hurd  machine  (over  type). 

types  of  machines  being  preferred.  The  American  coal-seams  are 
more  suitable  for  cutting  by  percussive  machines,  being  of  a  softer 
and  more  friable  nature  than  the  coal-seams  of  Great  Britain.  All 
percussive  machines  are  of  one  type  and  are  worked  on  a  similar  prin- 
ciple, though  differing  somewhat  in  detail  from  each  other. 
They  are  constructed  with  the  following  main  parts  *  : — 

(a)  A  cylinder  8  to  4  in.  diameter  and  9  to  12  in.  stroke. 

lb)  A  piston  and  rod,  with  the  rod  extended  to  make  the  catting  tool. 

(c)  A  valve  and  valve-chest,  the  valve  being  thrown  by  air,  or  operated  by  a 
small  independent  engine,  cushioning  arrangements  being  in  all  cases 
a  necessity. 

(rf)  A  sleeve  or  guide  attached  to  the  front  end  of  the  cylinder,  to  guide  and 
steady  the  piston-rod,  and  also  provided  with  arrangements  for  pre- 
venting the  piston  and  cutting  tool  from  turning. 

(«)  A  suitable  pick  or  cutter,  usually  sharj^ned  to  a  tishtail  sha|)e. 

if)  A  pair  of  plain  wheels  upon  which  the  machine  is  carried,  the  wheels 
being  placed  so  as  to  balance  the  machine. 

(g)  A  pair  of  handles  at  the  back  for  the  machineraan  to  take  hold  of. 


*  Engineering  Magazine^  August  1903,  p.  125. 
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Method  of  Working  Pei'cumve  Machines. — "In  operating  a  pick 
nacbine  the  runner  sits  on  a  board  or  platform,  inclined  to  the  face 
►f  the  coal ;  one  foot  of  the  operator  is  braced  against  one  wheel  of 
he  machine,  and  with  the  two  handles  he  directs  it  against  the  coal, 
>icking  off  the  coal  exactly  as  a  miner  would  do,  except  with  much 
nore  force  to  each  blow.  The  under-cut  made  is  V'S^^'Ped,  12  to  18 
n.  in  height  at  the  face,  and  tapering  back  to  a  feather  edge  on  the 
loor  at  the  rear  of  the  cut,  the  depth  of  the  cut  being  from  3  to  6  ft. 
leep,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  coal.  A  helper  shovels  away 
.he  cuttings  as  the  machine,  guided  by  its  operator,  loosens  the  coal 
n  the  under-cut."* 

The  work  in  operating  these  machines  is  severe,  especially  with 
inskilled  machinemen  and  in  hard  coal,  for  the  inclined  board  and 
ihe  chock  provided  by  the  operator's  foot  only  partially  takes  up  the 
ecoil  of  the  machine.  In  a  hard  seam,  unless  the  machineman  can 
-est  frequently,  the  labour  of  keeping  the  machine  up  to  its  work 
becomes  very  fatiguing,  in  fact  almost  unendurable,  and  hence,  as 
already  stated,  they  are  best  suited  for  cutting  in  soft  and  friable 
ieams. 

There  are  now  quite  a  number  of  these  machines  in  use,  but  we 
need  only  describe  one  or  two,  as  they  are  all  so  much  alike. 

The  IngersoU-Sergeant  machine  (aa  also  the  Harrison  machine)  is 
fitted  for  working  in  narrow  "  rooms  "  or  drifts.  It  is  simply  a  chisel 
attached  to  the  continuation  of  the  piston-rod  of  an  air  cylinder,  and  may 
be  caUed  a  slotting  machine.  The  machine  (fig.  103)  is  mounted  on 
a  pair  of  wheels  to  enable  the  cutting  tool  to  operate  in  any  direction, 
either  under-cutting  or  cutting  in  an  upward  direction,  and  to  facili- 
tate the  removal  of  the  machine  from  point  to  point.  The  tool 
receives  a  reciprocating  motion  from  a  small  cylinder  of  the  usual 
type  fixed  to  the  frame  of  the  machine.  The  piston  works  through 
suitable  packing  at  the  front  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  made  long 
enough  to  project  beyond  the  end  of  the  sleeve  in  which  it  works  when 
at  the  end  of  its  back  stroke.  At  the  forward  end  of  the  cylinder  is 
placed  a  bufter  of  leather  of  such  construction  as  to  form  a  cushion 
for  the  piston.  The  projecting  part  of  the  piston-rod  is  tapered  so  as 
to  fit  a  corresponding  taper  in  an  extension  piece  which  is  fixed  to 
the  piston-rod  by  a  key.  The  outer  end  of  this  extension  piece  is 
made  to  receive  the  pick  or  chisel,  which  is  also  held  in  position  by 
another  key.  The  piston-rod  is  provided  with  eight  straight  grooves 
engaging  in  similar  projections  in  the  end  bushing  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  any  accidental  movement  of  the  piston  and  pick.  The 
cutting  edge  of  the  pick  is  shaped  like  a  V,  having  a  sharp  edge  and 
cutting  points.  The  pick  can  be  easily  removed  and  sharpened. 
The  machine,  as  already  described,  is  worked  from  an  inclined  board 
of  convenient  size,  while  making  an  open  channel  under  the  coal  of 
4  ft.  to  5  ft  of  face  and  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  of  under-cut.  The  claims  of 
*  Mines  and  Minerals,  June  1903,  p.  510. 
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this  machine  are  that  it  is  small,  simple  in  oonstruction,  require^ 
little  space,  is  light — weighing  onlj  about  750  lbs. — portable  aQ>i 
cheap. 

The  Harrison  machine  is  very  similar  to  the  IngersoII-Sergetnt, 
but  is  somewhat  heavier  and  stronger.  The  air  distribution  is  effiBctod 
by  a  small  auxiliary  motor,  which  cuts  off  a   half-8t»:x>ke,  and  tiie 
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Fio.  103. — I n^rsoll -Sergeant  machine. 

cylinder  head  is  protected  by  a  leather  cushion,  which  deadens  the 
blow  of  the  piston  when  the  bit  or  cutter  does  not  strike  the  coaL 
With  an  air  pressure  of  70  lbs.  per  square  inch  this  machine  gives  19C» 
to  210  blows  per  minute,  with  a  stroke  of  11  in.  It  makes  an  under- 
cut of  6  ft.  deep  and  about  6  in.  in  height. 

The  Sullivan  machine,  which  is  also  driven  by  compressed  air,  h^ 
a  system  of  variable  expansion  that  permits  of  graduating  the  blow, 
and  the  cylinder  head  is  protected  by   an  air-cushion.      It    greatlj 
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resembles  an  ordinary  rock  drill,  is  mounted  on  a  carriage  running  on 
railH,  and  the  bit,  much  longer  than  usual,  is  supported  by  an 
arm  that  also  acts  as  a  guide.  This  appliance  can  be  moved  in 
a  vertical  plane  so  as  to  make  a  cut  in  the  face  for  its  whole 
height;  and  the  forward  feed  is  given  by  a  small  winch  on  which 
a  chain  is  wound,  so  that  a  cut  6  in.  wide  can  be  made  to  a  depth 
of  7i  ft. 

The  Morgan-Gardner  percussive  machine,  unlike  the  three  above 
described,  is  driven  by  electricity,  and  is  practically  the  first  of  its 
class  which  has  been  successfully  worked  by  electrical  power.  The 
construction  of  the  machine  is  practically  similar  to  those  just 
described,  with  the  exception  that  an  electric  motor  is  substituted  for 
a  compressed  air  cylinder.  The  rod  with  the  cutter  attached  is 
drawn  backwards  by  a  cam  during  half  a  revolution,  and  then  a 
strong  spring  propels  it  sharply  forward,  the  cam  being  worked  by 
gear  from  a  continuous  current  motor  with  vertical  axis  carried  on 
the  machine.  It  can  give  from  175  to  225  blows  per  minute,  and 
cuts  to  a  depth  of  4^  ft.  The  weight  of  the  machine  is  about  750  lbs., 
and  it  has  a  total  length  over  all  of  7  ft. 

The  Champion  machine  is  also  of  the  percussive  type,  but  differs 
very  considerably  in  construction  from  those  just  described.  It  is 
practically  a  combination  of  the  percussive  machine  and  rock  drill. 
The  machine  consists  of  five  essential  parts,  viz. :  (1),  The  support- 
ing column  (5  ft.  long),  200  lbs. ;  (2),  the  segment  with  accessories, 
114  lbs. ;  (3)  the  air  drill,  239  lbs. ;  (4),  extension  rods,  two,  for 
cutting  up  to  7  ft.  deep,  28  lbs. ;  (5)  the  bit.  The  supporting 
column,  of  simple  construction,  is  securely  fixed  about  3  ft.  from 
the  working  face.  Sliding  on  this  column  longitudinally  is  a  sleeve 
which  can  be  fastened  at  any  given  height  of  the  support.  In  a 
bearing  of  the  sleeve  the  toothed  segment  is  carried,  and  may  be 
rocked  therein  from  a  horizontal  to  a  vertical  plane,  or  to  any 
intermediate  position.  Pivoting  in  the  hub  of  the  segment  and  in 
its  axis  is  a  connecting  piece  commanded  by  a  worm  acting  on  the 
teeth  of  the  segment ;  a  handle  driving  the  worm  may  be  attached  to 
either  end  of  its  axis.  The  drill  machine  is  securely  fastened  to  this 
connecting  piece,  and  can  therefore  be  swung  in  a  plane  parallel  to 
the  s^ment  by  turning  the  handle  of  the  worm ;  if,  therefore,  the 
segment  is  attached  horizontally,  the  machine  will  act  as  a  coal 
cutter  ;  if  vertically,  as  a  coal  shearer ;  if  at  an  angle,  the  machine 
will  cut  into  the  coal  at  that  angle.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
machine  can  make  a  cut  at  any  given  height  and  at  any  given 
angle.  It  can  also  be  used  as  an  ordinary  rock  drill,  and  this 
simply  by  not  turning  the  handle  commanding  the  worm.  The 
working  of  the  machine  is  controlled  by  one  man,  who  with  one  hand 
turning  the  handle  of  the  worm  produces  a  swinging  action  of  the 
drill,  while  with  the  other  hand  he  regulates  the  advance  of  the  drill 
into  the  coal  by  turning,  as  in  any  ordinary  rock  drill.     When  the 
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drill  is  set  to  work,  the  cutting-bit  strikes  the  coal  at  the  rate  of 
about  350  blows  per  minute.  It  would  penetrate  yery  fast  into  the 
coal  were  the  blows  directed  to  one  place  only;  but,  while  the 
machine  is  at  work,  the  cutting-bit  is  gradually  displaced  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  segment,  by  turning  the  handle  of  the  worm ;  and  the 
cutting-bit  therefore  strikes  every  blow  in  close  proximity  to  the 
preceding  one.  It  describes  an  arc  having  for  its  centre  the  axis 
of  the  segment,  and  the  outcome  of  this  motion  is  an  even  cut. 
When  the  cutting-bit  has  reached  the  end  of  an  arc,  the  drill 
is  advanced  to  the  extent  it  has  been  cutting  into  the  coal  by 
turning  the  feed  screw,  and  the  motion  given  to  the  worm  is  then 
reversed. 

Percussive  machines  are  best  suited  for  thick  seams  with  a  good 
roof,  as  they  require  a  clear  space  of  7  to  9  ft.  In  the  American 
mines  their  use  is  almost  exclusively  applied  to  narrow  work  in 
pillar  and  stall  workings,  but  they  could  also  be  usefully  applied  in 
conjunction  with  longwall  machines  in  cutting  the  narrow  work 
which  is  necessary  to  allow  most  disc  machines  to  start  work,  this 
narrow  work  having  at  present  to  be  done  by  hand  labour. 

Choice  of  Machine. — If  the  owners  or  managers  of  a  mine  deter- 
mine upon  adopting  mechanical  cutting,  the  first  question  which 
will  naturally  arise  is,  what  type  and  class  of  coal-cutting  machine 
should  be  used  for  the  work  to  be  done  ?  This  is  not  so  simple  a 
question  as  it  looks,  and  cannot  be  answered  right  offhand.  The 
choice  of  machine  will  depend  upon  various  circumstances,  such  as — 
(1)  The  mode  of  working  at  the  mine  ;  (2)  the  nature  of  the  holing ; 
(3)  the  position  of  the  holing,  t,e,  whether  the  holing  is  to  be  done 
at  the  bottom,  centre,  or  top  of  the  seam ;  (4)  the  thickness  of  the 
seam  ;  (5)  the  nature  of  the  floor  and  roof. 

If  the  mode  of  working  is  longwall,  which  is  most  usual  in  this 
country  where  coal-cutting  is  done  by  machinery,  then  the  selection 
of  a  machine  must  be  made  from  the  disc,  bar,  or  chain  classes  of 
coal-cutters.  We  have  already  stated  that  by  far  the  larger  number 
of  machines  used  in  British  mines  are  of  the  disc  type,  and  under 
ordinary  conditions  this  seems  to  be  the  type  most  suitable,  but,  as 
already  pointed  out,  there  are  certain  kinds  of  seams  in  which  it 
would  be  possibly  better  to  adopt  the  bar  machine,  e.r/.,  where  the  coal 
is  soft  and  friable,  or  where  the  holing  has  to  be  done  in  the  centre 
or  at  the  top  of  the  seam.  Hitherto  chain  machines  have  been  little 
used  in  this  country,  and  on  the  whole  they  do  not  seem  to  be  so 
well  suited  for  the  seams  to  be  cut  here  as  in  the  American  mines 
where  more  favourable  conditions  prevail  for  mechanical  cutting. 
As  a  rule  chain  machines  take  up  too  much  space  for  our  thin  seams, 
and  are  too  clumsy  to  handle.  Before  making  choice  of  a  particular 
machine,  the  whole  circumstances  under  which  it  is  to  work  must  be 
carefully  studied,  and  a  suitable  type  of  machine  introduced  to  meet 
the  particular  requirements  at  the  colliery,   for  ft  machine  which 
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gives  excellent  results  in  one  seam  might  prove  a  failure  in  another. 
The  question  of  the  best  machine  for  any  given  seam  is  often  only 
solved  by  actual  trial  and  experience,  as  different  seams  may  require 
different  types  of  machines  to  get  the  best  results  under  the  prevail- 
ing conditions.  Previous  to  selecting  a  given  type  or  class  of 
machine,  it  would  be  well  for  the  interested  parties  to  visit  a  number 
of  collieries  where  different  kinds  of  coal-cutters  are  in  use,  and 
to  compare  carefully  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  workmg 
with  the  conditions  in  the  seam  or  seams  which  it  is  proposed  to  cut 
by  machinery. 

Conditions  suitable  for  Goal-cutting  Machines. — As  we  have 
pointed  out,  the  question  of  whether  a  certain  seam  is  suitable  for 
being  cut  by  machinery  cannot  be  answered  off-hand.  Some  seams 
are  more  suitable  for  cutting  by  machines  than  others,  while  others 
may  not  be  suitable  at  all  to  work  with  coal-cutters,  for  it  must  be 
distinctly  understood,  as  things  at  present  stand  in  Great  Britain,  all 
seams  are  not  suitable  for  mechanical  coal-cutting.  Under  certain 
circumstances  coal  can  be  got  in  better  condition  and  at  a  cheaper 
rate  by  machinery  than  by  hand  labour.  These  circumstances  may 
be  stated  thus : — 

1.  When  the  coal  or  underclay  is  of  a  hard  nature  and  not  easily  holed  by 

hand  labour. 

2.  When  the  seam  is  under  3  ft.  6  in.  in  thickness. 

3.  When  there  is  a  good  roof  and  floor,  the  latter  being  fairly  level. 

4.  When  the  wages  of  miners  are  high. 

While  we  have  stated  that  seams  under  3  ft.  6  in.  may  be  worked 
more  profitably  by  machines  than  by  hand  labour,  we  would  not  say 
that  seams  of  greater  thickness  cannot  be  worked  to  advantage  with 
coal-cutters,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  seams  thicker  than  3^  ft.  are 
being  now  worked  at  less  cost  with  machines  than  by  hand 
labour.  What  we  do  state  is  that  coal-cutting  machines  can  be  used 
more  effectively  and  more  profitably  in  seams  under  3^  ft.  thick  than 
in  those  of  greater  thickness.  Regarding  the  condition  of  the  roof 
and  floor,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  machines  require  that  both 
should  be  fairly  good,  especially  the  roof,  for  with  a  bad  roof  a 
considerable  amount  of  extra  labour  and  expense  is  involved.  While, 
however,  a  good  roof  is  a  great  advantage,  it  does  not  follow  that 
with  a  bad  roof  it  is  impossible  to  cut  by  machines,  for  if  due  care  is 
taken  in  propping  and  strapping,  the  difficulties  of  a  bad  roof  may, 
in  a  large  measure,  be  overcome.  The  floor  should  be  fairly  even,  for 
it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  the  machine  to  follow  the  inequalities 
which  are  present  in  some  seams.  Seams  that  are  much  cut  up  by 
hitches,  faults,  and  wants  are  not,  as  a  rule,  suitable  for  coal-cutting 
machines.  Then  as  to  the  inclination  of  the  seam,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  best  results  are  attained  in  seams  that  are  level  or 
with  a  low  inclination,  but  if  the  workings  are  properly  laid  out  for 
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mechanical  cutting,  the  gradient  is  not  a  great  difficulty ;  indeed, 
machines  will  be  found  at  work  cutting  in  seams  with  gradients  up 
to  1  in  4  or  1  in  3.  In  cutting  down  such  steep  gradients  the 
machine  will  require  to  be  controlled  by  a  back  balance  or  a  brake 
applied  to  the  wheels  of  the  machine. 

Timbering  at  tiM  Kacbine  Face.— Timbering  in  a -machine  face 
is,  in  most  cases,  simple  enough,  especially  when  the  roof  is  fairly 
good.  The  props  are  usually  set  up  in  rows,  parallel  to  the  roadway, 
at  r^ilar  intervals  along  the  face,  a  space  of  3^  or  4  ft.  being  left 
between  the  front  row  and  the  coal  to  enable  the  machine  to 
pass  along.  If  the  roof  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  leave  such  a  width  unsupported,  straps  or  planks  are  wedged  or 
notched  into  the  coal-face  at  one  end,  and  the  other  end  supported 
by  a  prop.  When  the  machine  passes  forward,  other  props  are  set 
up  to  the  end  of  the  strap  supported  by  the  coal.  Sometimes  light 
steel  bars  are  used  in  preference  to  the  wooden  straps. 

When  the  roof  is  bad  and  the  coal  cannot  be  relied  on  to  give  the 
necessary  support  to  the  end  of  the  cross-straps  resting  upon  it,  a 
longitudinal  bearer  set  underneath  and  at  right  angles  to  the  cross 
straps,  and  parallel  to  the  face,  will  require  to  be  used.  This 
longitudinal  bejxrer  may  be  of  planking,  or  it  may  be  a  light  steel 
channel  girder.  This  method  has  been  used  at  some  collieries  and 
found  to  answer  the  purpose  well.  The  girders  are  used  in  15  ft. 
lengths  and  weigh  25  lbs.  per  yard. 

Props  have  to  be  set  at  regular  intervals  to  these  longitudinal 
bearers  before  the  coal  is  cut,  and  as  the  machine  advances  they  are 
removed  one  by  one  and  re-set  behind  it.  By  adopting  this  system 
mechanical  cutting  can  be  carried  on  imder  roofs  of  a  very  bad 
nature.  Chocks  are  also  used  in  some  workings,  in  addition  to  the 
props,  for  supporting  the  roof. 

Labour  for  Machine  Gutting. — To  work  a  coal-cutter,  usually 
three  men  are  employed  :  one,  a  principal  man,  to  drive  the  machine, 
shovel  the  small  coal  out  from  the  cutting  wheel,  sprag  the  coal,  and 
lift  the  rails  behind  and  pass  them  up  to  front  of  the  machine.  This 
man  ought  to  have  sufficient  mechanical  knowledge  to  enable  him  to 
do  any  small  repairs  in  the  event  of  a  stoppage  or  breakdown,  and  to 
get  a  man  of  this  description,  sufficient  inducement,  in  the  shape  of 
good  wages,  will  require  to  be  offered.  Other  two  men  are  employed 
in  front  of  the  machine,  laying  the  road,  putting  in  the  necessary 
struts,  attending  to  the  bridle  and  hauling  rope,  and  looking  after 
any  other  work  required  during  cutting.  If  the  roof  is  bad,  sometimes 
a  fourth  man  is  set  specially  apart  to  look  after  the  timbering  of 
the  face. 

Apart  from  the  machine,  another  set  of  men  are  employed  during 
the  daytime.  These  are  distributed  as  follows : — (a)  A  set  of  men 
for  taking  out  the  sprags,  bringing  down  the  coal,  and  backing  it 
-^'^t.  these  being  generally  called  hewers;   (6)  a  set  of  men  to  get 
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the  coal  out  to  the  road  head  (i.e.  where  the  tuhs  are  not  taken 
along  the  face)  and  filling  it  into  the  tubs ;  (c)  a  set  of  drawers  who 
draw  the  tubs  out  to  horse  or  mechanical  haulage.  Where  the  tubs 
are  lifted  from  the  face  by  horse  haulage  this  last  set  of  men  will,  of 
course,  not  be  required.  It  will  also  be  found  advantageous  to  employ 
a  speciaUy  appointed  man  to  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
whole  of  tlie  work.  Regarding  the  payment  of  all  these  sets  of  men, 
machinemen  included,  it  will  be  found,  as  a  rule,  most  satisfactory 
to  pay  them  on  the  piecework  system,  i,e,  pay  them  a  tonnage  rate 
for  the  cutting  and  getting  of  the  coal.  In  some  collieries  the  whole 
of  the  work  is  done  by  contract,  but  in  most  of  the  districts  the 
miners*  Unions  are  averse  to  this  system,  and  give  much  trouble 
when  it  is  attempted.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  best  class  of 
men  available  should  be  employed  for  machine  cutting,  and  especially 
for  doing  the  actual  cutting. 

Motive  Power  for  Madunes. — The  motive  power  employed  for 
driving  machines  may  be  either  compressed  air  or  electricity.  Up 
till  the  present  time  by  far  the  larger  number  of  machines  have  been 
driven  by  compressed  air ;  but  where  new  installations  of  coal- cutting 
plant  are  being  laid  down,  electricity  is  being  largely  employed  as 
the  motive  power.  Each  of  the  systems  have  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages. 

Mr  Garforth  *  states  that  "  after  twenty-eight  years'  experience  with 
compressed  air  motors  in  imderground  work,  it  is  the  only  power 
that  can  be  safely  used  in  certain  deep  gaseous  mines,  where  the 
natural  difficulties  are  quite  sufficient  without  the  introduction  of 
artificial  dangers.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  mines  which 
can  be  worked  safely,  and  with  advantage,  by  electricity."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  mining  engineers  and  colliery  managers 
are  averse  to  the  use  of  electrical  plant  in  fiery  mines,  but  we  think 
the  dangers  connected  with  the  employment  of  electricity  under  such 
circumstances  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Even  in  what  are 
termed  fiery  mines  it  is  seldom  that  an  explosive  atmosphere  exists 
at  the  coal  face  where  the  machines  are  at  work,  and  where  sparking 
would  be  likely  to  take  place.  With  the  newer  types  of  enclc^ed  and 
gas-tight  motors  sparking  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  seldom 
occurs.  It  has,  however,  still  to  be  proved  whether  electricity  is 
more  economical  than  compressed  air  as  a  motive  power  for  coal- 
cutting  machinery,  but  wherever  electricity  has  been  used  the 
consensus  of  opinion  is,  so  far,  in  its  favour.  A  very  large  number 
of  our  mines  are  non-fiery,  and  in  these  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  used  more  extensively.  With  electrical  coal-cutters, 
however,  it  requires  more  highly- trained  men  to  operate  the  machines 
than  when  they  are  driven  by  compressed  air. 

One  great  objection  to  air-driven  machines  is  the  amoimt  of  noise 
made  by  the  exhaust  and  the  clouds  of  dust  which  it  raises  in  dry  and 
*  2*raiis.  IiUfl.  JJin,  £ugs.,  vol.  x^iiL  p.  338. 
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dusty  mines.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  with  some  of  the  machines, 
such  as  the  Gillott,  and  others,  the  exhaust  blows  directly  on  the  floor. 
The  noise  and  dust  can  be  overcome  to  a  certain  extent  in  such  cases 
by  fixing  a  baffle  plate  under  the  exhaust.  Compressed  air  has  the 
advantage  of  being  used  with  perfect  safety,  and  any  disarrangement 
can  be  easily  repaired.  On  the  other  hand,  the  higher  efficiency, 
lower  cost  for  extensions,  and  greater  ease  with  which  extensions 
can  be  made  with  electricity,  render  it  particularly  suitable  for 
coal-cutting  machinery,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that, 
in  the  near  future,  it  will  be  more  extensively  employed  for 
such  work,  and  will  gradually  displace  copopressed  air  as  a  motive 
power. 

Cost  of  Coal-cuttiiig  Installations. — The  cost  of  coal-cutting 
machines  varies  according  to  the  type  and  motive  power  used.  Disc 
machines  driven  by  compressed  air  cost  from  X250  to  £300  each ; 
machines  driven  by  electricity  cost  from  £300  to  £450  each.  The 
cost  of  the  generating  plant  on  the  surface  will  vary  according  to  the 
number  of  machines  which  it  is  intended  to  operate ;  the  cost  of  a 
generator  for  a  single  machine  will  be  greater  in  proportion  than  if 
a  number  of  machines  are  at  work.  When  more  than  three  machines 
are  at  work  the  cost  of  the  generating  plant  may  be  set  down 
approximately  at  £1000  per  machine  if  compressed  air  is  the  motive 
power  used ;  electrical  plant  will  average  somewhat  more  than  this, 
probably  £1100  to  £1200  per  machine.  In  these  estimates  the  cost 
of  piping  or  cables  is  not  taken  into  account. 
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TRANSMISSION  OF  POWER. 

Location  of  Machinery. — The  power  employed  for  driving  machinery 
underground  is  very  rarely  generated  in  the  workings,  except  in  the 
case  of  steam,  when  boilers  are  sometimes  placed  underground,  a 
method  which  ought  not  to  be  employed. 

The  power  plant  is,  as  a  rule,  placed  at  the  surface,  and  the  power 
transmitted  underground  :  (1)  By  rods  of  wood  or  iron ;  (2)  by  wire 
ropes ;  (3)  by  steam ;  (4)  by  compressed  air ;  (5)  by  hydraulic  or 
water  pressure;  (6)  by  electricity. 

Rods  of  wood  or  iron  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  case  of  pumping 
machinery,  and  ropes  in  the  case  of  hauling  machinery  and  dook 
pumps  placed  a  considerable  distance  from  the  pit  bottom.  As  a 
general  rule  it  is  not  economical  to  work  pumps  by  wire  ropes, 
especially  when  the  power  is  taken  off  the  haulage  ropes,  unless  the 
pump  to  be  so  actuated  can  raise  all  the  water  accumulated  during 
the  time  that  the  hauling  ropes  are  at  work.  It  would  be  a  great 
waste  of  power,  and  cause  much  wear  and  tear,  to  keep  a  long 
haulage  rope  in  operation  merely  to  work,  perhaps,  a  single  pump. 
There  are,  however,  cases  where  pumps  can  be  worked  economically 
by  wire  ropes,  especially  if  they  are  connected  with  the  pump-rods 
in  the  shaft,  or  are  otherwise  apart  from  the  haulage  arrangements. 

The  transmission  of  power  by  rods  is  described  in  the  chapter  on 
pumping,  and  need  not  be  referred  to  here,  while  the  transmission 
of  power  by  ropes  is  fully  described  imder  the  heading  Haulage. 

Steam  is  used  direct  at  a  great  many  collieries  for  underground 
work,  such  as  for  driving  pumps,  haulage  engines,  etc.,  and  if  the 
distance  is  not  too  great,  it  is  probably  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
easiest  methods  of  transmitting  power.  The  maximum  distance 
to  which  steam  can  be  carried  underground  and  applied  with 
economy  would  seem  to  be  about  one  mile,  and  the  total  loss  of 
power  at  this  distance  may  not  exceed  20  to  25  per  cent,  if  the  pipes 
are  carefully  covered  by  a  good  non-conducting  material,  and  the 
plant  operated  continuously  so  as  to  keep  the  pipes  full  of  steam. 

At  Niddrie  Colliery,  near  Edinburgh,  steam  is  carried  down  a 
steep  gradient,  the  inclination  varying  from  55*  to  75*,  for  a  distance 
of  3000  ft.  to  work  winding  and  hauling  engines  and  pumps  placed 
at  various  parts  of  the  workings.     With  a  steam  pressure  at  the 
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surface  ol  45  lbs.  per  sq.  in.^  the  gauges  in  the  mine  recorded  frum 
41  to  42  lbs.  per  sq.  iu.^  or  a  loss  o(  only  3  to  4  Ibs^  which  is  an 
exceedingly  small  percentage  of  loss  when  the  distance  the  steaia 
is  carried  is  taken  into  account.  But  while  the  loss  in  pressure  ve 
small,  the  loss  in  other  ways  was  shown  to  be  fairly  large,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  intermittent  working  of  the  haulage  and  winding 
engines.  There  are  twelve  boilers,  one  or  two  of  which  are,  however, 
always  off  for  repairs,  cleaning,  etc.  When  the  whole  plant  i^  in 
operation,  3400  gallons  of  water  are  evaporated  per  hour.  Wtei 
all  the  machinery  is  idle,  but  steam  is  on,  and  cylinders,  steam  pipes 
and  relief- valves  open,  it  requires  1028  gallons  of  water  per  hour 
to  maintain  the  pressure  and  keep  the  water  in  the  boilen  up  to 
a  6xed  point.  This  shows  a  dead  loss  of  30  per  cent.,  moet  of  whidi 
takes  place  in  the  underground  piping  and  machinery.* 

The  greatest  source  of  loss  in  conveying  steam  to  undergroond 
workings  is  due  to  condensation,  and  to  minimise  this,  high-presBure 
steam  should  be  used  in  supply  pipes  of  small  bore.  At  Bockwa 
Colliery,  Germany,  the  pumping  engine  is  placed  at  a  depth  of  5^ 
feet  from  the  siirface,  and  is  designed  to  raise  3300  gallons  per 
minute.  The  steam  pressure  generated  at  the  boilers  on  the  surf^ 
is  150  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  the  steam  being  conveyed  to  the  engmo 
in  two  columns  of  wrought-iron  pipes  each  4  in.  diameter.  Tbe^ 
pipes  are  jacketed  with  a  preparation  composed  of  cork,  bound  roond 
with  zinc  wire,  and  coated  with  gypsum,  jute,  and  asph^t,  md 
an  outside  sheathing  of  canvas,  painted  with  Stockholm  tar.  In 
this  way  the  loss  by  condensation  is  reduced  to  a  minunum. 

The  steam  pipes  should  be  carefully  fixed  in  the  shaft  and  prc^)erir 
guided,  the  pipes  being  led  between  two  rollers,  which  are  more 
suitable  than  rigid  guides.  Some  arrangement  should  also  be  made 
to  cut  off  steam  by  an  automatic  runaway  valve,  in  the  event  of  a 
pipe  bursting,  as  serious  danger  would  result  from  the  escaping  ol 
a  large  volume  of  steam  into  the  workings  before  the  supply  could 
be  shut  off  from  the  boilers  at  the  surface.  Great  care  should  ako 
be  taken  in  making  the  connections,  as  leaking  joints  are  a  souite 
of  much  loss  of  power  and  often  of  danger.  Joints  made  with 
asbestos  rings  are  preferable  to  those  made  with  india-rubber. 

The  disadvantages  attending  the  employment  of  steam  under- 
ground are — 

Loss  of  pressure  due  to  condensation  and  leaking  joints. 

The  danger  of  the  sudden  bursting  of  a  pipe  in  the  workings,  or  the  Uov- 

ing  out  of  a  joint. 
The  discomfort  from  the  heat  due  to  the  great  increase  in  temperature  of 

the  air  in  the  mine,  particularly  in  narrow,  confined  roads. 
The  bad  effects  of  the  moisture,  due  to  the  steam,  on  the  roof  and  timber. 
The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  exhaust  steam,  particularly  if  the  engiiie 

is  at  a  long  distauce  from  the  shaft 
The  danger  of  fire  when  pipes  are  led  in  confined  places. 

•  Trans,  I,  M.  E.,  vol.  xv.  p.  264. 
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Compressed  Air. — As  a  medium  for  the  transmission  of  power 
to  machinery  in  underground  workings,  compressed  air  is  very 
suitable.  The  ease  with  which  it  can  be  conveyed  to  distant  parts 
of  the  workings,  the  absence  of  heat  in  the  pipes,  and  the  beneficial 
effect  it  exerts  on  the  ventilation,  make  it  invaluable  for  certain 
classes  of  work,  such  as  driving  coal-cutting  machines,  rock  drills, 
hauling  engines,  and  pumps ;  indeed,  for  rock  drills  no  other  motive 
power  presents  anything  like  the  same  advantages.  Owing,  prob- 
ably, to  the  large  first  cost  for  compressing  machinery,  and  the 
low  efficiency  obtainable — 25  to  40  per  cent. — it  has  never  been 
used  to  the  extent  it  might  otherwise  have  been  had  the  efficiency 
been  higher,  because  once  the  plant  is  put  down,  the  working 
expenses  are  not  excessive  compared  with  an  ordinary  steam 
engine. 

The  cost  of  a  compressed  air  plant,  with  coupled  horizontal  steam 
cylinders  22  in.  diameter  and  3  ft.  stroke,  and  air  cylinders  24  in. 
diameter  and  3  ft.  stroke,  with  steam  boilers,  air-receiver,  main 
pipes,  etc.,  complete,  should  not  be  more  than  X3000  or  X3500, 
which  would  include  its  erection  and  preparing  foundations. 

Air  compressors  are  simply  force  pumps  in  which  the  air  is  drawn 
into  the  air  cylinder  by  an  inlet  valve,  and  is  compressed  and  forced 
through  an  outlet  valve  into  an  air  receiver,  from  which  the  supply 
is  drawn  for  the  underground  workings.  The  usual  arrangement 
is  to  have  a  pair  of  steam  cylinders  placed  horizontally  and  coupled 
direct,  with  a  fly-wheel  in  the  centre.  The  piston-rods  are  continued 
through  the  cylinder,  and  connected  to  two  air  cylinders  also  placed 
horizontally  and  in  a  direct  line  with  the  steam  cylinders. 

Compressors  are  usually  of  three  classes  :  ( I )  Dry  compressors  ; 
(2)  wet  compressors ;  (3)  injection  or  spray  compressors. 

Dry  Compressors, — These  are  extensively  used  for  colliery  work,, 
and  give  fairly  good  results  if  fitted  with  a  water  jacket  and  if  the 
air  pressiure  is  not  too  high.  A  dry  air  compressor  in  its  simplest 
form  consists  of  an  ordinary  cylinder  provided  with  a  tight-fitting 
piston  and  suitable  valves  for  admitting  and  delivering  the  air. 

During  the  out-stroke  of  the  piston,  air  rushes  in  and  fills  the 
cylinder  through  the  valves ;  as  soon  as  the  piston  commences  the 
return  stroke,  the  valves  close  and  the  air  in  the  cylinder  is  com- 
pressed until  it  lifts  the  delivery  valves,  when  it  is  forced  out  of  the; 
cylinder  into  the  receiver.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  action 
is  exactly  the  same  as  in  an  ordinary  pump.  In  Fowler's  dry  com- 
pressor air  enters  through  the  inlet  valves  as  the  piston  moves 
forward ;  on  the  return  stroke  the  air  is  delivered  through  the 
outlet  valves,  the  cylinder  being  water-jacketed  to  keep  it  cool. 

Another  dry  compressor  of  a  quite  different  design  is  the  Ingersoll- 
Sergeant  compressor.  The  air  does  not  enter  the  cylinder  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  first  passes  through  a  hollow  tail-rod,  the  inlet- 
valves  being  placed  inside  the  piston.     The  outlet  valves  are  placed. 
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at  the  ends  of  the   cylmder,  while  a  water  jacket   surrounds  i^ 
cylinder,  being  kept  cool  by  a  continuous  flow  of  cold  water. 
The  advantages  claimed  for  this  compressor  are  : — 

The  air  may  be  taken  from  whatever  point  is  most  faFonrable  by  dijMB, 

reduced  temperature,  and  freedom  nt>m  dust 
The  admission  of  air  being  through  a  ainele  tube,  creates  a  cooataat  uA 

uniform  draught  in  one  direction  only,  thus  filling  the  cylinder  at  eaefe 

stroke  with  air  at  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  construction  of  the  valves  admits  of  a  large  area  of  inlet  with  bitt  • 

small  throw  of  valve,  allowing  the  compressor  to  be  run  at  a  high  spefd 
There  being  no  inlet  valres  in  the  ends  of  the  air  cylinders,  the  sfot 

otherwise  occupied  by  these  valves  is  filled  with    cold    water,  tkn 

presenting  a  cooling  surface  to  the  compressed  air  near  the  end  of  *li 

stroke  when  the  air  is  hottest. 

Wet  Compressors. — Wet  compressors  are  used  to  a  consideraUt 
extent,  but  in  this  type  a  large  volume  of  water  has  to  be  put  in 
motion  at  each  stroke.  This  absorbs  a  large  amount  of  pover 
without  any  recompense,  and  the  engines  must  also  move  at  a  rmj 
slow  speed,  hence  large  engines  involving  increased  expenditure 
must  be  used.  Moreover,  the  colimm  of  water  in  the  cylinder,  bj 
repeatedly  moving  backwards  and  forwards,  soon  gets  hot,  and  kses 
the  advantages  which  it  is  meant  to  confer,  namely,  to  cool  the 
air  in  the  cylinder  during  compression.  Where  large  engines  an 
available,  and  only  require  to  move  at  a  slow  speed — not  more  than 
40  or  50  ft.  per  minute — wet  compressors  may  be  used  sometima 
with  advantage. 

Injection  or  Spray  Compressors, — Instead  of  using  a  solid  colunm 
of  water  inside  the  cylinder  to  absorb  the  heat  from  the  air,  a  supplj 
of  water  in  the  form  of  fine  spray  is  injected  into  the  cylinder.  Tha 
cools  the  air,  which  is  now  carried  forward  into  the  receiver.  In  the 
Dubois-Fran9oi8  compressor  (fig.  104)  the  spray  and  wet  compresscH- 
are  combined.  It  consists  of  an  ordinary  pump  having  Urge 
chambers  a  a  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder.  The  air  is  admitted 
through  the  inlet  valves  c  c,  and  delivered  through  the  outlet  valves 
e  e,  A  fine  spray  of  water  is  injected  into  the  cylinder  through  the 
small  pipe  d,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  air,,  cools  it.  This  type 
of  compressor,  like  the  ordinary  wet  machine,  requires  to  be  run  at  & 
low  speed,  less  than  150  ft.  per  minute,  which  means  that  the  com- 
pressor must  be  large  for  a  given  output  of  air.  Dry  compressors 
are  usually  run  at  a  speed  of  350  to  500  ft.  per  minute,  hence  the 
preference  shown  for  this  type  of  machine.  The  introductioD  of 
water  into  the  cylinder  in  any  form  is  a  very  defective  method  of 
cooling  the  air,  and  often  does  more  harm  than  good,  as  it  may 
corrode  the  waUs  of  the  cylinder. 

The  best  method  of  cooling  the  air  is  that  of  stage  cofnpr&sion 
with  intermediate  cooling.  Compressors  made  on  this  principle  are 
usually  either  single-  or  double-stage  compressors;  double-stage 
compressors  are,  however,  only  used  where  great  economy  is  required, 
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and  where  the  power  generated  is  above  150  horse-power.  In  this 
system  the  air  is  first  subjected  to  low  pressure  in  one  cylinder, 
passed  through  an  intermediate  cooler,  and  thence  to  a  second 
cylinder,  where  it  is  then  compressed  to  a  higher  degree.  The 
initial  cost  of  either  double-stage  or  triple-stage  compressors  is  very 


Fio.  104. — Spray  compressor. 

much  greater  than  for  ordinary  compression  machinery,  and  stage 
compression  is  only  suited  for  the  production  of  pressures  above 
60  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  In  such  circumstances  a  great  saving  may  be 
effected,  as  20  to  25  per  cent,  higher  eflBciency  will  be  obtained  than 
by  ordinary  methods  of  compressing  air.  In  an  installation  at  Paris, 
Professor  Riedler  combined  stage  compressing  with  spray  injectors, 
which  resulted  in  saving  two-thirds  to  three-fourths   of   the   work 


Fig.  106. — Mushroom  valve. 

expended  in  uselessly  heating  the  air,  the  loss  due  to  heating  only 
amounting  to  12  per  cent.  The  Riedler  two-stage  compressor  in 
this  case  gave  a  useful  effect  of  77  per  cent.,  allowing  0'85  as 
the  mechanical  efficiency.  With  stage  compression  the  engines 
can  be  worked  at  a  much  higher  speed,  as  they  are  better 
balanced. 
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Yalyes  for  Compressors. — A  great  many  different  types  of  valves 
are  used  in  air  cylinders,  each  claiming  some  merits  of  its  own. 

In  the  earlier  types  of  compressors  ordinary  leather  flap  valves 
were  used,  but  these  did  not  give  the  best  results,  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  leakage  they  permitted.  A  common  type  of  valve  that  is 
still  used  to  a  large  extent  is  tlie  mushroom  valve,  fitted  to  a  spindle 
and  kept  up  to  its  seat  by  means  of  springs.  Fig.  105  shows  this 
type.  These  valves  are  opened  automatically  by  the  pressure  of  the 
air  against  the  action  of  the  springs,  which  must  be  of  sufficient 
strength  to  close  them  against  currents  of  air  impinging  on  them. 
They  are  often  difficult  to  keep  in  proper  adjustment.  If  they  are 
heavy,  the  springs  must  help  to  overcome  their  inertia ;  the  latter 
are  apt  to  get  slack  themselves  through  wear,  and  the  valves  then 
oscillate  violently  when  they  are  open,  which  not  only  restricts  the 
area  of  opening,  but  destroys  them  speedily  together  with  the  seats. 
Again,  if  the  springs  are  too  tight  undue  resistance  is  offered  to  the 
passage  of  the  air  when  passing  into  the  compressor,  and  this  resist- 
ance is,  of  course,  a  dead  loss  of  energy.  This  loss  can  be  overcome 
to  a  certain  extent  by  using  valves  of  large  area  in  order  to  keep  the 
velocity  of  the  air,  while  passing  through  them,  as  low  as  possible. 

Riedler  Valve. — In  this  valve  no  springs  are  used,  the  valves  being 
operated  by  mechanical  methods,  and  driven  off  the  steam  cylinder. 
A  cam  is  fastened  to  the  wrist-plate  of  the  steam  cylinder,  and  moves 
the  rod  attached  to  the  air-valve  gear  by  means  of  two  steel  rollers. 
Like  the  valves  in  the  Riedler  pump,  these  air  valves  are  only  closed 
mechanically.  By  using  these  valves  the  compressors  may  be  driven 
at  a  very  high  speed,  without  injury  to  the  valves,  and  no  violent 
oscillation  takes  place,  as  in  the  mushroom  type. 

Losses  in  Gompressiiig  Air. — As  already  stated,  only  a  very  low 
efficiency  is  obtained  by  air-compressing  machmery,  and  the  various 
losses  may  be  accounted  for  as  follows  : — 

Heating  of  air  during  comprossiou  and  cooling  of  compressor. 

Loss  due  to  air  in  clearance  space  in  the  cylinder. 

Leakage  at  valves  and  piston. 

Resistance  of  air  in  passing  through  inlet  and  delivery  valves. 

Loss  due  to  friction  in  conveying  the  air  from  the  receiver  in  pipes  to  the 

point  of  application  underground,  and  also  the   friction    of  the    air 

engine  itself. 

The  two  largest  sources  of  loss  are  those  due  to  heat  and  friction. 
The  first  often  absorbs  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  fuel  expended,  and 
the  second  about  20  per  cent.,  the  other  losses  being  comparatively 
trifling  compared  to  these.  The  loss  due  to  heating  will  be  readily 
understood  from  the  fact  that  air,  like  any  other  gas,  will  expand 
when  heated  according  to  Charles's  law ;  so  that  with  the  increase  of 
volume  due  to  the  rise  in  temperature  there  will  also  be  increased 
resistance  to  compression.  To  overcome  heating  during  compression 
the  following  remedies,  among  others,  have  been  suggested : — 
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To  place  the  air  and  steam  cylinders  as  widely  apart  as  possible,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  compressor  being  heated  by  the  steam  cylinder. 

To  place  the  compressins  cylinders  outside  the  engine-house,  and  simply 
protect  them  by  a  shed. 

The  air,  before  Ming  admitted  to  compressor,  should  be  reduced  to  zero 
by  some  freezing  mixture. 

Loss  by  Clearance. — In  all  cylinders  a  certain  space  must  be  left 
%t  each  end  of  the  stroke  between  the  piston  and  the  end  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  greater  this  clearance  the  larger  will  be  the  loss  in 
2fficiency.  When  the  piston  reaches  the  end  of  its  stroke,  the  air 
nrhich  is  entrapped  in  this  space  is  compressed  to  a  very  high  degree. 
\s  soon  as  the  piston  commences  the  return  stroke,  this  air  will 
begin  to  expand,  but  the  inlet  valves  will  remain  closed  until  its 
pressure  has  become  reduced  below  that  of  the  atmosphere,  i.e.  the 
pressure  of  the  air  in  the  cylinder  must  be  less  than  the  pressure  of 
the  air  outside  of  it  before  the  suction  valves  will  open. 

To  reduce  loss  from  this  souixxj  the  clearance  space  should  be  as 
imall  as  possible,  or  mechanical  contrivances  must  be  adopted. 
Thus  a  Hrick'  passage  may  be  made  in  the  slide  valve  of  a  slide 
s^alve  compressor,  so  that  the  air  imprisoned  in  front  of  the  piston 
3an  escape  to  the  back  of  the  piston  and  expand  freely.  The  same 
object  is  obtained  by  having  a  pass-by  groove  at  each  end  of  the 
cylinder,  so  arranged  that  when  the  piston  reaches  the  end  of  its 
stroke  the  entrapped  air  will  pass  to  the  other  side  of  the  piston, 
Eind  allow  the  suction  valves  to  open  as  soon  as  the  piston  begins  the 
return  stroke.  In  this  way  the  loss  due  to  clearance  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  no  danger  is  incurred  of  damaging  the  cylinder 
covers. 

All  leaks  in  compressors,  receivers,  or  pipes  should,  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  be  strictly  guarded  against.  Air  leaks  cause  greater  losses 
than  steam  leakage,  and  therefore  no  leakage  should  be  allowed 
unless  it  is  required  to  ventilate  some  place  in  the  workings.  Air  at  a 
pressure  of  60  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  will  have  a  velocity  of  500  ft.  per  second. 
The  great  waste  of  power  through  leakage  is  therefore  obvious. 

All  irregularities  or  quick  bends  should  also  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible,  as  these  materially  increase  the  friction.  One  great  source 
of  loss  from  friction  is  that  due  to  the  machinery.  As  already 
pointed  out,  it  often  amounts  to  25  per  cent,  or  30  per  cent.,  but  in 
well-designed  plant  it  may  be  no  greater  than  12  or  15  per  cent. 
The  only  way  to  reduce  this  loss  is  to  secure  accurate  workmanship, 
well  designed  machinery,  and  efficient  methods  of  lubrication. 

High  efficiency  is  often  not  all  that  is  desirable,  for  if  complex 
machinery  is  introduced,  and  skilled  attention  required,  the  benefit 
arising  from  increased  efficiency  may  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  increased  costs.  What  is  wanted  for  mining  purposes  is  a  com- 
pression plant,  simple  in  construction,  with  a  low  first  cost,  not 
easily  put  out  of  order,  and  yielding  fairly  efficient  results. 
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Motors, — Other  sources  of  loss  are  due  to  friction  and  leakage    i^  -v 
the  motor.     The  formation  of  ice  in  the  latter  and  in  the  exhau 
pipes  is  a  difficulty  nearly  always  encountered  in  using  compresai  ^  - 
air.     The  air,  which  always  contains  a  certain  amount  of  moistu.  .-^  - 
when  it  reaches  the  motor,  is  at  about  the  same  temperature  as  tl    ^ 
atmosphere,  and   when   it   enters,  and   is  allowed   to   expand,   tk 
temperature  will   fall   to  such   an   extent  that  the  moisture  wL 
immediately  freeze.     To  obviate  this,  the  exhaust  passages  should  b  ^ 
made  as  large  and  straight  as  possible.     Reheating  the  air  would  alfr  " 
overcome  this  difficulty,  but  this  is  not  practicable  underground. 

Losses  thie  to  Leakage  at  Valves  and  Piston, — Losses  of  compresaec 
air  through  valves  and  piston  are  often  obstinate,  owing  to  the  \ 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  valves  in  proper  adjustment,  for,  as  already 
stated,  the  inlet  valves  may  be  set  too  tight  and  cause  undue  resist- 
ance to  the  air  entering  the  cylinder.  To  avoid  this,  larger  valves 
should  be  used.  If  they  are  badly  constructed,  the  pressure  of  the 
air  in  the  cylinder  is  often  9  or  10  lbs.  higher  than  the  pressure  in 
the  receiver,  and,  as  a  consequence,  extra  work  has  to  be  done  to 
deliver  the  air  against  this  increased  pressure. 

The  leakage  at  the  piston  in  air  cylinders  is  often  a  serious  loss. 
The  moisture  from  the  steam  in  a  steam  cylinder  helps  to  keep  joints 
tight,  but  with  dry  air  there  is  no  assistance  obtained  in  this  way. 
The  only  remedy  for  this  defect  is  to  provide  the  best  workmanship 
in  cylinders,  and  have  the  pistons  finished  to  fit  as  truly  as  possible. 

Loss  due  to  Friction  in  Pipes, — In  all  liquids  or  gases  delivered 
through  pipes,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  friction  between  the 
fluids  and  the  walls  of  the  pipes.  The  loss  owing  to  this  friction  will 
vary  according  to  diameter  of  the  pipes  used,  the  pressure  in  them, 
irregularities,  and  the  number  of  bends  present,  etc. 

The  size  of  pipes  used  should  be  as  large  as  can  conveniently  be 
adopted,  as  this  will  tend  to  reduce  the  friction.  In  a  column  of 
pipes  1000  ft.  long  and  3  in.  diameter,  if  the  air  has  a  velocity  of 
386  cub.  ft.  per  minute,  and  a  pressure  of  60  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  the 
loss  due  to  friction  would  be  3^  lbs.  In  6-in.  diameter  pipes  of  the 
same  length  and  with  the  same  pressure,  the  loss  from  friction  would 
only  amount  to  about  ^  lb. 

The  advantages  of  compressed  air  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : — 

Compressed  air,   bciDC  generated  at  the   surface,   is   under   the    direct 

superintendence  of  tne  en^ipneman. 
It  produces  no  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  workings,  as 

is  the  case  when  steam  is  used. 
There  is  not  the  same  difficulty  of  dealing  with  tlie  exhaust  as  there  is  with 

steam. 
The  exhaust  air  assists  in   the  ventilation,  and  can  even  bo  used   for 

ventilating  in  cases  of  emergency. 
\t  can  be  easily  applied  to  almost  every  kind  of  underground  machinery, 

such   as   rock   orills,    coal-cutting   machines,  pumping  and    hauling 

engines,  etc 
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It  is  a  safe  motive  power,  and  can  be  conveniently  used  in  wet, 
dry,  or  fiery  mines. 

Electricity. — Diuing  the  last  decade  a  great  increase  has  taken 
place  in  the  application  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power,  and  it  is 
growing  in  favour  for  certain  classes  of  work. 

The  principal  purposes  for  which  it  is  adopted,  and  in  which  it  has 
proved  successful,  are  haulage,  pumping,  and  lighting,  and  for  such 
w^ork  it  undoubtedly  has  many  advantages  over  other  motive  agents, 
such  as  compressed  air  or  steam.     It  is  also  used  for  shot-firing. 

So  far  as  results  are  obtainable,  electricity  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  much  cheaper,  if,  indeed,  in  many  cases  as  cheap  as  steam  used 
direct.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  certain  dangers 
connected  with  the  use  of  electricity  which  have  not  yet  been  over- 
come, and  which  still  prevent  its  extensive  use  in  a  large  number  of 
mines.  Electricity  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  a  fire,  and  tliere  is 
always  the  danger  of  an  explosion  from  *  sparking*  in  a  fiery  mine. 

There  are,  however,  a  large  number  of  mines  where  these  con- 
ditions do  not  exist  and  where  fire-damp  is  only  given  off  in  small 
quantities  which  do  not  constitute  any  danger;  in  such  mines, 
electricity  may  be  used  with  the  greatest  advantage,  economically 
and  otherwise.  The  danger  of  explosion  in  fiery  mines  arises  in  two 
ways,  viz.,  by  *  sparking '  at  the  motor,  and  by  what  is  called  *  short- 
circuiting'  of  the  cables;  that  is,  by  faulty  insulation,  or  by  the 
breakage  of  the  cable  by  a  fall  from  the  roof  or  some  other  cause. 

Electric  Mains  or  Gables. — To  conduct  an  electric  current  from 
the  place  of  generation  (the  dynamo)  to  where  it  is  to  be  used  (the 
motor),  cables,  or  conductors,  are  required.  Generally  two,  or  for 
three-phase  current,  three  such  cables  are  required  for  a  circuit,  one 
to  lead  the  current  in  and  the  other  to  lead  it  out,  thus  resembling 
a  hydraulic  motor  with  its  supply  and  delivery  pipes.  Cables  are 
usually  of  three  types,  viz.,  smgle-core  cables ;  concentric  or  double- 
core  cables ;  and  three  core  cables.  Opinions  differ  as  to  which  is 
the  best  type  for  use  underground. 

Single-core  cables  have  a  single  conductor  placed  in  each.  With 
this  type  two  cables  are  required  for  the  circuit.  This  class  of  cable 
is  very  largely  used  for  colliery  work,  and  is  well  suited  to  the  rough 
wear  and  tear  of  underground  work.  They  are  easy  to  repair  and 
joint,  and  are  not  so  apt  to  *  short-circuit '  as  the  other  types,  as  they 
can  be  kept  as  far  apart  as  the  exigencies  of  the  underground  roads 
will  allow.  Concentric  cables  are  those  in  which  the  intake  and 
return  conductors  are  both  encased  in  a  single  cable,  the  conductors 
being  separated  from  each  other  by  insulating  material.  When  the 
current  has  to  be  carried  a  long  distance  or  down  deep  shafts,  it  is 
an  advantage  to  use  concentric  cables,  as  it  reduces  the  cost  and 
there  is  less  loss  of  potential.  Concentric  cables  are,  however,  more 
troublesome  to  take  branches  and  joints  from,  and  more  difficult  to 
repair  when  damaged. 
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Three-core  cables,  as  the  name  implies,  are  those  in  which  three 
(Conductor8  are  carried  under  the  same  covering.  Thcj  are  used 
for  three-phase  electric  current,  and,  like  concentric  cables,  ire 
^vantageous  when  the  current  has  to  be  carried  long  distancei,  te 
they  reduce  loss  of  potential  and  save  the  carrying  of  three  angle 
parallel  cables.  All  cables  used  underground  should  be  well  in- 
sulated to  prevent  risk  of  accident  from  ^ock  by  coutact  with  *  IIt* 
wires.  Bare  or  uninsulated  cables  should  only  be  used  when  thim 
is  no  such  risk  of  contact 

Taped  cables  usually  consist  of  a  thin  tape  covering  of  either 
braided  tape,  steel  tape,  or  wire  tape.  These  cables  should  not  W 
used  for  colliery  work,  unless  for  low  voltages  and  where  the  work 
ings  are  dry,  as  the  taping  is  sure  to  get  broken  sooner  or  later  tod 
damage  may  be  done. 

Armoured  Cables. — Cables  for  colliery  work  are  frequently  coTered 
by  armouring  to  protect  them  against  mechanical  injury  from  bJh 
of  roof,  sides,  etc.     The  armouring  may  consist  of — 

A  single  layer  of  galvanised  iron  wires,  protected  bv  jute  compound. 
A  double  layer  as  above,  covered  by  jute  compound. 
A  double  layer  of  steel  tape  covered  by  jute  compound. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  steel  tape  armouring  should  only  be 
used  for  large  cables,  say  over  {J  size. 

Fixing  Uiuleryrouml  Cables. — Where  cables  have  to  be  taken  along 
main  haulage  roads  or  fixed  in  roadways  where  there  is  plenty  of 
room,  they  may  be  attached  to  props  or  side  timbers  and  supported 
so  that  they  can  be  readily  taken  down  for  inspection  or  repair.  A 
convenient  and  easy  method  of  fixing  cables  is  by  leather  strips,  1  in. 
to  1^  in.  wide,  seciu-ed  by  flat-headed  nails  to  the  timbers  every  ten 
yards  or  so.  In  place  of  the  leather  strips  some  use  pieces  of  tarred 
twine  nailed  to  the  props,  and  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  the 
cables.  Both  methods  are  quite  efficient  if  well  looked  after,  and  if 
a  fall  of  roof  does  take  place  the  cables  and  fastening  are  carried  to 
the  groimd  with  the  debris  with  less  injury  than  if  the  fastenings 
were  stronger  and  of  a  more  permanent  character.  Sometimes  the 
cables  are  laid  in  wooden  boxing,  the  boxing  being  afterwards  run  iu 
full  with  pitch,  which  has  the  merit  of  keeping  out  damp  and  prevent 
ing  mechanical  injury  to  the  ciible.  Wherever  possible,  cables  shoiiki 
be  taken  along  the  intake  airways,  for  if  taken  along  the  return  thev 
are  more  liable  to  wear  and  to  damage  from  damp  air  and  heat. 

Shaft  Cables, — Wherever  cables  have  to  be  himg  in  the  shaft,  the? 
should  be  highly  insulated,  preferably  with  vulcanised  bitumen,  and 
Mr  Mountain  recommends  that  they  be  further  protected  by  wire 
armouring  consisting  of  galvanised  wires  spirally  wound  round  the 
bitumen  insulation,  the  cables  being  afterwards  heavily  served  with 
a  good  coating  of  jute  compound.  The  armouring  protects  the  caWe 
from  mechanical  injury  when  fixed,  and   also  enables  them    to  be 
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owered  down  the  shaft  without  risk  of  damage  to  the  inBulation, 
>ecaii8e  the  copper  conductors,  especially  in  large  cables,  would  be 
iable  to  stretch  by  reason  of  their  own  weight  and  so  damage  the 
bitumen  insulation.  In  securing  the  cables  in  the  shaft  a  variety  of 
vays  may  be  adopted.  A  common  method  is  to  fix  them  by  wood 
bleats  to  the  shaft  sides  or  to  buntons. 

Juficiion  Boxes, — The  cables  for  underground  roads  should  be 
x>upled  together  by  junction  boxes,  and  such  boxes  should  be  used 
tt  all  joints  and  branches.  These  junction  boxes  should  also  be  used 
^or  testing  purposes. 

V Mages. — The  pressure  at  which  electrical  mining  plant  is  run 
raries  greatly  according  to  the  design  of  the  machine  and  the  work 
Tor  which  it  is  intended.  For  colliery  work  with  continuous  current, 
;>be  Toltage  used  varies  between  200  and  600  volts,  400  to  500  volts 
i>eing  a  common  pressure,  and  one  which  is  not  dangerously  high 
Mrhen  working  with  the  continuous  ciirrent  type  of  machinery. 

Mr  W.  C.  Mountain,  whose  firm  has  had  a  very  large  experience  in 
3lectric  mining  plant,  considers  500  to  600  volts,  both  with  continuous 
current  and  three-phase  alternating  current  machinery,  a  most  satisfac- 
tory voltage  where  the  motors  are  placed  not  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  generating  plant,  and  he  does  not  think  that  even  with  the  three- 
phase  machinery  any  great  saving  would  be  obtained  by  running  at 
%  higher  voltage  and  putting  in  transformers.  Fon  underground 
motors,  a  voltage  of  500  may  be  considered  a  practical  working  pres- 
sure, and  is  sufficient,  provided  the  power  required  is  not  too  great. 

In  continental  mines,  especially  in  Germany  and  Belgium,  the 
three-phase  system  is  almost  miiversally  employed,  the  voltages 
being  1000  to  3000,  the  current  being  transformed  into  a  lower 
voltage,  500  to  600,  by  transformers  at  some  suitable  point  under- 
ground, such  as  the  pit  bottom  or  at  station  at  the  end  of  a  main 
haulage  road.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at  many  of 
these  mines  the  whole  of  the  operations  on  the  surface  and  under- 
ground are  carried  on  by  electricity,  necessitating  large  power. 
The  shafts,  too,  are,  as  a  rule,  very  deep,  and  under  these  conditions 
the  use  of  three-phase  electric  ciurent  may  be  advantageous.  At  a 
number  of  British  collieries,  within  recent  years,  three-phase  plant 
has  been  laid  down,  but  only  in  exceptional  cases  has  a  higher  voltage 
than  500  or  600  volts  been  employed. 

Oeneratars  or  Dynamos. — Dynamos  have  been  defined  as  machines 
for  converting  mechanical  energy  into  electrical  ciurent  or  energy. 
They  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes,  viz. : — 

(a)  Continaous  current  machines. 
(6)  Alternating  corrent  machines. 

Each  class  comprises  many  different  types,  for  technical  descriptions 
of  which  the  student  should  consult  one  of  the  many  text-books  on 
electrical  engineering.     Continuous-current  machines  are  very  largely 
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used  for  colliery  work,  and  have  been  found  very  imitable  for  ^ 
varying  conditionn  usually  existiug,  and  where  the  load  is  of  a  vaiyta? 
nature,  as  in  hauling  or  coal-cutting. 

Continuous-current  dynamos  are  divided  into  three  classes  aeoo^ 
ing  to  the  method  adopted  in  the  winding,  the  three  tjpee  bang— 

Series  wound  machines. 
Shunt  wound  machines. 
Compound  wound  machines. 

S'^ries  Wound, — In  this  system  the  field-winding,  t.e,  the  amiatoR 
the  field-coil  and  the  working  circuit,  are  all  in  series  receiving  tfer 
same  current,  the  current  flowmg  from  the  positive  brush  through  tk 
field-coil  windings,  then  through  the  external  circuit  and  beck  to  tk 
negative  brush.  The  whole  of  the  current  is  sent  through  a  cdl  oo- 
sisting  of  a  few  windings  of  comparatively  thick  wire. 

JShunt  WoumL — In  this  type  of  winding  a  double  path  is  open  t 
the  current.  One  part  goes  through  the  field-coil,  which,  io  ^ 
instance,  consists  of  a  large  number  of  windings  of  fine  wire,  d 
sufi^cient  resistance  and  length  to  give  the  proper  number  of  ampeR- 
turns  to  fully  excite  the  magnet,  and  is  connected  right  acrose  tb 
brushes  or  poles  to  get  the  full  pressure.  The  other  port  of  t* 
current  flows  through  the  external  circuit,  both  currents  joino^  ai 
the  negative  brush  before  they  return  to  the  armature.  The  ma^i 
coils  act  as  a  shunt  to  the  main  circuit.  This  type  of  dynamo  b 
most  suitable  where  a  variable  speed  is  required,  such  as,  for  instafiot 
in  main  and  tail  rope  haulage. 

Compound  Wound, — When  the  field-coil  of  a  dynamo  is  wcnm: 
with  both  a  shunt  and  series  coil  of  windings,  it  is  called  a  ocHnpoumti 
dynamo.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  combination  of  the  two  jus 
described.  The  shunt  coil  consists  of  a  large  number  of  turns  of  £» 
wire  calculated  to  give  fidl  potential  at  no  load  and  with  the  magna 
not  fully  excited,  so  that  when  the  current  increases  in  the  extenmi 
circuit  it  passes  round  the  series  coils,  which  are  of  thick  wire,  anc; 
increases  the  magnetism,  and  so  raises  the  pressure  to  compeiBak 
for  the  drop  in  potential  due  to  the  resistances  in  the  armatan 
circuit.  This  arrangement  of  windmgs  enables  the  dynamo  to  fc 
self-regulating  and  give  a  constant  E.M.F.  with  varying  loads. 

Motors. — A  motor  is  a  machine  for  converting  electrical  raier^ 
into  mechanical  energy.  If  we  send  a  current  through  the  annatun 
of  a  dynamo  whose  magnetic  field  is  excited,  the  armature  will  U 
put  in  motion.  With  the  dynamo  annature  there  will,  howeTer, 
take  place,  not  only  a  single  movement,  but  a  permanent  rotayoL 
Owing  to  the  action  of  the  commutator,  the  current  flows  thiwigi 
all  wires  on  one  half  of  the  armature  which  are  under  the  inflneooe 
of  the  north  pole,  in  one  direction,  and  through  all  wires  which  art 
under  the  influence  of  the  south  pole,  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  h«ie« 
as  long  as  a  current  is  sent  through  it,  the  armature  will  totatt 
Tlie  machine  now  absorbs  electrical  and  supplies  mechanical  eiiei|y. 
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In  this  case  the  machine  is  called  an  eledrie  motoTy  which  we  may 
speak  of  simply  as  a  motors  whereas  a  machine  which  produces 
current  is  called  a  dynamo  or  generator.  As  the  construction  of  the 
motor  is  practically  the  same  as  the  dynamo,  we  need  not  further 
describe  it.  There  is  one  important  diflFerence,  however,  in  the 
driving  of  the  motor  which  may  be  pointed  out ;  the  armature  always 
moves  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  dynamo  armature.  If 
to  get  a  current  the  dynamo  armature  requires  to  turn  to  the  right, 
then  the  motor  armature  will  run  towards  the  left. 

Electrical  Plant  Failures. — Electric  installations  are  not  more 
liable  to  an  excessive  number  of  breakdowns  than  non-electric  plant. 
With  reasonable  care  in  design,  manufacture,  and  working,  electric 
machinery  can  be,  and  has  been,  made  as  reliable,  if  not  more  so, 
than  steam,  hydraulic,  compressed  air,  or  oil-power  plants.  The  first 
desideratum  in  colliery  installations  is  to  have  ample  power  in  the 
generating  plant  and  also  in  the  motors.  Nearly  all  the  trouble  in 
the  past  hsA  arisen  owing  to  the  plants  being  made  too  small  for  the 
work  they  are  expected  to  perform. 

The  causes  of  accidents  in  electric  plant  are  due  to  constructional 
defects ;  bad  design  and  perishing  insulation ;  bad  workmanship ; 
overloading ;  damp  and  dust,  and  oil  and  defective  attention. 

Electricity  has,  in  England  and  Scotland,  been  chiefly  applied  to 
the  operations  of  hauling  and  pumping.  It  is  also  used  for  coal- 
cutting  machines,  rock  drills,  and  winding. 

Compared  with  compressed  air  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  elec- 
tricity gives  a  very  much  higher  efficiency,  often  as  much  as  30  per 
cent.  more.  The  efficiency  of  electrical  machinery  may  vary  from  40 
to  60  per  cent.  In  a  paper  read  by  Mr  Robertson  before  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers,  he  states  that  an  efficiency  of  50  per  cent, 
was  obtained  from  the  electrical  haulage  plant  recently  erected  at 
Eamock  Colliery,  Hamilton.  Comparing  the  indicated  horse-power 
of  the  engine  with  the  power  developed  on  the  hauling  ropes  the 
losses  were — 

Per  cent. 

In  online, 22*00 

,,  belt  and  dynamo,  .         .  8*00 

„  cable 12-50 

„  motor  and  gear,  7*50 

Total  loss,         .  50*00 

At  Haden  Hill  Colliery  the  electrical  haulage  plant  gave  59  per 
cent,  efficiency,  the  losses  being — 

Per  cent. 

In  dynamo, 9*00 

,,  cable, 8*00 

,,  motor, 9*00 

„  gearing 16"00 

Total  loss,        .        .        41*00 
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Another  instance  may,  howeyer,  be  given,  where  the  tests  made  on 
a  hauling  plant  gave  an  efficiency  of  71  per  cent. 

Tests  of  Hatding  Engines. 


1400 

yards 

22H.P. 

19-8 

f> 

2-4 

ft 

2-6 

17-2 

$* 

1-5 

»* 

121 

1-8 

»t 

2-8 

ti 

Distance  of  engine  to  hauling  motor, 
Energy  imparted  to  dynamo, 
Work  done  by  dynaino, 
Loss  of  energy  in  dynamo,  . 
„      cables,      . 
Energy  imparted  to  motor, 
Loss  of  eneigy  in  motor,      .        . 
Work  expended  in  raising  coals  and  tubs, ' 

„  ,,        friction  of  moving  tubs, 

,,  „        haulage,  gearing,  and  ropes. 

The  speed  of  the  rope  in  this  case  was  three  miles  per  hour,  and  the 
total  efficiency  was  71*3  per  cent.,  which  is  a  very  satisfactory  result 

Comparing  also  the  first  cost  of  installing  compressed  air  and  d«c- 
tricity  r^pectively,  the  latter  is  the  cheaper.  As  a  general  ndc  an 
air-compressing  plant  will  cost  20  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent  more 
than  an  electrical  plant  capable  of  performing  the  same  amomit  d 
work,  while  the  cost  of  running  the  latter  is  7  J  per  cent,  to  10  per  oeoL 
less  than  that  of  running  a  compressed  air  installation  of  the  same 
power. 

Mr  J.  T.  Forgie,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Mining  Institute  erf 
Scotland,  gives  the  following  detailed  costs  of  an  electrical  haulage 
plant  erected  at  Dumbreck  Ck)lliery,  Kilsyth  *  : — 

Generating  engine  20  in.  diani.  by  30  in.  stroke  complete,  £300  0  0 

One  dynamo,  60  horse-power, 374  0  0 

Two  motors,  20  horse-power  each, 440  0  0 

1760  feet  of  19/17  cable, 98  0  0 

Instruments,  switches,  etc., 81  10  0 

Labour,  packing,  carriage,  etc., 97  5  0 

Two  underground  haulage  arrangements,  ....  400  0  0 

Total  cost,        ....  £1785  15    0 


The  cost  of  a  compressed  air  plant  to  do  the   same   work  may 
approximately  be  shown  as  follows : — 

Steam  engine,  air  cylinders,  valves,  etc ,   .                          .£1200    0  0 

1750  feet  air  pipes  6  in.  diameter, 180  16  0 

Two  air  receivers, 70     0  0 

Two  haulage  arrangements, 400    0  0 

Labour  in  fixing  pipes,  ete., 100     0  0 

Sundries, 200     0  0 

ToUl  cost,         ....  £2160  16  0 

*  TruTu,  Inst,  Afin,  £ng.,  vol.  vii  p.  129. 
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Showing  a  diflference  in  first  cost  of  £S65y  Is.  in  favour  of  the 
electrical  plant,  or  a  saving  of  approximately  23  per  cent. 

Pumping. — To  no  branch  of  mining  has  electricity  been  more 
successfully  applied  than  that  of  pumping,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  suitability  for  such  purposes,  owing  to  the  small  space  occupied 
by  the  driving  motor  compared  with  a  steam  engine,  and  by  cables 
compared  with  steam  or  air  pipes,  together  with  the  ease  with  which 
the  former  may  be  carried  to  any  part  of  the  workings. 

The  cost  of  the  cable  will  be  only  about  one-half  that  of  pipes. 

fUectrical  pumping  installations  diflFer  very  widely  in  efficiency,  a 
great  deal  depending  on  the  suitability  of  the  motor  for  the  class  of 
work  required.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  by  L.  B.  and  C.  W.  Atkinson,  describing  an  electrical 
pumping  plant,  the  gross  efficiency  was  given  at  49  per  cent.,  the 
generating  engine  being  placed  1200  yds.  distant  from  the  pumps. 
Comparing  the  I.H.P.  of  the  engine,  which  was  31*75,  with  the 
volume  of  water  delivered,  the  losses  were  distributed  as  follows : — 

Per  cent 
Loss  in  venerating  engine  and  in  belts,         .         .      31  '50 

„      dynamo, 6*05 

,,      cable, 5*36 

„       motor, 4-7*2 

,,      pump  and  gear, 315 

Total  loss 50-78 

A  very  large  installation  of  electrical  pumping  plant  has  recently 
been  put  down  at  Amiston  Colliery,  near  Edinburgh,  the  following 
particulars  concerning  which  may  be  of  interest. 

Ghre  Pit. — One  set  of  three-throw  pumps,  ram  1 1  in.  diameter  by 
18  in.  stroke,  to  deliver  500  gallons  per  minute,  against  a  head  of 
678  ft.,  at  an  approximate  sp^ed  of  thirty  revolutions  per  minute. 

Emily  Pit, — One  set  of  pumps  exactly  similar  to  the  above,  to 
deliver  500  gallons  per  minute  against  a  head  of  250  ft.  through 
3175  ft.  of  cast-iron  pipes  10  in.  diameter.  Three  sets  of  pumps, 
6  in.  diameter  by  9  in.  stroke,  in  the  dook,  each  set  delivering  100 
gallons  per  minute  against  a  head  of  450  ft.  These  pumps  deliver 
through  1200  ft.  of  cast-iron  pipes  6  in.  diameter. 

Motors,  — For  driving  the  large  high-lift  pump,  which  delivers  500 
gallons  against  a  head  of  678  ft.,  two  80  horse-power  motors  are  used 
with  an  approximate  speed  of  450  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
second  set  of  pumps  in  the  Emily  Pit  are  driven  by  a  single  motor  of 
80  horse-power,  at  a  speed  of  450  revolutions  per  minute.  The  three 
sets  of  pumps  in  the  dip  workings  are  driven  by  a  motor  giving  25 
eflfective  horse-power  at  a  speed  of  250  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
total  cost  of  plant,  exclusive  of  the  power  stations,  was  XI  2,000. 

Chnerating  Plant, — The  power  was  furnished  by  two  compound 
horizontal  engines,  having  cylinders  16|  in.  and  26}  in.  diameter  by 
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36  in.  stroke  each,  and  working  at  a  speed  of  eighty-four  revolutions 
per  minute.  £ku;h  engine  is  capable  of  develophig  350  horse-power, 
with  a  steam  pressure  of  120  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Dynamos. — There  are  two  dynamos,  fitted  with  drum  armatures, 
each  dynamo  being  constructed  to  yield  the  following : — 

Total  wattB 200,000 

Amperes, 863 

Volts, 660 

Approximate  revolutions  per  minute,    .        .  400 

The  working  of  this  large  and  expensive  installation  will  be 
watched  with  much  interest  by  those  engaged  in  mining. 

It  should  be  stated  that  no  fire-damp  is  ever  encountered  in  the 
workings,  the  whole  being  worked  with  naked  lights ;  no  danger  is 
therefore  to  be  apprehended  from  gas  explosions. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  claimed  for  the  electrical  transmission 
of  power  is,  that  a  dynamo  or  a  motor  is  self-regulating,  i.e.  the 
dynamo  only  requires  sufficient  power  to  drive  it,  to  enable  it  to 
accomplish  the  work  which  it  is  called  upon  to  perform,  and  a  motor 
only  requires  current  sufficient  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  dynamo  or  motor  should  be  large 
enough  for  the  work.  The  best  results  are  only  obtainable  with  a  fair 
surplus  of  power  in  the  steam  engine.  The  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  electricity  as  a  motive  power  may  be  briefly  stated  thus : — 

Advantages : — 

The  great  facility  with  which  it  can  be  used  in  any  part  of  the  workings, 
and  a  motor  put  down  wherever  required,  for  driving  a  pump  or  haulage 
system. 

The  small  amount  of  space  occupied  by  the  motor,  while,  owing  to  the  high 
speed  at  which  it  works,  a  large  amount  of  power  can  be  applied  from 
quite  a  small  pulley  by  belting. 

It  does  away  with  the  danger  of  ropes  or  pii>es  in  the  shaft,  and  avoids  the 
complication  of  pulleys  and  ropes  at  the  pit- head  and  pit-bottom. 

The  caoles  can  be  readily  tixed  and  taken  round  curves ;  there  are  no  joints 
to  be  affected  (as  in  ])ipes)  by  vibrations  or  shocks,  and  the  space  occu- 
pied by  conductors  is  very  small. 

The  surface  plant  can  be  placed  any  distance  fVom  the  shaft  and  not  neces- 
sarily in  line  with  the  latter. 

Higher  efficiency  can  be  obtained  than  with  compressed  air  or  steam  when 
used  underground. 

Disadvantages : — 

The  danger  of  fire,  either  igniting  fire-damp  or  setting  fire  to  screen-cloth 

or  brattice-wood,  owing  to  sparking  at  the  motor  or  'short-circuiting* 

in  the  cables. 
Electric  machinery  is  easily  damaged  and  thrown  out  of  order,  and  often 

requires  skilled  men  to  rei)air  it 
Its  unsuitability  in  damp  and  dirty  workings,  as  the  cables  and  beltings 

soon  suffer  injury  under  such  conditions. 
The  first  cost  is  much  higher  than  for  ordinary  haulage  engines  driven  by 

steam. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  comparison  in  the  cost  of  transmitting 
power  by  the  various  systems  in  use  *  : — 


System  employed. 

330 
ft 

1640 
ft 

Pence. 

3280 
ft. 

Pence. 

16,400 
ft 

32,810 
ft 

65,250 
ft 

Pence. 

1 
Motor. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

Electricity,  . 

1-80 

1-84 

1-94 

2-27 

2-84 

4-61 

U 

Water  pressure,   . 

2-27 

2-36 

2-61 

4-03 

5  79 

9-57 

hi 

Compressed  ttir,  . 

3-17 

3-23 

3-33 

4-05 

5  26 

6-39 

ll 

Ropes, 

1-26 

1-49 

1-68 

2-88 

4-99 

12-U8 

J 

Electricity, . 

0-46 

0-48 

0-63 

0-62 

0-68 

115 

]  = 

Water  pressure,   . 

0-46 

0-65 

0-62 

1  33 

3-23 

8-64 

(3 

Compressed  air,  . 

0-72 

0-80 

0-84 

1-21 

1-86 

3  36 

i$ 

Ropes, 

0-25 

0-27 

0-30 

0-80 

1-42 

3-39 

h 

The  cost  as  given  above  is  for  the  transmission  of  100  horse-power 
for  the  distance  tabulated,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  transmission 
by  wire  ropes  is  the  cheaper  up  to  3000  ft.,  and  electricity  for  longer 
distances. 

ElectrivcU  Terms, — The  volume  of  an  electrical  current  is  measured 
in  amperes  in  the  same  way  as  the  speed  of  air  in  pipes  is  measured  in 
cubic  feet  per  minute  or  second,  or  that  of  water  in  gallons  or  feet  per 
second.  The  tension  or  pressure  of  an  electrical  current  is  measured 
in  volts,  and  corresponds  to  the  measurement  of  steam  pressure  by 
pounds  per  square  inch.  An  electrical  horse-power  equals  746  watts, 
a  watt  being  the  power  conveyed  by  a  current  of  one  ampere  at  a 
pressure  of  one  volt  in  a  second  of  time  ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  a 
current  of  one  ampere  passes  through  a  resistance  of  one  ohm  in  one 
second.  The  resistance  of  any  conductor  to  the  passage  of  electricity 
is  measured  in  ohms. 

The  difference  of  pressure  of  electrical  energy  at  varying  points  is 
usually  spoken  of  as  electromotive  force  (written  E.M.F.),  and  is 
measured  in  volts. 

Let  £= electromotive  force  in  volts, 

R= resistance  in  ohms, 

C=the  current  in  coulombs, 

thenE=RxCorC  =  § 

Work  done  in  mechanics  is  usually  measured  in  foot  lbs. 

In  electricity,  however,  the  watt  is  the  unit  of  work  ( =  volt  x  amp.) 

H.P.  in  mechanic8=^^*^^^-  =746  watts. 
00,000 

11  -n  •      1    i^-  •!.       watts    volts  X  amperes. 
H.P.  in  electncity=  -^^  = ^^^ 
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Power  given  out  by  a  ourrent  of  1  unpere  at  a  tension  of  1  volt  =     1  watt 
„  „  „  2  amperes    ,.         „      2  volts  =    4  watts 

t$  tf  ff  *0        11         »i  i»       2     ,,     =   20     ,, 

74-6    „        .,         „     10    „    =746    .,     =1H.P. 
7-46  „        „         ,.  100    „    =746    „     =1  H.P. 

That  is,  a  ciirrent  of  74*6  amperes  at  a  tension  of  ten  volts,  or  one 
of  7*46  amperes  at  a  tension  of  100  volts,  is  equal  to  one  electrical 
horse-power. 

A  wire  of  a  given  size  will  permit  the  flow  of  a  given  number  of 
amperes  proportional  to  its  diameter.  For  instance,  a  conductor  of 
19  wires,  each  wire  being  16  B.W.G.,  is  suitable  for  the  flow  of 
about  50  amperes  for  a  distance  of  1000  yds.,  with  a  loss  in  the 
conductor  of,    roughly,  10  per  cent.     If   the  voltage  of  the  above 

current  be  500,  then  the  horse-power  will  be  =  — ,  . .     =  33-5. 

746 

For  large  current  and  small  pressure  or  voltage,  large  conductors 
must  be  used,  which  are  expensive.  For  small  current  and  high  volt- 
age small  conductors  may,  how^ever,  be  employed,  which  is  more 
economical,  although  they  increase  the  danger  arising  from  sparking, 
short  circuits,  etc.  For  underground  work  voltages  exceeding  500 
are  rarely  used,  owing  to  the  danger  of  sparking  and  of  shock  to  men 
coming  in  contact  with  the  cables.  For  electric  lighting  with  incan- 
descent lamps,  a  voltage  of  50  to  100  volts  is  usually  employed. 
An  incandescent  lamp  of  20  candle-power  at  100  volts  takes  about 
0*6  ampere,  i.e.  100  x  '6  =  60  watts,  or  3  watts  per  candle-power.* 

*  For  further  details  of  the  application  of  electrical  power  in  mines  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Electrical  Practice  in  Collieries,  by  I^nicl  Ruriis,  M.Inst.M.E. 
Ijondon,  second  edition,  1905. 
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MODES  OF  WORKING. 

Choice  of  Methods. — The  main  object  in  any  system  of  working  is 
to  extract  as  much  of  the  coal  as  possible,  with  the  maximum  of 
economy  and  safety,  and  in  longwall,  the  coal  left  in  ought  not  to 
exceed  5  per  cent,  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  in  the  seam. 

The  two  principal  methods  of  working  are  pillar  and  stall  (stoop 
and  room  in  Scotland),  and  longwall,  all  other  systems  being  simply 
modifications  or  combinations  of  these  two. 

The  method  of  working  any  seam  naturally  depends  on  local 
circimistances  in  each  individual  colliery,  and,  speaking  generally, 
varies  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  coal.  Seams  of  4  ft.  and 
upwards  are  usually  worked  by  pillar  and  stall ;  seams  having  a 
thickness  of  less  than  4  ft.  are  usually  worked  by  longwall.  There 
are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Besides  the  thickness  of  the  seam,  the  mode  of  working  will  depend 
on  other  circumstances,  such 


The  indiiiiition  of  the  strata  and  the  nature  of  roof  and  pavement 

The  depth  of  the  seam  from  the  surface. 

The  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  coal. 

The  natural  cleavage  of  the  coal  and  that  of  the  rocks  forming  the  roof. 

The  presence  or  ahsenoe  of  water. 

The  vicinity  of  other  seams  or  of  other  workings  which  should  not  be 

interferecl  with. 
The  number  of  dykes  and  dislocations  in  the  field  to  be  worked. 

Longwall. — In  this  system  the  whole  of  the  mineral  is  usually 
extracted  in  one  operation.  In  some  cases  a  modification  of  the  system 
is  adopted,  and  pillars  are  left  along  the  main  haulage  roads  to  help 
to  maintain  them,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  this  is  an  advantage,  as  it 
generally  entails  the  loss  of  a  large  percentage  of  coal,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  got,  and,  as  far  as  the  security  of  the  road  is 
concerned,  it  would  seem,  from  recent  investigation,  to  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

To  work  a  seam  to  the  best  advantage  by  this  method,  there  must 
be— 

A  fairly  good  roof  and  pavement 

The  roof  and  pavement  should  be  free  from  water. 

The  seam  must  be  neither  too  thick  nor  too  highly  inclined. 

The  ooal  itself  should  neither  be  too  soft  nor  too  friable. 
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A  very  soft,  friable  seam  with  a  hard  roof  and  pavement  is  usually 
unsuitable  for  longwall,  no  matter  what  its  thickness  may  be. 

Thick  seams,  worked  on  the  longwall  system,  are  generally  more 
dangerous,  from  falls  of  roof  and  sides,  owing  to  the  roads  being 
imperfectly  built  for  want  of  proper  stowage ;  they  are  also  more 
expensive  as  regards  timber,  but,  as  a  rule,  a  larger  percentage  of 
round  coal  is  got  than  by  pillar  and  stall  system.  The  workings  are 
generally  laid  out  in  a  regular  manner,  after  the  seam  has  been  opened 


Fig.  106.— Longwall  working. 

out,  the  main  haulage  or  drawing  roads  being  set  out  to  the  full  dip 
<ir  rise,  with  side  or  branch  roads  at  right  angles  to  them.  Fig.  106 
shows  a  method  of  laying  out  the  workings  in  which  the  main  roads 
are  carried  to  the  full  dip  and  rise,  and  three  parallel  roads  are  used, 
the  two  outside  roads  being  utilised  as  intake  airways,  and  the  centre 
one  as  the  return. 

An  important  factor  in  determining  the  direction  of  the  roads  is 
the  jointing  or  clearance  of  the  coal.  These  joints  or  cleats  cross  one 
another  at  right  angles,  but  there  is  always  one  direction  along  which 
the  coal  yields  more  easily  than  in  any  other,  known  as  the  main 
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cleat  or  back.  As  a  general  nile,  it  is  better  to  drive  roads  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  main  cleat  ('  on  plane '),  and  not  to  set  off  a  distance 
in  advance,  extending  beyond  the  next  main  cleat.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, if  the  seam  is  soft  and  friable,  it  is  better  to  work  the  roads 
parallel  to  the  main  cleat,  and  it  also  suits  the  inclination  of  the  roads 
to  sometimes  work  along  the  bedding.  If  the  cleats  are  good  and 
the  coal  soft^  it  is  often  best  to  drive  the  places  or  walls  *  half  on  end ' 
(».e.  at  an  angle  of  45*  to  the  line  of  main  cleat).  Joints  in  the  roof 
sometimes  coincide  with  the  cleats  in  the  coal,  when,  if  the  walls  are 
driven  parallel  to  them,  the  roof  becomes  bad  and  dangerous,  and 
repair  of  the  roads  difficult  and  expensive. 

Length  of  WalU. — The  length  of  wall  depends  on  the  thickness  of 
the  seam  and  the  amount  of  material  at  disposal  for  *  packs.'  For  a 
seam  4  ft.  thick,  with  a  good  roof,  12  to  15  yds.  is  quite  long  enough  ; 
for  a  3i  ft.  seam,  15  to  20  yds.  is  sufficient ;  and  for  seams  li  ft.  to 
2  ft.  thick,  the  walls  may  be  20  to  25  yds.  in  length.  In  some  districts 
with  moderately  thick  seams,  4  to  5  ft.,  the  wsJls  are  often  as  much 
as  40  to  60  yds.  in  length. 

In  thin  seams  the  walls  ought  to  be  long  enough  to  hold  all  the 
debris,  and  the  longer  the  walls  the  less  will  be  the  cost  for  ripping. 
If,  however,  the  walls  are  too  long  (in  thin  seams)  the  coal  is  much 
injured  by  breakage,  in  the  process  of  throwing  it  two  or  three  times 
along  the  wall  to  the  road-head  or  gate-road. 

Width  of  Roads. — The  width  of  roads  varies  from  6  to  10  ft., 
according  to  the  depth,  nature  of  roof  and  floor,  and  thickness  of 
seam.  They  should  be  at  least  7  ft.  wide  and  5}  ft.  high,  as  narrow 
roads  give  much  trouble,  owing  to  the  packs  getting  squeezed  out 
and  catching  on  the  tubs. 

Size  of  *  Buildings*  or  Packs. — The  size  of  packs  along  the  face 
varies  from  6  to  12  ft.,  according  to  depth,  but  no  pack  ought  to  be 
less  than  6  ft  along  the  face.  The  size  naturally  depends  largely  on 
the  amount  of  rubbish  available  in  the  workings,  but  a  good-sized 
pack  for  a  4  ft.  seam  at  a  depth  of  120  fms.  would  be  12  ft.  along  the 
face.  The  size  of  pack  will  depend  largely  on  the  amount  of  refuse 
got  in  the  working  of  the  seam,  and  in  its  thickness.  In  seams  where 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  rubbish  got  in  working  and  in  ripping  the 
roads,  the  whole  of  the  space  from  which  the  coal  has  been  extracted 
may  be  completely  stow^  or  packed. 

The  side  or  stall  roads  should  not  be  kept  too  long  in  use,  as  they 
often  become  dangerous  and  require  frequent  repairs  to  keep  them  open. 
Level  or  slope  roads  should  be  set  away  every  50  fms.,  or,  where 
the  roof  is  bad,  every  35  or  40  fms.  The  cost  of  upkeep  may  be  less- 
ened by  ripping  anew  every  tenth  or  twelfth  side  road,  after  complete 
subsidence,  and  converting  them  into  main  drawing  roads.  By  this 
means  rails  and  sleepers  are  economised  and  ventilation  is  facilitated. 
The  re-arrangement  certainly  entails  additional  expense,  as  it  will  cost 
68.  to  Ts.  6d.  per  fathom  for  back  ripping  these  roads,  but  the  gain  will 
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in  other  ways  more  than  compensate  for  this  outlay.  The  cost  for 
ripping  in  ordinary  workings  varies  from  3d.  to  6d.  per  ton  of  coal 
produced,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  should  never  exceed  6d.  per  ton. 

The  working  places  ought  to  be  carefully  propped  and  no  more 
timber  left  in  the  waste  (goaf)  than  can  be  avoided,  as  it  keeps  the 
roof  from  subsiding  properly,  and  needlessly  increases  the  cost.  The 
coal  ought  also  to  be  properly  spragged  with  *  holing  props '  to  get 
the  full  benefit  of  the  *  weight '  when  it  comes  on  the  coal. 


/'a^'./r.;>,r^. 


(2) 
Fk;.  107.— Spragging. 

Fig.  107  shows  the  methods  of  using  the  holing  props.  When  the 
coal  is  soft  and  difficult  to  keep  up  while  it  is  being  holed,  the  method 
shown  in  fig.  107  (2)  or  (3)  is  adopted,  while,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  method  shown  in  fig.  107  (1)  is  used.  This  simply  con- 
sists of  setting  up  a  series  of  short  props  or  sprags  a,  either  with  or 
without  a  lid,  along  the  face  at  the  edge  of  the  holing.  When  the 
coal  is  soft  a  horizontal  prop  (fig.  107  (2),  a)  is  placed  parallel  to  and 
against  the  coal,  a  short  prop,  ft,  supports  it  from  the  floor,  while 

another  prop,  c,  set  at  an 
5'    angle  to  the  roof,  helps  to 
.  keep  it  in  position.     The 
.   same   result   may   be   at- 
tained by  using  the  method 
shown    in    fig.    107    (3). 
The   holing  props  should 
be  set  up  at  intervals  of 
not  more  than  6  ft.  apart, 
and    this   rule    ought   to 

V      lAQ     XT  *^     I       «rn     ti    J.  be  strictly  enforced,  as  a 

tic.  108.— Nottiuiflittni 'Top  Hard   seam.  ^         "^  .j     ^    # 

^  ^  great  many  accidents  from 

falls  of  coal  are  due  to  the  neglect  of  using  holing  props  (see  C.  M.  R. 

Act  as  to  rules  for  spragging  the  coal).     By  properly  spragging  the 

coal  a  larger  amoimt  of  round  is  obtained  and  a  smaller  percentage 

of  dross  than  when  this  precaution  is  neglected. 

In  some  district*  where  longwall  is  practised,  the  walls  are  made  as 

long  as  possible,  25  to  60  or  even  70  yds.,  and  a  road  laid  along  the 

face  to  take  in  the  tubs.     This  is  a  decided  advantage  where  a  large 

area  of  coal  can  be  opened  out,  as  it  saves  expenditure  for  ripping, 

and  few  roads  require  to  be  kept  open  for  a  given  length  of  face. 
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In  the  *  Top  Hard '  seam  at  Nottingham,  of  which  a  section  is  given, 
fig.  108,  the  method  of  working  is  longwall,  the  walls  being  25  to  30 
ydflw  in  length.  The  *  holing  *  is  done  in  the  soft  blaes,*  and  sprags 
are  put  in  every  6  ft.  The  places  are  worked  on  *end,*  and  no 
blasting  is  required ;  when  it  is  worked  on  *  plane '  the  coal  is  more 
crushedL  The  rubbish  from  the  walls  and  ripping  is  sufficient  to 
pack  the  whole  of  the  waste,  and  a  pack  is  put  in  when  there  is  4  ft. 
of  ripping  available.  Two  rows  of  wood,  5  in.  diameter,  are  kept 
between  the  pack  and  the  coal,  the  back  row  props  being  placed  at  a 
distance  of  not  more  than  6  ft.  apart.  The  tram  road  is  laid  between 
these  two  rows  of  props  (fig.  109).  The  coal  having  been  holed,  the 
whole  length  of  the  wall  and  the  rails  are  lifted,  a  *  cut '  is  taken 
simultaneously  right  and  left  along  the  wall,  the  rails  being  laid  down 
anew  from  either  side  at  the  same  time,  and  a  new  pack  of  5  ft.  is 
put  in  (at  X). 

The  props  of  the  back  row  are  drawn  and  set  up  at  the  face  again. 


Fio.  109. — Plan  of  wall  showing  tram  road. 

The  branch  roads  are  cut  off  every  50  fms.  by  new  slopes,  and  the 
top  coal  is  taken  down  by  these  roads.  In  the  main  roads  the  6  J  ft. 
of  shale  is  also  taken  down,  a  good  high  road  resulting.  The  output 
per  man  averages  four  tons  per  day. 

In  the  Main  seam  at  the  same  colliery  the  working  is  similar,  but 
the  walls  here  are  60  yds.  long,  and  the  seam  is  worked  on  *  end '  as 
before,  no  blasting  being  required.  The  imder  coal  and  fireclay  are 
holed  to  a  depth  of  5  or  6  ft.,  and  sprags  put  in. 

The  rubbish  got  from  ripping  and  holing  is  not  sufficient  to  fill  the 
whole  of  the  goaf,  and  packs  6  ft.  thick  and  9  ft.  apart  are  put  in  at 
intervals  along  the  wall,  while  two,  and  sometimes  three,  rows  of 
props  of  6  in.  or  8  in.  diameter  wood  are  set  up,  6  ft.  apart,  with  a 
distance  of  3  ft.  between  the  rows ;  the  back  props  being  drawn  and 

*  Argillaceous  shale. 
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shifted  forward  as  packing  prooeeds.  The  tubs  are  taken  along  the 
face  between  the  inner  row  of  props  and  the  coaL  Where  the  roof  is 
tender,  straps  ccNnpoeed  of  old  rail^  are  put  up  between  the  coal  and 
the  props  in  the  nearest  row,  the  inner  end  being  wedged  into  the  coal. 

The '  Drumgraj '  seam  in  Lanarkshire  varies  in  thickness  from  1^  ft 
to  2^  ft.,  and  is  woiked  longwall.  The  seam  in  some  districts 
lies  very  level,  and  the  general  mode  of  working  is  to  set  off 
roads  in  the  direction  of  the  rise  and  drive  branches,  right  and  left, 
the  walls  being  15  to  20  yds.  long.  The  coal  is  hauled  bj  boys 
along  the  face  in  small  bogies  to  the  '  road- head,'  and  there  filled  into 
the  tubs.  The  roads  are  ripped  to  a  height  of  5  or  5^  ft.,  and  made 
7|  ft.  wide,  the  rubbish  got  from  the  ripping  and  holing  being  suffi- 
cient to  pack  the  whole  of  the  goaf.  The  ripping  of  the  roads  costs 
78.  6d.  to  lOs.  6d.  per  faithom,  and  frequent  repairs  are  necessary  to 
keep  them  in  order. 

At  Westrigg  Colliery,  near  Bathgate,  the  Drumgray  seam  is  only 
14  to  17  in.  thick,  with  a  hard  rock  roof.  It  lies  flat  and  does  not 
contain  much  water,  although  the  other  seams  at  this  colliery  are 
veiy  wet.  Owing  to  the  roof  being  strong,  very  little  timber  is 
required,  but  the  roads  soon  get  very  low.  The  holing  is  done  in 
the  coal,  the  floor  being  hard  shale.  Each  man  keeps  his  own  place 
in  order,  and  does  the  ripping  of  his  own  road,  the  price  paid  in  1898 
being  about  4s.  per  ton  of  coal  got.  This  price  includes  the  ripping 
of  roads  and  the  drawing  of  the  coal.  The  output  per  working  place 
is  about  three  tons  per  shift  of  nine  hours.  To  work  so  thin  a  seam 
would  be  almost  an  impossibility  with  a  bad  roof,  as  the  cost  of 
upkeep  would  be  too  great ;  but,  in  this  instance,  very  little  extra 
expenditure  is  required,  the  fireman  alone  being  generally  able  to 
examine  and  keep  fifteen  to  twenty  places  going  without  much  trouble. 

^and  or  Water  Pack, — In  British  mines  where  seams  are  worked 
on  the  pillar  and  stall  system,  it  is  not  usual  to  pack  the  waste  groimd 
when  the  pillars  are  extracted,  the  timber  being  usually  withdrawn 
and  the  roof  allowed  to  collapse.  If  the  seam  is  thick  and  situated 
at  no  great  depth  much  damage  may  be  done  to  the  surface  when 
the  pillars  are  extracted,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  where  the 
buildings  may  be  partially  wrecked,  of  which  many  instances  have 
occurred  throughout  Britain.  To  obviate  this  the  goaf  may  be  packed 
with  sand  or  fine  debris  run  in  with  water  through  a  series  of  bore- 
holes from  the  surface.  This  process  was  first  introduced  in  America 
in  connection  with  the  working  of  the  thick  anthracite  seams,  which  in 
many  places  lie  at  no  great  depth  from  the  surface.  The  practice  there 
is  to  utilise  the  fine  refuse  and  sludge  from  the  screening  and  coal- 
washing  plant,  which  is  sluiced  with  water  into  the  waste  workings. 

The  system  has  also  been  successfully  applied  in  Germany,  where 
in  some  districts,  such  as  Silesia,  thick  seams,  20  to  30  ft.,  have  to 
be  worked,  and  where  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  sand-pack 
a  large  quantity  of  the  coal  was  lost  in  the  removal  of  the  piUars, 
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and  much  damage  done  to  the  surface.  The  chief  material  used  for 
this  purpose  in  the  Silesian  mines  is  sand,  although  other  material,  such 
as  coal-dust,  cinders,  clay,  refuse  from  coal  washeries,  ground  stones 
and  bricks,  are  also  used.  The  line  debris  is  carried  down  the  shafts 
in  pipes,  and  thence  to  the  required  position  in  the  workings,  by  a 
stream  of  water,  the  water  being  allowed  to  filter  through  the  pack 
and  then  pump^  to  the  surface.  '*  At  the  space  to  be  packed  under- 
ground, the  delivery  pipe  is  raised  as  close  to  the  roof  as  practicable 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  open  space,  and  the  openings,  except  that  for 
the  delivery  pipe,  are  closed  by  dams.  Water  alone  is  then  allowed 
to  flow  through  the  pipes  for  some  time  so  as  to  clear  them  thoroughly, 
and  afterwards  the  tipping  of  the  material  into  them,  which  is  done 
through  a  fimnel,  is  commenced.  The  water,  after  depositing  its  load, 
filters  away  through  a  dam  placed  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  pillar, 
eventually  reaching  clearing  tanks,  whence  it  is  pumped  to  the 
surface.  Meanwhile  the  material  is  gradually  depositing  and  behig 
listened  by  its  own  weight,  until  only  the  small  space  round  the 
mouth  of  the  delivery  pipe  remains  unfilled ;  the  flow  is  then 
turned  ofi^  in  this  direction,  and  the  same  operation  repeated  with 
it  by  means  of  branch  pipes  somewhere  else.  It  is  advisabte  to 
have  telephonic  commmiication  between  the  tipping  and  delivery 
ends  of  the  pipes.  After  giving  the  packing  a  day  or  two  to  dry, 
the  dams  are  removed,  and  the  coal  in  the  neighbourhood  can  be 
vorked :  the  packing  remains  quite  tight  and  firm,  and  resembles 
a  natiural  stratified  bed.*'*  The  cost  at  one  coUiery  in  Germany 
lor  packing  the  waste  in  this  way  was  about  fid.  per  ton  of  coal 
won,  this  including  the  cost  of  pumping,  pipes,  interest  on  capital — 
everything,  in  fact,  except  the  sand  and  water,  which  were  got 
free.  There  are  few  districts  in  Britain  where  sand  could  be  had  free  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  carry  out  this  system  successfully,  but  at  many 
collieries  there  are  large  heaps  of  refuse  which  might  be  utilised  for 
the  purpose.  The  principal  advantages  claimed  for  this  method  of 
packing  are :  (a)  a  larger  quantity  of  coal  can  be  won ;  (b)  little 
damage  is  done  to  the  surface ;  (c)  less  timber  is  required. 
To  secure  success  in  working  longwall  it  is  necessary  that — 

The  places  or  walls  should  be  kept  going  rogalarly,  and  folly  equipped  with 
the  full  complement  of  men,  otherwise  some  of  the  places  will  fall 
behind  and  wul  cause  trouble  with  the  ventilation,  and  in  other  ways. 

The  line  of  face  should  be  kept  as  even  as  possible,  and  unless  the  seam  is 
very  highly  inclined,  not  worked  zigzag,  as  the  point  or  '  nose '  is  sore  to 
get  crushed,  the  '  ribside  *  will  not  have  sufficient  weight,  and  very  often 
the  wall  wi]l  get  closed  at  this  point  altogether,  hindering  ventilation 
and  causing  trouble  and  expense  in  '  winning-out  *  again. 

No  portion  of  the  face  should  be  in  advance  of  the  rest  further  than  a 
sinele  '  cot,'  as  this  makes  the  coal  more  difficult  to  get,  and  more  dross 
('  slack ')  will  be  made  by  the  increased  '  shearing; '  and  '  holinc.' 

The  places  should  be  carefully  propped,  while  no  tmiber  should  oe  left  in 

•  Traru,  L  M,  lings,,  voLxxviii.   p.  825. 
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the  waste  that  can  be  aroided,  as  it  keeps  the  roof  from  sabsidiiig 

properly,  besides  increasing  timber  costs. 
The  holed  coal  ought  to  be  carefully  spra^^ged  by  holing  props  or  '  gibs,*  to 

get  the  full  benefit  of  the  weight  when  it  comes  on. 
The  ripping  in  each  road  should  always  be  kept  well  forward  and  the 

builoings  (packs)  well  and  tightly  laid.     If  they  are  loose,  much  trouble 

is  often  caused  by  their  being  pushed  out  into  the  roads  when  the  weight 

comes  on  them. 

Advantages  of  Longwall. — The  adyantages  to  be  derived  from 
working  any  seam  by  longwall  may  be  briefly  stated  thus : — 

The  coal  is  generally  extracted  with  only  5  jier  cent  to  7^  per  cent  loa, 
resulting  from  places  'dosing'  and  requiring  ribs  of  coal  left  in,  and 
from  bottom  pillars  required. 

As  the  '  shearing '  is  connned  to  one  or  two  places  or  main  roads,  there  is  a 
considerable  saving  in  that  part  of  the  work,  and,  therefore,  better  coal 
at  lower  cost  is  obtainable  than  where  much  shearing  is  required. 

The  coal  is  easier  to  work,  and  the  working  price  is  cheaper,  as  a  rule,  than 
in  bord  and  pillar. 

The  '  weight  *  often  reduces  the  labour  of  getting  the  coal,  for,  if  properly 
taken  adyantage  of,  it  helps  to  bring  down  the  coal  after  being  '  holad,' 
thus  saving  expense  in  blastius^  and  giving  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  more 
round  coal  than  pillar  and  stall  working. 

Ease  in  ventilation,  small  cost  for  bratticing,  and  comparatively  short  dis- 
tance for  haulage  for  a  nven  output 

More  men  can  be  employed  in  a  given  area,  and,  therefore,  a  larger  output 
can  be  got  than  in  pillar  and  stall  working. 

Fewer  roads  require  to  be  kept  open  for  a  given  output,  and  there  is  a  con- 
sequent saving  in  rails,  sleepers,  timber,  etc 

With  thin  seams  and  where  the  conditions  are  suitable,  coal -cutting 
machines  can  be  used. 

The  disadvantages  are : — 

The  roads  are  more  difficult  to  keep  open  than  in  pillar  and  stall,  especially 

if  the  roof  and  floor  are  wet,  and  the  latter  tendis  to  creep.  * 
Unless  the  work  proceeds  re^larlv,  roads  and  faces  are  difficult  to  keep 

open,  and  the  ventilation  is  hinaered. 
DyKes  and  dislocations  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  in  pillar  and 

stall  workinff,  and  cause  much  trouble  with  the  roof  and  sides. 
Longwall  working  is  unsuitable  for  thick  seams  with  little  rubbish  available 

for  packs  in  the  wall. 

It  would  seem  from  the  Inspectors  of  Mines'  Reports  that  there  is 
practicaUy  no  difference  between  longwall  and  pillar  and  stall,  so  far 
as  safety  and  the  number  of  accidents  are  concerned. 

Pillar  and  Stall,  Bord  and  Pillar,  or  Stoop  and  Boom. — This 
mode  of  working,  with  its  nimierous  modifications,  may  be  said  to  be 
the  only  other  method  of  working  a  seam  unsuitable  for  longwall. 
Seams  from  4  ft.  thick  and  upwards  may  be  worked  by  pillta*  and 
stall,  and  some  even  thinner  than  3  ft,  where  the  pavement  is  soft 

*  The  word  'creep*  is  usually  confined  to  the  slow  rising  of  floors,  which 
sometimes,  owins  to  the  pressure  of  the  walls  on  either  side,  become  more  and 
more  convex,  and  sometimes  even  block  up  the  road  or  render  it  impassable. 
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fireclaj,  a  portion  being  lifted,  as  in  some  districts  of  Cumberland. 
If  a  seam  situated  below  another  working  containing  water  has  to  be 
worked,  it  is  often  the  best  method  to  adopt,  no  matter  what  thickness 
the  seam  may  be.  The  system,  however,  is  best  suited  fur  thick  or 
moderately  thick  seams,  with  no  available  debris.  In  seams  of  a  soft 
or  friable  nature  with  a  rock  roof  it  is  likewise,  as  a  rule,  the  best 
method  of  working. 

Pillar  and  stall  working  is  divided  into  two  distinct  operations : 

Driving  plaoes  in  the  solid  coal,  and  dividing  the  area  of  ooal  to  be  worked 
into  square  or  rectangular  blocks  or  pillars  by  narrow  places  called '  stalls, ' 
•  rooms,'  or  *  drifts.' 

Extimotinff  the  pillars  and  allowing  the  roof  to  fiedl  in  and  fill  up  the  space 
left.    Tnis  is  usually  the  most  mfficult  and  important  part  of  the  work. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  110)  shows  the  pillars  or 
stoops,  and  the  stalls,  bords,  or  rooms. 

Size  of  Bottom  Pillar. — The  first  important  point  to  be  considered 
h  the  size  of  the  pillar  to  be  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  to  protect 
the  surface  buildings  and  the  shaft  itself  from  damage.  The  size  of 
shaft  pillars  is  given  differently  by  different  authorities.  A  good- 
sized  pillar  is  one  40  yds.  square  for  a  depth  of  50  fms.,  and  the 
size  should  increase  by  5  yds.  for  every  10  fms.  increase  in  depth  of 
shaft ;  ».e.  the  size  of  pillar  for  60  fms.  would  be  45  yds.  square,  and 
for  70  fms.  deep  50  yds.  square,  etc. 

Another  plan,  which  is  much  adopted  in  Scotland,  is  to  draw  a 
line  enclosing  all  the  surface  buildings,  such  as  engine-houses,  fans, 
screens,  etc.,  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect,  and  make  the  shaft  pillar 
of  such  a  size  that  solid  coal  will  be  left  in  all  round  this  line  for  a 
distance  equal  to  one-third  of  the  depth  to  the  seam. 

The  size  of  bottom  pillar  may  also  be  calculated  from  the  formula 

R=    ^^Q  "^^  where  R  =  radius  of  pillar  m  yards,  D  =  depth  from 
0*8 

surface  in  yards,  T  =  thickness  of  seam  in  feet. 

Andr^  gives  the  following  sizes  as  suitable  for  shaft  pillars : — 

Up  to  150  yds.  deep,  pillar  35  yds.  square. 
tt     175        „  „      40    „        „ 

.,     200        „  „      45    „ 

the  size  increasing  5  yds.  for  every  25  yds.  increase  in  depth. 

The  writer's  own  experience  leads  him  to  believe  that  safety  is 
secured  by  making  the  shaft  pillar  area  equal  in  length  in  yards  to 
the  depth  of  the  shaft  in  fathoms.  For  a  depth  of  100  fms.  the 
shaft  pillar  should  be  100  yds.  square ;  for  120  fms.  120  yds.  square, 
etc.  The  size  of  pillar,  however,  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  coal, 
the  roof  and  the  floor,  as  well  as  the  inclination  of  the  seam  and  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  surface  buildings.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered   that   bottom  pillars   should   have   an   excess  rather  than  a 

10 
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deficiency  of  coal,  as  they  are  frequently  cut  up  later  for  new  haulage 
roads,   etc.      In   steeply-inclined   workings  at  least  f  of  the  pillar 
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should  be  left  on  the  rise  side  of  the  shaft,  as  the  *  weight '  always 
teods  downhilL 

The  size  of  pillars  in  the  ordinary  working  varies  very  much  in 
different  localities  and  in  different  seams.  In  the  Hamilton  district 
of  Lanarkshire,  in  the  £11  coal,  which  averages  about  5  ft.  thick  and 
is  at  a  depth  of  100  fms.  from  the  surface,  a  common  size  is 
30  yds.  X  20  yds.,  while  for  the  Splint  coal  in  the  same  district,  which 
is  usually  about  6  ft.  thick  and  lies  about  20  fms.  or  so  deeper  than 
Ell,  the  pillar  is  often  30  yds.  x  30  yds.  or  40  yds.  x  30  yds.  The 
pillars  left  in  the  first  working  are  much  larger  now  than  was  formerly 
the  case;  often  in  the  first  working  only  8  to  10  per  cent,  being 
taken  out,  and  90  to  92  per  cent  left  in  the  pillars,  according  to 
circumstances.  At  Milnwood  Colliery,  Bellshill,  in  the  Splint  coal, 
only  8^  per  cent,  was  taken  out  and  9^  per  cent,  left  in  the 
pillars. 

For  determining  the  size  of  pillars  the  following  nde  may  be  used  : 
Allow  6  sq.  yds.  of  pillar  per  fathom  depth  for  a  4-feet  seam,  8  sq. 
yds.  per  fathom  for  a  5-ft.  seam,  and  10  sq.  yds  per  fathom  for  a  6  ft. 
seam,  etc. ;  multiply  this  allowance  by  the  number  of  fathoms 
in  depth,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  the  result.  In  the  case  of 
a  4-ft  seam  at  a  depth  of  120  fms.,  we  have  120x6  =  720; 
^720=  26-8  yds.  square. 

The  size  of  pillar  may  also  be  ascertained  approximately  by  the 

formula,  S=  .  /^  +  22,  where  8  =  size  of  pillar  in  yards,  D  =  depth 

of  seam  in  yards.     Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  pillars  as 
large  as  possible  should  be  left  in  during  the  first  working. 

If  roof  and  floor  are  both  soft  and  only  small  pillars  are  left,  *  creep ' 
will  occur  *  (fig.  Ill),  and  a  large  amount  of  the  coal  may  be  entirely 
lost.  *  Robbing '  the  pillars 
in  an  irregular  manner  may 
also  bring  on  'creep,*  and 
large  areas  of  valuable  coal 
have  been  lost  in  this  way. 
Pillars  sufficient  to  prevent 
creep  in  the  first  working 
may  be  quite  incapable  of 
doing  so  when  the  work  of 
extracting  lias  commenced. 
Again,  if  the   roof  is  bad, 

the  floor  hard,  and  small  pillars  only  have  been  left,  then  when 
a  crush  comes  on  the  roof  will  *spiir  or  *ride'  over  the  pillars, 
necessitating  a  large  amount  of  *  redding '  when  stooping  is 
going  on,  and  much  of  the  coal  will  be  crushed  into  small,  of  much 
less  value. 

•  Seeuote,  i>agc  144. 
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If  both  roof  and  pavement  are  hard  and  small  pillars  are  left,  the 
coal  will  be  much  crushed,  and  a  large  percentage  of  dross  will  be 
got.     When  this  takes  place  it  is  called  *  thrust '  or  crush. 

Another  point  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  size  of 
the  pillars  is  the  amount  of  output  required  daily.  Generally  speak- 
ing, small  square  pillars  are  most  favourable  for  a  large  output, 
as  the  stalls  are  numerous,  and  help  to  win  out  new  places 
speedily. 

Direction  of  Pillars. — Pillars  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  worked 
lengthwise  to  the  rise  of  the  seam,  unless  the  latter  becomes  very 
steep,  when  it  is  found  more  economical  to  make  the  long  side  of 
the  pillars  at  right  angles  to  the  inclination,  and  so  have  a  larger 
amount  of  coal  to  work  from  on  the  level  course  (fig.  112).  The 
most  important  point  is  to  have  the  pillars  running  parallel  with  the 
main  cleat,  as  this  secures  the  best  coal  at  the  least  cost. 

Width  of  Stalls  or  Kooms. — This  will  depend  almost  entirely  on 
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Fio.  112.— Direction  of  pillars. 


the  nature  of  the  roof,  but  if  the  latter  is  good,  the  stalls  should 
be  driven  as  wide  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
men. 

Wide  stalls  give  a  much  larger  percentage  extraction  of  round  coal 
than  narrow  ones,  which  is  a  very  important  point,  except  where  the 
coal  is  to  be  coked,  in  which  case  it  does  not  so  much  matter  about 
small  coal  being  produced.  With  a  stall  6  ft.  wide  there  will  be 
an  average  of  25  per  cent,  dross  (slack);  with  a  stall  in  the 
same  seam  15  ft.  wide,  the  average  would  be  only  about  15  per 
cent. 

In  Scotland,  the  *  rooms '  and  *  ends '  are  usually  the  same  width, 
varying  from  9  to  1 2  ft. ;  in  the  splint  coal  of  Lanarkshire,  which  has 
a  rather  soft  roof,  the  stalls  are  usually  8  or  9  ft.  wide,  but  hi  other 
seams  where  stoop  and  room  is  practised  12  ft.  is  a  common  width. 
In  the  North  of  England  the  *  bords '  or  stalls  are  narrow,  being  only 

8  to  12  ft.,  while  the  *  throiighers,'  or  places  at  right  angles  to  the 
*  bords,*  are  often  as  many  yards  wide.  Again,  in  other  districts,  it 
is  the  practice  to  open  out  both  *  boixis '  and  *  throughers  *  narrow  (6  to 

9  ft.  wide  for  a  short  distance),  and  then  to  increase  the  width  to  8 
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or  9  yds.,  such  methods  being  common  in  Cumberland,  for  instance. 
No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  width  of  openings,  the 
main  requirement  being  to  keep  the  stalls  of  such  a  width  that  the 
minimum  of  dross  or  slack  will  be  obtained  with  the  maximum  of 
safety. 

Extracting  the  Pillars. — ^This  is  the  most  important  and  dangerous 
part  of  the  work  in  pillar  and  stall  working,  and  great  care  should 
be  exercised  in  carrying  it  out.  The  chief  point  to  aim  at  is  to  get 
out  the  coal  as  quickly  as  possible,  without  endangering  the  men  or 
losing  a  whole  *lift'  (*  judd  *)  of  timber  for  the  sake  of  a  tub  or  two 
of  c^.    On  the  other  hand,  no  coal  ought  to  be  left  in  that  can 


Fio.  118.— Extracting  pillars. 

possibly  be  extracted.  To  satisfy  both  conditions,  the  pillars  ought 
to  be  worked  out  in  a  regular  manner,  beginning  next  the  goaf  or 
boundary,  and  working  forward  in  regular  order  (fig.  113). 

Too  many  pillars  should  not  be  removed  at  once.  As  soon  as  a 
section  of  solid  coal  has  been  driven  through,  it  ought  to  be  extracted 
as  quickly  as  possible,  otherwise  much  loss  will  take  place,  and  the 
percentage  of  round  coal  will  decrease,  as  pillars  deteriorate  when 
left  standing  long.  With  the  greatest  care  possible,  there  is  always 
some  loss,  varying  from  7  per  cent,  to  12  per  cent.,  in  removing  the 
pillars,  and  sometimes  considerably  more  is  lost  through  careless 
working  and  not  setting  in  sufficient  props. 

The  pillars  themselves  are  extracted  by  taking  slices,  lifts,  or  judds 
off  them,  varying  from  12  to  20  ft.  in  width,— 15  ft.  being  a  very 
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oommon  lift.  In  this  way  they  are  reduced  in  size  till  a  small  pillar 
about  8  ft.  square  is  left,  this  small  pillar  being  then  extracted  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Fig.  114  shows  one  of  the  methods  of  reducing 
the  pilUrs  by  taking  a  Miff  off  each  side  wmultaueously. 
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Fio.  115.— Extracting  pillars. 


If  the  pillars  left  are  large  and  square,  they  are  often  split  into 
two  by  driving  a  road  through  their  centre,  and  then  extracting  the 
remainder  by  taking  *  lifts'  right  and  left  as  shown  in  fig.  115. 

In  this  way  the  length  of  lift  is  shortened,  which  in  the  removal 
of  pillars  is  a  considerable  advantage.  Fig.  116  shows  other  methods 
of  extracting  the  pillars  which  are  sometimes  adopted. 
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Fio.  116.— Extracting  pillars. 
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In  some  districts,  instead  of  the  pillars  being  taken  out  in  lifts, 
the  whole  pillar  is  extracted  in  one  operation,  and  the  waste  left 
packed  with  rubbish  as  in  ordinary  longwall  working.  It  is  not, 
however,  always  convenient  or  even  safe  to  attempt  this  method. 

When  the  roof  is  bad,  and  fire-damp  is  given  off  freely,  extracting 
the  pillars  becomes  a  still  more  dangerous  operation.     To  be  success- 
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ful  in  thk  part  of  the  work,  the  following  rules  ought  to  be  carefully 
attended  to : — 

No  naked  lights  ought  to  be  used  iu  withdrawing  timber,  whether  gas  has 

been  found  or  not,  and  the  timber  should  be  withdrawn  when  only  a  few 

men  are  in  the  pit 
The  lifts  should  be  made  as  short  as  possible  and  not  too  wide. 
They  should  proceed  regularly  and  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Two  'lifts'  should  not  meet  each  other ;  one  should  be  finished  and  the 

timber  withdrawn  before  the  other  comes  forward. 
The  timber  ought  to  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  practical  after  a  *lift'  is 

completed. 
If  plenty  of  timber  be  used  (about  one  prop  per  square  foot)  less  will  be 

lost,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of   timber  should  be  kept  as  near  as 
.   possible  to  the  working  faces. 

Panel  S3r8tem. — In  the  old  method  of  working,  the  whole  royalty 
to  be  worked  was  first  cut  into  pillars  right  to  the  boundary  line 
before  any  of  the  pillars  were  extracted  ;  this  entailed  a  large  amount 
of  loss,  due  to  the  length  of  time  the  stoops  or  pillars  stood  before 
being  taken  out,  for  where  the  roof  was  bad  or  the  coal  tender,  they 
would  be  much  crushed.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  workings 
are  now  often  laid  out  in  sections  or  panels,  and  as  soon  as  one 
section  is  turned  into  pillars,  these  are  at  once  extracted  without 
being  allowed  to  stand  any  length  of  time.  This  method  is  found 
both  cheaper  and  to  result  in  the  production  of  better  coal.  At 
Hamilton  Palace  Colliery  this  system  of  working  was  adopted,  the 
whole  field  being  first  divided  into  large  blocks  or  panels,  336  x  356 
yds,,  by  pairs  of  headings  or  levels  driven  close  to  each  other  (fig. 
117)  and  *  throughers '  driven  for  ventilation.  The  levels  and  headings 
were  driven  by  Stanley  coal-heading  machines,  two  machines  working 
a  level  each  with  only  a  rib  of  coal  1  ft.  thick  left  between  them 
(fig.  118).  This  rib  of  coal  obviated  the  use  of  brattice,  and  served 
to  preserve  the  roof ;  the  rib  was  subsequently  taken  out  and  the 
two  drivages  converted  into  one  level  1 1  ft.  wide,  which  was  quite 
sufficient  for  a  double  road  being  laid  down  for  haulage  purposes. 
As  the  large  blocks  are  formed,  men  are  immediately  set  to  work  to 
form  smaller  pillars,  30  yds.  by  20  yds.,  and  as  soon  as  these  are  driven 
a  third  set  of  men  proceed  to  extract  them.  The  great  advantage  of 
this  method  of  working,  as  compared  with  that  of  forming  pillars 
over  large  areas,  is  that  they  only  stand  for  a  short  time  after  being 
formed,  better  coal  being  got,  while  a  larger  number  of  men  can  be 
employed,  and  hence  a  larger  output  is  obtained. 

At  Clifton  Hall  Colliery,  in  the  Manchester  district,  the  Doe  coal 
seam  is  worked  on  a  similar  principle.  Pairs  of  levels  are  driven  to 
the  boundary,  with  40  yds.  between  the  openings,  and  200  yds. 
above  these  another  pair  of  levels  is  driven  parallel.  When  the 
boundary  is  reached,  a  pair  of  headings  is  set  away  to  connect  them, 
thus  dividing  the  coal  into  large  blocks  200  yds.  square.  These 
blocks  are  then  sub-divided  into  pillars  30  yds.  square,  and  when  a 
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block  has  been  turned  into  pillars  the  latter  are  at  once  extracted, 
beginning  at  the  boundary  and  working  backwards.     Lifts  of  12  yds. 


Fio.  117. — Panel  system. 
A  A  =  Large  pillars  or  panels,    ^i^s  Small  pillars.     (7(7=  Pillars  being  extracted. 

wide  are  taken  off  the  pillars,  a  packing  9  ft.  wide  being  carried  up 
alongside  the  road — the  material  for  which  is  inferior  coal. 

The  seam  is  altogether  9  ft.  thick,  but  the  top  3^  ft.  is  left  on  for 

a  roof ;  the  holing  is  done  in 
the  7  in.  of  fireclay,  which 
is  holed  for  3  ft.  The  top 
coal  is  then  taken  down  and 
another  3  ft.  holed,  until  9  ft. 
of  the  bottom  coal  is  bared 
— this  part  of  bottom  coal 
being  obtained  by  blasting. 
The  lifts  off  the   pillars  are 

Fio.  U8.-Machine  levels  or  headings.        ^l^^S  taken  to  the  full  rise 

of  the  seam. 

Special  Methods  of  Working. — When  two  or  more  seams  are  close 

together,  with  little  strata  between   them,  it  is  often  difficult   to 

determine  the  method  of  working  best  adapted  for  getting  all  the 

^1  out  in  good  condition,  particularly  when  the  strata  between  the 
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ooal  seams  are  soft  and  friable,  and  when  the  seams  themselves  are 
largely  intermixed  with  bands  of  dirt. 

When  two  seams  are  separated  by  6  or  10  fms.  of  strata,  it  is,  as 
a  general  rule,  best  to  work  the  lower  seam  out  first,  particularly  if 
much  water  is  given  off,  and  to  let  the  upper  one  stand  for  two  or 
three  years.  By  that  time  the  roof  will  have  settled  down  gradually 
and  evenly.  This  plan  may  cost  more  than  if  the  upper  seam  were 
worked  first,  but  far  better  results  are  obtained  as  a  rule.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptions  ;  for  instance,  if  the  top  seam  had  a  bad  roof,  it 
might  be  better  to  work  it  first,  or  there  may  be  a  stipulation  in  the 
lease  that  the  upper  seam  be  first  exhausted.  When  two  seams  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  only  a  small  thickness  of  rock,  and  if 
this  stratum  be  hard  and  firm,  it  is  better  to  work  the  top  seam 
first,  allow  the  roof  to  settle  down,  and  then  work  the  lower  seam. 
If  the  intervening  stratum  be  loose  and  friable,  the  bottom  seam 
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Fio.  119. — Section  of  seam. 

should  be  worked  first,  as  otherwise  it  may  be  found  impossible  to 
work  it  at  all.  Then,  again,  sometimes  a  number  of  seams  occur 
together,  separated  only  by  thin  bands  of  dirt  or  inferior  coal.  In 
a  seam  having  a  section,  such  as  in  fig.  119,  the  bottom  portion  is 
worked  first  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  Splint  coal,  leaving  this  on  for 
a  roof,  while  the  stone  and  holings  pack  the  waste,  the  working 
being  carried  on  in  the  regular  longwall  way  until  the  boundary  is 
reached.  Then  the  top  part  (Splint  coal)  is  either  wrought  back 
from  the  boundary  to  the  shaft  or  worked  inwards  in  the  usual  way, 
the  old  roads  serving  for  this  working.  The  main  object  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  working  two  seams  close  together  is  to  get  as 
much  of  both  as  possible,  and  not  to  damage  either  by  working 
the  other. 

In  Lanarkshire,  the  Splint  and  Virgin  and  the  Kiltongue  seams 
are  often  divided  by  bands  of  dirt  varying  from  1  ft.  to  6  ft.  in 
thickness,  which  renders  them  difiicult  to  work,  especially  when  the 
dirt  between  the  two  portions  is  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  thick. 

In  the  Blantyre  district,  the  Splint  and  Virgin  seams  are  separated 
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by  a  band  of  dirt  only  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  tbick,  and  in  some  of  tbe  oollieries 
these  seams  are  worked  in  two  portions.  The  Virgin  seam  is  worked 
in  the  ordinary  longwall  method,  the  walls  being  14  or  16  yds.  long. 
This  coal  consists  of  the  Virgin  seam  and  the  ply  of  stone  up  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Splint  coal ;  but  to  give  sufficient  height  in  the  roads 

a  portion  of  the  latter  is  also 
ripped  down.  The  walls  are 
packed  with  the  intervening 
stone,  and  with  any  stone 
resulting  from  falls  of  roof  on 
the  roads.  The  Virgin  seam 
is   worked   in  for  a  consider- 

1?,^  ion     Qo«fi^«  ^f  iriif^n«.,«  ooo«»         ^b^®  distance  in  this  manner, 
rio.  120. — Section  of  Kiltongue  seam.  .    ^-  ,,       o  i«   ^  i    • 

and  then   the   Splmt  coal   is 

worked  back,  what  was  the  packing  for  the  lower  portion  being  now 

the  holing  for  the  top  part.     The  one  set  of  roads  serves  for  both 

seams.     By  this  method  of  working,  round  coal  is  economically  got, 

but  the  main  roads  are  extremely  difficult  to  keep  in  repair,  owing  to 

the  insufficient  packing  of  the  walls  and  the  weight  from  the  roof. 

Fig.  120  represents  a  section  of  the  Kiltongue  seam  as  it  is  found 

in  the  Coatbridge  district.     A  common  method  of  working  it  is  as 

follows : — The  bottom  portion  is  worked  from  9  to  12  ft.  in  advance 

of  the  upper  portion,  and  short  props  p  p  are  put  up  along  the  wall 

to  support  the  intervening  strata  (fig.  121).     When  the  coal  has  been 

taken  out  in  the  lower  seam,  the  short  props  are  then  drawn,  and 


Fig.  121. — Method  of  working  Kiltongue  seam. 

the  fakes  allowed  to  fall,  a  pack  being  put  in  along  the  face  until 
all  the  loose  material  is  used  up.  The  top  portion  is  then  either 
blasted  or  wedged  down  in  the  usual  way,  care  being  taken  to 
properly  support  the  roof  immediately  the  top  coal  is  removed. 
This  method  works  very  well  w^hen  the  thickness  of  the  strata 
between  the  two  seams  does  not  exceed  3  ft. ;  when  it  is  greater  it 
is  dangerous  to  work  by  this  system,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting 
out  the  short  props,  and  the  danger  arising  from  large  slabs  of  the 
fakes  breaking  oil'  and  falling  over  at  the  face.  Any  open  spaces 
along  the  face  should  be  supported  by  wood  pillars.  Another 
method  of  working  this  is  to  keep  both  portions  going  as  separate 
workings,  and  when  the  road  is  ripped  to  put  in  a  short  pack  in  both 
"^.ms  at  the  same  time. 
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When  the  dirt  separating  the  two  seams  is  5  or  6  ft.  thick,  the 
following  method  of  working  is  often  adopted  : — The  bottom  seam  is 
worked  first  by  ordinary  longwall.  Main  levels  and  headings  are 
set  away  every  40  or  50  fms.,  and  the  drawing  roads  cut  off  on  one 
skle,  and  new  branch  roads  are  opened  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
heading.  As  the  branches  are  thus  cut  off  in  a  section,  the  upper 
seam  is  opened  up  in  the  old  road-heads  and  the  seam  worked  back 
towards  the  main  levels  (fig.  1 22),  beginning  at  the  level  itself,  which 
would  require  to  be  worked  during  the  night  shift. 

By  cutting  up  on  the  *  low  '  side  of  the  first  branch  road  and  the 
*rise'  side  of  the  level,  means  are  afforded  for  an  air-current  to 
circulate.  In  working  by  this  method,  the  walls  and  roadways  in 
the   lower   seam   should   be   built   very   carefully,    otherwise   great 
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Fio.  122.  —Working  special  seams. 

difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  in  reaching  the  top  part  of  the 
seam. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  method  are : 

It  is  safe  to  work 

Little  ripping  is  required,  and  keeping  roads  open  is  di8i)ensed  with. 

Less  expense  is  incurred  fur  timber. 

A  larger  output  is  got  by  working  both  se«ims  practically  at  the  same  time. 

Sometimes  three  seams  are  found  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other, 
as  in  some  parts  of  the  Ayrshire  coal-tield.  This  greatly  increases 
the  difficulty  of  working.  The  section  here  given  (fig.  124)  repre- 
sents one  that  occurs  at  Dalmellington.* 

The  method  of  working  adopted  is  very  similar  to  that  just 
described  for  two  seams  occurring  close  together. 


Ibid.,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  113-114. 
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In  this  working  two  levels  are  driven — the  low  or  main  level  in 
the  top  coal  and  the  high  level  in  the  bottom  coal.  Sometimes, 
when  the  roof  of  the  top  portion  is  not  very  good,  the  main  levels 
are  driven  in  the  bottom  coal.  Level  cross-cuts  are  driven  at 
convenient  distances — usually  40  to  50  fms. — apart,  from  the  top 
coal  in  the  low  level  to  the  bottom  coal  in  the  high  leveL  In 
this  coal  longwall  workings  are  opened  out,  a  barrier  being  left 
between  the  two  levels,  and  branch  roads  12  yds.  apart  are  set  off 
to  the  rise  at  right  angles  to  the  level  (fig.   1 23).     In  the  roads  of 
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Fios.  128,  124. —System  of  working  adopted  at  Dalmellington  in  Ayrshire. 

this  working  the  dark  fakes  are  ripped  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mid  coal,  tlie  roads  being  packed  12  ft.  wide.  When  the  branch 
roads  are  worked  up  40  or  50  fms.  they  are  cut  off  by  a  new 
level  ;  only  those  in  a  line  with  the  cross-cuts  are  kept  open  as  main 
roads,  being  afterwards  fitted  up  as  self-acting  inclines  to  convey 
the  coal  to  the  low  level. 

When  a  certain  area  has  been  exhausted  in  the  bottom  coal,  a  nevr 
set  of  operations  is  begun  at  the  cousie  ♦  level,  by  piercing  up  into 
the  mid  coal  and  opening  out  longwall  workings  in  that  seam,  the 
roads  of  the  lower  seam  being  used.     A  pillar  is  left  to  protect  the 

"ss  level,  should  this  still  be  in  use  when  it  is  reached.     The  roads 

*  Self-acting  incline. 
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are  finally  ripped  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  top  coal,  and  a  pack  put 
in  on  the  top  of  the  dark  fakes,  which  was  the  roof  of  the  bottom 
coal,  but  is  now  the  floor  of  the  mid  coal.  When  the  mid  coal  has 
reached  its  limit,  the  top  coal  is  pierced  up  along  the  faces  and 
worked  backwards  longwall,  there  being  no  ripping  in  this  working. 
Stones  from  the  road-sides  and  old  timber  are  used  for  pillars  on 
either  side  of  the  road-head  (gateway),  the  walls  being  propped  in 
the  usual  way.  By  this  method  very  little  coal  is  lost,  and  the 
percentage  of  round  coal  got  is  larger  than  when  the  seams  were 
worked  by  stoop  and  room. 

Sjwntaiieoiig  CombiistioiL — In  many  districts  spontaneous  com- 
bustion occurs  when  the  coal  is  being  worked.  In  the  South 
Staffordshire  thick  coal  underground  fires  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  in  the  Dysart  thick  seam  in  Fifeshire  the  coal  very  readily 
takes  fire  on  being  worked.  These  underground  fires  are  more  or 
less  due  to  the  presence  of  quantities  of  dross  or  inferior  coal  in  the 
waste.  The  theory,  or  rather  theories — for  there  are  many — of 
spontaneous  combustion  in  underground  workings  need  not  be 
discussed  here,  and  only  the  methods  for  dealing  with  such  occur- 
rences will  be  dealt  with.  To  overcome  the  danger  arising  from 
underground  fires,  various  means  have  been  adopted.  Where  the 
seam  is  worked  on  the  longwall  principle,  continuous  walls  of  clay 
have  been  employed  to  prevent  the  air  from  entering  the  waste; 
banks  of  sand  have  also  been  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  neither 
method  seems  to  be  very  practicable.  When  a  *  crush '  came  on,  a 
clay  wall  would,  in  all  probability,  be  pushed  out  into  the  roadway, 
whOe  such  walls  would  certainly  entail  a  large  amoimt  of  extra 
labour  and  expense  in  construction. 

Where  these  underground  fires  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  it  would 
seem  best  to  work  the  seam  on  the  '  retreating '  system,  i.e,  driving 
the  principal  roads  out  to  the  boundary,  and  keeping  them  dipping 
from  the  shaft  if  possible ;  the  coal  could  then  be  worked  uphill 
towards  the  shaft,  and  the  waste  allowed  to  fill  with  water  up  to 
within  a  convenient  distance  from  the  face. 

To  overcome  the  danger  from  underground  fires  in  Fifeshire,  the 
coal  is  sometimes  worked  on  the  panel  system.  The  coal  is  thick, 
and  is  generally  worked  in  two  portions  (figs.  125,  126,  127).  Dur- 
ing the  first  working  extraction  extends  to  the  'cherry'  coal,  the 
levels  being  driven  8  ft.  wide,  and  pillars  30  yds.  square  left  on  the 
'rise'  side.  The  cross  *throughers*  are  also  driven  8  ft.  wide  to 
allow  double  roads  to  be  laid,  as  the  latter  are  worked  as  self-acting 
inclines.  The  panels  are  generally  formed  140  to  160  yds.  square  ; 
and  in  forming  the  panel  a  main  heading  is  driven  8  ft.  wide,  and 
pillars  formed  on  each  side  30  yds.  square.  The  heading  is  driven 
up  80  yds.,  thus  forming  two  pillars  and  part  of  a  third  one.  The 
regular  working  is  now  begun.  The  staUs  are  driven  15  ft.  wide, 
and  small  coal  pillars,  6  to  8  ft.  square,  left  to  support  the  roof. 
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No  dross  is  filled  in  this  working.  Wood  pillars  are  put  in,  generally 
three  in  each  place,  this  being  sufficient  to  allow  the  roof  to  subside 
gradually.  This  method  is  continued  until  the  30-yd.  level  above 
is  reached ;  it  is  then  cut  off  and  the  coal  brought  out  on  the 
upper  road.  While  working  thus,  the  abandoned  workings  left 
behind  will  subside  from  5  ft.  at  the  commencement  to  a  height  of 
2  ft.  6  in.  A  margin  of  10  ft.  is  left  next  the  upper  level  for 
protection,  and  the  timber  is  taken  out  and   the   dross   filled,  the 

I 


Figs.  125,  126.  — Dysart  thick  seam  working. 

small  8-ft.  pillars  being  now  crushed  to  dust.  The  coal  is  then 
worked  back,  and  every  place  of  ingress  built  up,  to  prevent  air 
travelling  through  the  abandoned  workings.  When  the  boundary 
has  been  reached,  the  large  pillars  forming  the  barriers  are  worked 
back. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  system  are  that  practically  all 
the  coal  is  extracted,  and  in  the  event  of  any  fire  occurring  it  can 
be  easily  shut  off  by  driving  a  level  higher  up  and  opening  out  anew. 
By  this   method    of   working,  however,  a    large   proportion   of   the 
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coal,  and  particularly  of  the  pillars,  is  so  badly  crushed  as  to  be  of 
relatively  little  commercial  value.  The  seams  at  most  of  the 
collieries  in  Fife  are  now  worked  on  the  two-fold  system. 

Workiiig  Highly-inclined  Seams. — In   working  seams  that  are 
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Fio.  127. — Section  of  Dysart  thick  seam. 

highly  inclined,  from  70*  to  90*  from  the  horizontal,  it  is  found,  as 
a  general  rule,  that  whether  the  seams  are  moderately  thick  or  very 
thin,  the  best  system  of  working  is  by  longwall  or  some  modification 
of  it ;  especially  is  this  the  case  when  the  seams  reach  a  certain 
depth,  say  120  to  150  fms.  from  the  surface,  when  the  pressure  in 
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Fios.  128,  129.— Sections  at  Niddrie. 


highly- inclined  seams  becomes  very  great.  Until  they  reach  such 
depths,  they  may,  however,  be  worked  perfectly  well  by  *  bord  and 
pillar '  in  the  ordinary  way. 

At  Niddrie  Collieries,  near  Edinburgh,  where  the  seams  are  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  65'  to  90*  from  the  horizontal,  longwall  is  now  the 
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oqIj  sjBtem  that  is  practised,  although  formerly  the  seams  were 
worked  by  *  stoop  and  room.'*  Figs.  128,  129  give  a  section  of  the 
two  seams  most  lai^lj  worked.  The  coal  is  won  by  both  inclined 
and  vertical  shafts,  and  is  worked  in  lifts  of  from  60  to  80  fms.  in 
depth,  divided  into  panels  of  about  200  fms.  in  length. 

In  each  panel,  and  preferably  as  near  to  its  centre  as  possible,  a 
•brake'  incline  is  formed,  by  means  of  which  the  coal  is  lowered 
from  any  intermediate  roads  to  the  bottom  level,  along  which  it  is 
conveyed  to  the  winding  incline  or  shaft. 

AVhen  the  dip  does  not  exceed  70*,  the  method  of  working  is  as 
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Figs.  130,  131.— Longwall  system  at  Niddrie 

follows : — Close  levels  (A,  B,  C,  D,  figs.  130,  131)  are  driven  in  both 
seams  from  the  winding  incline  at  the  depth  fixed  upon  as  the 
bottom  of  the  lift,  and  when  a  sufficient  distance  h.as  been  reached 
they  are  connected  by  a  cross-cut  (B  D,  figs.  130,  131),  and  longwall 
operations  are  then  commenced.  A  level  about  8  yds.  wide  (B,  El, 
G,  figs.  130,  131)  is  set  away,  leaving  6  ft.  of  stowage  under  the 
rails ;  the  rise  side  of  the  place  being  continuously  timbered  with 
pillars  3  ft.  thick  and  built  alternately  draught-b«Eird  fashion,  the 
open  spaces  being  filled  with  dross.  *  Spouts '  or  *  shoots,'  3  to  4  ft. 
wide,  built  and  causewayed  with  pieces  of  ironstone,  are  branched 

•  Mr  Hugh  Johnstone,  Trans.  Min.  Inst.  Scot,,  vol.  x.  p.  204. 
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off  straight  to  the  rise  12  to  16  yds.  apart  from  centre  to  centre. 
The  goaf  is  stowed  with  the  daugh  or  fireclay,  dross,  rough  coal, 
and  any  ironstone  not  required  for  packings.  For  convenience  in 
working,  the  walls  are  so  arranged  that  each  has  a  long  *  rise '  side 
and  a  very  short  *  dip '  side.  The  *  cannel '  coal,  which  is  the  part 
for  which  the  seam  is  principally  worked,  is  dropped  down  the  spouts 
(I  J,  fig.  130),  at  the  bottom  of  which  it  is  filled  by  a  *  drawer.'  At 
interviJs  of  about  70  yds.  travelling  roads  (L  B,  fig.  130)  are  formed 
to  afford  convenient  access  to  the  working  places  at  different  points. 
These  are  built  similar  to  the  spouts,  and  are  furnished  with  ladders. 

WhUe  the  longwall  is  progressing,  roads  (K,  L,  M,  N,  fig.  130) 
are  driven  in  the  Stairhead  seam  at  intervals  of  40  yds.,  and 
crosB-cut  mines  (G  N,  fig.  130)  are  driven  from  thence  to  the  Great 
seam,  so  as  to  strike  the  latter  before  the  longwall  headings 
reach  their  level.  From  these  mines,  intermediate  levels  (L  N, 
fig.  130)  are  carried  across  the  working  faces  as  they  come  up,  cut- 
ting off  the  *  spouts,'  or  what  would  be,  in  ordinary  longwall,  branch 
roads.  The  rails  for  these  intermediate  levels  are  laid  upon  the 
stowage,  and  the  rise  side  of  the  road  is  timbered  similarly  to  the 
levels.  The  close  level  in  the  Stairhead  seam  (D  H,  fig.  131)  is 
carried  in  advance  of  the  level  in  the  Great  seam,  and  from  it  cross- 
cuts (F  E,  fig.  131)  are  driven,  connecting  the  two  seams  at  intervals 
of  60  to  80  fms.,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  out-bye  portion 
of  the  Great  seam  level  as  soon  as  the  *  spouts  *  on  it  have  been  cut 
off  by  the  intermediate  level  above.  The  same  system  is  followed 
with  the  upper  levels,  the  object  being  to  *  shorten  the  life '  of  the 
roads  in  the  Great  seam  and  to  keep  the  horse  or  engine  haulage 
as  near  to  the  working  faces  as  possible.  The  method  of  building 
the  levels  and  spouts  is  shown  in  figs.  132,  133,  134.  The  stowage 
on  the  dip  side  of  the  levels  tends  to  prevent  the  roof  breaking  and 
bursting  out  on  the  roads.  The  roof  is  supported  by  *  half-rounds  * 
(D,  fig.  133),  8  in.  X  4  in.,  placed  4  ft.  apart  and  supported  at  each 
end  by  props  5  in.  diameter. 

The  walls  are  either  12  or  16  yds.  long ;  in  the  first  case  two  men 
usually  work  in  each,  and  three  men  when  they  are  16  yds.  in  length. 
Very  few  props  are  used  at  the  face,  but  the  coal  is  kept  closely 
*spragged,'  the  distance  between  the  *sprags'  or  *  holing  props* 
being  not  more  than  3  or  4  ft.  When  the  seam  lies  at  an  angle 
of  90*"  or  in  a  vertical  position,  a  rather  different  method  is  adopted. 
The  plan  shown  in  fig.  135  will  explain  the  system. 

The  brake  incline  and  haulage  roads  are  made  in  the  Stairhead 
seam  as  before,  and  close  levels  are  branched  off  this  incline  at 
distances  18  yds.  apart,  and  from  each  level  a  cross-cut  mine  is 
driven  to  the  Great  seam. 

In  the  bottom  level  (A  B,  fig.  135),  6  ft.  of  stowage  is  kept  below 
the  rails,  and  the  rise  side  of  road  is  well  timbered.  The  height 
of  the  roads  is  Si  ft.  clear.     The  'rise'  side  of  the  place   is  kept 
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trailing  so  as  to  form  an  angle  of  45"  with  the  road.  As  soon  as  this 
level  has  been  opened  up  sufficiently  to  let  the  rise  side  reach  the 
level  of  the  cross-cut  mine  (C),  roads  from  this  mine  are  laid  on  the 
top  of  the  stowage,  their  rise  sides  being  timbered,  and  the  working^ 


Fio.  132. — Method  of  supporting  *  shoots,* 


Fio.  133.— Method  of  supporting  level.  Fio.  134.— Face  of  working. 

is  again  extended  to  the  crass-cut  above  (D),  and  so  on  to  the  top  of 
the  bmke  incline. 

The   roof   in   tliis   working   forms   one   side   of   the  road,  and  is 
supported  by  half-round  crowns,  8  in.  x  8  in.  x  4  in.  and  4  ft.  apart, 
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the  upper  end  of  the  crown  being  built  into  the  timbering  and  the 
lower  end  into  tlie  stowage.  The  brake  inclines  are  usually  200 
fms.  apart,  and  the  coal  is  worked  for  a  distance  of  100  fms.  on 
each  side. 

At  Kilsyth,  Stirlingshire,  the  seams  sometimes  lie  at  an  angle 
varying  from  30**  to  45*,  and  here  both  stoop  and  room  and  longwall 
working  are  practised.  A  main  incline  is  driven  right  from  the 
surface  to  the  dip  of  the  seam,  and  the  coal  is  worked  in  *  lifts '  or 
'benches'  of  about  100  fms.  each.  At  each  of  these  *  lifts*  levels 
are  set  away  on  each  side  of  the  main  incline  (A  B,  fig.  136).  These 
levels  are  filled  on  the  dip  side  to  make  the  rails  lie  as  hori7X)ntalIy 
as  possible.     From  these  levels,  which  are  usually  12  to  15  ft.  wide^ 


Fio.  136.— Highly  inclined  working  at  Kilsytli. 

roads  are  set  to  the  rise,  and  pillars  formed  about  22  yds.  square, 
the  openings  being  the  same  as  in  the  levels.  On  every  third  or 
fourth  roadway  to  the  rise,  the  coal  is  brought  down  to  the  main 
level  by  *  cuddie  braes,'  *  which  work  well  enough  up  to  inclines  of 
about  1  in  IJ  or  1  in  2  ;  when  they  exceed  this,  the  coal  slides  down 
the  openings,  and  is  filled  at  the  levels  into  the  tubs,  two  planks 
being  put  across  the  mouth  of  the  opening  to  prevent  tlie  coal  from 
sliding  out  into  the  main  levels. 

As  the  coal  is  chiefly  used  for  coking,  the  percentage  of  dross  is 
of  no  consequence,  pulverisation  being,  in  any  case,  necessary. 
After  a  lift  of  100  fms.  has  been  turned  into  pillars,  these  are  them- 
selves extracted,  by  taking  as  many  *  slices  *  as  possible  across  level 
course,  and  a  few  lifts  to  the  full  rise.  The  tubs  are  drawn  up  the 
main  incline  in  sets  of  six  or  seven,  each  tub  holding  about  8  cwts. 

*Terin  used  in  Scotland  for  balance  incline  or  jig  brow. 
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of  coal,  and  being  filled  only  level  with  the  sides.  A  comparatively 
wide  gauge  nxidway  is  used,  the  width  between  the  rails  being  3  ft. 
2  in.  This  is  found  necessary  to  prevent  the  tubs  from  over- 
balancing in  the  levels. 

Main  inclines  from  the  surface  work  very  well  when  the  distance 
is  not  very  great  (300  fms.  or  so),  and  when  the  inclination  is  steep 
enough  to  admit  of  a  cage  being  used,  but  where  the  inclination  is 
between  30'  and  45"  vertical  shafts  are  to  be  preferred,  as  offering 
better  facilities  for  winding  and  for  dealing  with  water. 

At  the  Shamrock  Colliery,  Westphalia,  where  the  seams  dip  at  an 


Fiu.  137. — Method  of  working  at  Shamrock  Colliery. 

angle  of  45**,  a  rather  peculiar  and  complicated  method  of  working  is 
carried  out.*  The  seam  worked  is  from  7  to  8  ft.  thick,  and  consists 
of  a  single  bed  of  coal  without  any  bands  of  dirt,  the  holing  being 
done  next  the  floor.  The  method  of  working  adopted  is  illustrated 
in  fig.  137.  It  is  carried  out  in  stages  or  panels  of  200  yds.  from 
top  to  bottom,  each  panel  being  served  by  a  main  or  bottom  level. 
The  ground  between  two  main  levels  is  divided  into  great  blocks  or 
pillars  330  yds.  wide,  by  headings  B  B  driven  to  the  rise,  which 
serve  as  self-acting  inclined  planes  for  letting  the  coal  down  to  the 
bottom  level.  These  large  blocks  are  subdivided  horizontally  into 
three  parts  by  two  intermediate  levels,  and  into  two  pai-ts  on  the 

*  Lectures  on  Mining,  subj.  5,  pp.  32-35,  by  Prof.  Win.  Galloway. 
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line  of  dip  by  the  central  heading  A,  which  is  used  for  sending 
rubbish  down  into  the  workings. 

At  the  point  where  the  central  heading  A  intersects  the  higher 
level,  a  small  shaft  X,  20  ft.  deep,  is  sunk  to  serve  as  storage  rcx>ni 
for  this  rubbish,  which  is  used  for  filling  up  the  workings.  The 
bottom  of  this  shaft  is  connected  to  the  central  heading  A  by  a  short, 
level,  cross-measure  drift.  All  the  rubbish  which  results  from  the 
driving  of  cross-measure  drifts,  and  from  the  enlargement  of  road- 
ways, etc.,  as  well  as  that  brought  from  the  surface,  is  tipped  into 
this  shaft,  from  which  the  men  who  attend  to  the  stowing  of  the 
workings  derive  their  supplies,  which  are  subsequently  sent  down 
the  central  incline  A  into  the  workings  of  the  three  sub-stages.  Tlie 
three  sub-stages  provide  six  level-course  working  places,  three  at  the 
points  L,  M,  N,  and  three  at  the  corresponding  points  O,  P,  Q,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  heading  A.  While  the  three  working  places 
on  one  side  of  the  central  incline  are  producing  coal,  the  three  on 
the  other  side  are  being  stowed,  and  vice  vtrsd.  When  the  work  of 
stowing  the  three  places  on  one  side  has  been  completed,  the  stowers 
and  miners  exchange  places.  Protection  pillars  having  been  left  on 
the  sides  of  the  central  incline,  these  are  now  taken  out  and  replaced 
by  stowing  after  the  sub-stages  have  been  exhausted.  The  lower 
end  of  the  central  heading  is  always  stowed  up  carefully  at  the 
commencement,  in  order  that  the  air  which  enters  by  the  lower  cross- 
measure  drift  may  be  compelled  to  pass  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
sub-stage  workings.  It  then  finds  its  way  up  the  coal  inclines,  along 
the  haulage  roads  to  the  working  places,  along  the  faces  to  the 
central  incline,  and  through  the  latter  into  the  next  higher  level. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration,  A  A  are  central  inclined  planes,  in 
which  the  rubbish  is  let  down  from  the  higher  level ;  B  B  are  inclined 
planes  for  letting  down  coal  into  the  lower  level ;  C  C,  bottom  level 
of  the  stage  which  is  being  worked,  stowed  with  rubbish ;  D  D  and 
E  E,  levels  of  the  sub-stages,  also  stowed  up ;  and  F  F,  roads  along 
which  the  coal  is  hauled  from  the  working  places  to  the  inclines. 

G  G  are  roads  along  which  the  stowing  is  hauled  from  the  central  in- 
cline to  the  working  places.  After  these  have  been  driven  out  to  the 
limit  of  the  sub-stage,  these  roads  become  hauling  roads  for  coal  from 
the  working  places  next  above.  J  J  are  protection  pillars,  and  H  H 
doors  provided  with  regulators  for  distributing  the  ventilating  current 
to  each  set  of  working  places.  L,  M,  and  N  are  working  places  which, 
after  producing  coal  for  a  certain  time,  are  eventually  stowed  up, 
and  0,  P,  Q  are  places  which  are  in  process  of  being  stowed  with 
rubbish,  and  are  afterwards  occupied  as  working  places  for  coal. 

R  S  are  short  cross-measure  drifts  to  a  lower  seam,  16  in.  thick, 
in  which  a  level  is  driven  under  the  workings  of  the  lowest  sub-stage 
to  form  a  communication  with  the  main  cross-measure  drift  for 
haulage  and  ventilation.  The  cost  of  working  by  this  method,  with 
complete  stowing,  is  returned  at  2/0*7d.  per  ton  got,  including  the 
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cost  of  landing  the  coal  at  the  bottom  level.  It  was  found  from 
experience  that  the  additional  proportion  of  large  coal  obtained  by 
thk  system  of  working  compensated  to  a  great  extent  for  the 
additional  cost  of  complete  stowing. 

At  the  Tesla  Mines,  Alameda  County,  California,  seams  of  coal  are 
worked  which  have  an  inclination  of  60".*  In  one  of  these  seams 
they  have  adopted  a  system  called  the  Angle  Method  of  Working. 
This  system  is  illustrated  in  fig.  1 38. 

In  this  system  the  gangway  chutes  are  driven  at  right  angles 
to  the  strike  of  the  seam  40  ft.  up  the  pitch  ;  a  cross-cut  6  ft.  by 
5  ft,  is  then  driven  parallel  with  the  gangway.  From  this  cross-cut, 
chutes  are  driven  at  an  angle  of  35**,  at  the  same  distance  apart  as 


Fig.  138. — Angle  system  of  working  at  Tesla  Mines,  California. 

the  gangway  chutes  (30  ft.) ;  cross-cuts  for  ventilation  being  driven 
every  40  ft.  between  the  chutes.  After  a  panel  of  five  or  more 
chutes  has  been  driven  for  the  required  distance,  work  is  commenced 
on  the  upper  outside  pillar,  the  pillars  on  that  line  are  drawn  and 
the  next  line  of  pillars  attacked,  and  this  is  continued  until  the  panel 
or  block  is  worked  down  to  the  cross-cut  over  the  gangway.  About 
every  80  ft.  in  this  level  it  is  found  advantageous  to  pack  a  row  of  cogs, 
parallel  with  the  strike  of  the  seam,  as  the  pillars  are  taken  out. 
This  serves  to  prevent  the  crushing  of  the  pillars,  and  prevents  any 
accidents  from  falls  of  rock. 

In  the  regular  working  places  littlo  timber  is  required,  as  the  roof 
is  very  good.  It  is  claimed  for  this  system  of  workhig  that  the  coal 
undergoes  less  breakage  than  in  the  method  where  vertical  chutes 
are  used,  while  in  the  matter  of  timber  a  considerable  saving  can  be 

Coected 

•  Mines  and  Minerals,  Oct.  189». 
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In  the  No.  7  or  Summit  seam  a  rather  different  method  has  been 
lidopted.  This  seam  averages  7  ft.  of  clear  coal  without  foreign 
matter  of  any  kind.  The  roof  is  good,  being  composed  of  a  shelly 
slate,  while  the  floor  is  a  hard,  compact  sandstone,  and  it  is  in  this 
that  the  chutes,  airways,  inclines,  and  other  openings  necessitated  by 
this  method  of  working  and  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  seam 
are  driven.  The  method  of  working  this  seam  is  shown  in  fig.  139. 
Two  double  chutes  are  driven  up  the  pitch,  or  to  the  full  rise,  at  a 
distance  of  36  ft.  apart,  connected  every  40  ft.  by  cross-cuts,  one 
side  of  each  chute  being  used  for  coal  and  the  other  side  as  a  manway 
and  air  course. 

When  the  seams  are  thin  and  highly  inclined,  a  method  of  working 
termed  *  Gradins  Renverses '  or  *  inverted  steps  *  is  often  adopted  in 


Fig.  139. — Metliod  of  working  the  Summit  seam  at  Tesla  Mines,  California. 

lielgium  and  other  European  countries.  The  seam  is  worked  in  the 
longwall  method,  with  the  face  advancing  in  the  line  of  strike. 
The  system  is  much  like  that  adopted  at  the  Niddrie  Collieries, 
which  has  already  been  fully  described.  The  working  face  advances 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow  (fig.  140).  The  miner, 
standing  on  a  planking  beneath  him  or  perched  on  the  props  stan- 
chioned between  the  roof  and  floor,  operates  on  the  vertical  face  of  the 
coal  in  his  stall,  while  solid  coal  overhangs  him.  D  is  the  drawing 
road  leading  to  the  main  haulage  road,  and  receives  the  coal  from 
the  stalls  through  the  chimney  C  C,  left  in  the  gob  or  waste.  Each 
chimney  is  provided  at  the  bottom  with  a  hopper  door,  which  is 
opened  when  a  tub  is  brought  under  it  to  be  filled.  As  far  as  possible 
it  is  sought  to  keep  the  chimneys  full  of  coal,  but,  even  with  careful 
supervision,  this  is  not  always  attained.  An  obvious  inconvenience 
attaching  to  these  chimneys  is  the  liability  of  the  coal  to  get  jammed, 
hile  they  always  present  a  source  of  danger  to  the  passage  of  men 
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over  them.  The  height  of  a  step  or  stall,  which  varies  in  different 
localities  from  2  to  4  yds.,  is  determined  by  local  circumstances,  chief 
among  these  being  the  nature  of  roof  and  pavement,  the  amount  of 
gas  constantly  given  off  from  the  coal,  and  the  liability  to  sudden 


Fic.  140.  ^OraUim  Benvers^. 

outbursts  of  gas.      Other  things  equal,    the   height  of  each   step 
regulates  the  rate  of  daily  advance. 

When   the  height  given  to  a  stage  is  considerable,  one  or  more 
intermediate  or  false  levels  (A  A,  fig.  141),  communicating  with  the 


Fig.  141. — Working  by  *  inverted  steps.' 

lower  level  by  means  of  inclined  planes  through  the  gob,  serves  to 
divide  the  distance  and  to  limit  the  length  of  the  chimneys. 

Double  and  Single  Stall  Methods. — In  South  Wales  a  method  of 
working  is  adopted,  which  is  peculiar  to  that  district,  although,  in 
some  of  the  other  coal-fields  of  Britain,  modifications  of  this  system  of 
working  are  sometimes  met  with. 
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This  is  the  single  stall  system,  in  which,  instead  of  a  pair  of  narrour 
levels  being  driven  as  in  ordinary  pillar  and  stall  working,  a  stall 

about  8  yds.  wide  is  carried 
forward. 

Any    rubbish    that     is 
found     in     the     seam     is 
tightly  stowed  in  the  place 
as  it  advances,  a  drawing 
road  being  formed  on  the 
down-side    next   the   coal, 
while   on  the    up-side    an 
air-way  is  formed.     When 
the  main  levels  have  been 
driven  out  a  considerable 
distance   to   form  a  shaft 
pillar,     headings     of     the 
same  width  as  the   levels 
.     (8  or  9  yds.)  are  set  away 
J     to  the  full  rise,  with  the 
>;    drawing  road  and  air-way 
^     formed  in  the  same  way. 
^     From   these    headings, 
S^    stalls,  parallel  to  the  main 
.2     levels  or  level-course,  are 
^l'     branched  off  every  20  to 
c4     24  yds.  between   centres. 
^     These  stalls  are  driven  6 
2     or   7    ft.  wide   for  a   few 
■"^     yards,     when     they     are 
opened  out  to    10   or    12 
yds.,    according     to     the 
amount  of  rubbish   avail- 
able and  the  depth  from 
the    surface.      The    stalls 
are  worked  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  the  levels 
and  headings,  the  roadway 
being  formed  on  the  down- 
side of  the  road  and  the  air- 
way on  the  rise,  the  space 
between  firmly  packed. 

Headings  are  driven  off 

the  levels  at  distances  of 

100  yds.,  forming  a  sort  of 

panel,  and  a  narrow  drift  is  formed  in  each  of  these  panels  between 

*.he  main  level  and  the  lower  stall  (B,  fig.  142)  to   admit  of  air 

ssing  from  the  main  level  into  the  stall  workings. 
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The  stalls  of  the  headmg  are  driven  out  for  a  distance  of  75  yds., 
and  then  they  are  driven  narrow  for  a  distance  of  15  yds.  or  so,  until 
the  next  heading  is  cut  into,  thus  forming  a  connection  between  the 
different  headings  for  ventilation.  When  the  second  heading  has 
been  put  up  and  stalls  formed  off,  parallel,  and  opposite  to  those  on 
the  first  hiding,  the  stalls  first  driven  are  then  worked  (to  the  first 
heading),  leavmg  a  pillar  15  yds.  thick  to  protect  the  headings.  The 
pillar  between  the  stalls  is  thus  brought  back  to  the  required  distance. 
The  same  process  is  carried  on  throughout,  headings  being  turned  off 
the  main  levels  at  regular  intervals,  and  a  block  of  coal  is  left  along- 
side the  main  road  until  the  latter  has  reached  its  destination,  when 
it  may  be  worked  back  towards  the  shaft. 

The  double  stall  system  is  similar  to  the  single  stall  system,  with 
the  exception  of  the  stalls  being  driven  very  much  wider,  and  two 
roadways  being  formed  instead  of  one  roadway  and  an  air- way.  Main 
levels  are  driven  out  from  each  side  of  the  shaft  as  before,  but  in 


Fig.  143.— Double  stall  system. 

double-stall  working  these  levels  are  often  driven  narrow,  9  ft.  or  so, 
and  headings  are  put  away  to  the  full  rise,  8  yds.  wide,  a  block  or 
panel  of  coal  of  90  yds.  being  left  between  the  headings.  From  these 
headings  roads  are  turned,  parallel  to  the  main  level,  but  instead  of 
these  being  single  roads,  as  in  the  single  stall  system,  two  roads  are 
set  away  with  18  yds.  of  coal  between  them,  and  after  being  driven 
a  short  distance  they  are  opened  out  and  connected,  thus  forming 
a  place  22  to  24  yds.  wide.  The  roads  are  formed  one  on  each  side 
next  the  solid  coal,  and  the  space  packed  between  them,  and  in  this 
way  they  are  carried  forward  mi  til  within  15  yds.  of  the  next  head- 
ing, when  one  of  the  roads  is  continued  through  to  the  heading  and 
forms  an  air  way.  The  pillar  left  between  two  stalls  is  then  worked 
back,  each  road  taking  a  slice  equal  to  half  the  pillar  or  about  6  yds. 
This  back-lift  is  brought  to  within  30  ft.  or  so  of  the  heading,  being 
left  for  protection  until  the  latter  is  finished,  when  it  may  be 
extracted. 

These  systems  of  working  are  best  suited  for  seams  having  a  large 
amount  of  rubbish  with  which  to  stow  the  space  between  the  roads 
properly,  because  if  the  separating  pack  is  not  well  built  the  ventila- 
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tion  will  suffer.  A  large  percentage  of  the  coal  in  both  systems  is 
either  lost  or  rendered  useless  tlux)ugh  the  small  pillara  or  stumps 
left,  for  protecting  the  headings  and  levels,  becoming  crushed  to  dust, 
and  it  is  a  question  if  longwall  would  not  be  in  any  case  better  suited 
in  districts  where  single  or  double  stall  is  now  worked. 

Working  Thick  Seams. — In  Britain,  and  also  in  other  Eui-opean, 
countries,  seams  of  great  thickness  are  found,  which  are  often  ditficult 
to  work. 

At  Quarrel  ton,  near  Johnstone,  Scotland,  a  very  thick  seam  of 
coal  is  found,  60  to  90  ft.  thick,  in  a  trough  or  basin ;  but  here  the 
seam,  being  found  near  the  surface,  was  worked  chiefly  on  the  open- 
cast principle.  Shafts  were  also  sunk  to  win  some  of  the  deeper  and 
more  thickly-covered  parts,  but  the  coal  being  of  poor  quality  and 
ready  to  take  fire,  little  has  been  worked. 

In  South  Staffordshire  the  valuable  *  Dudley  Thick  '  or  *  Ten  Yard 
Seam '  is  found,  of  a  thickness  varying  from  25  to  37  ft. 

This  seam  has  been  worked  at  various  times  in  three  different 
ways,  viz. : — (1)  Square  work;  (2)  longwall,  the  face  being  extracted 
in  two  portions ;  (3)  longwall,  the  whole  of  the  face  being  removed 
at  one  operation. 

The  first  method  is  the  one  that  is  most  largely  and  successfully 
followed,  the  other  two  methods  being  almost,  if  not  quite,  abandoned. 

In  working  this  thick  seam,  no  matter  what  system  is  adopted,  it 
is  an  invariable  rule  to  first  drive  out  the  roads  to  the  boundary  of 
the  royalty  and  then  work  back  towards  the  shaft. 

Square  Work.  —  In  this  method  of  working  after  the  gate-road  and 
air-head  (A  and  B,  fig.  144)  have  reached  the  boundary  of  the 
royalty,  the  first  opei-ation  is  to  drive  a  narrow  head  called  a  bolt- 
hole  (C,  fig.  145).  When  this  has  reached  a  distance  of  between  10 
and  15  yds.,  its  width  is  increased  to  6  or  even  9  yds.,  when  it 
practically  becomes  a  stall  (D,  fig.  144).  In  driving  these  stalls,  the 
next  step  taken  is  to  *  hole  '  or  '  kirve  *  the  benches  for  a  distance  of 
about  9  yds.,  the  roof  being  supported  by  small  cogs  of  slack  and 
timber  or  by  short  sprags.  The  *  slipper '  and  *  sawyer '  parts  of  the 
seam  will  then  be  vertically  cut  on  both  sides  of  the  stall,  *  spurns,' 
or  intervals  of  solid  coal,  being  left  every  6  ft.,  as  in  the  case  of  gate- 
roads.  When  these  'spurns'  are  removed,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  *  patchells '  and  *  stone '  coal  fall  with  the  *  slipper  '  and 
*  sawyer ' ;  if  this  occurs,  the  sides  are  dressed  straight  and  timbering 
put  in  to  support  the  roof.  Further  lengths  of  9  yds.  are  similarly 
attacked  in  the  stall  (C,  fig.  144),  until  the  back  rib  is  reached. 
While  this  has  been  going  on,  other  stalls  (E,  F,  O,  fig.  145) 
have  been  driven  in  the  directions  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  and 
finally  the  pillars  will  be  Whirled'  by  means  of  the  short  lengths 
shown  (K,  L,  M,  N,  O,  fig.  145).  After  the  driving  of  the  stall  R^ 
^e  side  of  work  is  fully  opened,  and  cutting  in  of  the  top  coal  begins. 

"^his  proceeds  in  the  same  manner,  each  layer  or  bed  of  coal  being 
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Figs.  144,  145,  146.— Working  thick  seam  in  South  Staffordshire. 
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remoTed  in  ascending  order.  If  the  roof  is  very  good  a  long  range 
can  be  taken,  but  it  is  far  better  to  carry  out  this  part  of  the  work 
in  short  ones ;  distances  of  20  yds.  being  taken  and  a  timber  cog 
built  up  to  the  roof.  A  vertical  groove  will  then  be  cut  on  each  side 
of  the  stall  and  on  the  face  of  the  cog,  treating  the  latter  as  if  it 
were  solid  coal,  spurns  being  left  as  before ;  their  appearance  when 
the  *  brazils'  and  'heath'  coal  are  being  cut  is  shown  in  fig.  146. 
When  these  'spurns'  are  taken  out  (as  shown  at  B,  fig.  146)  and  the 

timber  removed,  the  whole 
mass  within  the  portion  cut 
falls  down  and  is  ready  for 
loading  up.  Similarly  a  layer 
of  top  (x>al  is  removed  all 
over  the  side  of  the  work, 
and  when  this  is  done  the 
'white'  coal  and  then  the 
top  'slipper'  coal  will  be 
attacked,  and  the  same  cycle 
of  operations  gone  through, 
until  these  seams  have  been 
cut  in.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  get  the  '  roofs ' ;  some- 
times, however,  they  break 
down  without  the  super- 
incumbent strata  following, 
in  which  case  they  are  re 
moved  as  speedily  as  possible. 
In  cutting  the  top  coal,  the 
workmen  stand  on  a  plat- 
form, constructed  by  cutting 
two  holes  in  the  solid  coal 
and  inserting  short  timbers, 
on  which  a  plank  is  placed.  A  frequent  occurrence  is  to  build  timber 
cogs  up  to  the  roof  when  the  bottom  coals  have  been  removed ;  these 
cogs  being  placed  in  the  openings  between  the  solid  pillars  of  coal, 
and  when  this  is  done  the  latter  are  reduced  in  a  marked  degree. 

The  other  two  methods  of  working  have  not  given  such  good 
results  as  'square'  work,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  dross  pro- 
duced, while  a  smaller  yield  per  acre  was  likewise  obtained  by  both 
the  alternative  long  wall  systems. 


/ioofs  1 6 
Top  Slipper  I  e' 
White  Coal  1 10 

Lambs  16 
Tow  Coal  2-2' 

Brazils  16 

Top  rooc  Coal  lo ' 
Bouom  root  Coal  di 

Slips  2  O' 
Hard  Stone  0  4 
Scone  Coal   2  4' 
Patcheiis      0  6 
Sawyer      20 

Slipper     2  6' 


Batt 
Benches 

Fig.  147.- 


0  3 
20' 


-Section  of  *  ten  yard  seam/ 
Dudley. 
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GHAPTEB  IX. 

TIMBERING  ROADWAYS,  Etc. 

Kecessity  for  Timbering. — When  roadways  are  opened  out  under- 
ground, they  must  be  efficiently  supported  in  order  to  keep  them 
secure  and  safe  for  traffic.  Upon  the  artificial  supports  which  are 
generally  used  depend  the  lives  of  those  employed,  and  the  regularity 
of  the  cx>al  output.  The  proper  timbering  of  underground  workings 
is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
about  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  accidents  which  occur 
undergrouiKl  are  due  to  falls  of  roof  and  sides  in  the  roadways  and 
at  the  coal-face,  the  necessity  of  paying  considerable  attention  to 
proper  spragging  and  propping  becomes  even  more  manifest. 

A  bad  roof  is  often  defined  as  one  which  requires  the  application 
of  systematic  support,  while  a  good  one  is  supposed  to  require  no 
such  methodical  treatment.  The  principle  which  should,  however,  be 
observed  is  "  that  timbering  is  not  for  a  bad  roof  only  :  it  is  intended 
to  prevent  a  so-called  good  roof  from  becoming  bad." 

A  roof  may  be  bad  in  itself,  owing  to  the  slight  cohesion  of  its 
particles,  as  in  a  fireclay  roof.  It  is  then  called  'tender.'  What 
may  be  a  good,  strong  roof  in  itself  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  so 
full  of  *  lipes '  and  *  faults '  as  to  form  a  very  treacherous  roof.  As 
already  shown  (Chap.  VIII.,  p.  137),  the  difficulty  or  otherwise  of 
maintaining  a  roof  will  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  direction  in  which 
the  roadways  are  driven,  i.e.  at  right  angles  to  the  cleavage  in  the 
roof  or  parallel  with  it. 

Mr  A.  R.  Sawyer  *  says  : — "  It  is  fallacious  to  suppose  that  what 
are  called  bad  roofs  need  be  productive  of  more  accidents  than  good 
roofs.  Roofs  containing  numerous  dislocations,  lying  much  in  the 
same  direction,  necessitate  a  specially  systematic  kind  of  timbering, 
which  will  ensure  comparative  safety;  while  a  good  roof,  in  which 
dislocations  occur  rarely,  but  unexpectedly,  may  be   fraught   with 

Hoie. — ^The  greater  part  of  this  chapter  is  from  a  paper  on  "  Timbering  and 
Supporting  Underground  Workings,'*  read  by  the  author  before  the  Mining 
Institute  of  Scotland,  December  1898,  and  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Federated  Institution  of  Mining  Engineers^  vol.  xvi.  pp.  280-248. 

•  Accidents  in  Mines,  188(J,  by  Mr  A.  R.  Sawyer,  p.  28. 
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danger  from  the  want  of  a  rigid  method  of  timbering,  irrespective  of 
whether,  in  individual  places,  posts  are  absolutely  required  or  not." 

The  timbering  of  the  working  is  done  sometimes  by  the  miners 
themselves,  and  sometimes  by  special  workmen.  In  Northumberland 
and  Durham  the  whole  of  the  timbering  at  the  faces  or  walls  is  done 
by  'deputies,'  these  men  devoting  their  whole  time  to  the  work, 
while  the  colliers  at  the  face  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  propping. 
In  other  districts,  as  in  Lancashire,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  the  whole 
of  the  timbering  at  the  working  faces,  and  often  for  some  distance 
back  in  the  roadways,  is  performed  by  the  colliers  themselves. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  which  is  the  better  and 
safer  method.  The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  making 
the  miner  responsible  for  the  timbering  is  the  one  most  likely  to 
secure  attention  to  the  safety  of  the  roof  and  sides.  The  miner, 
being  continually  employed  in  his  own  stall,  is  more  likely  to  detect 
any  change  in  the  condition  of  the  roof  than  a  deputy  who  only  visits 
the  stalls  at  intervals.  The  miner,  too,  is  always  at  hand  to  set  a 
prop  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  will  take  an  interest  in  keeping  his 
place  secure  for  his  own  sake.  It  has  been  urged  that  no  man  is 
more  careless  of  his  own  safety  than  the  miner,  and  perhaps  there  is 
some  truth  in  this,  even  good,  reliable  men  often  falling  victims  to 
their  own  carelessness.  While  the  miner  ought  to  have  the  proper 
timbering  of  his  working  place  in  his  own  hands,  more  power  ought  to 
be  invested  in  those  supervising  his  work,  such  as  firemen,  to  compel 
the  adoption  of  a  systematic  method  of  propping  and  to  put  up  props 
at  stated  distances  apart,  whether  the  roof  appears  good  or  not. 

The  Royal  Ck)mmission,  in  their  Report  on  Accidents  in  Mines, 
recommended  attention  to  the  following  points  : — 

The  maintenance  of  ample  supplies  of  timber  in  localities  convenient  to  the 

workmen. 
The  proper  training  of  each  miner  to  the  best  method  of  timbering  and 

otherwise  protecting  his  working  place. 
The  exercise  of  increased  care  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  in  watching  the 

roof,  sides,  and  faces,  and  protecting  themselves  in  time. 
The  introduction,  as  far  as  p(»ssible,  of  arran^menta  with  the  workmen, 

which  will  make  it  their  interest  not  to  avoid  the  labour  of  putting  up 

the  necessary  timber  for  their  protection. 
The  employment  of  special  timber  men  or  deputies  for  the  timbering  of  the 

main-ways,  and  also  for  the  repair  as  well  as  the  dravdng  of  timber. 
Preventing  timber  being  left  in  the  goaf  of  longwall  workings  which  would 

have  the  effect  of  breaking  the  roof. 
Drivine  the  working  places  as  rapidly  as  possible,  by  shifts  of  an  ample 

number  of  workmen  at  each  face,  and  so  reducing  the  risk  of  falls  and 

exposing  the  least  number  of  men  to  danger  at  any  one  time. 

These  instructions,  if  they  could  be  rigidly  carried  out,  would  tend 

in  a  large  measure  to  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  to  a  minimum. 

It  is,  however,  impossible   to   lay  down   any  general   rule   for   the 

timbering  of  mines  which  would  be  satisfactory  under  all  circum- 

^^nces,  and  applicable  to  all  mining  districts. 
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Thnbering  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  operations,  namely  : — 

Tiinbering  the  working  faces. 

Timbering  or  supporting  the  drawing  and  main  roads. 

The  timbering  or  supporting  of  the  roof  may  be  done  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  according  to  its  nature  and  that  of  the  floor  and  sides,  and 
may  be  carried  out  as  follows  : — 

By  packing  the  waste  entirely,  where  sufficient  rubbish  can  be  got,  and 

timbering  at  the  hce  and  roads,  as  in  longwall. 
By  partial  packing  of  the  waste  or  goaf,  by  buildins^s  or  stone  pillars 

with  ioterrening  spaces,  and  timbering  at  the  face  ana  roads. 
By  timbering  at  the  face  and  in  the  roads,  and  leaving  wood  or  stone 

pillars  in  the  waste  as  supports.    This  is  the  usual  practice  where  the 

seam  yields  no  packing  material. 
By  timbering  alone,  witnout  any  packing  whatever,  as  in  bord  and  pillar, 

or  in  longwall  on  the  retreating  system. 
Supporting  the  main  roads  with  brick  arching,  steel  or  iron,  or  with 

combinations  of  masonry  and  iron,  or  steel  work. 

Timber. — For  underground  work  the  different  varieties  of  timber 
used  in  Great  Britain  are  larch,  Scotch  fir,  Norwegian  pine,  and  some- 
times oak  and  beech. 

For  ordinary  timbering  Scotch  fir  is  largely  used,  particularly 
where  the  timber  does  not  require  to  be  heavy,  and  where  the 
pressure  is  not  great ;  but  in  haulage  and  main  roads  that  require  to 
be  kept  open  for  some  time,  larch  has  been  found  to  give  the  best 
residts,  both  as  regards  durability  and  economy. 

Oak  is  an  excellent  wood  where  great  pressiu-e  is  likely  to  be  met 
with,  but  the  cost  of  such  timber  is  high,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get 
straight  pieces  of  any  length,  while  it  is  also  a  difficult  wood  to  dress. 

Beech  props  are  short-grained,  more  or  less  brittle,  and  break  off 
short  imder  crushing  stresses.  Their  great  weight,  too,  as  compared 
with  other  wood,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  in  handling  them, 
militates  against  their  use  underground. 

Any  wood  that  is  long-grained  and  elastic,  and  will  yield  to  pressure 
or  thrust,  is  suitable  for  mine  timber,  because  props  of  such  wood 
often  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used,  even  when  partially 
fractured. 

Methods  of  Support. — In  timbering  at  the  face,  single  props  are 
usually  set  with  a  *  lid '  or  *  bonnet  *  on  the  top.  The  *  lid '  may  be 
either  a  square,  half-round,  or  round  piece  of  timber.  Very  often 
fractured  props  are  sawn  in  pieces  for  this  purpose.  The  lid  prevents 
the  weight  from  coming  on  the  prop  suddenly  and  fracturing  it ;  it 
also  gives  additional  resistance  to  the  prop,  and  spreads  the  pressure 
over  a  larger  area.  In  mines  where  the  pavement  (floor)  is  hard  and 
slippery,  the  props  are  often  pointed,  so  that  they  will  crush  up  when 
the  pressure  comes  on,  and  grip  the  floor,  and  thus  be  prevented 
from  sliding  away  at  the  foot.  Figs.  148  to  153  show  some  of  the 
methods  of  setting  single  props  adopted  at  the  working  face. 
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Wooden  chocks  or  pillars  are  also  largely  used  for  supporting  the 
roof  in  main  roads,  particularly  in  longwall  workings  where  there  is 
insufficient  rubbish  to  completely  pack  the  entire  goaf. 

These  wood  chocks  are  composed  of  either  round  or  square  pieces 
of  timber,  from  3  to  6  ft.  long,  and  sometimes  larger. 

The  pieces  of  timber  are  laid  lengthwise  horizontally,  and  another 
layer  is  laid  on  at  right  angles,  this  alternation  being  continued  up 
to  the  roof,  the  topmost  layer  being  driven  tight  with  wedges. 


Fios.  148-153.— Methods  of  supporting  roof. 

The  open  spaces  between  the  layers  of  timber  are  sometimes  filled 
in  with  rubbish.  If  the  chocks  have  to  be  withdrawn,  as  they  often 
are  in  longwall  faces,  they  are  built  on  a  layer  of  loose  material,  3  or 
4  in.  thick,  which  facilitates  their  removal  when  required  (fig.  154). 

In  setting  props  at  the  face  it  is  imusual  to  set  them  at  right 
angles  to  the  inclination  except  in  flat  seams;  the  greater  the  in- 
clination the  more  the  props  are  set  off  the  perpendicular,  or  *  under- 
set.' The  props  when  set  should  lie  towanls  the  rise  of  the  seam, 
as  this  is  found  to  give  the  best  results.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
should  not   be  too  much  underset,  as   in  such  circumstances  they 
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span  and  strengthen  the  'crown '  (fig.  157).  In  this  method  nothing 
requires  to  be  done  to  the  timber  beyond  cutting  it  to  the  required 
length.  Where  heavy  side  pressure  along  with  roof  pressure  has  to 
be  dealt  with,  various  methods  are  used  in  which  the  timber  is  cut 
or  notched  in  a  special  manner.  That  known  as  the  Welsh  system  of 
timbering  is  much  employed  under  such  circumstances,  and  is  found 
to  give  good  results  when  the  timber  is  properly  put  up.  The  sides 
are  supported  with*  lagging  *  of  either  square  or  round  pieces  of  timber 
placed  longitudinally  behind  the  props.  The  *  sets '  are  often  prepared 
at  the  surface  and  sent  down  ready  for  use.     The  advantages  claimed 


;--.»»*-     i-^f-f-       ■"^- 


Fio.  166.— Cross-bar. 


^1  \\^  ^ 


Fios.  166,  167.— Cross-bar  and  prop. 


for  the  Welsh  system  are  :  smaller  cost  than  in  using  ordinary  timber, 
as  shorter  crowns  are  employed  and  greater  resistance  to  side  pressure. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  increased  cost  of  preparing  the  wood  and  setting 
it  must  be  taken  into  account. 

When  the  roof  and  floor  are  both  bad,  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
the  roads  in  good  condition  by  ordinary  methods  of  timbering,  and 
to  prevent  the  floor  from  creeping,  *  sill '  pieces  are  often  used,  and 
the  props  notched  into  them  as  well  as  intio  the  crown-pieoes.  These 
*siir  pieces,  however,  have  their  disadvanteiges  where  the  floor  is 
given  to  creeping,  for  when  the  road  requires  adjustment,  as  it  fre- 
quently does  under  such  circumstances,  the  *  sill ' 
pieces  give  trouble  and  often  occasion  the  danger 
they  were  meant  to  avert. 

At  the  great  Comstock  Mine,  where  enormous 

side  and  top  pressures  have  to  be  withstood,  a 

special  system  of  timbering  is  adopted.      Fig. 

158  shows  the  construction  of  one  of  the  sets 

employed.      Each  set  consists  of  six   pieces — a 

sill  piece,  top  piece,  and  two  pieces  for  each  side. 

These  pieces  are  usually  cut  square  and  notched 

in  the  manner  shown.     Between  every  two  sets 

a  close  covering  of  lagging  is  laid  all  round,  top 

and   sides.      While   this   system   appears  to  be 

rather  expensive,  and  more  suited  to  rich  metalliferous  mines,  cases 

"0  come  under  the  writer's  notice   in  which  it  might  have  been 

with  good  effect  in  coal  mines,  as  ordinary  sets  made  of  heavy 


Fio.  168.— Wood  set, 
as  used  at  Comstock 
Mine. 
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larch  sometimes  only  lasted  about  two  weeks,  owing  to  the  great 
side  and  top  pressures. 

When  the  roof  is  heavy,  yet  has  no  bed  of  hard  rock  in  it,  and  the 
roads  have  to  be  driven  comparatively  wide,  such  as  in  pony  roads 
and  at  branchings,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  properly  support  it. 
In  such  circumstances,  only  the  best  heavy  larch  should  be  used,  both 
for  crown-pieces  and  supports.  Figs.  159,  160  show  a  method  of  sup- 
porting such  roads.  Crown-trees  are  set,  and  temporary  props  put 
up  to  the  centre.  Other  crown-trees  are  placed  at  right  angles  to 
these,  or  parallel  with  the  road  along  the  ends  of  the  cross-bars,  and 
to  those  crowns  parallel  with  the  road  the  props  are  set,  the  whole 
being  firmly  fixed  with  lofting  and  wedges.     Where  roads  branch  off. 


Figs.  159,  160.— Supporting  heavy  roofs. 

diagonal  sets  are  sometimes  erected  to  assist  the  cross-sets.  Often 
when  the  road  is  very  wide,  and  two  lines  of  rails  are  used,  it  is  a 
practice  to  set  up  centre  props  as  well  as  end  ones ;  but  while  this 
undoubtedly  strengthens  the  crowns,  it  often  becomes  a  source  of 
danger,  particularly  where  there  is  much  traffic  on  the  roads. 

On  the  Continent,  where  great  attention  is  paid  to  timbering,  some 
peculiar  methods  are  adopted  for  the  support  of  roads.     Figs.  161, 
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162  show  two  of  these  methods.  In  the  former  an  ordinary  aet  of 
timber  is  first  placed  in  position,  short  props  d  d  are  then  placed  close 
against  the  main  props,  and  on  the  top  of  these  other  pieces  c  c  laid 
longitudinally  and  parallel  with  the  roadway.  From  these  longitudinal 
pieces  c  c,  other  posts  b  b  are  set  at  an  angle  so  as  to  meet  in  the  centre 
of  the  cross-bar,  where  another  bar  a  is  fixed  in  line  with  the  road. 
On  wide  roads  this  system  has  the  disadvantage  of  reducing  the 
space  considerably.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  the  method  shown  in 
fig.  162  is  adopted. 

Here  an  ordinary  set  is  fixed  as  before,  and  the  short  pieces  and 
the  longitudinal  pieces  cc  placed  as  already  described.  In  the 
centre,  and  immediately  against  the  crown-tree,  is  placed  a  shorter 
crown  6,  and  against  the  ends  of  this  short  piece  are  two  pieces  a  a 
placed  at  right  angles  or  parallel  with  the  roadway.  From  the 
longitudinal  pieces  c  c  on  the  top  of  the  short  props,  posts  are  set  at 


Figs.  161,  162. — Continental  methods  of  timbering. 

an  angle  to  meet  the  pieces  a  a.  By  this  method  increased  space  is 
gained  in  the  roadway. 

In  fixing  the  timber  by  either  of  these  methods,  the  ordinary  sets 
are  first  placed  in  position,  and  then  all  the  auxiliary  pieces  are 
fastened  to  the  former  by  thin  wire  until  the  set  is  completed,  and 
when  the  pressure  comes  on  the  wire  is  of  no  more  use.  None  of 
these  methods  has  been  adopted,  to  any  extent,  in  this  coimt^,  and 
it  is  questionable  if  it  would  not  be  cheaper  to  build  side  walls  and 
use  iron  or  steel  girders  under  such  circumstances. 

Driving  through  Loose  Ground. — When  the  roof  or  sides  are  very 
loose  and  have  a  tendency  to  *  spill '  or  run,  a  special  method  of 
timbering  must  be  adopted. 

The  methods  of  securing  such  loose  ground  are  shown  in  figs.  163 
to  165.*  An  ordinary  set  is  fii-st  placed  in  position  with  posts  a  a 
and  crowns  c  c,  and  if  the  floor  is  very  soft  a  sill-piece  d  is  added. 

Pieces  of  lagging  are  then  inserted  above  the  crown-trees,  and 
driven  in  with  the  ends  pointed  upwards  a  few  degrees  oflf  the  hori- 
zontal. These  continue  to  be  driven  forward  as  the  work  proceeds. 
Other  lagging  pieces  are  driven  in  behind  the  posts,  and  also  inclined 

•  '*  Methods  of  Timbering,*'  CcU,  State  Mining  Bureau  BtUUtin,  No.  2. 
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(fuiwarJs  at  the  end  10'  to  15" ^  the  side  pressure  gradually  bringing 
them  to  bear  closely  against  the  props. 

The  two  systems  shown  in  figs.  163  to  165  are  practically  the 
same  in  principle,  but  difler  materially  in  detail.  In  fig.  163  the 
lagging  is  inserted  between  the  two  crown-trees,  which  are  separated 
by  wedge-shaped  blocks,  one  of  which  is  placed  at  the  centre  and 
one  at  either  end.     The  lagging  is  then  driven  forward,  as  already 


t  Jrth  iT***  '^  iffl  7fn 


Fig.  168. 


Fio.  164. 


Fio.  165. — ^Timbering  in  loose  ground. 

described.  If  the  gromid  is  very  heavy,  a  '  false  set '  is  erected  and 
the  ends  of  the  lagging  rest  upon  it.  As  the  excavation  progresses 
the  lagging  is  driven  forward,  until  the  further  ends  find  a  secure 
resting-place  on  the  regular  sets.  The  false  set  is  then  knocked 
out  and  the  same  operation  repeated  with  the  next  set. 

The  only  difference  between  these  two  methods  is  that  in  the  one 
(fig.  163)  there  are  two  cross-bars — one  light  and  one  heavy  ;  while 
in  the  other  (fig.  165)  the  lagging  is  inserted  beneath  the  advancing 
ends  of  the  set  next  behind.     In  both  methods  the  lagging  is  kept 
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pointed  slightly  upwards  by  the  insertion  of  a  block  of  wood  6, 
which  is  placed  between  the  portions  already  fixed  and  those  being 
driven.  When  the  lagging  is  driven  forward  a  certain  distance,  this 
block  is  allowed  to  drop  out. 

To  facihtate  driving,  the  lagging  is  sharpened  to  a  point  at  the  one 
end.  With  these  methods,  even  with  the  greatest  care  a  quantity 
of  the  loose  ground  will  run  through  and  leave  cavities  behind. 

Cost  of  Timber, — The  cost  of  timbering  varies  greatly  in  different 
districts  and  at  different  collieries,  and  even  in  different  sections  of 
the  same  colliery,  and  may  be  anything  between  |d.  and  9d.  per 
ton  of  coal  raised.  It  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  roof  and 
floor  and  of  the  coal,  the  inclination  of  the  seam  and  its  depth  from 
the  surface,  and  also  according  to  the  method  of  working  employed. 
The  following  table  shows  approximately  the  cost  of  timbering  in  a 
number  of  collieries  in  Great  Britain. 

Table  showing  Cost  of  Timbbb  per  Ton  of  Coal  raised. 


1 

No.  of  !  Thickness 

Depth  from 

Nature  of 

Inclinatioii  of 

Method  of 

Cort 

Colliery 

of  Seam. 

Surface. 

<         Roof. 

Seam. 

WorUug. 

perTo& 

Feet. 

FeeL 

Pence. 

1 

2ito81 

1000 

Fairly  good 

Comparatively 
flat 

Longwall 

8 

2 

2to4 

1050 

'            f> 

II 

2f 

3         2to5 

1100 

Soft  roof 

... 

4 

4     jlitolf 

1550 

1     Bad  roof 

1 :  5,  and  upwards 

II 

8|     1 

5      2ito4 

100  to  250 

1  Fairly  good 

FUt,  to  1  :  15 

Longwall  and 

pillar  and  stall 

Double  stall 

2 

6    ;     5i 

1050 

Soft  shale 

1:9 

8      , 

7     1       6i 

860 

>> 

Flat,  to  1  :  14 

Longwall 

5 

8         H 

1200 

Shale 

1  :20 

II 

2i 

9           7 

1700 

Good  roof 

Flat 

llllar  and  stall 

If 

10           5^ 

1600 

II 

1  :  16  to  1  :  18 

It 

2i 

11           6^ 

600 

Bad  roof 

1  :20 

Longwall 

3 

12           5 

1800 

Good  roof 

1  :12 

1 

13           5 

1200 

Fairly  good 

f  1 

i 

14           4 

1150 

Good  roof 

iTe 

It 

i 

In  the  Government  collieries  of  the  Saar  district  of  Germany,  the 
cost  of  timber  is  estimated  to  average  6d.  per  ton  of  coal  raised. 

Supporting  the  Main  Boadways  by  Brickwork. — For  main  rt)ad8 
and  pit  bottoms,  masonry  is  used  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  prob- 
ably no  better  method  of  securing  a  road  has  been  devised.  It  is 
very  much  more  expensive  than  timber,  owing  mainly  to  the  extra 
cost  for  excavation,  but  where  a  roadway  has  to  be  used  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years,  it  will  in  the  end  bo  the  cheapest 
method.  There  are  two  principal  methods  of  supporting  roads  with 
masonry,  viz.,  by  building   perpendicular   side   walls   to  a   certain 

^ght  and  then  springing  an  arch  for  the  roof,  and  by  building  the 
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masonry  all  round  the  roof,  floor,  and  sides,  no  part  of  the  walling 
being  built  perpendicular,  hut  each  part  having  a  certain  curvature. 
This  latter  method  is  undoubtedly  the  better  of  the  two,  and  masonry 
so  constructed  is  very  much  stronger,  but  it  is  also  a  great  deal 
more  expensive,  and  imless  the  road  has  to  stand  for  many  years, 
and  a  large  output  is  expected  from  it,  it  is  questionable  if  the 
expense  of  such  a  system  of  arching  would  be  justified.  For  most 
ordinary  purposes,  unless  the  floor  is  very  bad  and  given  to  creep, 
the  common  method  of  supporting  roads  by  two  short  perpendicular 
walls  and  a  top  arch  will  be  found  quite  eflicient. 

The  brick  walling  is  put  in  9  in.  to  18  in.  or  24  in.  thick,  and  a 
space  should  be  left  between  the  walling  and  the  strata,  which  should 
afterwards  be  filled  in  with  fine  ashes  or  sand,  as  this  will  greatly 
assist  the  arching  when  the  pressiu*e  comes  on  it. 

Iron  or  Steel  Supports. — Within  recent  years  the  use  of  iron 
and  steel  supports  for  underground  workings  has  greatly  extended, 
and,  in  certain  circumstances,  it  is  to 
be  recommended.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  the  conditions 
under  which  steel  or  iron  girders  can 
be  used  underground  are  altogether 
different  from  the  conditions  under 
which  the  same  materials  can  be 
used  at  the  surface.  In  the  latter 
case,  all  the  conditions  to  be  satisfied 
can  be  accurately  predetermined,  the 
size  and  resistance  of  any  supports 
required  being  ascertained  by  cal- 
culation. 

Underground,  these  conditions  can 
scarcely  be  ascertained  at  all,  or,  at  least,  only  very  partially ;  the 
top  weight  to  be  supported  may  be  unknown,  and  further  com- 
plications are  introduced  when  heavy  side  pressure  is  encountered. 
Instead  of  the  load  being  uniform,  as  on  the  surface,  it  is  very 
varied,  and  the  supports  are  subject  to  great  and  suddenly  applied 
pressure.  Steel  girders,  however,  seldom  break  under  sudden  pressure 
or  weight,  but  nearly  always  give  indications  of  such  pressure  by 
deflecting  in  the  centre.  Girders  have  been  known  to  show  5  to 
7  in.  of  deflection  under  great  top  pressure  before  breaking. 

In  a  large  number  of  mines  there  are  main  haulage  roads  and 
horse  roads  where  the  strata  have  settled,  and  where  the  pressures 
are  fairly  uniform.  In  such  roads,  steel  or  iron  supports  can  be 
used  with  advantage.  Again,  in  return  air- ways  where  the  air  is  hot 
and  foul,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  moisture,  wood  very  rapidly 
decays  and  requires  frequent  renewal,  and,  in  such  circumstances, 
steel  or  iron  supports  may  beneficially  replace  it. 

Iron  or  Steel  Props.  —  While  iron  or  steel  is  better  suited  for 


Fio.  166. — Steel  supports. 
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use  as  cross-bars  or  crowns,  props  made  of  these  materials  have  also 
been  used  at  the  face  of  longwall  workings.  They  are,  of  course, 
much  more  expensive  than  timber  props,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary 

that  they  should  be  used  only  where 
they  can  be  withdrawn  and  re-set^ 
otherwise  the  cost  would  be  too 
great.  Cast-iron  props  are  not  of 
much  use,  as  they  are  heavy  and  easily 
broken. 

Steel  girders,  of  |-|~^^^^o">  present 
a  somewhat  sharp  and  uneven  surface 
to  the  roof  or  to  the  timber  lids  when 
used.  To  overcome  this  difficulty 
Firth's  patent  prop  is  used. 

A  piece  is  cut  out  of  the  web  at 
each  end,  and  the  top  and  bottom 
flanges  turned  over,  which  enables  the 
ends  to  present  a  flat  surface  to  the 
roof  and  floor.  A  hole  a  a  is  punched 
in  the  web,  about  a  foot  from  each 
end,  for  the  insertion  of  a  hook  to 
Figs.  167, 168. -^teel  pit  props,     assist   in   withdrawing   the   prop  (see 

figs.  167,  168). 
Steel  or  Iron  Sets. — These  are  used  in  some  collieries  in  Great 
Britain,  but  they  have  a  more  extended  use  on  the  Continent,  where, 
as  already  stated,  more  heed  is  paid  to  supports  for  roadways. 
Steel  or  iron  sets  are  best  adapted  for  main  roads,  particularly  for 
roads  where  the  strata  have  settled. 

In  France  and  Germany,  a  simple  arrangement,  shown  in  fig.  169, 
is  used.  Iron  or  steel  bars,  weighing  24  to  30  lbs.  per  ywl,  and 
shaped  like  girders,  are  bent  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe  to  suit  the 
roadway  and  set  up  2  to  3  ft.  apart.  The  space  between  the  webs 
is  filled  up  with  planking,  1^  in.  to  2  in.  thick,  forming  a  neat 
strong  lining  to  the  road.  This  method  is  said  to  cost  about  £2 
per  yard  for  a  road  7  ft.  high  and  6^  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom. 

Another  method,  employed  in  the  North  of  France,  is  to  form 
the  girder  in  two  pieces,  curved  at  the  top  and  joined  in  the  centre 
by  two  fish-plates  fastened  by  four  bolts.  This  method  is  best 
suited  for  heavy  roofs  and  hard  sides.  Fig.  170  shows  the  detail 
of  the  fish-plates  at  the  centre  where  fastened.  The  cost  in  this 
case  is  estimated  at  £5,  Is.  5d.  per  lineal  yard  for  a  road  8  ft  wide 
and  ^  ft.  high. 

In  the  Government  Lead  Mines,  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  the 
roadways  are  supported  with  flat-bottomed  rails,  14^  lbs.  per  yard 
section.  The  ends  of  the  iron  arch  are  lodged  in  holes  drilled  in 
large  stones  (see  fig.  171)  set  in  the  floor  and  fastened  by  wooden 
wedges  or  cement.     Between  these  stones  other   stone  blocks  are 
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inserted,  in  order  to  keep  them  apart  and  thus  ensure  stability. 
The  lining  or  lofting  is  carried  out  with  the  same  kind  of  rails,  each 
19  ft.  8  in.  long,  arranged  longitudinally,  the  flat  bottoms  being  in 
cfmtact  with  the  base  of  the  flat  rails.  The  cost  of  supporting 
roadways  in  this  manner  is  about  £1,  13s.  2d.  per  yard.  Supporting 
the  same  roads  with  masonry  costs  £2,  9s.  Od.  per  yard,  and  with 
timber  £1,  28.  per  yard  (first  cost  only).* 

When  roof  and  floor  are  both  soft,  and  the  floor  given  to  creeping. 


Fig.  169. — Iron  seU  for  supporting  roof. 

the  support  is  sometimes  made  in  two  or  three  pieces  curved  to  suit 
the  roadway  and  fastened  at  the  joints  by  fish-plates  and  bolts  as 
before  (see  fig.  172).  A  cast-iron  sleeve  is  often  used  instead  of  the 
fish-plates.  The  sleeve  is  made  to  slip  over  the  end  of  the  girder,  and 
when  the  pieces  are  fitted  together  it  is  drawn  over  the  joint  and 
fastened  with  wood  keys  or  wedges.  Fig.  173  shows  the  construction 
of  such  a  sleeve. 
At  the  Altenwald  Coal  Mines,!  near  Saarbriicken,  iron  supports 

*  Trans.  N.  Eng,  Min.  and  Much,  E.,  vol.  xxxvn.  p.  137.       t  Itnd,,  p.  138. 
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are  used  in  the  form  of  an  elliptic  arch.  To  prevent  the  support* 
from  shifting,  horizontal  props  are  inserted  from  arch  to  arch  at  the 
highest  points.  The  plank  covering  is  of  oak,  and  each  plank  over- 
laps the  other,  to  allow  some  play  under  heavy  pressure.  The  cost 
for  this  kind  of  support  was  £2,  IBs.  2d.  per  yard.  Brickwork  would 
not  have  been  applicable  in  this  case,  owing  to  the  continuous  settling 
of  the  floor. 

At  the  Nunnery  Colliery,  Sheffield,*  the  main  roads  were  supported 
by  steel  girders,  which  were  themselves  supported  on  props  of  larch 
wood  (see  fig.  174).     The  girders  were  | -section,  4  in.  wide,  5   in. 


Fio.  170.— Details  of  fish-plate. 


Fio.  171. 


deep,  with  a  web  ^  in.  thick,  and  this  was  calculated  to  give  the 
same  support  as  a  Norway  larch  beam  1 2  inches  square. 

The  girders  were  supported  on  props  of  larch,  8  in.  to  10  in. 
diameter,  and  the  sets  were  put  in  about  3  ft.  apart,  with  lagging 
above. 

To  prevent  the  girders  from  being  pushed  out  at  the  top  by  side 
pressure,  a  lug  or  band  of  iron,  1§  x  J  in.,  was  shrunk  on  at  each 
end  immediately  in  front  of  the  prop. 

In  some  collieries  in  Staffordshire,  hollow  cast-iron  props  are  used. 
These  props  have  a  flange  8  in.  diameter  at  top  and  9  in.  diameter  at 
bottom  (see  fig.  176).  A  chair  made  for  the  purpose  drops  into  the 
top  of  the  iron  column  and  receives  a  reversed  iron  rail  weighing  50 
lbs.  per  yard.     These  sets  are  placed  3  ft.  apart  and  are  lofted  on  top 

*  Ort  and  Stone  Mining,  Sir  C.  Le  Neve  Foster,  Sixth  Edition,  p.  278. 
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with  planks  or  rails,  the  spaces  between  these  being  tightly  packed 
with  stones.  This  method  of  support  makes  a  capital  roadway,  but 
is  best  suited  for  roads  where  no  great  side  pressures  exist.  The 
cost  of  this  system  is  £2,  48.  per  lineal  yard  in  an  average  sized 
roadway  (see  figs,  175,  176). 
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the  crown  would  rest  evenly  on  the  top.  The  lower  end  of  the  props 
rested  in  a  cast-iron  sole  (fig.  179),  arranged  to  give  a  solid  foundation. 
Near  the  top  of  each  prop,  and  also  near  the  ends  of  each  crown, 
were  drilled  two  holes  f  in.  diameter.  An  angle  iron  b  (fig.  177)  was 
then  riveted  on  the  end  of  the  crown  so  as  to  fit  the  upright  to  which 
it  was  bolted,  and  in  this  way  the  legs  were  fixed  and  prevented 
from  being  pushed  out.     The  sets  were  placed  2  to  3  ft.  between 


Fios.  176,  1 76. —Cast-iron  props. 

centres  and  lagged  on  the  top  with  3  in.  planking,  and  also,  when 
they  could  be  had,  with  old  rails.  A  piece  of  wood  A  A  was  fitted 
in  between  the  uprights  to  further  strengthen  them.  The  rails  used 
weighed  79  lbs.  per  yard,  and  cost  38.  6d.  per  cwt.  delivered  ;  the  cost 
for  steel  H-girders,  weighing  54  lbs.  per  yard,  would  have  been  Ss.  9d. 
per  cwt.     The  cost  per  lineal  yard  for  this  method  of  supporting  the 


FiGP.  177,  178. 

roadway,  including  rails,  labour,  etc.,  was  ^1,  14s.  7d.,  while  the 
cost  of  brick  arching,  14  in.  thick  for  the  same  road,  was  estimated 
to  be  £2,  5s.  2d.  per  lineal  yard,  showing  a  difference  of  10s.  7d.  per 
yard  in  favour  of  the  rails. 

Securing  Eoads  with  Brick  Walls  and  Girders. — Main  haulage 
roads  and  shaft  bottoms  are  often  secured  by  building  up  a  brick 
wall,  14  in.  to  24  in.  thick,  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  stretching 
''teel  H-girders  across  them  (figs.   180,  181).     Along  the  top  of  the 
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wall  is  laid  wood  planking,  4  in.  x  1 2  in.,  on  which  the  girders  rest. 
The  wood  helps  to  relieve  any  sudden  pressure  to  which  they  may  be 
subjected.  The  girders  shoidd  be  wedged  tight,  and  a  runner  or 
strap  of  iron  fixed  between  every  two  sets  to  prevent  them  from 
canting.  On  the  top  is  placed  a  lagging  of  square  or  round  timber 
laid  close  together,  any  spaces  between  being  carefully  packed.  At 
Milnwood  Colliery,  Bellshill,  the  wood  lagging  was  replaced  by  strips 
of  iron  about  3  in.  broad  and  f  or  J  in.  thick.     This  system  is  pre- 


Fio.  179. — Details  of  sole-piece. 

ferable  to  using  wood  lagging,  as  the  latter  decays  and  requires 
frequent  renewal.  Sometimes  sheets  of  iron,  about  ^  in.  thick,  are 
stretched  on  the  top  of  the  girders,  and  wood  lagging  put  above  that ; 
the  sheet  iron  preventing  the  wood  lagging  from  dropping  on  the 
road  when  it  breaks  or  decays. 

In  another  method  of  securing  roadways  by  brick  walls  and  girders, 


Fios.  180,  181.— Brickwork  and  girders. 

the  latter,  instead  of  being  put  in  straight,  are  curved  from  the  side 
of  the  wall  on  either  side,  which  is  said  to  increase  their  strength. 
It  also  gives  increased  height,  but,  of  course,  it  is  more  expensive,  as 
more  rock  requires  to  be  excavated  in  the  roof.  The  ends  of  the 
girders  are  laid  on  sheet  iron,  thus  distributing  the  pressure  over  a 
greater  area.  The  cost  of  this  method  is  £13,  Os.  6d.  per  yard.  The 
calculated  cost  for  arching  the  same  roadway  was  J&16,  8s.  lid. 
per  yard. 

At   Lanemark   Colliery,    New   Cumnock,    some   rather   ingenious 
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methods  are  adopted  for  supporting  the  roadways.  On  each  side  of 
the  road,  side  walls  are  built  from  the  rubbish  got  from  the  workings, 
cement,  mixed  with  sand  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four,  being  used 
to  bind  the  rubbish  together.  At  intervals  along  the  road,  brick 
pillars  are  built  up  to  the  same  height  as  the  stone  building.  Along 
the  top  of  the  side  walls  planks  are  laid,  and  on  the  top  of  these 

light  steel  girders  are  stretched 
across  the  road  to  support  the 
roof.  Figs.  182,  183  show  this 
method. 

Where  the  roof  is  fairly  good 
and  does  not  require  any  cross- 
girders,  the  roadways  are  secured 
as  shown  in  figs.  184,  185.  In 
this  method  the  stone  and  cement 
walling  is  earned  up  to  within 
4  in.  of  the  roof.  In  the  space 
thus  left,  pieces  of  wood  are 
placed  lengthways,  being  wedged 
tightly  to  the  roof.  Between 
the  stone  and  cement  pillars  a 
pillar  of  brick  is  built  half-way 
up,  and  on  the  top  of  this  a  short  prop  is  fixed  between  the  pillar 
and  the  longitudinal  planking. 

Another  variation  in  this  system  of  supporting  roadways  is  shown 


Fio.  182.— Cross-section. 


Fig.  183. — Longitudinal  section. 

in  figs.  186,  187,  in  which  a  continuous  wall  of  stone  and  cement  is 
built  up  to  about  three-fourths  the  height  of  the  road,  and  on  the 
top  of  this  building  short  pillars  of  brick  and  short  props  are  carried 
up  to  support  the  wood.  In  both  these  latter  methods  no  cross 
supports  are  used,  the  roof  not  requiring  them.     In  other  parts  of 
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the  workings  the  walls  are  entirely  built  of  rubbish  got  from  the 
working  and  cemented. 

This  kind  of  wall  is  found  to  act  better  in  many  respects  than 
brick  and  lime.  It  often  de- 
flects to  a  considerable  extent 
before  giving  way.  The  ad- 
vantages claimed  for  such 
methods  of  supporting  road- 
ways are  that  only  a  very 
small  number  of  bncks  are 
required,  compared  with  those 
in  which  masonry  is  used 
throughout,  while  walls  of  this 
description  can  be  built  very 
cheaply,  ordinary  workmen 
being  able,  without  difficulty, 
to  erect  them.      In  pillar  and  Fio.  184.— Cross-section, 

stall  working  they  also  prevent 

slabs  of  coal  from  breaking  oflf  the  pillars  and  falling  on  to  the 
roadways, — an  occurrence  which  often  causes  much  inconvenience 
in  workings,  particularly  on  main  haulage  roads. 


Fio.  185. — Longitadinal  section. 

The  advantages  of  using  brick  wall  and  girders  for  supporting  the 
roadways,  instead  of  brick  arching  alone,  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

Less  space  requires  to  be  excavated  for  a  given  area,  the  saving  in  this 

respect  being  nearly  26  per  cent 
Less  time  is  required  for  erection,  and  hence  less  cost  is  incurred  for  labour. 
Where  the  strata  are  soft,  girders  can  be  placed  as  the  work  proceeds,  while 

with  brick  arching  temporary  supports  would  have  to  be  used,  thus 

increasing  the  cost  . 

Girders  can  be  easily  removed  from  one  part  of  a  mine  to  another  and  be 

used  over  again,  whereas  brickwork  can  seldom  be  removed. 

The  cost  of   iron  or  steel  girders   varies,   and    will  depend  to   a 
certain  extent  on  the  proximity  or  otherwise  of  the  colliery  to  iron- 

Xo 
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works.     In  1904  the  coet  of  girders  was  about  £5,  lOs.  to  M,  lOa.  per 

ton,  and  for  the  various  sections 
in  use,  which  are  about  50,  66, 
and  72  lbs. per  yard,  about  9d.,  Is., 
and  Is.  Id.  per  foot  respectively.* 
Comparing  the  cost  of  support- 
ing roadways  with  girders  with 
the  cost  of  timber  for  the  same 
purpose,  the  first  cost  for  girders 
will  be,  approximately,  twice  as 
expensive,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  will  last  four  to  six 
times  longer  than  the  best  wood, 
and  will,  as  a  rule,  give  a  greater 
margin  of  safety. 


1 86.  — Cross-aection. 


Owing  to  the  varying  conditions  in  different  mines,  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  any  definite   weight  or  size   of  girder  as  being  suitable  for 


FiG.|187. — Longitudinal  section. 

a  given  span.  Under  comparatively  equal  loads,  t  however,  the 
weights,  dimensions,  and  safe  loads  for  8-ft.  space  girders  are  shown 
in  the  following  table  : — 


Depth  of 
Girder. 


Inches. 
6 
6 
6 


Width  of        I      Thickness  of 
Flange.         j  Web. 


Inches. 
4 
4 


Inches. 

h 
h 


Weight  per 
Foot. 


Pounds. 
16§ 
22 
24 


Bstimated  Safe 

Dead  Distriboted 

Load  for 

8  Feet  Span. 


Tons. 

7 

9 

12 


♦  N.B.— The  yrice  of  girders  varies  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  market 
price  of  iron  and  steel. 

t  Trans.  L  M,  Kj  vol.  x.  p.  274. 
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The  following  weights  of  girders  are  often  used  for  different  spans  : — 

Girders  of  16}  lbs.  per  lineal  foot,  in  spans  of  6  to  8  ft. 
22      „        „  „  „  8  to  10  „ 

24      „        ,»  „  „         10  to  12  „ 

The  above  can,  however,  only  be  taken  as  approximate  sizes,  and 
it  would  be  best  to  err,  if  anything,  on  the  safe  side.  In  a  colliery 
where  the  span  was  16  ft.,  the  girders  used  weighed  42  lb&  per  lineal 
foot  and  were  none  too  heavy. 

Some  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  iron  and  steel  props  over 
timber  are — 

Thev  are  lighter  and  handier  to  work  with  than  heavy  wooden  beams.* 
Girders  give  increased  space  for  ventilation  compared  with  timber. 
There  ia  no  poUntion  of  the  air  as  is  the  case  with  decaying  timber. 
There  is  no  risk  of  catching  fire ;  which  is  so  often  the  cause  of  underground 
fires  where  the  timber  is  in  a  dry  condition. 

Strength  of  Timber. — The  strength  of  timber  is  not  always  easily 
determined,  and  no  definite  rules  can  be  given  as  to  the  size  of  props 
or  crown-trees  to  be  used  underground.  The  circumstances  prevail- 
ing in  each  colliery  as  to  roof,  floor,  and  sides,  combined  with  every- 
day experience  in  practical  working,  seem  about  the  safest  and  best 
guides  to  depend  upon. 

Props  set  in  the  workings  may  be  said  to  break  in  three  different 
ways,  viz. :  (a)  by  fracture  or  *  buckling '  alone ;  (b)  by  buckling  and 
crushing  combined ;  (c)  by  crushing  alone.  In  the  first  case,  props 
generally  give  way  when  their  length  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  times 
their  diameter,  in  the  second  when  their  length  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
diameters,  and  in  the  third  case  when  the  length  is  under  ten 
diameters. 

From  numerous  experiments  on  the  strength  of  pillars  (or  props) 
of  timber,  the  following  law  has  been  deduced  : — 

"  The  gtrength  of  pillars  of  tiinber  of  equal  sectional  areas  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  length,'' 

Thus,  with  lengths  in  the  ratio  of  2,  4,  and  8  ft.  the  strength  will 
be  in  the  ratio  of  {\y :  (i)2  :  ( J)2,  or  J,  ^V,  and  ^. 

Taking  pillars  of  the  same  sectional  area,  one  2  ft.  in  length  has 
sixteen  times  the  strength  of  one  8  ft.  in  length  and  four  times  that 
of  one  4  ft  in  length.  This  is  well  known  in  everyday  practice,  and 
the  props  are  usually  increased  in  diameter,  according  as  the  height 
of  the  working  increases.  For  ordinary  large  props  the  crushing 
strain  is  about  1^  to  2  tons  per  square  inch,  accoitiing  to  the  age  of 
the  wood  and  the  seasoning  it  has  undergone.^ 

If  timber  be  cut  when  green,  and  allowed  to  season  or  dry  gradually, 
it  is  found  to  gain  in  durability,  as  was  proved  by  the  experiments 
carried  out  by  Professor  Louis,!  who  records  a  gain  of  as  much  as 
49  per  cent,  in  the  strength  due  to  seasoning  in  ordinary  pit  props. 
•  TraM.  I.  U,  £.,  vol.  xv.  p.  352.  t  Uid.,  p.  354. 
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This  fact  is  fully  recognised  on  the  Continent  and  at  many  collieries 
in  France  and  Germany ;  the  props  are  thoroughly  seasoned  in 
specially-constructed  drying  sheds  before  they  are  used  underground  ; 
and  in  some  cases  they  are  seasoned  artificially  by  an  electric  process 
which  is  said  to  give  good  results. 

In  a  number  of  tests  which  were  recently  carried  out  by  the 
Government  colliery  officials  in  the  Saar  district,  ♦  the  same  results 
were  obtained.  The  following  table  shows  the  effect  of  seasoning,  as 
ascertained  experimentally,  on  four  different  kinds  of  wood  : — 


Wood  Bliortly  after 
Felling. 


Kind  of  Timber. 


Beech,  with  bark 
Fir  do. 

Pine  do. 

Oak  do. 


SMistance 
ioCom- 
preaiion. 
Lbs.  per 
S  |.  Inch. 


3243 
2802 
2631 
2476 


Specific 
Gravity. 


1084 
0885 
0984 
1235 


Wood  FiTe  Montha 
after  Felling. 


Resistance 
to  Com- 
pression. 
Lbs.  per 
Sq.  Inch. 


8570 
3044 
2716 
2133 


Specific 
Gravity. 


Props  artifldallj 

dried  in  a  Tempera- 

tare  of  149°  Fahr. 


Resistance 
toC<Hn- 
pression. 
Lbs.  per 
Sq.  Inch. 


1094  3627 

0845  3385 

0917  2958 

1050  2958 


Speciflc 
Gravity. 


0915 
0656 
0647 
0826 


It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  different  specimens  tested  were 
special  pieces,  free  from  blemishes,  and  having  little  resemblance  to 
the  ordinary  pit  prop. 

The  following  tables  t  give  the  crushing  and  tensile  strains  of 
various  kinds  of  wood  : — 


Strknoth  of  Timber  to  Resist  Crushing -Strains  in  Pounds  and  Tons 
PER  Square  Inch. 


Minimum 

Kind  of  Timber. 

Maximum 
Dry. 

Ordinary 
State. 

Mean. 

Pounds. 

Pounds, 

Pounds. 

Tons. 

Ash         .        .         . 

9363 

8683 

9023 

4  03 

Beech      . 

9363 

7733 

8548 

3-81 

Birch  (English) 

6402 

3297 

4850 

2  16 

Elm        .        . 

10331 

7950 

9140 

4  08 

Fir  (spruce)     . 
Oak  (English) 

6819 

6499 

6659 

2-97 

10058 

6484 

8271 

8*69 

„    (Quebec)  . 

5982 

4231 

5106 

2-28 

Fine  (pitch) 

6790 

6790 

6790 

3-03 

,,    (red) 

7518 

5395 

6457 

2-88 

Laroh      . 

5568 

3201 

4385 

1*96 

♦  GlUckau/t  Berginspektor  Ch.  Diithing,  1898,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  797. 

t  Treatise  on  the  Strength  of  Materially  by  Mr  Thomas  Box,  1883,  p.  91. 
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Showing  Strength  of  Timbbr  to  Resist  Tensile  Strain  in  Pounds  and 
Tons  per  Square  Inch. 


Kind  of  Timber. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Tons. 

Ash         .        .        . 

17,860 

16,784 

17,077 

7-6 

Beech      . 

11,826 

11,888 

11,467 

6-1 

Bizch      . 

... 

... 

16,000 

6-7 

Elm        .        .        . 

... 

... 

18,490 

60 

Fir          .        .        . 

18,448 

11,000 

12,208 

6-5 

Oik  (English) 

15,500 

13,620 

14,660 

6*6 

Pine  (Russia)  . 

... 

13,800 

6-9 

„     (Norway) 

14,800 

12,400 

13,850 

60 

LanA     .        . 

... 

... 

9,682 

4-8 

Showing  Specific  Gravity  and  Weight  of  Matkrials  (Water  at 
62*  Fahr.  being  equal  to  Unity). 


Material. 


Specific 

Weight  of 

Measurement 

Gravity. 

1  Cubic  Foot. 

of  1  Ton. 

Pounds. 

Cubic  Feet. 

7-788 

486-80 

4*615 

7-087 

441-60 

6-070 

0-777 

48-42 

46-260 

0-588 

36-65 

61-130 

0-483 

30-10 

74-410 

Wrought  iron    . 

C^ast  iron  (British)     . 

Oak  (seasoned)  . 

Elm. 

Pine  (yellow),  seasoned 


The  following  rules  apply  to  bars  or  beams  of  timber : — 

1.  The  strength  of  bars  or  crowns  of  the  same  sectional  areas  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  their  width.  Thus  a  bar  1 2  in.  wide  is  twice 
as  strong  as  one  6  in.  wide  if  both  have  the  same  thickness. 

2.  The  strength  of  rectangular  beams  of  the  same  length  and 
width  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square  of  their  depth  (W  oc '  d^) ; 
thus  if  two  bars  are  of  equal  width,  but  one  is  6  in.  deep  and  the 
other  3  in.  deep,  their  strength  will  be  in  the  proportion  of  3^ :  6^  or 
9 :  36  or  1  :  4,  t.e.  the  prop  6  in.  deep  will  have  four  times  the 
strength  of  one  3  in.  deep. 

3.  The  strength  of  bars  of  equal  sectional  area  varies  inversely 
as  their  lengths  (W  oo  J).  Thus  a  bar  1 2  ft.  long  will  only  have 
half  the  strength  of  one  6  ft.  long,  the  sectional  area  being  equal 
in  both. 

FormulflB  for  Strength  of  Beams  of  Timber. — Different  formulse 
are  given  by  different  authorities  for  finding  the  sizes  and  breaking 
weights  of  beams  of  timber,  all  of  them  giving  slightly  different 
results.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  the  formulae 
applied  in  engineering  give  only  approximate  results,  and  are  not 
meant  to  be  absolutely  correct,  as  is  the  case  with  the  formuke 
employed  in  problems  in  pure  mathematics.  In  engineering,  materials 
for  construction  are  generally  allowed  a  large  marginal  factor  of 
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safetj,  and  there  is,  therefore,  not  the  same  necessity  for  verj  6ne 
theoretical  calculations. 

Let  L = leDgth  of  beam  or  span  in  inches 
B= breadth 
D=depth 

W=breaking  load  in  tons 
K = coefficient  of  mptnre 

The  value  of  K  for  different  materials  has  been  foimd  by  experi- 
ment^ and  is  given  below  : — 

Wrought  iron  =  8  40  Beech  =  0  '65 

Castiron  =  2*30  Fir=0-60 

A8h  =  0-95  Oak=076 

Pitch  Pine =075  Larch  =  075 

oTva 

(1)  Both  ends  supported  and  beam  loaded  in  the  centre.    W  —  4K  -=-  • 

L 
xtr\t 

(2)  Both  ends  Jixid  and  load  in  the  centre.     W  «  6K^ . 

BD' 
(8)  Both  ends  supported  and  load  evenly  distributed.     W  — 8K-^  • 

(4)  Both  endajixed  and  load  evenly  distributed.     W  =  12K^. 

L 

In  circular  beams  of  radius  R,  substitute  4'7R^  for  BD^  in  the 
above  formulae.  These  rules  are  very  difficult  of  application  to 
mine  timber,  as  the  load  is  very  rarely  either  at  the  centre  of  the 
beam  or  evenly  distributed  along  its  length,  and  there  is  also  the 
side  pressure  to  take  into  consideration,  which,  in  underground 
timbering,  is  often  greater  tiiau  that  from  the  top,  and  can  never 
be  accurately  measured.  The  pressure  per  square  inch  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  overlying  strata  alone  would  be  equal  to  D  x  '434  x  B ; 
where  D  =  depth  or  thickness  of  overlying  strata,  B  =  specific  gravity 
of  strata,  and  '434  =  a  constant  number  (average  specific  gravity  of 
strata  is  about  2*5,  taking  water  as  unity  or  1). 

Strength  of  steel  or  wrought-iron  girders  of  ff- sect  ion : — 
When  W= breaking  load  in  tons. 

A = area  of  one  flange  (either  to^  or  bottom)  in  square  inches, 

/=  tensile  strength  of  material  in  tons  (»er  stjuare  inch  (geuerally  from 

22  to  28  for  steel  and  18  to  20  for  wrought  iron), 
D= depth  of  girder  in  inches  (including  both  flanges), 
L= length  of  span  in  inches. 

Then  W-4/^. 
L 

The  safe  load  is  generally  taken  at  ^th  to  |th  of  the  breaking  load 
for  steel  girders. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1)  Find  the  breaking  weight  at  centre  of  a  pitch  pine  beam,  12  in.  deep,  8  in. 
-i,  and  18  ft.  between  the  supports,  ends  fixed  and  load  in  centre ;  also  find 
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the  depth  of  beam  required  for  a  breaking  load  of  24,000  Iba.,  if  the  width  of 
beam  is  6  in.  and  the  distance  between  the  supiwrts  12  ft.,  load  uniformly 
distributed. 
Suppose  the  beam  to  be  fixed  at  both  ends,  then 

(a)  W=6K^  (6)  W=12k1^' 

=  6x76liil?i  ?i000^,2x -76^^2151 

18x12  2240  12x12 

_6x  75x8x144  24000 _  12 x  75  x  6 x  D» 

18x12  2240  ~         12x12 

.-.  W  =  24tons  .-.  112xlx075xlxD2=2400xlxl. 

The  breaking  strain  is,  therefore,  24  tons. 

•••^=n^;         .•.D  =  V2W7=6-8in. 
The  depth  of  beam  required  would  be  5*3  in. 

(2)  If  a  beam  10  in«  broad  and  14  in.  deep  has  a  breaking  strain  of  30  tons, 
what  length  of  span  would  it  support  under  a  maximum  load,  supposing  the  beam 
to  be  simply  supported  and  the  load  to  be  in  the  centre  t 

HereW  =  4K^, 

.-.  30=4  X  75i5^ii',  and  30  L=4  x  75  x  10  x  196. 
li 

.-.  L=4x75xl0xl96^^^g  .^  ^^  ^^.3  ^^ 
30 

(3)  What  would  be  the  breaking  load  of  a  wrought- iron  girder  uf  H -section, 
with  top  flange  4^  in.  broad,  depth  of  girder  6  in. ,  and  span  between  supports 
10  ft.  t 

Taking  the  tensile  strength  of  wrought  iron  at  20  tons, 

W  =  4/^  =  .  X  20**5  X  i:f  X  6^81  ^^^^ 
•^   L  10x12 

Preservation  of  Timber. — Timber  required  for  use  underground, 
or,  indeed,  anywhere,  should  be  felled  during  the  winter  when  it  has 
but  little  sap  in  it,  because  sap  in  wood  ferments  and  produces  rapid 
decay.  It  should  also  be  well  seasoned  before  being  used,  and  if 
these  two  points  are  carefully  attended  to  they  are  frequently  all  the 
timber  requires  to  preserve  it.  The  bark  should  also  be  removed 
before  the  timber  is  used  underground ;  if  this  is  done,  there  is  less 
liability  to  decay,  and  when  this  does  set  in  it  is  easier  detected. 

Various  methods  of  preventing  dry  rot  have  been  tried.  Good 
ventilation  is  necessary,  as  timber  decays  much  faster  in  foul,  hot 
air  than  in  a  pure  atmosphere.  Water  is  also  a  good  preservative, 
and  in  some  places  the  shaft  timber  is  kept  wet  for  this  purpose. 
The  water  acts  by  washing  off  the  spores  of  the  fungi  as  fast  as  they 
are  formed. 
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The  various  methods  of  preserving  timher : — 

By  common  salt  dissolved  in  water. 

By  impregnation  with  metallic  salts,  sach  as  sulphates  of  copper  mod  iron, 

chlorides  of  zinc  or  magnesium,  etc. 
By  the  use  of  creosote. 
By  coating  with  tar,  etc 

Timber  is  often  treated  with  brine  made  with  common  salt^  in  the 
proportion  of  1  lb.  of  salt  to  four  or  five  gallons  of  water,  the  timber 
being  allowed  to  get  thoroughly  soaked  with  the  solution.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  being  cheap  and  easily  applied.  Sulphate  of  iron 
is  also  much  used,  and  has  the  recommendation  of  being  effective  and 
economical. 

Chlorides  of  magnesium  and  zinc  are  used  for  preserving  timber. 
In  the  zinc  process,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  is  forced  under 
pressure  into  the  timber.  The  solution  consists  of  one  part  of  liquid 
chloride  of  zinc  (specific  gravity  of  1*5)  mixed  with  35  gallons  of 
water.  One  gallon  of  this  solution  weighs  15  lbs.  and  contains 
about  3^  lbs.  of  metallic  zinc.  This  process  is  said  to  make  the  wood 
firm,  hard,  and  proof  against  the  attacks  of  insects  and  dry  rot. 

AUken  Process, — In  this  process  the  timber  is  soaked  in  boiling 
water  containing  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt  and  chloride  of 
magnesium.  The  proportion  of  common  salt  to  the  latter  should  be 
7  to  1,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  undissolved  salt  requires  to  be 
kept  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  used  for  steeping.  The  timber 
treated  should  be  free  from  bark,  well  seasoned,  and  thoroughly  dry. 
The  plant  used  at  the  Niddrie  Collieries,  near  Edinburgh,  where  this 
system  is  in  operation,  consists  of  two  rectangular  iron  tanks  made 
of  ^in.  boiler  plate,  19  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide,  and  3  ft.  deep,  built  into 
a  brick  seating  with  a  hearth  beneath.  The  boilers  are  fired  with 
dross,  and  the  tanks  have  a  covering  of  loose  boards. 

The  props  are  boiled  for  forty-eight  hours ;  pitch  pine  and  larch 
require  longer  treatment  than  softer  woods.  When  the  timber  is 
removed  from  the  tanks,  ic  is  stacked  in  a  covered  shed  with  free 
access  of  air,  to  dry,  as  it  is  quite  soft  and  not  fit  for  immediate  use. 
God  of  using  Preparation. — With  the  above  plant  15  tons  of 
timber  can  be  treated  weekly  at  a  cost  of  £2,  12s.  8d.,  or  about 
3s.  6d.  per  ton,  which  represents  about  Is.  5d.  per  100  ft.  of  6-in. 
diameter  prop  wood.     The  plant  itself  costs  about  £100. 

The  process  is  said  to  make  the  timber  brittle,  and  when  it  is  used 
as  *  sleepers '  on  roadways  the  nails  do  not  hold  well,  owing  to  the 
oxidation  occasioned  by  the  salts  present.  To  overcome  this  difficulty 
galvanised  nails  should  be  used.  This  method  of  treating  timber  is 
employed  at  a  nmnber  of  collieries  in  Scotland,  among  which  are  the 
Cadzow  Collieries,  Hamilton;  Auchinraith  Colliery,  Blantyre;  the 
Leven  and  Lochore  Collieries,  Fife ;  and  others. 

Creosote  Methods, — Impregnating  timber  with  crude  creosote,  which 
was  first  tried  in  1842,  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  preserving 
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timber,  but  such  timber  has  the  great  disadvantage,  particularly  for 
mine  work,  of  being  very  readily  ignited,  and  is,  therefore,  less  suitable 
for  underground  work  than  for  other  purposes.  For  railway  sleepers 
at  the  surface,  and  even  underground,  where  no  danger  of  fire  exists, 
creoeoting  adds  greatly  to  the  *  life '  of  the  wood. 

The  effects  of  creosote  are  threefold :  (1)  it  fills  the  pores  and 
prevents  saturation  with  water ;  (2)  it  destroys  organic  life ; 
(3)  the  carbonic  acid  coagulates  the  albiuninoids  present  in  the 
wood  and  prevents  decay. 

Coal  Tar, — Painting  the  timber  with  liquid  tar  is  sometimes 
reeorted  to,  but  this  also  confers  the  disadvantage  of  being  easily 
ignited. 

Painting  the  props  with  ordinary  whitewash  is  also  a  plan  adopted, 
and  one  which  gives  fairly  good  results.  While  preservatives  im- 
doubtedly  prolong  the  life  of  timber  in  imdergroimd  workings,  they 
seem  at  the  same  time  to  decrease  its  strength  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Professor  Louis  has  made  a  number  of  experiments,*  which 
show  that  timber  thoroughly  creosoted  was  diminished  in  strength 
to  the  extent  of  8-6  per  cent.,  while  woods  treated  by  the  Aitken 
process  were  weakened  from  8  to  20  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
kind  of  timber  treated. 

The  following  tablet  shows  the  results  of  tests  made  at  Saint 
Eloy,  on  the  relative  duration  of  differently  preserved  woods  (un- 
preserved  wood  =  30)  in  France,  upon  different  methods  of  treating 
oak,  fir,  pine,  beech,  birch,  and  poplar  woods.  Two  specimens  out 
of  every  ten  experimented  on  were  used  in  the  natural  state.  The 
others  were  treated  with  solutions  of  (1)  tar,  (2)  chloride  of  zinc, 
(3)  sulphate  of  copper,  (4)  sulphate  of  iron,  and  (5)  creosote, 
respectively. 


Name  of 

Name  of  Wood. 

Preaervative. 

Oak. 

Fir. 

Pine. 

Beech. 

Birch. 

Poplar. 

Tar,      .        .         . 

287 

263-6 

87-6 

105-4 

26-2 

160-6 

Chloride  of  zinc,    . 

10-6 

60  0 

26-3 

18-6 

62-5 

347 

Sulphate  of  copper, 

421 

120 

8-0 

1-8 

2-6 

15-6 

Sulphate  of  iron,   . 

18-0 

12-6 

4-2 

47 

37 

2-9 

Creosote, 

17 

2-6 

4-4 

0-6 

3-3 

1-3 

Solutions  of  molasses  have  also  been  used  successfully   on   the 
Continent  and  elsewhere. 

*  TranM.  Insi.  M,  £.,  vol.  Z7.  p.  862. 

t  CampUs-renduB  mensuel  des  AiunUms  de  la  SoeUU  de  VIndtutrie  MiiUraU, 
1890,  p.  226. 
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CHAFTES  X 

WINDING  COAL. 

Preliminary. — The  operation  of  winding  or  raising  the  coal  from 
the  underground  workings  to  the  surface  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  daily  work  of  a  colliery,  for,  in  many  cases, 
the  output  is  limited  oidy  by  the  means  available  for  raising  the 
coal.  When  once  the  winding  machinery  is  erected,  it  is  clear  Uiat 
whatever  the  demands  may  become,  the  quantity  of  coal  raised  per 
day  cannot  exceed  the  capabilities  of  the  machinery  or  the  winding 
power.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  what  may  be  termed  increased 
cost  in  the  winding  gear  is  of  very  small  importance,  when  compared 
to  the  great  advantage  that  may  accrue  from  having,  what  naay 
appear  at  the  time,  superfluous  power  which  can  be  employed  in  case 
of  need  and  if  the  output  is  capable  of  extension.  All  other 
surface  arrangements  must  be  subsidiary  to  the  necessity  of  dealing 
effectively  with  the  coal  when  drawn,  otherwise  much  vexatious 
expense  and  delay  will  be  entailed. 

Pit-head  Frames. — Pit-head  frames  were  at  one  time  almost 
entirely  constructed  of  wood,  but  of  recent  years  wrought  iron  and 
steel  have  been  extensively  used  in  their  construction.  Where  a 
frame  has  to  stand  for  thirty  to  fifty  years,  or  possibly  longer,  it  is 
a  matter  of  economy  to  adopt  iron  or  steel  structures,  as  they  are 
more  stable  and  are  not  liable  to  decay  like  wood  frames.  For  high 
frames,  and  for  the  heavy  loads  now  raised  at  modem  collieries, 
it  is  almost  imperative  to  build  the  frames  of  steel.  In  cases  where 
timber  is  employed  pitch  pine  is  generally  selected,  the  size  of  the 
wood  depending  upon  the  height  of  the  frame  and  the  load  to  be 
raised.  The  following  sizes  are  often  used  in  practice : — for  frames 
20  to  30  ft.  high,  front  stays  and  main  supports  10  to  12  in.  square  ; 
for  frames  30  to  40  ft.  high,  front  stays  and  main  supports  12  to 
14  in.  square  ;  and  for  frames  40  to  60  ft.  high,  the  whole  of  the 
wood  would  be  14  in.  to  18  in.  square. 

Pit-head  frames  are  usually  of  two  kinds,  single  and  double,  both 
sorts  being  largely  used,  tvccording  to  the  preference  of  those  erecting 
^^em  and  the  class  of  work  for  which  they  are  designed.     For  heavy 
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loads  and  where  pumping  is  required  and  tackling  has  to  be  fixed 
to  the  frame,  the  double  type  of  frame  is  most  suitable ;  a  further 


^Mgf 


KiG.  188.— Side  elevation. 


Fio.  189.— Front  stays. 


advantage  being  that   pulleys   for  haulage    ropes    can    easily    be 
erected  on  them,  so  saving  the  erection  of  another  frame  for  them 


Fig.  190. — Back  stays. 


Fig,  191.— Side  elevation. 


close  to  the  pit  mouth  where  the   room   can   often   be   ill   spared. 
Where  no  pumping  is  necessary,  a  good  single  frame  is,  on  the  other 
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haud,  just  as  good  for  winding,  is  neater,  more  easily  erected,  aud 
is  less  expensive  than  a  double  one. 


Fio.  192.— Front  stays. 


Fio.  193.— Back  sUys. 


Figs.    188-193   show   two  good   types  of  double   wood    frames. 


ifma-i 


Figs.  194,  195. — Pit-frames  and  pit  head-geur. 
Figs.   194,   195  show   a  type   much   in    use  at  large   collieries   in 
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ScoUandf  and   known   locally  as  a   'table   frame/      Where   much 

pumping  is  done,  and   block-and- tackle  pulleys   have   often   to  be 

suspended  from  the  frame,  or,  as  is  the  practice  at  some  collieries 

for  the  pulleys  for  haulage  ropes,  as  well  as  the  winding  pulleys, 

to  be  placed  on  the  frame ;  then  this  type  of  table  frame  is  possibly 

the  b^  form  that  can  be  adopted. 
The    whole   construction   should    be    firmly    and    carefully    put 

together  by  careful  and  experienced  workmen,  and  the  parts  fitted 

together  previous  to  its  erection,  so  that   every  part  fits  exactly. 

The  cro68-fitays  should  be  morticed  into  the  uprights,  about  3   in. 

being  generally  allowed,  all  the  parts  being  well  bound  to  each  other 

by  good,  strong  wrought-iron  glands  and  plates.     Fig.    196   shows 

the  details  of  these  glands  and  the  manner  of 

fixing.      The  wood  in   the   frame  should   be 

smoothly  planed,  and  two  or  three  good  coats 

of  paint  should  be  applied  to  preserve  it  from 

the    weather.      It  should  also  be  repainted 

every  second  year  at  least ;  this  will  prevent 

decay  setting  in. 

Generally,  the   back   and   front  stays  are 
fixed  at  the  bottom   on  sole-pieces   running 

across  the  front  of  the  pit  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  end  of  the  back  stays.  These  sole- 
pieces  should  rest  on  a  good  foundation  of 
brick  or  concrete  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  to  prevent  moist  earth  from  coming 
in  contact  with  the  wood,  which  will  help 
greatly  to  prevent  decay.  Probably  the  best 
way  is,  however,  to  omit  these  sole-pieces  and 
to  fix  the  ends  of  both  back  and  front  stays 
into  cast-iron  shoes  which  rest  on,  and  are  firmly  bolted  to,  pillars 
of  masonry  or  concrete.  The  seam  at  the  top  of  the  shoe  should 
be  well  filled  with  putty  to  prevent  water  lodging,  otherwise  this 
method  of  fixing  is  of  little  advantage  so  far  as  the  prevention  of 
decay  is  concerned. 

The  position  of  the  back  stays  in  regard  to  those  in  front  is  a  very 
important  consideration,  as  it  is  on  this  part  of  the  frame  the  tension 
due  to  the  winding  ropes  exerts  itself.  The  back  stays  ought  to 
be  put  up  with  a  fairly  large  angle,  otherwise  the  frame  is  liable 
to  be  drawn  over  by  the  tension  or  pull  on  the  ropes ;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  ought  not  to  be  erected  with  too  large  an  angle,  other- 
wise their  own  weight  will  exert  a  pressure  on  the  front  stays  and 
tend  to  push  the  latter  out  of  position. 

A  good  plan  is  to  make  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  the 
shaft  and  the  foot  of  the  back  stays  about  equal  in  length  to  the 
height  of  the  frame,  or  even  longer;  or  else  the  distance  should 
equal  the  height  of  the  frame  multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  angle 


Fio.  196.— Manner  uf 
fixing  glands. 
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mado  by  the  ropes  with  the  pulley  and  drum.  Suppose  the  pit- 
head frame  is  60  ft.  high,  and  that  the  angle  that  the  ropes  make 
between  the  drum  and  pulley  is  50*,  then  60  x  sine  50'  (0*7660) 
=  45*96  ft.,  the  distance  the  back  stay  ought  to  be  from  the  centre 
of  the  shaft.  The  position  for  the  back  stays  may  also  be  found 
graphically  by  employing  the  principle  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces. 
Let  xy  he  the  ground  line  (fig.  197),  d  the  position  of  the  drum, 
and  p  the  position  of  the  pit-head  pulley.  Draw  a  line  a  d  between 
these  two,  and  another  line  ae  representing  the  part  of  the  rope 
hanging  in  the  shaft  to  which  the  Ic^  is  attached.  Ascertain  what 
the  total  load  to  be  raised  amounts  to.     Now,  along  the  lines  ad 


Fio.  197. 

and  ac,  two  forces  which  are  equal  and  opposite  to  each  other 
will  be  acting,  the  force  along  ad  being  that  due  to  the  pull  of 
the  engine  required  to  raise  the  load,  while  the  force  along  the 
line  ac  will  be  exerted  by  the  load  iteelf  pulling  in  a  downward 
direction.  With  any  suitable  scale,  say  1  in.  to  represent  1  ton 
of  load,  lay  off  the  distance  a  c  equal  to  the  total  load,  and  along 
the  line  a  d  lay  off  the  same  distance  a  g ;  but  to  allow  for  con- 
tingencies, such  as  undue  strain  due  to  an  over-wind,  wind  pressure, 
etc.,  it  is  better  to  make  the  distance  a  h  along  the  line  a  d  equal 
to  twice  a c.  From  the  point  h  draw  a  line  be  parallel  to  a c,  and 
another  line  ce  parallel  to  aft;  a  line  joining  the  points  ae 
represents  the  resultant  of  the  forces  a  c  and  a  6,  and  the  point  / 
where  it  cuts  the  ground  line  will  be  the  position  for  the  back  stay. 

Iron  or  Steel  Frames. — As  already  stated,  pit-head  frames  are 
oft^n  constructed  of  iron  or  steel.     On  the  Continent  the  frames  are 
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some^mes  made  of  tubular  material,  but  this  type  of  frame  has 
never  come  much  into  use  in  Britain  ;  those  most  generally  em- 
ployed being  constructed  either  on  the  lattice  girder  principle  or  of 
angle  iron  in  conjunction  with  box  girders. 

Figs.  198,  199  show  a  frame  mainly  made  in  this  way,  70  ft.  high, 
which  is  less  expensive  than  a  lattice  girder  frame.  The  cost  of 
such  a  frame  would  be  about  £350,  including  erection.     At  Palace 


Fig.  198. — Steel  frame  (side  elevation). 


KiG.  199. -Steel  frame 
(back  stays). 


Colliery  and  Bent  Colliery,  Hamilton,  the  principal  parts  of  the 
frames  are  constructed  of  ordinary  railway  rails  and  lattice  work  on 
Uie  back  stays.  Figs.  200-203  show  this  class  of  frame,  which  makes 
both  a  neat  and  strong  erection. 

Winding  Engines. — Winding  engines  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz.  :  (1)  Direct-acting  coupled  engines;  (2)  non-direct-acting 
geared  engines,  either  of  which  may  be  horizontal  or  vertical.  The 
best  type  of  winding  machinery  is  a  pair  of  coupled   direct-acting 
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Fio.  200.— Side  elevation. 
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engines  placed  horizontally,  as  they  are  efficient,  compact,  easily 
cleaned  and  repaired,  and  well  in  view  of  the  engincman.  Figs.  204, 
205  show  the  general  arrangement  of  a  pair  of  horizontal  direct- 
acting  engines. 

Condensing  and  expansion  forms  of  winding  engines  have  not  been 
much  used  owing  to  their  difficulty  of  application  for  colliery  work, 
the  rapid  winding  and  frequent  starting  and  stopping  being  against 
their  working  economically.  At  a  few  collieries,  however,  they  have 
been  employed  with  fairly  good  results. 

Coupled  engines   working  at   high   pressure  and   provided    with 
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It  should  be  as  direct-acting  as  possible,  i,e.  the  connecting  parts  between 

the  piston  and  the  crank  shaft  should  be  few  in  number,  as  each  part 

entails  a  waste  of  power. 
The  moying  parts  should  be  strong  to  resist  stresses,  and  at  the  same  time 

light  enough  to  offer  no  undue  resistance  to  motion.     Farts  rooTing 

upon  each  other  should  be  carefully  and  smoothly  machined  in  order 

to  reduce  friction  to  a  minimum. 
The  steam  should  reach  the  cylinder  easily  at  the  proper  time,  and  should 

also  be  able  to  leave  the  cylinder  as  easily. 
The  engine  should  be  capable  of  being  readily  and  immediately  stopped, 

started,  or  reversed. 

Speed  of  Engine, — The  speed  of  winding  engines  varies  according 
to  the  size  and  class  of  engine,  but  250  to  400  ft.  per  minute,  as  the 
rate  of  piston  travel,  is  considered  good  speed  for  winding  engines. 

Position  of  Winding  Engine, — The  laying  down  of  the  winding 
engine  in  a  proper  position  is  a  very  important  matter.  The  exact 
site  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  position  of  the  winding  drum,  as 
the  engines  should  be  placed  at  a  suitable  distance  back  from  the 
shaft  to  afford  sufficient  inclination  for  the  ropes  from  the  pit-head 
pulleys  to  the  drum. 

The  distance  that  the  drum  should  be  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft 
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is  equal  to  about  1  to  1|  times  the  height  of  the  pit-head  frame, 
which  will  give  a  fairly  good  angle  for  the  ropes  to  work  at  Some- 
times the  position  of  the  drum  is  fixed  so  as  to  give  the  winding  ropes 
an  inclination  of  45*  with  the  pulleys. 

Having  determined  the  exact  position  of  the  drum  in  relation  to 
the  shaft,  it  must  be  set  off  with  great  accuracy,  either  by  measure- 
ment alone  or  with  the  aid  of  the  theodolite. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  to  get  the  exact  centre  of  the  shaft, 
or  centre  of  barring  on  either  side  of  the  pit,  by  means  of  two  cords, 
a  a}  and  b  b^  (fig.  206),  stretched  across  the  pit  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  From  the  centre  of  these  two  cords  take  another  cord 
o  c,  equal  in  length  to  the  distance  the  drum  has  to  be  placed  from 
the  centre  of  the  shaft,  and  drive  a  stake  at  c.  If  the  cord  is  in  a 
straight  line,  the  point  r  will  be  the  centre  line  for  the  drum,  but  it 
should   be   tested  by  two  side  cords,  a  c  and  u^  c,  the  exact  lengths 
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of    which    can  be  calculated,   since    ac^  =  oc^-\-oa\   and   likewise 
ai  c*=«oc^  +  tf'  o^.     Both  these  cords  should  then  be  taken,  and  if  the 
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Engine  Seats, — Winding  engines  are  secured  in  their  position  by 
seats  of  wood,  brick,  or  concrete,  or  a  combination  of  the  two  latter. 
For  small  single  cylinder  engines  wood  seats  may  be  used,  as  they 
arc  easily  put  into  position  and  are  cheap  at  first  cost ;  but  they  have 
the  disadvantage  of  being  easily  set  on  fire  and  are  not  so  stable  as 
brick  or  concrete.  The  wood  may  be  either  pitch  pine  or  oak  logs — 
generally  the  former  is  used — the  principal  beams  being  18  in.  to 

24  in.   square    and    the 
Batter  »>er  ft                                                            others    12  in.   to   16  in. 

square.  For  an  engine 
with  cylinder  18  in.  dia- 
meter, sixteen  or  eighteen 
beams  would  be  required, 
and,  as  pitch  pine  costs 
Is.  6d.  per  cubic  foot,  the 
cost  of  the  engine  seat 
would  be  from  £20  to 
£30.  Figs  207-209  show 
the  arrangement  of  a 
wooden  seat. 

Brick  or  concrete  seats 
are,  however,  preferable 
to  those  made  of  wood, 
as  they  give  the  engines 
a  firmer  foundation  and 
a  more  solid  bed,  and 
are  not  susceptible  to 
fire.  Figs.  210-212  show 
the  construction  of  such 
a  seat  composed  of  brick 
and  concrete  for  a  pair 
of  horizontal  winding 
engines,    with    cylinders 

25  in.  diameter.  To  fix 
the  binding  bolts,  wood 
rhones   4  in.  square  are 

generally  built  in  at  the  exact  position  for  each  bolt,  and  a  set  of 
*  pigeon-holes '  left  along  the  foot  of  the  seat  to  fix  the  washers  and 
cotter  on  the  binding  bolt.  Brickwork  for  engine  seats  costs  about 
158.  per  cubic  yard,  including  labour,  etc. ;  cement  alone  18s.  per 
cubic  yard ;  and  concrete  alone,  18s.  to  12s.  6d.  per  cubic  yard. 

Winding  Bopes. — The  different  forms  of  winding  ropes  used  are  : 
(1)  flat,  (2)  circular,  (3)  tapered;  and  the  materials  used  in  their 
construction  are :  (a)  hemp  or  other  fibres,  (6)  iron,  (c)  steel.  Hemp 
ropes  may  be  conveniently  used  for  shallow  pits  and  light  loads, 
because  of  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  made  to  coil  round 
small  drums.     They  are  also  much  used  on  winches  for  other  colliery 


Fias.  210-212.— Plan,  end  and  side  elevation  of 
brick  and  concrete  seat 
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work.  The  great  objection  to  their  use  under  other  conditions  is 
their  weight ;  the  weight  of  hemp  rope  for  a  breaking  load  of  20  tons 
would  be  about  20  lbs.  per  fathom,  while  the  weight  of  a  steel  rope  for 
the  same  breaking  load  (20  tons)  would  only  be  about  6  lbs.  per  fathom. 
On  the  Continent  of  Europe  ropes  made  of  Manilla  and  of  aloe  fibres 
are  greatly  in  favour,  even  for  very  heavy  loads  and  deep  pits,  and 
seem  to  be  preferred  to  steel  ropes,  and  they  are  said  to  give  good 
results  both  as  to  wear  and  safety. 

Iron  Bopes  are  still  a  good  deal  used,  and  are  recommended  by 
some  as  superior  to  steel,  both  as  regards  wear  and  in  affording 
better  indications  before  breaking,  besides  being  more  pliable.  But 
with  the  different  qualities  of  steel  now  in  use,  these  advantages 
over  steel  ropes  no  longer  hold  good,  as  varieties  of  the  latter  can 
now  be  had  suitable  for  work  under  almost  any  circumstances. 

There  are  four  qualities  of  steel  wire  used  for  making  winding 
ropes,  viz. : — 

per  sq.  in.  sectional  area. 
Extra  plough  steel  with  breaking  strain  of  110  to  120  tons. 
Mild  „  „  „  95  to  100 

Best  patent       „  „  „  80  to    85 

Bessemer  „  „  ,,  40  to    45 

For  shallow  pits  where  the  load  is  light,  it  is  found  that  Bessemer 
steel  ropes  are  the  most  economical,  because  the  first  cost  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  that  for  those  made  from  higher  qualities  of 
steel. 

Flat  Steel  Bopes. — This  kind  of  rope  is  not  much  used  for  winding, 
nor  is  it  to  be  recommended  for  such  purposes.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  get  a  perfect  flat  rope  than  a  circular  one  ;  the  latter  throughout 
being  made  by  machinery,  whereas  the  stitching  of  the  flat  rope  is 
done  by  hand.     The  disadvantages  of  flat  ropes  are  : — 

Greater  first  cost,  such  ropes  being  30  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,   more 

costly  than  circular  ones. 
Very  much  shorter  life. 
Greater  liability  to  failure. 

Against  this,  the  only  advantage  is  the  greater  diameter  of  the 
drum  of  the  descending  rope  which  assists  to  lift  the  load  at  the 
beginning  of  the  wind. 

Circular  Ropes. — These  ropes  are  most  largely  used  and  are  made 
of  from  four  to  seven  strands,  each  stmnd  consisting  of  five  to  thirty- 
seven  wires,  and  for  some  purposes  even  more.  Haulage  ropes  are 
preferably  made  of  six  strands,  containing  seven  wires  each.  The 
strands  are  usually  laid  round  a  hemp  core,  made  of  long  fibre  Russian 
hemp,  or  where  clips  are  used,  as  in  haulage,  of  Manilla  hemp,  which 
has  a  harder  fibre  and  is  less  liable  to  deteriorate.  This  hemp  core 
should  be  carefully  treated  with  linseed  oil  or  other  preservative,  to 
prevent  wasting  from  internal  friction. 

Wire  of  a  soft  quality  steel  is  preferable  for  haulage,  especially 
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where  clips  are  used,  and  because  it  beuds  round  quick  curree 
with  case,  and  winds  round  small  pulleys  without  injury.  The 
essential  features  in  a  good  winding  rope  are  flexibility  and  strength, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  these  qualities  with  the  least  possible 
weight.  The  weight  of  a  winding  rope  is  a  very  important  matter ; 
the  dead  weight  to  be  lifted  by  the  engine  should  be  as  little  as 
possible.  Another  point  to  be  considered  is  that  the  strength  of  the 
rope  is  in  some  degree  dependent  on  its  own  weight,  as  the  weight  of 
the  portion  suspended  in  the  shaft  must  be  subtracted  from  that  of 
the  safe  load. 

Life  or  DurahUity  of  Ropes, — This  will  in  a  great  measure  depend 
on  the  treatment  they  receive  and  the  work  performed  daily.  Mr 
W.  E.  Hipkins  states  that  the  life  of  a  rope  will  depend  on  the 
following  points : — 

The  quality  and  temper  of  the  wire,  having  regard  to  the  stresses  the  rope 
has  to  bear,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  to  work. 

Its  construction  as  regards  niunber  of  wires,  strands,  and  nature  of  cor«. 

The  ratio  of  the  lay  oi  its  wires  to  that  of  its  strands,  and  their  proportioiis 
to  the  diameter  of  the  drum  or  pullejr  over  which  it  works. 

The  nature  of  the  dressing  with  which  it  is  lahricated,  and  the  mode  and 
frequency  of  its  application. 

The  number  and  angle  of  the  turns  it  is  required  to  make  in  worldng. 

All  ropes  ought  to  be  well  tested  at  stated  intervals,  by  taking  a 
piece  nearest  the  cage  and  applying  tensile  and  torsion  tests  to  each 
individual  wire.  The  tensile  test  consists  in  fracturing  the  wire  by 
direct  stress.  The  torsion  test  means  that  the  wire  must  stand  a 
certain  niunber  of  twists  in  a  length  of  8  in.  without  cracking.  The 
bending  test  is  sometimes  used  at  collieries,  and  consists  in  fixing 
a  single  wire  in  a  vice,  and  then  bending  it  at  right  angles  a  given 
number  of  times  to  see  whether  the  wire  shows  signs  of  failure. 

Winding  ropes  should  also  be  re-capped  at  least  every  six  months, 
as  this  gives  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  inside  wires,  and  also 
changes  the  lifting  point  of  the  rope  on  the  pit-head  pulleys.  Rop^ 
should  also  be  well  dressed  or  lubricated,  the  lubricaiit  to  be  applied 
with  a  stiff  brush.  Wherever  practicable,  the  rope  should  be  allowed 
to  run  through  a  trough,  having  brushes  filled  with  the  lubricant 
fixed  on  either  side.  Ropes  treated  with  a  good  lubricant  last  from 
25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  longer.  The  dressing  should  be  applied 
at  least  once  a  week.  A  good  lubricant  is  made  from  the  following 
ingredients :  tar,  summer  oil,  mica  and  axle  grease,  in  varying  pro- 
portions to  suit  varying  conditions.  The  tar  and  oil  must  be  free 
from  acids.  This  combination  is  said  to  thoroughly  penetrate  the 
wires  and  prevents  rust  and  so  fills  the  cable  as  to  give  it  an  appear- 
ance of  solidity ;  it  resists  water  successfully,  and  does  not  strip.  It 
is  stated  to  cost  only  about  one-eighth  as  much  as  ordinary  lubricants, 
and  to  give  better  results. 

Care  and  Management  of  Eopes.— Wire  ropes  ought  to  be  care- 
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fully  stored,  and  should  on  no  account  be  placed  on  the  ground,  but 
upon  sound  planks  raised  several  inches  from  the  soil,  so  that  they 
may  be  kept  free  from  damp ;  they  should  also  be  covered  over  with 
tarpaulin  and  inspected  frequently,  besides  having  a  coating  of  some 
lubricant  at  regular  intervals.  Care  should  be  taken  in  uncoiling 
wire  ropes  to  prevent  *  kinking ' ;  they  should,  during  the  process,  be 
placed  on  a  reel  or  drum  when  being  *  paid '  out.  During  working, 
the  greatest  stress  on  a  rope  being  at  the  moment  of  starting,  every 
care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  perfect  steadiness,  as  jerking  is  very 
bad  for  ropes.  No  rope  should  ever  be  changed  from  a  larger  to  a 
smaller  drum,  but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  change  it  from  a  smaller  to 
a  larger. 

If  the  following  precautions  are  taken  and  carefully  carried  out, 
few  accidents  will  occur  to  winding  ropes : — 

Chooee  a  good  quality  of  rope  from  a  maker  of  good  repate,  and  pay  a  fair 

price  for  it 
ICake  minute  examinations  of  the  rope  at  frequent  intervals. 
Protect  the  rope  as  far  as  possible  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and 

from  water  by  frequently  lubricating  it 
Recap  the  rope  and  reverse  it  every  six  months. 
Test  portions  at  regular  intervals. 
Discard  the  rope  after  it  has  been  in  use  a  certain  fixed  time,  even  if  it  is 

apparently  sound,  so  far  as  outside  examination  shows. 

A  careful  record  ought  to  be  kept  of  all  ropes,  showing  the  length 
of  time  at  work  and  the  quantity  of  mineral  raised  by  them,  and  also 
the  speed  at  which  they  worked,  as  it  is  only  by  doing  so  that  a  fair 
comparison  can  be  instituted  between  different  ropes. 

Bope  Cappings  or  Attachments. — The  proper  capping  of  winding 
ropes  is  of  great  importance,  for  it  is  at  such  attachments  that  the 
rope  wears  quickest,  and  consequently  where  it  will  be  most  likely  to 
give  way.     The  cappings  are  fixed  on  the  ropes  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

In  the  old  method,  which  is  still  used  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  capping  is  formed  by  two  semicircular  sockets  which  nearly 
surround  the  rope,  thickened  out  at  the  bottom  end  and  formed  into 
a  link  for  attachhig  to  the  cage  chains  (fig-  219).  The  rope  is  fixed 
in  this  cap  by  rivets  which  pass  through  the  capping  and  rope.  To 
seciure  the  rope  properly,  a  part  of  the  end  is  taken  and  the  wire 
strands  frayed  out  and  bent  hsLck  on  themselves,  the  part  of  the  rope 
to  which  this  is  done  being  firmly  wound  with  tarred  cord  and 
tapered  upward,  to  suit  the  shape  of  the  capping  or  sockets  When 
this  is  finished  the  socket  is  fitted  on,  and  holes  are  carefully  made 
through  the  rope  with  a  marlinspike,  to  coincide  with  the  rivet  holes 
in  the  capping ;  as  each  hole  is  made,  a  rivet  is  driven  through  and 
well  hammered  when  in  position.  This  method  gives  fairly  good 
results  if  the  riveting  is  done  carefully,  but  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  damaging  the  wires  when  the  rivet  holes  are  being 
made. 
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Another  method  is  to  use  a  socket  with  hoops,  as  iu  figs.  213-215. 
The  rope  is  treated  as  already  described,  and  drawn  into  the  socket, 
and  the  rings  then  liammered  firmly  down  into  position.  A  third 
method  is  to  use  a  solid  conical  socket  or  capping,  which  requires 
neither  rings  nor  rivets  (see  fig.  216).  The  capping  is  made 
with  a  conical  opening,  and  through  this  opening,  and  for  some 
feet  beyond,  the  end  of  the  rope  is  drawn.  The  strands  are  now 
opened  up  as  before,  and  laid  back  over  themselves,  some  of  the 
wires  being  cut  off,  and  the  rest  carefully  wound  with  copper  wire 
until  the  end  of  the  rope  itself  assumes  a  conical  form ;  it  is  now 
drawn  into  the  socket  and  is  ready  for  use.  Except  under  very 
exceptional  circumstances,  it  will  be  impossible  to  draw  the  thick  end 


A = wire  roj>e. 

B = socket  or  capping. 

C= hollow  conical  plug. 

D  =  wire  lapping  on  rope. 

£ = ends  of  wire  of  the  rope 
turned  back  over  the 
cone. 

F=wire  binding. 

G=  loose  rings. 


Figs.  213-215.  Fio.  216. 

of  the  rope  through  the  small  end  of  the  socket  unless  the  capping 
were  to  split,  which  rarely  happens.  For  additional  security  where 
heavy  loads  require  to  be  raised,  a  collar  is  shrunk  on.  Figs.  218,  219 
show  the  method  of  attaching  flat  and  circular  ropes  respectively 
with  capels  and  clamps. 

Strength  of  Ropes. — The  strength  of  ropes  naturally  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  constructed.  In 
winding-ropes  a  large  margin  of  strengtii  should  be  allowed,  and  the 
gross  load,  including  the  weight  of  the  rope  between  the  pit-head 
pulley  and  the  cage  at  the  commencement  of  the  lift,  shoidd  never 
— except  in  rare  cases — exceed  one- tenth  of  the  breaking  strain. 

The  following  formulae  are  often  used  for  finding  the  size  of  ropes 
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for  a  given  load,  or  to  calculate  the  breaking  load  for  a  given  size  of 
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These  formulae  do  not  allow  for  the  weight  of  rope  hanging  in  the  shaft,  and  to 
correct  this,  a  second  formula  may  be  employed. 

Let  L=lead  of  full  cage  in  tons. 
</= depth  of  pit  in  fathoms. 
M  =  factor  of  safety. 
C= circumference  of  rope  in  inches. 


/-         ^ 

iC=        V5 

V   M     1-1: 


(l)ThenC=  ^  / 1'5  d  ....         for  iron  ropes. 

X  2240 


V   M"l-1) 


(2)  ^=./_3_        rf •  •         for  steel  ropes. 

V   M     1-1x2240 

Examples. — Find  the  circumference  of  {a)  a  hemp,  (6)  iron,  (c)  plough-steel 
rope  for  a  safe  working  load  of  4  *5  tons. 

/4^^x  10        

(o)  C  =  ^     ;        =  V180    =13'4  inches  for  a  hemp  rope. 

(6)0=^—-^     =V30      =5*47      „       ,,  an  iron  rope. 

(c)  C  =  .y/t^^^=  <^il-25=  8-86      „       „  a  plough-steel  rope. 
Or,  by  second  formulae,  supposing  depth  of  pit  was  160  fins. : — 
Then  C=      771^1=^:^^  =  ^5  =  3.68  in^for  a  plough^eel 
V    10     1-1x2240 

Weight  of  Ropbs. 

p  J  Let  w?= weight  of  rope  in  lbs.  yer  fathom.  (I)  Then  tr=c*  x  ^25  for  hemp  ropes, 
j  <;= circumference  of  rope  m  inches.     (2)  w=c^x'9   for  steel  ropes. 

The  weight  of  rope  in  above  calculations  would  be : 

ti;=(18'4  )*x  •25  =  44*89  lbs.  per  fathom  for  hemp  rope. 
and«;=(  3-63)«x'9  =11-90         ,,  ,,  steel  rope. 


Strength  of  Cage  Chains. 
Let  to  =  safe  working  load  in  tons. 

;  nf  an  in    /Jl^thaV      Th«n  «>=       . 

2-5  xM 


d\        D = diameter  of  iron  in  eighths  of  an  in.  (i-ths).     Then  v>=^^  ~ 


I     u. 


factor  of  safety  (10  for  cage  chains).  . '.  D  =  \/w  x  M  x  2-6. 

Example. — What  size  or  diameter  of  iron  should  be  used  in  cage  chains  for 
above  calculations  f 

D  =  \/4*5x  10x2-5 

=  10-6  eighths  or  -^ = 1|  in.  diameter  of  iron. 

o 
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To  find  the  weight  of  chains, 

Let  W  =  weight  in  lbs.  per  fathonL 

D= diameter  iu  sixteenths  of  an  inch. 

Then  Vf=D^x  -21 ;  for  above  size  of  chain  W=(20J«x  '21. 

=  84  lbs.  per  fathom. 

The  weight  varies  with  the  length  of  link,  but  for  ordinary  makes  the  above 
giTes  the  average  weight. 

Counterbalancing. — The  load  of  a  winding  engine  is  often  a  very 
▼arying  quantity,  particularly  in  deep  shafts,  and  the  power  of  the 
engine  cannot  under  such  circumstances  be  utilised  to  the  best 
advantage,  hence  the  necessity  of  some  compensating  arrangement 
to  equalise  the  load  during  the  '  wind.'  Balancing  the  load  can  be 
effected  by  different  methods,  such  as  by — 

(1)  The  chain  and  staple  arrangement 

(2)  By  the  tail  rope  method. 

(3)  By  using  conical  or  spiral  drums. 

(4)  By  Koepe's  system  of  winding. 

Chain  and  Staple  Arrangement, — In  this  method  of  counter- 
balancing, a  staple  pit  is  required  in  addition  to  the  winding  shaft 
(fig.  220).  The  depth  of  this  staple  is  such  that  when  the  cage  is  at 
the  beginning  of  the 
wind,  the  heavy  chain 
which  is  attached  to 
the  drum  shaft,  and 
which  is  used  as  a 
balance,  will  be  hang- 
ing at  the  top  of  the 
staple ;  its  weight  at 
this  position  will 
assist  the  winding- 
engine  when  most 
required,  t.e.  at  the 
start  of  the  lift,  and 
when  the  cages  are  at 
mid  shaft  the  whole 
of  the  chain  will  have 
accumulated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  staple. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  wind,  when  often  the  load  is  a  negative 
quantity,  the  chain  will  again  be  raised  to  the  top  of  the  staple 
ready  for  another  wind.  Thus  during  the  first  half  of  the  wind,  and 
when  the  load  is  greatest,  the  engine  is' assisted ;  in  the  latter  half, 
when  the  load  is  a  diminishing  quantity,  the  engine  is  retarded  and 
brought  more  easily  to  a  stop.  The  disadvantage  of  this  method  is, 
that  it  often  requires  a  staple  pit  40  to  50  yds.  deep,  involving 
considerable  expense. 


Fio.  220. — Chain  and  staple  balance. 
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Tail  Rope  Method, — In  this  system  of  balancing,  a  '  tail  rope,'  of 
the  same  weight  as  the  winding  ropes,  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
each    cage,   and   passes   round   a   beam,   placed 
aci-oss  the  shaft,  and  below  the  level  of  the  pit^ 
bottom  (see  fig.  221).     A   pulley  working  in  a 
sliding  frame  was  at  first  used  in  this  method 
instead  of  a  beam,  but  it  does  not  work  so  well, 
as  the  rope  is  apt  to  get  off  the  pulley,  or  to  pull 
it  out  of  position.      When   the   pit   is  deep  no 
pulley  or  beam  is   required,  the  weight  of  the 
rope  causing  it  to  form  a  natural  loop  of  itself. 
This  system  of  counterbalancing  has  been  found 
to  give  good  results,  but  it  is  most  suitable  for 
shafts  that  are   comparatively  free   from  croBs 
buntons,  pump  rods,  pipes,  and  other  apparatus, 
although   the   writer    has    seen   it    suo^safully 
applied     in     rectangular    shafts,     where    cross 
buntons  are   necessary.      The   tail  rope  should 
be  attached   to  a   bar  of   iron   laid   across  the 
bottom  of  the  cage,  the  strength  of  the  bar  being 
less  than  that  of  the   rope,  so   that   in  case  di 
accident  the   latter   may  give  way  rather  than 
the  rope. 

Coiiical  or  Spiral    Drums, — ^This   method  of 

counterbalancing  would  be  one  of  the  best  that 

Fio.  221.— Tail       could  be  adopted,  but  to  obtain  perfect  balance, 

rope  method.  &nd  at  the  same  time  to  get  a  satisfactory  degree 

of  wear  out  of  the  ropes,  the  drums  would  often 

require  to  be  25  or  30  ft.  in  diameter,  which  would  make  them  very 

heavy  and  expensive.     Hence  such  drums  are  not  much  used,  and 

/  where  they  were 

**^^^  employed,     they 

I  have     been    dis- 

'  carded  owing  to 

accidents  taking 
place  by  the  rope 
slipping  on  the 
I  drum.  To  pre- 
vent slipping,  a 
spiral  groove  wa^ 
sometimes  turned 
on  the  drum.  In 
many    cases    the 

Fio.  222.— Conical  or  spiral  drums.  ^P"*^    ^8    ^Mt  on 

the  drum  by 
nvetmg  an  angle  iron  on  shell  plates  or  an  openwork  frame,  the  angle 
iron  forming  a  continuous  spiral  from  end  to  end  of  the  sloping 
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portion  of  the  dnim  (fig.  222).  By  this  method  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  rope  to  slip.  The  drum  is  usually  so  arranged  that 
aeyeral  coils  of  the  rope  wind  round  the  flat  centre  part  of  the  drum. 
This  enables  the  latter  to  be  made  smaller  at  the  large  diameter  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

To  find  the  ratio  between  the  large  and  small  diameters  of  such 
drums  the  following  rule  may  be  used  :  — 


Let  a  =  full  cage  at  pit-bottom. 
6= empty  cage  at  pit- top. 
c= loaded  cage  at  pit- top. 


Theii{(a  x  x)  -  (6  x  y)}  =  {(c  x  y)  -  (rf  x  a-)) 


rf= empty  cage  at  bottom. 

a; = diameter  of  small  drum  in  ft. 

y=         „  large        „ 

axrf  cxb 


&t€tmpU, — Suppose  full  weight  of  cage  at  pit-bottom  is  4  tons,  full  cage  at  top 
is  3  tons,  empty  cage  at  bottom  4  tons,  and  empty  cage  at  top  1)  tons ;  let  Bma\\ 
diameter  of  drum  be  12  f t ;  find  what  diameter  large  drum  would  require  to  be 
under  aboTe  conditions. 

HeTea  =  4,  6  =  1-5,  c  =  8,  rf=4,  anda:  =  12.     .'.  y  =  ^111^)  =  21 -83  ft. 

3  4- 1  '5 

.  •.  y,  the  diameter  of  the  large  drum,  would  require  to  be  21 )  ft 

Ko6p6's  SjTstem  of  Winding. — This  system  of  winding  was 
invented  to  secure  a  properly  balanced  load.  Instead  of  a  drum,  as 
in  ordinary  winding  arrangements, 
a  large  pulley  is  used,  and  only  a 
single  winding  rope  is  required. 
The  same  rope  extends  all  the  way 
from  one  cage  up  over  a  pulley 
on  the  head-gear,  round  the  engine 
pulley,  back  over  the  second  pulley 
on  the  head-gear,  down  to  the 
other  cage,  then  to  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft,  where  it  forms  a  loop, 
and  lastly  up  to  the  cage  from 
which  it  started.  The  friction 
between  the  rope  and  the  engine 
pulley  is  sufficient  to  raise  the 
useful  load,  which  represents  all 
the  work  required  to  be  done  by 
the  engine,  since  the  rope  is 
balanced  in  every  position  of  the 
cages. 

This  system  has  never  had  any 
extended  application  for  winding 
in  Britain.  At  the  few  places 
where  it  was  adopted,  it  has  since  been  discarded  for  the  ordinary 
arrangement.  In  working,  it  was  found  that  the  winding  pulley  did 
not  give  sufficient  gripping  power,  and  the  rope  was  apt  to  slip,  and 


Figs.  228,  224.— Koep^  system  of 
winding. 
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Figs.  225,  226.— Spring  attachment  for  winding  ropes. 
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allow  the  cages  to  run  back.  Another  danger  was  that  if  the  rope 
broke,  both  cages  would  fall  to  the  bottom.  To  overcome  these 
difficulties,  a  modification  of  this  system  has  been  adopted,  in  which 
two  additional  pidlejs  are  used  below  those  of  the  head-gear,  and  at 
right  angles  to  them,  over  each  of  which  a  rope  extends  from  one 
cage  to  the  other.  These  safety  ropes  are  meant  to  prevent  the 
cages  from  falling  away  in  the  event  of  the  main  winding  rope 
breaking.  A  balance  rope  is  also  used,  which  is  attached  to  the 
bottoms  of  the  cages  and  passes  round  a  beam  in  the  pit-bottom. 
Bedndng  the  Strain  on  winding  Ropes. — As  the  greatest  strain 
on  a  winding  rope  is  at  the  moment  of  starting,  various  appliances 
have  been  introduced  to  reduce  this  as  much  as  possible.  One  of  the 
first  methods  was  to  put  pieces  of  india-rubber  below  the  *  mingles, '  or 
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Gage  Guides  or  Conductors. —  Wood  Guides. — The  cage  is  directed 
in  the  shaft  by  guides,  which  may  be  made  by  either  (a)  wood,  (b) 
iron  or  steel,  (c)  wire  rope  or  circular  rods  of  iron.  Wood  guides  are 
usually  made  of  pitch  pine,  the  size  depending  on  the  loads  raised. 
For  cages  holding  one  tub  the  guides   would   be   4   in.  x  3  in.  or 

4  in.  X  4  in.,  and  for  double  cages  with  two   tubs,  5  in.  x  4   in.  or 

5  in.  X  5  in.     The  guides  are  cut  into  lengths  of  12  to  30  ft.,  18  and 
24  ft.  being  lengths  commonly  used.     They  are  fixed  to  the  cross 


Figs.  227,  228. — Spring  ooupliug. 


buntons  in  the  shaft,  and  joined  together  as  shown  in  figs.  229, 
230,  231.  Fig.  231  shows  a  common  method  of  joining  them  by 
an  ordinary  *  butt '  joint,  with  a  piece  of  wood  4  in.  x  4  in. 
to  stiffen  them,  fixed  at  the  joint  by  means  of  bolts  having  their 
heads  counter-sunk  in  the  face  of  the  guide  so  as  not  to  catch  the 
shoe,  attached  to  the  cage,  in  passing ;  or  very  often  an  iron  plate 
about  I  in.  x  3J  in.  is  used  with  an  ordinary  butt  joint  as  before 
(see  fig,  230).  A  *  scarf '  joint  is  also  used  and  an  iron  fixed  as  before, 
with  bolts  having  their  heads  counter-sunk  (see  fig.  229).  Wood 
guides  are  most  suitable  for  rectangular  shafts  in  which  cross  buntons 
are  necessary  for  their  construction  ;  they  are  easily  fixed,  cheap  at 
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first  cost  (about  Is.  6d.  per  cubic  foot),  but  on  becoming  worn  require 
frequent  repairs  and  are  very  liable  to  cause  accidents. 

Iran  and  Steel  Guides, — ^These  guides  are  now  very  largely  used. 
They  are  made  somewhat  in  the  style  of  an  ordinary  rail  for  surface 
use,  and  weigh  from  40  to  60  lbs.  per  yard  Great  care  is  required 
in  fixing  these  guides  to  fit 
them  to  the  proper  gauge,  and 
to  have  all  joints  even  and 
perfectly  vertical,  because  if 
they  are  not  well-fitted  to  begin 
with,  they  give  a  great  deal  of 
trouble. 

Fig.  232  shows  the  ordinary 
method  of  fixing  them;  each 
*  chair'  should  carry  the  weight 
of  the  guide  above  it,  as  they 
should  not  rest  on  one  another, 
but  a  small  space  should  be 
left  at  each  joint  to  allow  for 
contraction     and      expansion. 

The  space    for   admitting  the 

guide  into  the  chair  is  made  a 

little  smaller  for  the  top  side, 

so  that  a  small  portion  requires 

to  be  taken  out  of  the  guide 

to    admit    it,    the    projecting  y^^g^  229,  230,  231.— Cage  guides. 

parts  acting  as  a  support  for  it. 

These  rail  guides  should  be  made  of  steel,  as  iron,  having  very 

much  less  elasticity,  causes  a  greater  degree  of  vibration  in  the  cage, 

which  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  rapid  winding. 
Briarfs  Method  of  Fixing  Guides.—ln  this  method  of  fixing  steel 


Qui  dm 
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Figs.  232. — Iron  guides. 

guides,  which  is  so  common  on  the  Continent,  a  single  series  of  H 
girders,  9  ft.  10  in.  apart,  divide  the  shaft. 

Each  guide  is  19*66  ft.  long,  which  allows  a  slight  play  between 
the  joints.  Previous  to  being  fixed,  the  buntons  are  carefully  notched 
to  receive  the  foot  of  the  raU  to  a  depth  of  039  in.  and  to  a  width 

15 
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of  4-33  in.  Figs.  233,  234  show  the  method  of  fixing  the  guides. 
Two  steel  glands  a  a  secure  the  rail  c  to  the  buntons,  one  above  and 
another  below,  and  are  made  to  grip  the  guide  firmly  by  a  pair  of  bolto 
6  6  passing  through  them.  To  prevent  any  movement,  or  the  rafli 
from  getting  twisted  by  the  pressure  of  the  glands,  a  block  of  cast 


Figs.  233,  284.— Briart's  method. 

iron,  through  which  the  bolts  pass,  is  placed  between  the  rails,  and 
is  furnished  with  a  slight  projection,  which  fits  into  a  corresponding 
groove  in  the  flange  of  the  guide.  This  arrangement  has  been  found 
to  act  very  efiectively.  In  passing  through  tubbing,  the  buntons  are 
carried  in  boxes  or  shoes  bolted  to  the  internal  flanges  of  the  tubbing, 
the  girders  being  wedged  in  position  with  wood  keys. 
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Iron  or  steel  guides  Are  suitable  for  either  circular  or  rectangular 
shafts,  and  always  require  buntons  for  fixing  them ;  they  are  much 
more  durable  than  wood  guides,  but  more  expensive  at  first  cost  and 
difficult  to  repair.  When  they  get  unevenly  worn  they  can  no  longer 
be  repaired,  and  there  is  also  a  tendency  for  the  circular  head  of  the 
guide  to  get  worn  off  if 
the  cage  shoe  grips  it  too 
tightly.  If  properly  fitted 
at  first  they  will  often  last 
for  years  without  giving 
any  trouble,  and  require 
little  repur. 

Rope  or  Rod  Guides, — 
These  conductors  are  very 
extensively  used  in  cir- 
cular shafts  where  no 
buntons  are  required  in 
their  construction,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  their  suitability.  It 
must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  there  should 
be  at  least  15  in.  to  18  in. 

clearance     between     the 

comers  of  the  cage  and 

the    walling     to     ensure 

safety  in  winding.     Cold 

drawn  steel  rods  twisted 

together  are  often  used  in- 
stead of  the  ordinary  rope 

guides ;  they  give  greatly 

increased    strength    and 

wear  much  better.    They 

are  made  up  of  seven  to 

fifteen  rods,  with  a  total 

circumference  of  2^  to  4^ 

in.,  and  weigh  from  8^  to 

25  lbs.  per  fathom.     The 

size  used  will  depend  on 

the  load  and  strength  re- 
quired.     The  conductors 

are  fastened  to  a  strong 

beam  at  the  pit-head  by  means  of 

from  slipping  (figs.  235-238),  or  they  may  be  fastened  by  a 

and  strong  eyebolts  fastened  with  a  nut  and  washer. 
At  the  pit-bottom  they  are  kept  tight  by  attaching   weights  to 

.them  (fig.  235).     This  is  preferable  to  fixing  them  rigidly,  as  it  allows 


"^^  ■ 


Fios.  235,  286,  237,  238.~Rope  guides. 

five  or  six  glands  to  keep  them 
capping 
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for  expansion  and  contraction,  which  is  often  of  considerable  amount, 
the  weight  used  being  about  1  ton  for  250  yards  of  conductor,  although 
the  exact  amount  required  can  only  be  ascertained  by  experiment  in 
each  individual  case.  The  weight  should  not  be  in  the  form  of  a 
single  solid  block,  but  in  the  form  of  segments  or  '  cheese  weights,' 
and  used  in  much  the  same  way  as  weights  are  used  on  a  ^dead- 
weight *  safety  valve.  Some  prefer  to  fix  tibe  guides  at  the  pit-bottom 
and  pass  them  over  pulleys  at  the  surface,  attaching  weights  to  the 
loose  end.  At  some  collieries  they  are  fixed  by  a  strong  spring,  to 
allow  of  the  necessary  expansion  and  contraction. 

The  niunber  of  conductors  used  will  depend  on  the  load  and  upon 
the  speed  of  winding,  but  in  ordinary  cases  two  guides  are  often  uised 
one  on  each  side  c^  the  cage,  while  for  heavy  loads  and  quick 
winding  it  is  best  to  have  at  least  four  guides,  one  at  each  oomer 
of  the  cage. 

To  prevent  the  cages  from  catching  each  other  in  passing,  two 
unconnected  conductors  should  be  suspended  between  them ;  the 
space  between  the  cages  may  then  be  as  little  as  6  in.,  but  12  to 
15  in.  is  a  better  allowance. 

The  advantages  of  using  rope  guides  are : — 

(1)  The  first  oo8t  is  cheap. 

(2)  They  are  easilv  fixed  and  require  few  repairs  and  little  attention,  except 

oiling  regolarly. 

(3)  They  last  much  longer  than  wood  or  iron  guides. 

(4)  No  buntons  are  required  for  fixing,  and  they  oocupy  but  little  space 

in  the  shaft. 

(5)  They  are  more  flexible,  and  contract  and  expand  more  readily  than 

rigid  wooden  or  rail  conductors. 

Cages. — These  are  made  of  different  sizes  according  to  the  output 
required,  the  size  of  shaft,  and  that  of  the  tubs  used.  The  material 
employed  in  their  construction  is  either  wrought  iron  or  steel,  the 
bottom  being  often  constructed  of  oak,  but  for  large  cages  it  is  best 
to  dispense  with  wood  altogether,  and  to  make  them  entirely  of  steel 
or  wrought  iron,  as  by  this  means  their  weight  will  be  much  reduced, 
which  is  an  important  point  to  keep  in  view.  A  good  cage  made  of 
steel  throughout  should  not  weigh  more  than  about  two-thirds  the 
weight  of  the  coal  raised,  while  a  wrought-iron  one  should  weigh 
about  three-fourths  of  weight  of  coal  raised  per  wind. 

A  cage  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  greatest  carrying 
capacity  with  the  least  possible  weight ;  the  form  selected  should  be 
such  that  the  tubs  can  be  readily  placed  in  it  and  easily  removed, 
while  the  whole  construction  should  run  easily  in  the  shaft. 

Cages  cost  from  £30  to  £35  per  ton  if  made  of  wrought  iron,  and 
from  £iO  to  £i5  per  ton  if  constructed  of  steel.  Before  cages  are 
used  they  should  have  two  coats  of  good  paint,  which  will  help  to 
preserve  them  from  corrosion  in  wet  shafts,  and  particularly  in  pita 
where  the  water  contams  acid.     Figs.  239,  240,  241  show  the  con- 
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struction   of  cages  for  holding  a  single  tub,  this  form  shown  being 
frequently  used  in  Scotland,  as  they  are  easily  and  cheaply  made. 

Figs.  242,  243  show  a  form  of  single-decked  cage  for  two   tubs 
placed  abreast^  a  type  much  used  in  rectangular  shafts. 
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Fios.  242,  243.— Single-decked  cage  for  two  tube. 


!    V 


Fios.  244,  246.— Double-deckeU  cage  for  four  tubs. 
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show  the  detailed  oonstruction  of  a  cage  for  drawing  mineral  on  an 
iuclined  shaft 

Cage  Speeds. — The  speed  of  the  cage  in  the  shaft  may  he  anything 
between  15  and  40  ft.  per  second.  The  following  are  average  speeds : 
— depth,  50  to  100  fms.,  speed,  15  to  20  ft.  per  second ;  100  to  150 
fnas.,  speed  20  to  25  ft  per  second ;  150  to  200  fms.,  25  to  35  ft  per 
seocmd  ;  and  for  depths  above  200  fms.,  from  35  to  40  ft.  per  second. 

Pit-head  Pulleys. — Pulleys  used  on  pit-head  frames  are  usually 
made  either  of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  or  a  combination  of  both,  the 
rim  and  bosses  being  cast  and  the  spokes  constructed  of  wrought 
iron.       The  shape  of  the  groove  varies  with  the  shape  of  the  rope 
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Fios.  246,  247.— Double-deeked  cage  for  four  tube. 

used.  The  size  of  pulleys  will  also  vary  between  6  and  20  ft.  in 
diameter,  according  to  the  size  of  rope  and  drum  used.  Where  wire 
ropes  are  used  they  should  be  as  large  as  possible  to  avoid  straining 
the  rope  by  too  sharp  a  bend,  a  common  size  being  between  12  to 
16  ft  in  diameter.  The  diameter  should,  however,  be  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  rope  used. 

For  a  steel  winding  rope  1  in.  diameter,  a  pulley  not  less  than  10  ft. 
in  diameter  is  required,  and  for  ropes  from  \\  in.  to  If  in.,  pulleys 
should  be  15  to  20  ft.  in  diameter,  while,  as  a  rule,  they  ought  to  be 
fibout  the  sam^  ^ize  as  the  winding  drum. 
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Dmms. — Winding  drums  are  either  cylindrical,  conical,  or  spind 
in  shape,  the  first-named  being  the  moot  common,  and  being  usually 
constructed  of  two  cast-iron  cheeks  fitted  or  keyed  on  to  a  wrought 
iron  shaft,  and  lagged  between  the  two  cheeks  with  strong  wood  deals 
for  the  rope  to  coil  on.     Sometimes  they  are  wholly  constructed  of 


Fios.  248,  249.— Cage  for  inclined  sliaft 

wrought  iron  or  steel.  Conical  drums  should  have  a  spiral  groove 
running  round  them,  from  the  shorter  to  the  longer  diameter,  in 
order  to  keep  the  rope  from  slipping.  A  spiral  groove  should  also  be 
used  on  an  ordinary  cylindrical  drum  to  prevent  excessive  side  friction 
between  the  coils  of  rope  when  winding,  which  will  increase  its  life 
(see  fig.  250).     Drums  ought  to  be  made  as  light  as  possjble  so  as  to 
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minimise  the  inertia  at  starting.     Good,  strong,  and  at  the  same  time 

light  drums  are  best  made  of  steel. 

The  size  of  drum  used  will  greatly 
depend  on  the  size  of  engine  erected 
for  winding  and  upon  the  size  of  the 
rope,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  use  very 
large  drums,  as  large  diameters  de- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  engine.  In 
winding,  speed  requires  to  be  got  up 
quickly  each  wind,  and  with  large 
drums  this  will  not  be  so  easily  attained 
as  with  drums  of  smaller  diameter. 

The  drum  may  be  increased  1  ft.  in 
diameter  for  each  additional  2  lbs. 
weight  in  the  rope  per  fathom. 


Fio.  250.— Drum. 


Fio.  251. — Dram  with  block  and  brake. 


Drum  Brakes. — It  is  desirable  that  a 


Fio.  252.— Brake  device. 


good  reliable  and  efficient 
brake  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  drum  of 
all  powerful  high-speed 
winding  engines.  The 
power  should  be  applied 
as  near  to  the  centre 
of  the  drum  as  possible, 
and  a  large  leverage, 
from  150  to  200  to  1, 
given.  The  ordinary 
block  brake  is  very 
efficient,  and  is  largely 
used  in  Scotland  (fig. 
251).  In  this  brake 
two  blocks  of  wood, 
generally  elm,  are 
brought  into  contact 
with  an  iron  ring  fixed 


?ither  on  the  centre  or  side  of  the  drum,  and  the  power  applied  by 
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an  arrangement  of  levers  that  can  be  worked  either  by  hand  or  foot 
by  the  engineman.  The  type  of  brake  shown  in  fig.  252  is  much 
used  in  some  districts  of  ^gUtnd.  It  is  one  which  is  arranged 
underneath  the  drum,  and  there  is  little  friction  when  the  engine  is 
at  work,  as  when  released  it  immediately  frees  itself  of  all  contact 
with  the  brake  *ring.* 

This  brake  is  applied  by  a  toggle  joint  arrangement,  and  is 
arranged  so  that  it  can  be  worked  either  by  hand  or  steam  power. 
It  should  be  made  from  well-seasoned  blocks  of  elm  or  osJl  wood. 

Another  form  of  brake — known  as  Bums's  brake — one  that  gives 
good  results,  is  very  powerful,  and  has  also  the  advantage  of  being 
simple  in  construction,  is  shown  in  fig.  253.  In  this  braJke  a  single 
block  of  wood  is  fixed  to  a  long  lever  and  applied  to  the  bottom  of 
the  drum,  the  leverage  being  in  the  ratio  of  200  to  1.  In  the  block 
holes  are  sometimes  bored  and  filled  with  sand,  which  renders  the 
brake  much  more  effective. 

Safety  Hooks. — In  no  class  of  work  about  a  colliery  is  there  more 
liability  to  accident  than  in  winding,  and  yet  such  accidents  are 
happily  rare,  no  doubt  owing,  in  a  large  measure,   to  the  careful 


t 


Fio.  253.— Bums's  brake. 

handling  of  the  engines  by  those  in  charge.  When  it  is  considered, 
however,  at  what  speed  they  have  to  be  worked,  and  the  number  of 
times  the  cages  have  to  be  raised  and  lowered  even  in  the  course  oi 
one  shift,  it  is  obvious  that  an  accident  due  to  overwinding  may 
easily  occur  even  with  the  most  careful  engineman,  as  some  portioD 
of  the  engine  may  get  beyond  control,  and  prevent  it  from  being 
stopped  at  the  proper  position.  It  was  to  obviate  the  effects  of 
overwinding  that  safety  hooks,  which  have  been  applied  with  much 
success,  were  invented.  Many  colliery  owners  do  not,  however,  use 
these  hooks  or  other  safety  appliances,  because  they  are  likely  to  get 
out  of  order  and  not  act  when  required,  and  more  confidence  is 
placed  in  having  good  reliable  men  at  the  engines  than  in  any 
mechanical  contrivance.  There  have,  doubtless,  been  cases  where 
safety  hooks  have  not  fulfilled  expectations,  and  where  they  have 
even  broken  when  an  overwind  took  place.  But  this  may  happen 
with  any  piece  of  machinery,  particularly  if  it  is  not  properly  looked 
after  and  kept  in  good  working  order.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
use  of  safety  hooks  renders  men's  lives  safer  in  the  event  of  an  over- 
wind, there  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  be  adopted  at  all 
collieries, 
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There  is  a  large  variety  of  safety  hooks  before  the  public,  but  the 
principle  upon  which  they  act  is  practically  the  same  in  all.  In 
some  the  rope  is  simply  released  when  the  cage  is  overwound,  and  in 
others  the  rope  is  released  and  the  cage  held  fast  simultaneously. 

Walker's  Detaching  Hook. — This  is  one  of  the  most  efl&cient  safety 


Figs.  254,  255.— Wftiker's  detaching  hook. 

hooks  in  use.  Its  principle  will  be  understood  from  ligs.  254,  255. 
The  hook  consists  of  a  pair  of  jaws  D  D  working  on  a  centre  pin. 
These  jaws  are  held  together  and  made  to  retain  the  strong  action 
bolt  in  the  rope  shackle  A  by  means  of  the  clamp  K,  which  is  kept  in 
position  by  the  copper  pins  I,  and  the  outward  pressure  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  load.     In   the   event  of  an  overwind,  the  jaws  pass 
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freely  into  the  ring  C,  which  is  a  fixture,  but  the  flanges  K  of  tlkci 
clamp  H  coming  into  contact  with  the  ring  C,  as  in  fig.  254,  is  Iftdd 
stationary  while  the  jaws  are  pulled  through,  with  the  result  that  tiie 
copper  pins  I  are  sheared  off,  and  the  hook  jaws  F  F  are  forced  ap^D 
by  their  lower  portions  being  drawn  into  the  clamp,  in  which  position 
they  are  firmly  locked,  as  shown  in  fig.  255 ;  the  rope  then  pnniirw 
over  the  pulley,  and  the  load  remains  suspended. 

This  hook  being  made  without  side  plates,  is  not  liable  to  get  last, 
is  simple  in  construction,  and  can  be  quickly  and  easily  re-oonnectecL 

West's  Hook, — This  hook  is  also  simple  in  arrangement,  and    is 


Fio.  266.— West's  hook. 

composed  of  the  body  A  (see  fig.  256)  and  two  sliding  catches  B  and 
B',  fitted  with  a  copper  releasing  pin  C  and  a  locking  bolt  D. 

When  an  overwind  takes  place,  the  wedge-shaped  portions  of  the 
sides  B  B'  come  in  contact  with  a  fixed  plate  E,  and  are  forced  into 
the  outer  steel  box  A,  whilst  the  opposite  ends  are  forced  out  as  in 
the  figure,  allowing  the  shackle  and  pin  to  be  liberated  and  held 
suspended  on  the  plate  E. 

king  and  Humble's  Hook, — This  hook  consists  of  two  outer  plates 
a  a  and  two  inner  plates,  all  of  which  are  pivoted  upon  a  strong 
centre  pin  h  (see  figs.  257,  258).  The  winding  rope  is  attached  to 
the  top  shackle  d,  and  the  cage  and  chains  to  the  bottom  shackle  «, 
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The  wrought-iron  catch-plate  g,  through  the  centre  of  which  passes 
the  winding  rope,  is  securely  fixed  to  the  head  frame  immediately 
under  the  pulley  wheel. 

In  the  case  of  an  overwind,  the  hook  is  partially  drawn  through 
the  centre  hole  in  the  catch  plate,  until  the  bottom  jaws  of  the  inner 
plates  of  the  hook  come  in  contact  with  the  imderside  of  the  catch- 
plate,  when  they  are  pressed  inwards,  shearing  the  copper  pin  c, 
causing,  by  the  same  action,  the  upper  jaws  to  extend,  thus  releasing 
the  rope,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  the  hook  locks  upon  the  catch- , 
plate.  The  latter  is  so  constructed  that  there  is  just  sufficient  space 
between  the  lower  jaws  and  the  locking  jaws  for  the  catch-plate  to 
insert  itself,  hence  the  hook  cannot  be  sufficiently  detached  through 
the  catch-plate  to  allow  the  locking  jaws  to  get  on  the  top  side  of 
the  plate.     As  soon  as  the  under  jaws  are  forced  out,  the  hook  is 


Figs.  257,  258.  —King  and  Humble's  hook. 

therefore  locked  on  the  upper  side  of  the  catch-plate.  King  and 
Humble's  hook  is  also  furnished,  in  case  of  an  overwind,  with  an 
automatic  lowering  arrangement  which  consists  of  an  elongated  slot 
just  above  the  centre  pin.  When  an  overwind  occurs,  the  rope  is 
brought  back  over  the  pulley  to  the  hook,  for  which  a  spare  shackle 
is  provided.  This  is  passed  through  the  rope  shackle  and  down  over 
the  hook  to  the  lowering  slot,  whereupon  the  rope  is  slightly 
tightened,  which  causes  thQ  inner  plates  of  the  hook  to  close,  and  the 
hook  with  the  cage  attached  can  now  be  lowered  on  to  the  pit  keps. 

Safety  Gages. —  Safety  hooks,  such  as  those  described  above,  are 
meant  only  to  prevent  accidents  in  cases  of  overwinding,  and  afford 
no  security  against  accidents  resulting  from  the  rope  breaking  while 
the  cage  is  running  in  the  shaft.  To  guard  against  this,  innumerable 
safety  cages  and  appliances  have  been  invented,  although  few  of  them 
have  proved  to  be  of  any  real  value  in  practical  working. 
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On  the  Continent,  as  in  Germany,  the  use  of  safety  cages  is  enforced 
by  law  ;  in  Britain,  however,  such  appliances  are  not  compulsory,  and 
among  colliery  proprietors,  at  least  in  their  present  form,  find  but  little 
favour.  Most  of  them  depend  for  their  action  on  a  grip  or  spring 
which  ordinarily  is  not  in  contact  with  the  guides,  but  which,  in  the 
event  of  the  rope  breaking,  is  released,  and  clutches  them  in 
order  to  prevent  the  cage  from  falling.  While  they  may  be  of  some 
use  where  winding  is  carried  on  at  low  speed,  they  are  practically 
useless  at  most  modem  collieries  where  the  speed  is  often  very  high. 

In  such  cases  they  often  fail  to 
act  on  an  emergency,  or  allow 
the  cage  to  fall  back  with  such 
velocity  that  the  guides  are 
greatly  damaged  or  even  broken, 
and  the  cage  is  precipitated  to 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  If  men 
are  in  it,  the  shock  is  likely  to 
be  so  great  as  to  either  pitch  them 
out  or  dash  them  against  the  top 
of  the  cage. 

Quite  recently  an  accident 
occurred  in  a  mining  district  in 
Germany,  with  one  of  these  pro- 
tected cages,  supplied  with 
safety  grips  and  a  controlling 
lever  worked  from  the  cage 
itself. 

Notwithstanding  these  pre- 
cautions, and  the  fact  that  every- 
thing was  in  working  order,  the 
appliances  proved  useless,  and 
gave  way,  with  the  result  that 
the  nine  men  in  the  cage  were 
killed. 
F108.  269,  260.— A(yu8ting  screws  for  ^he   best   preventive   against 

winding  ropes.  such  accidents  occurring  is  to  use 

only  the  best  quality  of  winding 
ropes,  to  give  them  careful  treatment,  and  to  inspect  them  frequently. 
Adjusting  Screws. — In  ordinary  practice  the  length  of  winding  ropes 
is  adjusted  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  spare  coils  on  the  drum 
and  by  refixing  them  or  cutting  a  portion  off  and  re-capping.  By  such 
methods  it  is,  however,  very  diflficult  to  secure  exact  adjustment  with- 
out much  labour  and  care.  To  obviate  this,  adjusting  screws  have 
been  applied.  Figs.  259,  260  show  the  construction  of  these  screws. 
They  consist  of  a  strong  steel  rod  a,  terminating  at  each  end  in 
an  eye.  The  shackle  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rope  is  attached  to  the 
upper  eye.     A  round  block  ^,  with  a  hole  in  each  end  large  enough 
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to  admit  of  the  easy  passage  through  it  of  the  screws  c  c,  is  placed 
in  the  lower  eye.  Screw  c,  2  J  or  3  ft.  long,  with  strong  threads  and 
an  eye  at  their  lower  end,  and  provided  with  nuts  d^  screwed  on  to  them, 
are  passed  through  each  hole  in  the  block,  and  the  nuts  e  are  then 
screwed  on  to  them  from  above.  Each  nut  e,  while  resting  on  the 
block,  supports  its  own  screw.  Two  triangular  plates  //,  with  a 
hole  at  each  angle,  are  attached,  by  means  of  pins  passing  through 
two  of  their  holes,  to  the  eyes  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  screws,  which 
they  then  enclose  between  them.  The  third  eye  in  each  of  these  plates 
hangs  vertically  below  the  steel  rod  which  supports  the  block.  A  third 
triangular  plate  ^,  with  three  holes,  one  at  each  angle,  is  inserted 
between  the  two  first,  and  a  pin  is  passed  through  one  of  these  holes 
and  through  the  unoccupied  holes  in  the  two  plates  above  it.  Two 
short  piec^  of  chain  are  attached  to  the  remaining  holes  in  the  lower 
triangular  plate  by  means  of  shackles,  the  cage  being  attached  to  these 
chains.  The  ropes  can  be  adjusted  in  a  very  short  time,  without 
much  labour,  by  means  of  these  screws.*^ 

CSage  Props  or  Keps. — *  Keps '  or  *  props '  are  required  at  most 
collieries,  as  a  rest  for  the  cage  and  to  keep  it  in  position  during  the 
changing  of  the  tubs.  At  some  collieries  no  keps  at  all  are  used, 
the  engineman  maintaining  the  cage  in  position  by  applying  the  brake 
to  the  winding  drum  until  the  tubs  are  changed,  by  which  means  the 
ropes  are  said  to  last  longer.  It  is  also  claimed  that  there  is  less 
liability  to  accident,  owing  to  the  absence  of  ^  keps,'  which  require  to 
be  opened  and  shut  every  time  the  cage  comes  to  the  surface.  Unless 
the  cage,  however,  is  brought  to  a  dead  level  with  the  plates  on  the 
pit-head,  the  rope  imdergoes  a  good  deal  of  jerking  during  the  opera- 
tion of  changing  tubs.  The  ordinary  form  of  *  keps  *  usually  consists  of 
four  legs  pivoted  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  attached  to  a  lever 
for  opening  or  shutting  them.  They  are  generally  allowed  to  swing 
out  while  the  cage  is  running  in  the  shaft,  and  are  automatically 
opened  by  the  cage  itself,  when  it  arrives  at  the  surface,  but  they 
have  to  be  opened  by  hand  when  the  cage  is  about  to  make  its 
descent  The  commonest  form  of  keps,  made  wholly  of  iron,  is  shown 
in  fig.  261. 

Stauss  Keps, — In  these  keps  (figs.  262  to  265),  the  invention  of  a 
German  engineer,  the  cage  is  held  firmly  and  securely  in  position 
when  it  arrives  at  the  landing  stage,  and  is  released  again  for  descent 
into  the  shaft,  without  the  necessity  of  lifting  a  foot  or  two,  as  with 
the  ordinary  form,  to  allow  of  their  being  first  drawn  back,  which  often 
causes  a  sudden  jerk  or  strain  to  be  given  to  the  slack  rope. 

When  the  cage  is  to  be  held  fixed,  it  rests  upon  the  surface  y  of 
the  catches  or  tappets  c ;  these  catches  resting  upon  the  part  x  and 
against  the  pin  5,  and  being  held  fast  both  in  a  horizontal  and  in  a 
vertical  direction.  The  latter  function  is  discharged  by  the  bell-crank 
e,  which  presses  against  the  shaft  d ;  whilst  horizontal  movement  is 
*  Lectures  on  Mining^  by  Prof.  Wm.  Galloway,  p.  7. 
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Fio.  261. — Arrangement  or  keps. 


Figs.  262,  268. — Strauss  keps,  shut,  with  cage  resting. 
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prevented  by  the  crank/,  which  presses  against  the  shaft  /,  through 
the  bolt  »,  of  the  lever  k.  In  this  way  the  steadiness  of  the  cage  is 
secured,  and  displacement  is  prevented.  The  hand  lever  h  presses 
the  lever  h,  when  in  this  position,  down  against  the  block  »»,  which 
is  fixed  to  a  casting  ei,  so  that  side  play  is  also  prevented. 

When  k  is  brought  into  the  position  shown  in  fig.  265,  and  indicated 
by  dotted  lines  in  fig.  264,  %  is  brought  to  the  position  t",  and  b  to  b\ 
by  which  cage  means  the  catches  are  withdrawn  from  under  the  cage 
and  are  lowered  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  latter  can  descend  the 
shaft.  When  the  cage  again  arrives  at  the  pit-mouth,  the  hand 
lever  h  is  pushed  back  into  its  first  position,  the  catch  e  projects,  and 
the  cage  is  secured. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  these  keps  are:  simplicity  of  con- 
struction and  working,  and  a  saving  in  ropes  and  engine-power,  the 


Fios.  264,  265.— Strauss  keps,  open. 

short  jerks  which  injure  the  former  in  lifting  the  cage  before  it 
descends  being  done  away  with. 

Hydraulic  keps  are  used  on  the  Continent,  but  they  are  apt  to  get 
out  of  order,  and  are  not  reliable,  owing  to  their  complicated  nature 
and  to  the  water  freezing  in  the  pipes  in  winter. 

Fig.  266  shows  the  construction  of  these  keps.  Instead  of  four 
rigid  arms  (as  in  ordinary  keps)  there  are  four  short  cylinders,  h  6, 
each  provided  with  a  stuffing-box  and  plunger  c.  Hinged  to  the 
top  of  each  plunger  are  movable  pieces  dd^  which  take  the  place 
of  the  rigid  arms  in  ordinary  keps.  The  four  movable  pieces  are 
connected  together  by  means  of  rods  e  e  and  levers  //,  and  move 
inwards  and  outwards  like  the  arms  of  ordinary  keps.  The  cylinders 
are  connected  to  each  other  by  a  pipe  ^,  common  to  all  four,  which 
also  communicates  with  the  cylinder  of  an  accumulator.  There  is  a 
Btop-cock  on  this  pipe  which  can  cut  ofif  communication  with  the 
accumulator.     Suppose  the  four  plungers   to   be   in   their  highest 
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poeition,  and  the  stop-cock  shut  as  m  the  figure.  The  loaded 
cage  ascends  the  shaft,  and  reachmg  the  surface  pushes  tlie  four 
movable  pieces  dd  aside,  passing  up  between  theoL  The  latter 
immediately  fall  back,  and  the  edge  is  lowered  on  to  and  arrested 
bj  them,  and  the  liquid  in  the  cylinders,  having  no  outlet,  prevents 
the  plungers  from  descending.  When  the  full  tubs  have  been 
replaced  by  empty  ones,  the  stop-cock  is  opened,  allowing  the  liquid 
to  pass  into  the  accumulator  until  the  movable  pieces  d  d  are  dear 
of  the  cage. 

Automatic  Appamtus. — In  the  case  of  an  overwind  much  damage 
is  often  done,  which  cannot  be  prevented  even  by  the  use  of  detaching 
safety  hooks,  the  objects  of  which  are  to  prevent  the  cage  from  falling 
back  in  the  shaft.  Appliances  are  also  used  to  prevent  loss  of  lUe 
if  the  cage  happens  to  get  overwound.     In  Germany  every  winding 


Fio.  266.— Hydraulic  keps. 


engine  requires  to  be  fitted  with  a  steam  brake  which  enables  it  to 
be  brought  to  a  standstill  at  once  when  required,  even  when  going 
at  full  speed. 

To  make  the  brake  self-acting,  a  hydraulic  arrangement  is  some- 
times used  which  the  cage,  when  lifted  too  high,  actuates  itself. 
About  half-way  between  the  winding  drums  and  the  shaft,  a  puo^, 
with  reservoir  and  accumulator,  supplies  pressure  to  a  length  of 
piping  leading  to  the  shaft ;  and  further,  to  a  retiun  length  of  piping 
leading  back  to  the  steam  brakes  on  the  drum.  A  valve  at  the 
shaft  permits  the  pressure  from  the  accumulator  to  be  carried  further 
only  when  it  is  raised  by  a  lever,  which,  in  case  of  accident,  the  cage 
itself  will  actuate. 

The  pressure  thus  communicated  to  the  return  length  of  piping 
acts  on  a  vertical  cylinder  working  on  the  accumulator  principle,  and 
by  a  rod  and  system  of  levers,  may  either  act  on  the  piston  rod  of 
the  steam  brake  direct,  or,  by  actuating  the  slide  valves,  admit  the 
steam  to  the  brake  cylinder  in  the  usual  manner. 
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The    Visor.  —  This  apparatus  also  has  been    designed  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  overwinding,  and  has  been  in  use  at  the  pits 
of  the  Wigan  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  Ltd.,  since  1888.     The  governors 
are  driven  by  suitable  gearing  from  the  crank-shaft  of  the  winding 
engines,    as    is    also   the   worm-wheel    shaft.      The    latter  makes, 
approximately,  one   revolution   per  wind,  and  carries  beaked  cams, 
which  can  be  adjusted  to  the  required  positions.    As  the  speed  of 
the    engines   increases,   the  governors  rise,  and  move,  through  the 
medium  of  levers,  two  vertical  arms  with  attached  tappets  bringing 
the  latter  into  the  line  of  revolution  of  the  cams  on  the  worm- 
wheel  shaft.     Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  winding,  if  the  speed  of 
the   engines  is  reduced  suitably,  the  governors  fall  and  bring  the 
levers,  with  hooks  attached,  out  of  the  path  of  the  cams  on  the 
worm-wheel    shafts    and    into    position,    so    that    the    cams    pass 
without   making  contact.     If  through  any  cause  the  speed  of  the 
engines  is  not,  however,  suitably  reduced  as  the  cages  approach  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  shafts  the  governors  fail  to  collapse,  and  one 
of  the  beaked  cams  on  the  worm-wheel  shaft  makes  contact  with  one 
of  the  vertical  levers,  the  sliding  frame  is  drawn  up,  the  pawl  raised 
out  of  the  notch  in  the  bar  in  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  and  the 
weight  at  the  other  end  inunediately  falling,  upsets  the  propped  and 
weighted  levers,  and  applying  the  steam  and  foot  brakes  shuts  off 
the  steam,  and  thus  arrests  the  engines.     The  apparatus  begins  to 
act  about  two  or  three  revolutions  from  the  top,  giving  time  to  pull 
up  gradually,  but  if  the  speed  of  the  engines  is  maintained  too  long, 
the  visor  comes  into  operation. 

Size  of  Winding  Engine. — The  calculation  of  the  proper  size  and 
strength  of  the  various  parts  of  a  winding  engine  belongs  more 
to  the  province  of  the  mechanical  than  to  that  of  the  mining  engineer. 
Nevertheless  at  most  of  the  examinations  for  colliery  managers' 
certificates,  questions  on  the  sizes  of  winding  engines  are  set,  often 
with  very  insufficient  data  to  work  on,  and  sometimes  with  such  as 
no  mechanical  engineer  would  accept. 

The  load  which  an  engine  has  to  overcome  is  of  two  kinds — viz.,  a 
*  dead  load '  at  the  beginning  of  the  wind,  and  a  *  live  load '  when 
the  cage  is  in  motion.  It  requires  more  force  to  move  a  dead  load 
than  to  keep  a  live  load  in  motion. 

The  simplest  method  of  calculation  is  to  take  the  work  done  in 
the  shaft  during  one  revolution  of  the  drum,  at  the  worst  part  of 
the  wind.  This  will  be  at  the  moment  of  the  cage  coming  to  the 
surface,  at  the  moment  when  the  cage  with  the  empty  tubs  has 
landed  in  the  pit-bottom,  and  before  the  full  cage  has  been  brought 
to  rest  by  the  keps,  so  that  the  engine  has  the  full  weight  to  support 
without  deriving  any  advantage  from  the  descending  cage. 

To  leave  sufficient  margin  the  load  may  be  taken  as  equivalent 
to  the  combined  weights  of  the  coal  raised,  the  rope,  and  the 
empty  tubs. 
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The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  may  then  be  calculated  from  the  equation, 
D'x  7854  xPxLx  2  xE=Wx  circumference  of  drum, 


•I>=\/ 


W  X  cir.  of  drum 
7854  xPx  17^2 xE* 


When  D= diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches. 

P= effective  steam  pressure  in  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
L= length  of  stroke  in  feel 

£= modulus  or  efficiency  of  engine  (taken  at  |  for  coupled  engines). 
G= circumference  of  drum  in  feet  (diameter  x  3*1416). 
W = weight  of  load  in  lbs.  (coal  +  rope + tubs). 


EXAMPLB. 

Calculate  the  size  of  winding  engine  required  to  draw  500  tons  per  shift  of 
eight  hours  from  a  depth  of  250  yds.  What  length  of  stroke,  steam  pressore,  and 
size  of  drum  would  be  required  t 

Tons  per  minute  =  -5??-  =  1  "04. 
*^  8x60 

Suppose  the  spaed  of  cage  is,  on  an  average,  20  ft.  per  second. 

Then  du«tion  of  wuid=^?P^i5i?i*=260jL»=37i  «»ond3. 
Speed  of  cage        20 

Allow  for  time  to  change  tubs  at  top  and  bottom  (say  15  seconds). 

Total  duration  of  wind = 37  '5  + 16  =  52  '5  seconds. 

C!alling  this  53  seconds  to  avoid  fractions,  the  load  of  coal  raised  per  wind 

_l'04x53 

60 
=  •91  ton,  or  18*2  cwts. 

Suppose  that  two  tubs  are  raised  each  wind,  each  tub  holding  10  cwts.  of  coal, 

and  weighing  4  cwts.  when  empty  ;  4x2  =  8  cwts. 

Take  the  weight  of  cage  at  three-fourths  the  weight  of  coal  raised  =  13*8  cwts., 

Then  coal  +  tubs + cage  =  18*2 +8 +  13 '8  =  40  cwts.,  or  2  tons. 

Then  to  find  the  circumference  of  rope  as  a  preliminary  to  finding  its  weight— 

C  =  ^5^  =  ,^^r»=2-68  In.  (s.y  2-6  in.) 

W,  in  this  case,  being  the  total  weight  just  found  (2  tons). 

Weight  of  rope  in  lbs.  per  fathom =C^  x  '9 =5 '99  (or  6  lbs.  per  fathom). 

.-.  Total  weight=6x  ^=750  lbs. 

Allow  the  effective  steam  pressure  to  be  50  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  diameter  of 
drum  to  equal  150  x  diameter  of  rope, 
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Then,  applying  the  formula  given  above, — 

D®  X  '7864  xPx  Lx2xE=Wx  drcomference  of  drum 
D»x  •7854x60xLx2x  |  =  l(18-2xll2)+(8xll2)  +  750}ll  x3'1416 
D*  X  -7854  x60xLx2x-8  =  {2038 "4  +  896  +  750}  11  x  8 -1416 
D»  X  L  X  60  X  -2= 1842*2  x  11 
D=xL=^«^2-2xn 
60  X -2 
=  2026-42. 
The  length  of  stroke  should  be  2  to  2)  times  the  diameter  of  cylinder. 
Assume  a  stroke  of  4)  ft. 

Then  D«=????^=460-81 ; 
4*0 


and  D  =  V450*81=21-2  in.  (or  22  in.). 
Yrom  the  above  calculation,  the  size  of  engine  required  would  be  a  pair  of  coupled 
horizontal  engines  with 

Cylinders  22  in.  diameter ; 
Length  of  stroke  4^  fL,  working  with  an 
Effective  steam  pressure  of  60  Ibe.  per  sq.  in.  ;  and 
Diameter  of  drum  1 1 1%^  ; 
the  cage  being  taken  at  18*8  cwts.,  and  the  two  tubs  at  4  cwts.  each,  with  a 
circular  steel  rope,  2*6  circumference,  weighing  6  Ibe.  per  fathom. 

This  method  of  calculation  is  not,  of  course,  ffiven  as  theoretically  correct,  but 
it  will  give  an  approximately  correct  answer  to  tne  question. 

Professor  Herivale  gives  the  following  formula  for  calculating  the  size  of 
cylinder  when  the  engine  is  counterbalanced : — 


(»4) 


* tF 

Where  L= twice  the  length  of  stroke  in  feet. 
C= circumference  of  drum  in  feet. 
W = weight  of  coal  per  wind  in  lbs. 
A = area  in  sq.  in.  of  two  cylinders  ;  or  half  the  area  of  cylinder 

if  there  be  but  one. 
P= maximum  pressure  of  steam. 
Taking  this  formula  for  the  above  case — 

11  X  8*1416  X  (  2038*4 +  ???il*^    „,  ^     ^^^^  ^ 
. \2 2      y_84'6x  8067-6 

4*6x60x2  "       226  0 

=234-41  sq.  in. 

.  *.  D  =  -v  /  =  17  *3  in.,  diameter  of  cylinder. 

V   -7864 

The  size  of  winding  engine  required  can  also  be  worked  out  in  the  following 

&Bample. — What  diameter  of  cylinder  would  be  required  to  raise  1000  tons  of 
coal  from  a  depth  of  200  fms.  in  eight  hours ;  the  tubs  6  cwts.  each,  and  carry 
14  cwts.  of  co^,  4  tubs  being  raised  on  each  cage,  the  latter  weighing  40  cwts.  t 
The  effective  steam  pressure  is  to  be  60  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  the  stroke  of  engine  6  ft, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  winding  drum  16  ft 

Tonsperhour=?^=126,  winds  per  hour=^-??  =  44*6,   or    45    for  con- 

venience.     Time  per  wind=??-^  -  =80  seconds ;  and  assume  the  time  taken  to 
45 
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change  the  tubs  is  20  seeonds,  then  the  actual  time  occupied  in  winding  will  be 
80-20  =  60  seconds,  and  as  the  shaft  is  1200  ft.  deep,  the  average  speed  of  cage 

1200 
will  be       -  =20  ft.  per  second.    The  maximum  velocity  will  be  about  doable 
60  '^  "^ 

this,  or  40  ft.  per  second.    The  time  in  which  this  velocity  is  obtained  tomj  be 
taken  as  jth  of  the  total  time  of  winding,  or  8*55  seconds. 
The  circumference  of  rope  required.* 


/  L      ^     _      /  5  8      ~  _     /     5-8      _ 

'  4  D  ^/_L  200         V   '^-'^81 

\   M     1-1x2240    \   10"l-lx2240 


4^  in. 


Weight  of  rope  per  fathom = C  x  '9  =  (4  •25)'  x  '9 = 16  '8  lbs.     If  the  head  gear  is 
60  ft  high,  then  the  total  weight  of  rope  is  210  x  2  x  16 '3  =  6846  lbs. 

Let  W= weight  to  be  set  in  motion ;  two  cages,  coal,  empty  tubs  on  cage,  two 
winding  ropes  from  pit-head  pulleys  to  pit-bottom. 
V= greatest  velocity  obtained,  uniformly  accelerated  from  rest =40   ft. 

per  second. 
^= gravity =82 '2. 

t = time  in  seconds  during  which  V  was  obtained = 8  '55  seconds. 
L= unbalanced  load  on  engine =coaL 
P= effective  steam  pressure  in  cylinders =60  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
N  =  number  of  cylinders = 2. 
a = space  passed  through  by  crank  pin  in  time  t, 
e=i  constant  to  reduce  angular  space  passed  through  by  the  crank  to 

distance  passed  through  by  the  piston  during  time  t, 
A = area  of  cylmder  in  square  inches. 
D = diameter  of  cylinder  reauired. 

/=  allowance  for  friction  of  engines,  etc.,  taken  at  20  to  30  per  cent 
(a)  The  greatest  work  the  winding  engine  has  to  do  is  to  get  the  mass  W  into 
a  certain  velocity,  uniformly  aocelerated  from  rest.  Thu  work  is  difficult  to 
calculate  properly,  for  to  do  so  the  energy  required  to  set  the  winding  drum  and 
pulleys  in  motion  would  have  to  be  accurately  ascertained.  To  allow  for  this 
energy  to  move  these  parts,  the  mass  W  has  been  taken  to  include  the  weight  of 
the  two  winding  ropes  and  the  two  cages. 

Resistance  due  to  gravity  and  inertia = -— -  . 

gt 

WV    "Vt    wv 

Work  done  in  overcoming  resistance  =  —  x-=-  = • 

^2        2^ 

(h)  To  raise  the  unbalanced  load  L,  distance  passed  over  in  time  t» 

WV»      Yi 

Work  done  in  ft.  lbs.  =LxX?  .•.A=-^-— -^. 
2  PxSxNxC 

If  the  load  is  balanced,  L=4x  14  x  112=6272  lbs.,  and  W  =  24,318  lbs.    In 
time  t  the  drum  will  make  about  2*5  revolutions, .'.  8  =  2*5  x  5  x  3*1416 =39*25. 

^"  60x.S9*25x2x§  -03&  17. 

Allowing  20  per  cent,   for  friction,  A   =  535*17   +  107*03    =  642*20,  and 

/(t±0*9f\ 

D  =  ^  =28*4  in.    The  size  of  the  winding  engines  would  therefore  be 

28*4  in.  diameter  with  a  5-ft.  stroke. 

*  See  formula  for  calculating  size  of  winding  ropes,  pages  217,  218. 
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Friction  of  Bails, — The  force  required  to  overcome  friction  is 
usually  estimated  at — 

8  to  10  lbs.  per  ton  on  a  surface  railway  (tIt)- 

32  „  edge  of  T-rails  underground  (^X 

70  ,,  flat-bottomed  or  tram- plate  rails  undergroiind  (/^). 

Method  of  Laying  Boads. — ^Where  a  large  amount  of  coal  has  to 
be  hauled  over  a  road,  the  rails  ought  to  be  well  laid,  on  some  such 
system  as  on  a  surface  railway,  with  joints  'fish-plated'  and  rails 
well  keyed  and  with  plenty  of  *  chairs.' 

On  the  best  haulage  roads  the  rails  are  sometunes  laid  on  longi- 
tudinal sleepers,  which  are  held  together  by  cross  sleepers,  with  t^e 
joints  of  the  rails  fish-plated.  The  longitudinal  sleepers  are  often 
ordinary  white  pine  planking  9  in.  x  3  in.,  and  the  cross  sleepers 
5  in.  X  1^  in.  Wrought-iron  and  steel  sleepers  are  also  used  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  wooden  sleepers.  Laying  roads  with  iron  or 
steel  sleepers  naturally  costs  a  good  deal  more  than  when  wood  is 
employed,  but  the  greater  durability  and  stability  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  increase  in  first  cost.  Figs.  269,  270,  271,  show  the 
method  of  laying  such  roads,  and  will  require  no  further  explanation. 

Gauge, — The  gauge  will  depend  upon  several  considerations,  such 
as  whether  the  wheels  project  beyond  or  are  under  the  body  of 
the  tub,  the  inclination  of  the  seam,  etc.  It  may  vary  from  between 
18  to  36  in.,  24  in.  being  a  common  gauge.  Narrow  gauges  are 
most  suitable  for  flat  seams,  but  where  the  inclination  is  great  the 
gauge  should  be  increased  in  proportion.  The  writer  has  seen  a 
gauge  of  36  in.  employed  where  the  inclination  was  between  30* 
and  45'. 

Tubs. — These  are  variously  called  *  trams,'  *  corves,'  *  hutches,'  or 
*  tubs,'  in  the  different  mining  districts.  The  body  is  usually  rect- 
angular in  shape,  but  sometimes  they  are  semicircular  at  the  bottom, 
which  increases  their  capacity  for  a  given  height.  The  design  and 
size  of  tubs  used  will  be  governed  by  the  varying  conditions 
under  which  they  are  required  to  work,  such  as  the  thickness  of 
seam,  height  and  inclination  of  roads,  and  whether  manual  or  other 
kinds  of  haulage  are  most  largely  used.  For  thin  seams  where 
manual  labour  is  used  to  any  considerable  extent  for  haulage  the 
tubs  should  be  made  of  small  capacity  and  weight.  A  tub  to  hold 
10  to  12  cwts.  should  not  weigh  more  than  4  cwts.  if  constructed 
of  wood,  or  5  cwts.  if  of  iron.  The  capacity  varies  greatly,  and  may 
be  anything  between  5  and  40  cwts.,  but  an  average  size  is  from 
10  to  15  cwts.  In  the  South  Wales  coal-field  tubs  holding  30  to 
40  cwts.  are  often  used,  while  in  some  of  the  thin  seam  collieries 
of  Somersetshire,  and  in  Scotland,  tubs  holding  7  to  9  cwts.  of  coal 
are  common.  The  advantage  in  having  large  tubs  is  that  fewer 
windings  at  the  pit  shaft  need  be  made  per  diem  for  a  given  output, 
and  that  their  capacity  is  large  in  proportion  to  their  weight.    On 
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the  other  baud,  they  are  clumsy  to  handle,  and,  if  derailed,  are 
difficult  to  place  on  the  rails  again.  On  the  whole,  a  tub  of  medium 
capacity,  i.e.  12  to  15  cwts.,  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  can  be  moved 
about  easily  and  lifted  on  to  the  rails  by  one  man  when  necessary. 

McUericUs  of  Gomstruetion. — ^Tubs  may,  as  has  been  stated,  be 
constructed  either  of  wood,  wrought  iron,  or  steel.  Opinions  diflfer 
among  mining  men  as  to  which  of  these  materials  is  best.  For 
light  loads  wood  is  very  commonly  used,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 


Figs.  269,  270,  271.— Method  of  laying  rails. 

being  cheap  and  light,  while  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  repair 
is  less  than  for  steel,  and  less  skilled,  %,e,  cheaper  labour  is  required 
for  constructing  and  repairing  wooden  than  for  iron  or  steel  tubs. 
Again,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  even  in  the  best  regulated 
collieries  a  train  of  tul^  breaks  away  on  inclined  haulage  roads, 
and  when  such  an  accident  takes  place,  the  tubs  will  be  more  or 
less  smashed  and  broken.  If  made  of  wood  they  can  soon  be  re- 
paired, even  although  they  may  be  badly  damaged,  whereas  if 
oonstructed  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  they  would  be  so  twisted  and 
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The  capacity  of  such  a  tuh  is  10  cwts.,  or  12  to  14  cwts.  when  heaped. 
The  estimated  cost  is  £4,  lOs. 

Arrangement  of  Pit-bottom. — The  first  oonsideiution  in  any 
system  of  haulage  is  to  have  the  pit-hottom  laid  out  so  as  to  best 
accommodate  the  tubs  as  they  come  and  go.  Many  pit-bottoms 
are  too  confined,  which  may  be  a  saving  in  first  cost,  but  is  never 
satisfactory  in  working.  It  should  be  so  arranged  that  all  the 
empty  tubs  can  be  taken  off  the  cages  at  one  side  and  the  full  tubs 
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in  pushing  the  empty  tubs  forward  to  the  desired  position.  The 
two  full  roads  on  each  side  are  constructed  to  hold  about  80  tuba. 
From  the  high  to  the  low  stage  a  by-road  is  formed,  so  that  if 
there  is  not  sufficient  coal  coming  in  to  keep  the  low  deck  going,  & 
train  of  tubs  can  be  run  down  from  the  high  level  A  to  the  low 
level  B.  The  whole  arrangement  works  very  well,  over  1200  tons 
being  often  raised  in  eight  hours,  with  four  tubs  on  each  cage.  Of 
course  this  arrangement  would  not  suit  in  every  case,  but  it  maj  be 
taken  as  an  illustration  of  a  well-planned  pit-bottom. 

Haulage. — Manual  labour, — The  method  of  haulage  by  men  and 
boys  can  only  be  employed  with  advantage  where  the  drawing  roads 
are  of  moderate  length  and  comparatively  level,  and  where  the  tubs 
are  small.  If  the  length  of  road  is  great,  or  the  inclination  high,  it 
is  the  most  expensive  system  that  can  be  adopted,  and  in  any  caae 


Main  Coal 


Fio.  278.— Elevation  of  pit-bottom. 

it  is  always  better,  where  the  height  of  seam  will  allow,  to  bring  the 
tubs  direct  from  the  face  by  means  of  ponies  or  by  some  other  method 
of  traction.  Manual  haulage  should  therefore  be  confined  to  short 
distances  on  level  roads.  In  some  small  collieries  where  the  seams 
are  thin  and  the  roads  flat,  it  is  often  the  only  method  employed  for 
hauling  the  coal  from  the  faces  to  the  pit-bottom. 

Horse  Trariinn, —  Haulage  by  horses  is  employed  more  or  less  in 
nearly  all  collieries,  there  being  sometimes  100  to  150  horses  under- 
groimd.  If  the  inclination  of  the  roads  is  not  too  great,  it  is  often 
an  economical  and  convenient  form  of  haulage,  especially  if  there  is 
a  slight  inclination  in  favour  of  the  load  towards  the  pit^bottom.  A 
horse  is  capable  of  exerting  a  tractive  force  of  120  lbs.,  when 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  two  to  three  miles  per  hour,  and  can  keep  this 
up  for  a  period  of  ten  hours,  which  enables  it  to  draw  24,000  lbs.  or 
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128.  per  week  for  food  and  bedding  alone.    The  aim  is  tx>  keep  horses  in 
the  best  possible  condition  at  the  minimum  of  cost,  and  this  can  be 
easily  accomplished  if  the  right  feeding-stuffs  are  selected.     Formerly 
the  feeding  consisted   chiefly  of  boiled   food,  composed   largely  of 
beans,  barley  and   bran,  along   with   dry  hay.     Now   it  has   been 
pointed  out  by  qualified  authorities,  that  bran  has  little  or  no  feeding 
value  unless  as  a  laxative,  and  that  barley  and  beans  should  only  be 
used  sparingly.     Nearly  all   collieries  now   adopt  dry   feeding,  or 
*chop,'  as  it  is  termed,  for  the  horses,  this  being  found  to  keep  them 
in  harder  and  better  condition  than  soft  or  boiled  food.     The  latter, 
however,  has  its  place,  as  animals,  like  men,  appreciate  a  change,  and 
this  may  be  given  at  least  once  a  week  with  advantage.     Some  green 
food  during  summer  will  also  be  relished,  and   is  beneficia].     The 
following  '  chop '  is  sometimes  given  : — 


Cut  hay,    . 
Oats, 
Beans, 
Indian  corn, 
Peas, 


8   cwte. 
5      „ 
2i    ,.   . 
2i    „ 
2      ,. 


Total,    .  .       *20 


Mr  J.  B.  Hamilton,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Mining  Institute  of 
Scotland,  gave  the  following  mixtures  for  a  daily  feed  : — 


No.  1. 

Na2. 

No.  8. 

Beans  or  peas, 

2  lbs. 

2  lbs. 

... 

Maize  (bruised), 

.        6    ., 

4    » 

4 'lbs. 

Oats, 

.        4   „ 

3    .. 

3  ,. 

Bran, 

2    n 

2   .. 

Hay  (out),  . 

i      12  ,. 

12    „ 

12  ,. 

Straw  (cut). 

.         2   ., 

2    „ 

2   ., 

26   „  26    „  28   „ 

No.  1  is  a  daily  feed  for  a  pony  about  fifteen  hands  high  hardened 
No.  2  for  same  size  of  pony  new  to  work ;  and  No.  3  is 
oing  no  work. 

ng  *  says  that  the  quantity  of  food  must  be  regulated 

nt  of  work  required ;  but  about  100  lbs.  of  com,  crushed 

ith  about  56  lbs.  of  chopped  hay,  will  form  an  average 

nder  for  each  horse.     He  considers  that  beans  (or  peas) 

1  either  (1)  oats  and  bran,  (2)  barley  and  bran,  (3)  oats 

i)  maize,  will  form  equally  good  mixtures,  and  that  we 

led  in  our  selection  by  current  prices. 

not,  however,  the  only  thing  to  which  attention  should 

Keeping  horses  in  good  condition  requires  a  plentiful 

3d  clean  drinking  water,  and  they  must  also  be  properly 

above  all,  kept  well  cleaned  and  groomed.     It  is  too 

the  pony  driver  to  attend  to   these   matters,  but  no 

Trans,  N.  Eng.  Min,  and  Mech.  JR,  vol  zxziii.  p.  61. 
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greater  mistake  can  be  made,  especially  if  there  are  sufficient  ponies 
to  afford  work  for  an  ostler,  as  many  pony  drivers  are  mere  boys, 
who  have  no  experience  whatever  as  to  how  a  horse  ought  to  be 
cleaned,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  too  careless  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  needs  of  the  horse  or  pony  under  their  charge. 
Wherever  there  are  more  than  a  dozen  horses  underground,  it  will, 
as  a  rule,  pay  to  put  ^.^^_^.^^.^^_^_ 
them  under  the  charge  ^ifl^BHHHi^HMBiM^iHBMBIH 
of  a  competent  ostler  or  -* 

horse  -  keeper.        Horses  PmasMgrn 
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adopted.  The  stalls,  which  are  walled  in  on  each  side  with  a  brick 
wall  14  in.  thick,  are  9  ft.  x  6^  ft.  x  6  ft.  A  gutter  is  formed  down 
the  centre  of  the  lower  half  of  the  stall,  and  connected  with  a  main 
gutter  running  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  road- 
way. A  tram  road  is  laid  along  between  the  rows  of  stalls,  for 
convenience  in  cleaning  them,  and  a  passage  is  also  constructed 
along  the  head  of  each  stable  for  the  distribution  of  food.  The 
floor  should  be  well  laid  with  bricks,  laid  sideways,  and  carefully 
cemented  in,  the  floor  having  a  rise  towards  the  head  of  about  2  in. 
in  the  yard.  A  large  watering-trough  should  be  placed  outside  the 
stables  for  the  horses  to  drink,  when  going  to  and  returning  from 
work. 

Cost  of  Horse  Haulage. — The  cost  of  horse  haulage  depends  cai 
various  conditions,  such  as  the  gradient  of  the  road,  the  condition  of  the 
rails,  roads,  and  tubs,  especially  the  wheels,  and  whether  the  roads 
are  wet  or  dry.  The  cost  of  horse  haulage  at  the  faces,  i.e,  lifting 
tubs  from  the  faces  to  mechanical  haulage,  may  be  taken  as  9d.  to 
Is.  6d.  per  ton  per  mile;  the  cost  of  horse  haulage  when  used  for 
conveying  coal  from  lyes  to  the  pit-bottom,  in  rakes  or  sets,  may  vary 
from  2d.  to  6d.,  or  sometimes  as  high  as  Is.  per  ton  per  mUe.  The 
cost  for  keep  of  horses,  shoeing,  harness,  etc.,  has  to  be  added.  This 
may  be  taken  at  |d.  to  Jd.  per  ton  per  mile.  Prof.  William  Galloway 
gives  the  following  details  of  the  cost  of  secondary  haulage,  i.e. 
collecting  tubs  from  working  places  and  conveying  them  to  sidings : — 


System. 


Handputter, 
Horse, 

Pony,  . 
Hand, 


Agents. 

Unit  of 
Weight 

Day's 

Work. 

Cost  per 
Day. 

Cost  per 

Ton  per 

Mile. 

Boy,     .         . 
Man         and 

horse, 
Ladandpony, 
Man,    . 

lbs. 
550 

2800 
896 
896 

yard,  tons. 
1610 

6864 
5577 
5252 

5.        cL 

2  0 

6      6 
4       54 

3  8 

5.          d. 

2      2-8 

1       8 
1       4-8 
1       2-74 

In  these  examples  the  gradient  of  the  roads  where  the  different 
agents  are  employed  will  vary  considerably. 

Self-acting  Inclines. — Self-acting  inclines  may  be  divided  into 
three  different  classes: — (1)  Balance  braes  or  jig  brows,  where  a 
balance  weight  is  used.  (2)  Self-acting  incline  working  with  two  tubs 
on  the  cut-chain  principle.  (3)  Self-acting  inclines  working  in  the 
ordinary  way  with  trains  of  tubs. 

In  the  great  majority  of  mines,  the  conditions  are  such  that  very 
often  one  or  all  of  the  above  sorts  of  incline  can  be  employed.  Where 
the  inclination  of  the  seam  is  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  nm  freely, 
they  form  very  easy  and  economical  means  of  haulage. 

Balance  Brae  or  Jig  Brow, — This  is  the  simplest  form  of  self-acting 
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incline,  and  is  usually  employed  at  the  faces  for  bringing  out  a  single 

tub  at  a  time,  to  a  siding  or  main  incline.     It  is  worked  by  a  rope  or 

chain,   more  usually  the  former,  passing  round  a   wheel,  18  in.  or 

24  in.  diameter,  fixed  between  two  iron  jaws  which  terminate  in  a 

screwed   bolt  nasaed  throufirh 

a 

t 

( 

a 
a 
c 

a 

^ 

i 
1 

1 
1 
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hftTing  an  inclination  of  35*  to  40',  but  in  such  cases  great  cautkm 
most  be  exercised,  and  the  roads  should  be  thoroughly  well  laid.  In 
highly  inclined  roads  the  wheel  at  the  face  ought  to  be  provided  with 
a  hand  brake  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  and  the  prop  well  notched  into 
the  roof  and  floor.  Unless  this  is  carefully  attended  to,  accidents  are 
almost  sure  to  occur.  ^^ 

Cui-dunn  Incline. — ^This  is  a  somewhat  different  form  of  self-acting 
incline  to  the  above,  for  instead  of  a  loaded  carriage  being  used,  a 


Fio.  284. — Enlarged  plan  of  cut-chain,  showing  main  and  branch  roads, 
with  lift  rails  out  of  position. 

regular  double  road  is  required,  and  the  weight  of  the  full  tub  going 
down  brings  the  empty  tub  up  to  the  face.  This  system  is  largely 
used  in  Fifeshire  and  other  districts  of  Scotland,  and  can  be  employed 
either  in  stoop  and  room  or  lougwall  working,  if  the  inclination  is 
sufficiently  great.  The  working  of  this  system  will  be  understood 
from  figs.  284-286. 

Method  of  Working  the  Cut-chain  Incline, — Suppose  a  tub  requires 
to  be  run  down  from  A,  the  portion  of  the  chain  not  required  is 
detached  and  left  lying  on  the  road  between  the  rails.  The  full  tub 
is  then  attached,  run  down,  and  an  empty  one  brought  to  A' ;  another 
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The  Tope  passes  round  a  wheel  at  the  top,  W,  fig.  286,  and  has  connections  or 
'  cuts  at  each  of  the  *  hanging  on  '  stages,  A  B  C  D,  at  none  of  which  are 
any  platforms  used,  but  the  road  is  levelled  out  and  two  plates  P  P,  fi^ 
284,  285,  with  lift  rails  RR,  uass  over  them  to  the  rails  on  the  opposite 
side.     Fig.  286  shows  a  plan  of  how  these  branches  are  arranged. 
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M§0k, 


F108.  287,  288. 


full  tub  should  be  kept  ready  at  A'  to  be  run  down  and  bring  up  an 
empty  to  A,  so  that  the  cha'm  can  be  again  connected  and  ready  for  a 
*  cut '  at  any  of  the  other  branches  B  B',  C  C,  D  D'.  At  the  parts 
where  the  chain  is  cut,  special  links  are  required  for  disconnecting 
and  reconnecting  the  chain.  These  links  are  shown  in  figs.  287,  288. 
The  thin  part  a  of  the  link  in  fig.  288  is  made  so  that  it  fits  the 
link  in  fig.  287  through  the  opening  6.  When  the  two  links  are  thus 
connected,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  separated, 
as  no  other  part  of  the  link  except  the  part  a  can 
pass  through  the  opening  b. 

At  each  branch  road,  highly  inclined  (30*  to 
45')  from  the  horizontal,  the  roadway  is  levelled 
out  and  cast-iron  plates  laid  down,  with  *lift'  R 
rails  to  pass  over  them  to  connect  the  rails  above 
and  below  the  branch.  When  a  tub  is  being  run 
down  from  a  branch  road,  these  'lift'  rails  are 
lifted  out  of  position  and  laid  aside  until  the 
full  tub  is  taken  down  and  the  empty  one  brought 
up,  when  they  are  again  replaced,  which  leaves  the 
road  joined  up  ready  for  tubs  to  be  run  from  any 
of  the  other  branches  above.  If  the  gradient  does  not  exceed  1  in  4 
or  1  in  3,  the  lift  rails  are  usually  dispensed  with,  the  floor  of  Uie 
road  at  the  branches  simply  being  levelled  out  somewhat,  and  the 
plates  laid  down  with  a  gradient  of  1  in  15  to  1  in  20,  and  the  tubs 
allowed  to  run  over  them  without  the  aid  of  the  'lift'  rails.  To 
enable  the  tubs  to  pass  easily  over  these  plates,  they  are  cast  with 
a  groove  the  gauge  of  the  wheels,  so  that  when  the  tub  leaves  the 
rails  the  flanges  of  the  wheels  enter  these  grooves,  in  which  they  run 
until  the  rails  are  again  entered  upon  below  the  branch. 

When  branch  roads  are  worked  from  one  side  of  the  heading  or 
incline,  the  arrangement  for  running  the  tubs  is  somewhat  different.* 
A  wheel  is  fitted  up  at  the  top  of  the  heading  in  the  way  already 
described,  and  the  chain  passed  round  it,  one  end  reaching  the  foot 
of  the  incline  and  the  other  lying  near  the  top.  At  each  branch 
road  or  '  cut '  there  is  a  disconnecting  or  cut-link  in  the  chain  as  in 
the  first  arrangement,  so  that  the  upper  portion  can  be  disconnected 
as  required.  At  the  branch  roads  plates,  with  grooves  in  them,  are 
laid  down  in  the  same  same  way  as  shown  for  the  incline,  with  branches 
worked  from  both  sides.  At  a  short  distance  above  these  plates, 
about  6  ft.  or  so,  a  small  grooved  wheel  is  fixed,  preferably  between 
the  two  lines  of  rails.  Whenever  a  tub  requires  to  be  run  down 
from  any  of  the  branch  roads  the  chain  is  disconnected  at  the  cut- 
link,  and  the  end  of  the  lower  portion  passed  round  this  small  pulley 
and  connected  to  the  end  of  the  load  tub.  To  prevent  the  tub  from 
running  off"  before  the  chain  is  attached,  a  block  made  of  a  piece  of 
'I  4  or  5  inches  square  and  of  sufficient  length  to  stretch  acrow 
*    Trans,  Inst.  Min.  Eng.^  vol.  xiv.  p.  196. 
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both  rails,  is  fixed  across 

them.     This  block  turns 

on  a  bolt  at  one  end,  and 

when  in  position  is  fixed 

by    an    iron    pin    at    the 

other  end,    which   passes 

tiirough    the    block    into 

a  plank  or  sleeper  on  the 

roadway.     When  the  end 

of    the     chain    has   been 

drawn    round    the   wheel 

and  fixed  to  the  tub,  the 

latter  is  run  down  to  the 

foot    of    the    incline,   an 

empty  tub  being  brought 

up    on    the  other  line  of 

rails  to  the  branch  road. 

Like     the     arrangement 

previously  described,  two 

tubs  should  be  nm  from 

each    branch     so    as    to 

bring  the   chain  back  to 

its  original  position  ready 

for   connecting.      If  this 

is  not  done,  and  only  a 

single  tub   is  run  down, 

the  position  of  the  chain 

reaching  from  the  branch 

road,  from  where  it  has 

been  '  cut,*  will   have  to 

be    lifted    across   to   the 

centre  of  the  line  of  rails 

where  it   was   originally, 

and  this  can  only  be  done 

if    there    are    no    centre 

props  on  the  incline.     On 

the  wheel  at  the  top,  if 

the  gradient  requires  it, 

a  brake  is  fitted,  operated 

from  each  of  the  branches 

or  benches  by  means  of 

a  wire    attached   to    the 

brake  -  handle,     and     led 

down    the   whole    length 

of  the  incline. 

A  large  amount  of  coal 
can  be   run   down   these 


Fio.  289.— Self 
actiiig  incline. 


Fio.  290. -Incline  with 
double  tram  lines. 
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inclines  when  they  are  properly  constructed.    They  arc  best  suited  for 
lengths  of  50  to  100  fms.,  beyond  which  they  do  not  work  so  well. 

The  same  system  can  alao 
be  used  with  a  balanoe 
weight  in  long-wall  working 
where  it  is  often  difficult  to 
keep  the  road  wide  enough 
for  a  double  tram  road. 
The  cut-chain  system  can  he 
worked  on  any  inclination 
from  10"  up  to  45*. 

Self -acting    Ineli/te    with 

Trains  of  7W/«.--This  is  the 

commonest  form  of  incline, 

and  can  be  used  with  great 

advantage  where  the  gradient 

is  suitable.     The  most  usual 

arrangement   is   to    have    a 

§     rope   passing   two  or   three 

^     times     round    a    drum     or 

j^     wheel,    to     give     sufficient 

°     friction    and    prevent    slip. 

o     The  drum  or  wheel  is  fitted 

$     with  a  good  brake,  and  the 

g     rope  is  attached  to  the  full 


-Endless  chain  incline, 
a  wheel  for  lowering 
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kept  under  control ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  ropes  are  more  diflBcult  to 
keep  in  line  with  the  roads,  owing  to  the  lapping  of  the  ropes  on 
the  drum.  If  the  inclination  is  not  too  great  a  suitable  wheel  gives 
very  good  results,  and  has  the  advantage  of  taking  up  little  space, 
and  the  ropes  can  be  kept  in  a  straight  line  with  each  road,  if  the 
wheel  is  fixed  horizontally.  About  3"  is  the  least  inclination  an 
incline  will  work  at  easily,  but  the  length  of  incline  is  a  determining 
factor,  as  the  longer  the  incline  the  greater  will  be  the  weight  of 
rope  and  the  friction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  shorter  the  length  of 
incline  and  the  heavier  the  load,  the  better  will  it  work. 

Self-acting  inclines  are  sometimes  worked  on  the  endless  rope  or 

chain  principle,  with  the  tubs  attached  singly  at  stated   distances 

apart.       Where   the   conditions  are 

suitable  this  plan  yields  very  good 

and  economical  results.     Figs,  291, 

292  show  the  arrangement  of  such 

an  incline  worked  with  an  endless 

chain,   and  fig.   293  illustrates  the 

brake   wheel  used  on  this  kind  of 

incline,     and    which     is    somewhat 

differently  arranged  to  an  ordinary 

incline  wheel,  as  the  attendant  has 

to   handle   the   brake,  and   also  to 

attach  the  tubs  to  the  chain.     The 

tubs  are   attached  to  the   rope  at 

intervals  of  20  to  30  yards ;  where 

a    tub     has    to    be    attached    the  Fio.  293.  —Brake  wheel. 

attendant    applies    the    brake   and 

brings  the  rope  to  a  standstill ;  the  tub  is  attached,  and  the  rope  is 
aDowed  to  move  until  the  next  interval.  The  advantages  claimed 
for  this  system  are :  small  cost  for  upkeep  of  rolling  stock,  the  slow 
ftpeed  causing  fewer  breakages ;  regularity  of  delivery ;  and 
economical  working.  The  length  makes  little  difference,  and  there 
is  a  little  less  expenditure  in  making  benches  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  incline.  Although  roads  with  regular  gradients  are  best 
adapted  for  the  application  of  this  system,  it  can  also  be  successfully 
employed  upon  roads  the  inclination  of  which  varies. 

To  find  the  gradient  at  which  a  self-acting  incline  will  work,  the 
following  method  can  be  employed : — 

Let  W  =  weight  of  full  train  of  tubs. 
w=       ,,        empty        ,, 
MJj  =        ,,        rope  or  chain. 
K  =  friction  of  full  train. 
/=         ,,        empty  train. 
fi=        „       rop«,  rollers,  etc. 
I  =  tangent  of  angle  of  inclination. 
The  weight  of  the  full  load  must  be  able  to  overcome  that  of  the  empty  load 
plus  the  fnction  of  both  loads,  and  of  the  rope,  drums,  rollers,  and  accessories ; 
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that  is,  (W  X  I)    F  must  be  greater  than  (W  x  !)+/•  »nd  (W  -  tr)  1  greater  thu 
F +/!     From  thb  reasoning  we  can  establish  the  formula — * 

(w-ur-«^)xi-(F+/+/,)  •••i=w^ri,- 

The  angle  of  inclination  thus  obtained  would  be  that  at  which  the  poll  of  the 
full  train  would  exactly  balance  the  resistances  on  the  incline,  so  that  it  would 
require  a  greater  angle  of  inclination  to  enable  the  system  to  work  easily. 

Example,— ¥ind  the  angle  of  inclination  for  a  self-acting  incline  to  act  properly 
if  the  trains  consist  of  10  tubs,  the  gross  load  of  each  full  tub  being  19  cwtg. 
and  each  empty  tub  weighing  5  owts.  The  weight  of  the  rope  is  to  be  taken  at 
6  lbs.  per  fathom,  the  lencrth  of  the  incline  150  fms.,  and  the  weight  of  drums 
at  8  cwts.  The  friction  of  the  tubs  may  be  taken  at  ^,  and  that  of  the  rope  and 
drums  at  ^. 

/10xl6xll2\     /I0x5xll2\     (8x  112)-f  (150  x  5) 

Then  T-V  70  /     V         70         T  20 

(10x16x112)  -  (10x6x112)  -(8  x  112) +  (150  x  5) 

266  +  80  +  82-3  4188        1       _ ,  .    „.  - 

^  ^  •» "  —  »  or  1  in  360  0. 

17,920-5600-1646     10,674     25-6 

To  make  the  incline  work  easily,  it  should  be  20  per  cent,  steeper,  e.g,,  1  in  20. 

Carriage  Inclines. — When  the  inclination  exceeds  45*  a  carriage  is 
employed  to  enable  the  tubs  to  assume  a  horizontal  position. 

Fig.  294  shows  the  construction  of  such  a  carriage,  which  may  be 
made  to  hold  two,  four,  or  six  tubs.  These  carriages  are  much  used 
on  the  CJontinent,  where  the  measures  are  greatly  inclined.  They 
are  also  used  in  England  and  in  the  oil-shale  and  coal-mines  of  the 
Lothians  in  Scotland.  On  the  Continent  such  inclines  are  often 
worked  with  a  balance  weight  with  a  single  road,  so  arranged  that 
the  balance  weight  passes  under  the  carriage  at  the  point  of  meeting. 

Blocks. — At  the  top  of  all  inclines  means  must  be  adopted  to 
prevent  the  loaded  tubs  from  nmning  prematurely  down  the  incline. 
This  is  usually  accomplished  by  means  of  blocks  or  stops.  A  common 
form  of  stop  used  is  simply  two  blocks  of  wood  working  on  pivots, 
one  of  which  crosses  the  rail  for  the  tub  wheel  to  rest  against,  and 
abuts  on  the  other,  which  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  it. 

*  Staple '  or  *  Blind '  Pits. — It  often  happens  that  the  coal  is  lowered 
from  one  seam  to  another  by  means  of  *  blind'  or  'staple*  pits 
instead  of  by  an  incline.  These  pits  are  not  so  expensive  to  make  as 
an  incline,  and  if  properly  fitted  and  the  depth  is  not  great  a  large 
quantity  of  coal  can  be  lowered  by  their  means.  The  arrangements 
at  the  top  of  these  pits  are  shown  in  figs.  295,  296.  The  pits  are 
usually  fitted  with  two  cages  like  an  ordinary  winding  shaft,  the 
cage  with  the  full  tub  being  able  to  outbalance  and  raise  the  cage 
with  the  empty  tub.  Sometimes  one  cage  only  is  used  along  with  a 
balance  weight,  but  this  is  not  such  a  good  arrangement.  In  work- 
ing, these  pits  ought  to  be  carefully  fenced  to  prevent  tubs  from 

•  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  above  formula  I  does  not  represent  the 
angle  of  inclination,  but  the  tangent  of  that  angle.  The  former  can  be  found 
from  the  latter  by  consulting  trigonometrical  tables. 
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being  pushed  into  them  when  the  cage  is  not  in  position.     Many 
accidents  have  taken  place  through  lack  of  this  precaution. 


Fig.  294. — Carriage  fur  tub  on  inclines. 

Haulage  by  Stationary  Engines. — We  now  come  to  the  different 
systems  of  haulage  by  stationary  engines,  which  play  such  important 
parts  in  the  successful  working  of  modem  collieries.  These  systems 
can  be  divided  into — 

(1)  Direct  haulage  or  single  rope  haulage. 

(2)  Main  and  tail  rope  haulage. 

(3)  Endless  chain  haulage. 

(4)  Endless  rope  haulage. 

The  workings  of  a  colliery  may  be  so  distributed  that  two  or  more 
of  the  above  systems  of  hatdage  can  be  applied  in  different  sections 
or  localities. 

Direct  Hope  Hatdage, — When  the  inclination  is  sufficiently  great 
for  the  train  of  tubs  to  run  down  of  their  own  accord,  and  to  over- 
come the  friction  of  the  rope  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  of  tubs, 
drum,  etc.,  a  single  rope  may  be  used  with  advantage.  An  engine 
with  a  single  drum  is  employed,  the  latter  being  so  arranged  that  it 
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cfiui  be  thrown  out  of  gear  and  run  loose  on  the  shaft.  The  engine 
draws  the  full  train  of  tubs  against  the  inclination  to  the  pit-bottom, 
while  the  empty  train  runs  in-bye  and  drags  the  rope  after  it,  the 
drum  being  out  of  gear  and  running  loose  on  the  engine  shaft 

To  work  this  system  successfully  the  inclination  should  be  not  leas 
than  1  in  26.     For  single  rope  haulage  the  engine  is  best  placed  at 


Figs.  295,  296.— Arrangement  of  brake  wheel  for  staple  pit. 

the  pit-bottom,  as  tiiis  gives  the  engineman  the  advantage  of  having 
everything  in  view,  and  mistakes  are  not  so  apt  to  be  made  by  taking 
the  tubs  too  far  when  the  train  is  approaching  the  bottom.  The 
main  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  it  is  cheap,  so  far  as  first 
cost  is  concerned,  a  single  road  and  one  rope  only  being  required, 
while  any  number  of  branches  can  be  easily  worked  by  the  same 
engine. 

Main  atul  Tail  Rope  Haidarje, — When  the  inclination  is  insufficient 
or  irregular,  and  the  empty  train  unable  to  run  in-bye  by  its  own 


^^^^^^ 


Fig.  297. — Main  and  tail  rope  haulage. 

weight,  it  is  necessary  to  use  another  rope  called  a  *  tail '  rope  to 
draw  in  the  empty  tubs.  The  tail  rope  is  wound  on  a  drum  on  the 
same  shaft  as  the  main  rope  drum,  and  passes  along  the  side  or  roof 
of  the  roadway,  till  it  reaches  the  far  end  of  the  road,  where  it  passes 
round  a  wheel  c  placed  either  vertically  or  horizontally  (fig.  297), 
and  comes  on  to  the  main  roadway,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  end 
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of  the  full  train  of  tubs,  the  main  rope  being  attached  to  the  front  of 
the  latter.  The  tail  rope,  therefore,  requires  to  be  twice  the  length 
of  the  road. 

Working  of  System. — Suppose  an  empty  train  of  tubs  to  be  stand- 
ing at  the  pit-bottom  ready  to  be  havded  in  to  the  workings,  the 
drum  with  main  rope  will  be  thrown  out  of  gear,  and  allowed  to  run 
loose  on  the  driving  shaft,  while  that  on  which  the  tail  rope  is  wound 
will  be  in  gear.  The  engine  will  haul  the  empty  train  in-bye  with 
the  tail  rope  attached  to  the  front  of  it  and  the  main  rope  attached 
to  the  back.  When  the  loaded  train  has  to  be  hauled  out-bye  these 
conditions  will  be  reversed,  the  tail  rope  drum  will  be  thrown  out  of 
gear  and  the  main  rope  thrown  in  gear,  the  tail  rope  being  now 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  train  and  the  main  rope  to  the  front. 
The  tail  rope  is  usually  a  good  deal  lighter  than  the  main  rope,  as  it 
is  only  required  to  haul  in  the  empty  tubs.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  that  this  system  of  haulage  requires  a  length  of  rope  three 
times  the  length  of  road,  the  tail  rope  requiring  to  be  twice  the 
length  and  the  main  rope  equal  to  it,  so  that  when  both  ropes  are 
connected  to  the  train  of  tubs  it  practically  becomes  an  endless  rope 
working  on  a  single  road. 

Guidiiig  the  Ropes, — As  only  a  single  road  is  used,  the  tail  rope  is 
guided  either  along  the  side  of  the  road  or  along  the  roof ;  whichever 


Figs.  298,  299.— Guides. 

method  is  adopted  the  pulleys  ought  to  be  set  so  as  to  run  freely, 
otherwise  there  is  great  wear  and  tear  on  the  ropes.  When  the  tail 
rope  is  guided  overhead,  the  pulleys  are  often  fixed  as  shown  in  figs. 
298,  299.  A  pulley  or  roller  is  hung  by  means  of  two  hangers, 
about  6  in.  X  3  in.  X  I  in.  tapering  to  |  in.  diameter  at  the  top,  where 
it  is  fixed  to  a  bearer  by  means  of  a  nut  and  washer.  For  guiding 
the  rope  along  the  side  of  the  road  the  arrangement  of  pulley  shown 
in  fig.  300  may  be  adopted.  If  there  are  curves  on  the  road,  swing- 
ing pulleys  (fig.  301)  should  be  used,  which  will  enable  the  rope  to 
take  the  line  best  suited  to  it.  Fig.  302  shows  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  road  with  pulleys  for  main  and  tail  ropes. 

DetarJiing  the  Rope, — When  the  train  of  tubs  is  near  the  shaft  the 
rope  is  detached,  and  the  hauling  engine  brought  to  a  standstill. 
The  rope  may  be  disconnected  either  by  hand  or  automatically. 
When  this  is  done  by  hand  a  common  shackle  may  be  used  (fig.  303), 
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the  connecting  bolt  having  an  eye  for  a  small  pin  to  pass  through  to 
prevent  it  from  working  out 

More  frequently  an  automatic  *  knock-off'  is  used,  as  shown  in  6g. 


Figs.  800,  301.— Guides. 


Fig.  802. — General  arrangement  of  roads 
for  main  or  tail  rope. 


304.      Other  *  knock-off*  arrangements  are  illustrated  in  figs.  305, 
306. 

A   somewhat  different  arrangement   for  automatically  detaching 
the  rope  is  shown  in  figs.  307,  308.     This  apparatus,  which  is  often 


Pin 

Fio.  803.— Shackle. 


termed  a  *  monkey,'  is  placed  on  the  front  of  the  train  of  tubs,  and 
consists  of  a  crank  a,  working  on  a  standard  />,  which  is  fixed  to  the 
tub  by  a  fork  arrangement,  or  special  clamp  fitted  to  the  tub.    To 


Fig.  304.  —Automatic  knock-off  arrangement. 

the  end  of  the  crank  is  a  chain  c,  with  a  pin  at  the  end  for  fixing 
the  rope.  At  the  place  where  it  is  desired  to  detach  the  rope,  a 
beam  is  fixed  across  the  road  cnfficicutly  low  to  strike  the  upright 
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leFer  of  the  crank,  thus  raising  the  chain  with  the  pin  and  releasing 
the  rope. 

Working  Branch  RocuU, — Branches  from  the  main  road  are  worked 
by  means  of  separate  ropes,  which  pass  round  a  wheel  at  the  extreme 
end  of  each  branch,  and  extend  to  the  junction  with  the  main  road. 
The  working  and  connecting  of  these  branch  ropes  may  be  done  in 
three  different  ways.  In  two  of  these  the  connection  is  made  when 
the  empty  train  is  brought  to  the  junction  of  the  branch  road,  while 
in  the  third  method  the  connection  is  made  while  the  empty  train  is 
standing  at  the  shaft.  In  the  first  method,  if  an  empty  train  requires 
to  be  taken  into  branch  a  (fig.  309),  the  end  6  of  the  main  line  tail 
rope  is  disconnected  from  the  train,  and  the  end  h'  of  the  branch 
rope  is  attached  in  its  place.     The  main  line  tail  rope  is  also  cut  at 
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Fms.  305,  306.— Other  knock-off  contrivances. 

o,  and  the  other  end  of  the  branch  rope,  a\  connected  to  it;  the 
tubs  are  then  drawn  into  the  branch  road.  In  the  second  method 
(fig.  310)  the  main  line  tail  rope  is  disconnected  at  ft,  and  the  end 
a  of  the  branch  rope  connected  to  the  tubs ;  the  engine  now  draws 
the  rope  forward  a  short  distance,  and  the  other  end  of  the  rope  is 
connected  to  c,  the  train  being  then  ready  for  hauling  in.  In  the 
third  system  the  ropes  are  so  arranged  that  when  the  full  train  on 
the  main  road  reaches  the  shaft,  the  two  disconnecting  points  yy 
(fig.  311)  are  just  opposite  the  branch  c.  If  a  supply  of  tubs  is 
wanted  in  this  branch,  the  rope  is  *cut'  at  y  y,  and  the  ends  a;  a:  of 
the  branch  rope  are  connected  instead,  before  the  train  of  tubs  leaves 
the  pit-bottom ;  a  run  can  then  be  made  into  the  branch  without 
stopping  at  the  junction,  which  makes  the  work  both  simpler  and 
more  expeditious. 

The  main  and  tail  rope  system  of  haulage  is  extensively  used  in 
some  districts,  notably  in  the  North  of  England,  where  at  one  time 
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irregular  inclinations  and  curves  can  be  worked  easily,  although  the 
system  is  best  adapted  for  straight  roads  with  regular  inclinations, 
and  branch  roads  can  be  worked  with  facility.      But  agrainst  these 
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rim,  and  m  number  of  'feet'  or  'studs'  are  screwed  into  the  face 
vhidi  grip  tlie  dttin  mod  prevent  it  from  slipping.  The  feet  are  so 
anrnnged   that  the  distance   between   them  is  exactly  equal  to  ihe 
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Fir.8.  312,  313.— Arrangemeut  of  haulage  engines  for  main  and  tail  rope. 

length  of  a  link.  In  Briart's  wheel  for  endless  chain  a  series  of 
V-shaped  grips  or  feet  of  steel  are  screwed  into  the  rim,  as  shown  in 
fig.  315.     As  the  links  of  the  chain  stretch  by  wear,  the  feet  can  be 
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unscrewed  and  fixed  iu  a  new  position  to  suit  the  altered  lengths  of 
the  links. 

Sometimes  a  series  of  steel  blocks  are  fitted  into  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel,  and  the  chain  coiled  round  two  or  three  times  to  give 
the  required  grip.  The  blocks  are  secured  to 
the  wheel  by  means  of  counter-sunk  bolts,  the 
part  on  which  the  chain  works  being  octagonal 
in  shape,  which  serves  to  prevent  the  chain 
from  slipping. 

Lengtheniny  the  Chain. — It  is  often  difficult 
to  keep  the  chain  tight,  owing  to  the  continuous 
lengthening  due  to  wear,  and  a  common  practice 
is  to  allow  it  to  stretch  until  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  remove  a  portion  to  tighten  it.  It  is, 
however,  better  to  use  a  *  tightening '  carriage 
similar  to  that  used  with  the  endless  rope 
system. 

Working  Branch  Roads. — ^Branch   roads  oflF 
the  main  line  can  be  easily  worked  with  endless 
chains,  and   this   is    one  of   the  chief   recom-  pio.  314.— Chain  wheel, 
mendations  of  the  system.      The   working  of 
the  branches  will   be  understood  from  fig.   316.      In  this  method 
three  separate  chains  are  used,  one  for  the  branch  and  two  on  the 
main  road.     These  chains  are  worked  by  a  series  of  bevel-geared 
pulleys  working  at  right  angles  to  each  other.      On  the  shaft  to 
which  the  horizontal  pulleys  are  attached,  a  driving  wheel  is  fixed 
round  which   the  chain  passes.      The   whole  of  these  wheels  and 
gearing  are  placed  below  the  level  of  the  roadway  and  boarded  over. 
At  a  short  distance   on   either  side   of  the   branch  the   tubs  are 

detached  from,  and  again  attached  to, 
the  chain  by  an  automatic  arrangement 
which  is  shown  in  fig.  316.  Travelling 
in  the  out-bye  direction  the  chain  is 
gradually  raised  to  near  the  roof  by  a 
large  pidley  working  on  a  shaft  (fig. 
316);  a  small  roller  pulley  guides  the 
Fio.  315.— Briart'8  wheel.  "  chains  to  this  larger  pulley,  placed 
horizontally.  The  road  for  the  loaded 
tubs  is  given  an  up  gradient  towards  the  shaft,  and  the  empty 
road  has  a  dip  in  the  opposite  direction.  These  gradients  com- 
mence a  short  distance  on  each  side  of  the  branch.  By  the  rope 
rising  towards  the  roof  and  the  road  dipping  the  chain  is  raised 
out  of  the  gripping  fork ;  the  tub  being  released  runs  over  the  part 
where  gearing  is  placed,  and  re-connects  itself  to  the  chain  again 
automatically.  Exactly  the  same  arrangement  is  required  on  the 
empty  or  in-going  chain. 
Branch  roads  may  also  be  worked  by  a  series  of  wheels  fitted  on  to 
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a  driving  shaft  placed  vertically,  the  branch  wheels  being  arranged 
so  as  to  work  with  clutches  to  enable  them  to  be  thrown  in  and  out 
of  gear  as  required.  The  main  driving  wheel  is  keved  tightly  to  the 
shaft.  This  arrangement  allows  of  a  branch  chain  being  arrested  if 
anything  goes  wrong,  or  if  there  are  not  sufficient  tubs  to  keep  it 
constantly  moving. 

Working  Curves. — If  a  curve  is  one  of  short  radius,  a  pair  of  large 
wheels  are  placed  at  the  bend  round  which  the  chain  passes  (fig.  317). 
The  tubs  are  detached  automatically  before  coming  to  the  curve  in 
the  manner  already  described  for  working  branch  roads.     When  they 
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Fig.  316. — Working  branches. 

pass  round  the  bend  they  again  attach  themselves  automatically  to 
the  chain. 

Method  of  attaching  Tubs  to  Chains. — This  is  usually  done  by 
fixing  to  one  end  of  the  tub  an  iron  fork,  into  which  the  chain  drops. 
When  wood  tubs  are  employed,  a  fork  is  used,  being  fixed  by  means 
of  two  nuts  and  bolts.  With  iron  tubs  the  grip  is  a  part  of  the 
tub  itself,  and  requires  no  fixing. 

Sometimes  movable  grips  are  used  to  adjust  the  height  of  the  chains 
according  to  the  quantity  of  coal  loaded  above  the  level  of  the  sides 
of  the  tubs. 

The  chief  advantages  of  the  endless  chain  system  are  the  slow  speed 
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at  which  it  travels,  and  the  small  amount  of  wear  and  tear  in  rolling 
stock  entailed,  besides  the  small  cost  of  upkeep  of  roadway.  The 
principal  disadvantage  is  the  heavy  weight  of  chain  to  be  driven 
where  the  haulage  is  long. 

This  system  is  better  suited  for  surface  haulage  than  for  under- 
ground working,  many  such  arrangements  being  at  work  for  convey- 
ing coal  or  other  material  long  distances,  as  when  a  colliery  is  so 
situated  that  it  would  be  impossible  or  inconvenient  to  connect  it 
with  the  railway  by  means  of  a  branch  line. 

Endless  Roite. — This  system,  as  its  name  signifies,  consists  of  an  end- 
less rope  travelling  in  a  double  roadway,  and  to  which  the  tubs  may  be 
attached  either  singly  at  intervals  along  the  rope  or  in  trains.  The 
engine  for  driving  the  rope  is  almost  invariably  placed  on  the  surface, 


Fig.  317. — System  of  working  curves. 

and  the  power  either  conveyed  direct  or  by  a  *  band '  rope  reaching 
to  the  pit-bottom,  where  it  drives  a  main  shaft  from  which  the  power 
is  derived  for  other  endless  ropes.  The  general  ariungement  in  end- 
less rope  haulage  (fig.  318)  is  as  follows  : — At  the  mouth  of  the  shaft 
are  two  pulleys  for  carrying  the  i-ope  from  the  driving  wheel  into 
the  shaft.  At  the  pit-bottom  are  two  other  pulleys,  placed  vertically 
to  receive  the  ropes,  and  immediately  below  these  are  two  other  pulleys, 
placed  horizontally  to  enable  the  rope  to  make  a  right  angle  with  the 
shaft,  and  pass  into  the  workings  to  the  in-bye  end,  where  it  passes 
round  a  loaded  wheel  d  or  an  ordinary  pulley  placed  horizontally. 

In  another  arrangement  the  loaded  wheel  or  tightening  carriage  is 
placed  on  the  empty  rope  side  near  the  pit-bottom.  This  is  im- 
doubtedly  the  best  position. 

Arrangement  of  Engine, — For  endless  rope  haulage,  where  a  large 
quantity  of  coal  has  to  be  drawn,  it  is  best  to  employ  a  double  cylinder 
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engine  well  geared  down.     With  a  modern  liaulage  plant  for  endl^s 
rope,  the  two  cylinders  are  placed  horizontallj,  and  the  piston  rods 

connected  to  disc  cranks  fitted  on  to 

the  main  driving  shaft.     On  this  shaft 

are  two  small  geared  wheels,  working 

into  two  larger  toothed  wheels,  which 

are  keyed  on  to  a  separate  shaft,  on 

which  is  also  fixed  the  driving  pulley 

or  pulleys,  the  number  of  which  varies 

with  the  number  of  ropes  to  be  driven. 

These  pulleys  are  now  usually  arranged 

with  clutoh  gear  so  that  they  may  be 

rapidly  arrested  without  bringing  the 

engine  to  a  standstill.     As  to  wheUier 

the  power  should  be  conveyed  through 

I      a  band  rope  or  not,  there  are  differences 

I      of    opinion.      Where    more  than   one 

?     endless  rope  is  required  to  work  differ- 

i     ent  sections,  the  band  rope  method  is 

S      to    be    preferred.      If    four    dififerent 

?     sections  are  worked  by  endless  rope, 

1  and  each  separate  rope  is  worked  direct 
©      from  the  surface,  this  would  necessitate 

2  four  double  lengths  of  rope  being 
S  conveyed  down  the  shaft,  which,  owing 
9  to  the  complications  that  might  arise 
w      in  the  event  of  any  of  the  ropes  break- 

[      ing  or    getting   entangled   with    each 
2      other,  would  be  altogether  undesirable. 
^      On  the  other  hand,  when  a  band  rope 
'j^     is  used  only  a  double  length  of  rope 
requires  to  be  led  down  the  shaft.     It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
as  the  whole  of  the  power  must  be  con- 
veyed  through    the    band    rope,    this 
would  require  to  be  a  good  deal  heavier, 
and  therefore  more  expensive  than  the 
haulage   ropes   worked   from   it,  while 
there  would  also  be  the  increased  ex- 
penditure for  the  clutoh  arrangement 
at    the   pit-bottom.      With    the    band 
rope  system,  any  number  of  ropes  can 
be    worked,    according    to    the    power 
available.     They  are  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  attendants  at  the  shaft  bottom,  who  can  stop  any  of 
them  without  signalling  to  the  surface,  which  is  a  great  advantage, 
as  one  section  may  not  have  sufficient  coal  to  keep  the  endless  rope 
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constantly  at  work,  and  such  rope  can  therefore  be  thrown  out  of 
gear,  while  the  other  sections  go  on  as  usual. 

For  a  very  deep  shaft  the  cost  of  the  band  rope  becomes,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  serious  item,  although  even  then  it  would  be  less  expen- 
sive than  taking  all  the  ropes  up  to  the  surface.  Everything  con- 
sidered, the  band  rope  system  of  conveying  the  necessary  power  is 
much  to  be  preferred. 

Driving  Pulleys. — The  rope  is  usually  actuated  by  a  clip  pulley. 
There  is  a  considerable  number  of  different  types  of  pulley  in  use. 
The  Barraclough  pulley  is  a  well-known  device  for  endless  rope 
haulage.  Round  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  and  opposite  to  each 
oUier  are  fixed  a  number  of  short  taper  clips  fitted  to  receive  two 
sliding  jaws  a  a  (fig.  319),  upon  which  the  rope  works.     These  jaws 

c    d/ 


F108.  319,  320.— Barraclough's  pulley. 

rest  on  springs  6,  so  that  when  the  rope  comes  on  to  them,  the  weight 
forces  them  down  on  the  springs,  and  narrows  the  opening  between 
them,  thus  giving  the  necessary  grip  to  tjie  rope.  At  the  point  where 
the  rope  leaves  the  pulley  the  springs  give  assistance  in  releasing  it. 

Another  pulley,  much  used  in  Scotland,  is  shown  in  fig.  320.  The 
rim  consists  of  two  segments  c  and  rf,  bolted  together.  Between 
these  segments  is  placed  a  layer  of  wood  e  on  which  the  rope  works. 
The  opening  on  the  rim  of  the  pulley  being  y-shaped,  the  rope 
obtains  the  necessary  grip  by  wedging  itself  at  the  bottom  of  the 
opening. 

Owing  to  the  low  coefficient  of  friction  between  iron  and  iron, 
and  also  to  the  wear  of  the  rope  in  unlined  pulleys,  it  has  become 
customary  to  pad  them  with  softer  material  than  iron,  to  increase  the 
gripping  power  and  so  increase  the  life  of  the  rope.  Segments  of 
bard  wood  are  used,  but  require  frequent  renewal,  and  soon  lose  their 
gripping  power.     Segments  of  india-rubber  have  been  tried  with  good 
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effects,  and  last  a  considerable  time.  Possibly  the  best  substance  for 
this  purpose  is  well-seasoned  leather  driven  into  the  rim  of  the  wheel 
in  segments  a  a  (fig.  321),  and  turned  true.  This  is  said  to  give  a 
good  gripping  surface  that  will  last  from  two 
to  three  years.  When  a  large  amount  of 
power  requires  to  be  transmitted,  grooved 
pulleys  and  counter-pulleys  or  lacing  wheels 
are  sometimes  used  to  impart  the  neccssaiy 
friction  to  the  rope.  Both  pulleys  have  from 
four  to  six  grooves  in  the  rim,  the  driving 
wheel  a  having  one  more  than  the  guide  or 
counter-pulley  6,  which  is  set  immediately  in 
line  with  the  other  (figs.  322,  323). 

Taking  up  Slack  Rope. — No  matter  how 
perfect  the  driving  pulley  on  the  surface  may 
be,  some  arrangement  for  taking  up  slackness 
will  require  to  be  adopted.  The  usual  plan 
is  to  have  the  rope  passing  round  a  tightening 
pulley. 

There  are  various  ways  of  arranging  this 

pulley.      Sometimes  it  is  fixed  as   shown  iu 

fig.  324,  and   fitted  with  a  long   screw   and 

nut,  which  can  be  adjusted  as  required.     But 

this  system  of  tightening  is  not  at  all  to  be 

recommended.      What    is    required    is   some 

arrangement  that  will  automatically  adapt  itself  to  the  varying  load 

and  wear  of  the   rope.     To   accomplish   this,  a  wheel   is   usually 

mounted  on  a  tension  carriage  to  which  is  attached,  by  means  of  a 


Fio.  321.— Method  of 
gripping  rope. 


Fios.  322,  323.— Grooved  pulleys. 

chain  passing  over  a  pulley,  a  weight  (see  fig.  325)  working  in  a 
small  pit  below  the  level  of  the  road.  Sometimes  the  tension-carriage 
is  attached  to  a  loaded  tub,  working  on   an   inclined  plane.      The 
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weight  required  can  easily  be  found  when  the  rope  is  set  to  work. 
The  tension  pulley  is  usually   placed  as  near   the   pit-bottom  as 

possible,  although  it  may  also  be  placed 
at  the  further  end  of  the  road.  It  is, 
however,  often  very  inconvenient  to 
have  it  in  the  latter  position. 

Speed  of  Rope, — With  endless  rope 
haulage,  the  speed  at  which  the  rope 
travels  may  vary  from  IJ  to  four  or  five 
miles  per  hour,  but  the  best  results  are 
obtained  when  the  rope  is  travelling  at 
a  speed  of  from  two  to  three  miles  per 
hour. 

Working  of  System, — The  system  can 
be  applied  either :  (1)  with  the  rope 
travelling  over  the  tubs ;  or  (2)  with  the 
rope  moving  beneath  them.  The  tubs 
are  also  attached  to  the  rope  in  two 
different  ways:  (a)  singly  at  specified 
distances  apart,  by  means  of  *  clips '  or 
*  jiggers  * ;  (h)  in  sets  or  trains  by  means 
of  a  *  clip-bogie '  and  gripper. 

The  first  method  is  undoubtedly  the 
better  of  the  two,  as  by  this  system 
the  supply  of  coal  at  the  pit-bottom 
is  regular,  and  the  load  on  the  engine 
more  evenly  distributed,  while  no  attend- 
ants are  required  except  at  each  end  of 
the  road  or  at  branches. 

Some,  however,  prefer  the  *  clip-bogie 
system,'  as  being  safer,  and  better  adapted 
for  working  a  number  of  branch  hmuIs. 
It  is  somewhat  more  expensive  than  the 
first-named  method.  With  either  system 
a  double  road  is  generally  employed,  al- 
though sometimes  a  single  road  is  used 
with  pass-byes  at  intervals.  When  such 
is  the  case,  the  tubs  are  run  in  trains. 
It  is  often  urged  as  a  defect  of  the 
endless  rope  system,  that  it  requires  a 
double  road,  the  construction  of  which 
is  often  difficult  and  expensive,  especially 
where  there  is  a  bad  roof.  But  a  double 
road  is  not  at  all  essential  for  the  suc- 
cessful working  of  an  endless  rope  system  of  haulage. 

At  the  Palace  Colliery  and  Bent  Colliery,  Hamilton,  systems  of 
endless  rope  haulage  have  been  successfully  at  work  for  years,  in 
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both  cases  arranged  on  the  single  road  principle,  in  the  first  the 
rope  passes  under  the  tubs,  while  in  the  second  it  is  overhead,  the 
latter  being  probably  the  more  successful  method. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  shaft  are  set  two  parallel  single 
roads,  from  different  sides  of  the  pit-bottom.  These  two  roads 
are  carried  for  the  required  distance,  and  are  connected  by  a  croos 
drift  into  which  the  rope  passes  by  means  of  two  wheels.  These  two 
parallel  roads  may  be  as  wide  apart  as  required.  The  empty  rope 
and  empty  tubs  leave  the  pit-bottom  at  one  side,  while  the  full  rope 
and  loaded  tubs  arrive  on  the  opposite  side.  This  system  has  a  grc«i 
advantage  over  that  where  the  empty  and  loaded  tubs  alike  require 


ifiG.  S25. — ^Tension  carnage. 

to  be  handled  at  the  same  side  of  the  shaft.  The  rope  can  be  easily 
extended  into  the  workings. 

At  the  Bent  Colliery  much  the  same  system  was  adopted,  but  the 
two  roads,  instead  of  being  driven  parallel,  were  taken  along  a  more 
circuitous  route,  practically  to  follow  the  faces,  which  enabled  the 
tubs  to  be  brought  on  to  the  rope  with  very  little  secondary  haulage. 
The  empty  tubs  can  be  taken  off,  and  full  tubs  attached  at  any 
desired  part  of  the  road,  and  if  the  empty  tub  is  not  required,  or  is 
not  taken  off  the  rope  in  the  workings,  it  will  return  again  to  the 
pit-bottom  on  the  side  opposite  that  from  which  it  left. 

Clips  or  Jiijyers, — When  the  tubs  are  attached  singly  to  the  rope, 
a  clip  or  jigger  is  used.  A  great  many  different  sorts  of  clips  are  in 
use  in  different  districts,  each  having  its  own  special  merits. 

A  clip  used  in  Scotland  a  good  deal  for  under-rope  haulage  is  shown 
in  figs.  326,  327.     It  consists  of  a  pair  of  jaws  a  a,  which  are  attached  to 
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a  large  link  6,  the  latter  beiug  in  turn  attached  to  the  tubs.  Over 
the  two  jaws  a  a  passes  a  cone  or  thimble  r,  which,  on  being  driven 
hard  down,  presses  the  two  jaws  together  and  grips  the  rope,  which 
is  caugbt  in  a  groove  at  the  bottom.  This  clip  is  easily  attached  to 
and  detached  from  the  rope,  and  is  very  simple  in  construction,  but 
it  is  rather  bad  for  the  rope,  and  \b  best  suited  for  comparatively  level 
TtMids.  To  automatically  detach  the  tubs  from  the  rope,  when  this 
clip  is  used,  the  arrangement  shown  in  figs.  328,  329  is  adopted. 

At  the  in-bye  and  out-bye  ends  of  the  road  a  small  inclhied  plane, 
with  an  opening  in  the  centre  for  the  rope  to  travel  in,  is  made  in  the 
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Figs.  326,  827. —Clip  or  jigger  for  endless  rope. 

centre  of  the  roadway.  This  opening  is  just  sufficient  to  admit  the 
rope  and  the  bottom  of  the  clip,  the  cone  or  thimble  edges  being 
caught  on  the  inclined  plane,  which  rises  until  it  is  sufficiently  high 
to  raise  the  cone,  and  allow  the  jaws  of  the  clip  to  open  and  so  release 
the  rope.  To  prevent  the  latter  from  rising,  two  pulleys  are  fixed 
at  each  end  of  the  inclined  plane,  the  rope  passing  over  the  pulley  a 
and  under  the  pulley  6.  When  the  clip  has  been  in  use  for  some 
time  it  gets  worn  and  fails  to  grip  the  rope  properly,  so  that  if  the 
thimble  becomes  at  all  slack  the  tub  may  come  to  a  standstill,  and 
the  rope  continue  to  run  through  freely.  This  causes  much  undue 
wear,  but  can  be  avoided  by  using  steel  lining  pieces  which  can  be 
fitted  into  the  jaws  of  the  clip    and  renewed  when  required.     This 
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clip  has  beeo  knovn  to  work  successfully  on  roads  with  a  gradient 
o^  1  in  7. 

Another  clip  employed  is  that  known  as  Fisher  s  patent,  which  is 
iOastrmted  in  figs.  330, 331.  As  will  be  seen,  it  also  consists  of  two  jaws 
a  and  6,  the  part  a  working  on  a  pin  h  at  the  bottom  of  the  clip, 
which  enables  it  to  fold  over  the  rope.  The  two  jaws  are  held  in  posi- 
tirta  hv  a  sliding  thimble  c,  as  described  above.     The  clip  can  be  auto- 


Fi08.  328,  329. — Automatic  detaching  arrangements. 

matically  detached  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  described  for  the  firet 
clip.  A  different  arrangement  of  jigger  and  automatic  detachment 
is  shown  in  fig.  332.*  The  detaching  apparatus  is  rather  more  com- 
plicated than  that  already  described.  It  consists  of  a  horizontal  axle 
a,  carrying  two  arms  6  6 ,  of  equal  length.  One  of  the  arms,  b\  has 
a  circular  disc  which  passes  up  through  the  centre  of  a  split  rail,  and 
projects  about  5 J  in.  above  it.  The  tub  wheel  on  passing 
depresses  this  arm  5^  in.  and  at  the  same  time  raises  the  other  arm 
au  equal  distance.     This  other  arm  b  carries  a  steep  cone  roller  c, 

*  Trans,  List,  Min,  Eny,^  vol.  viii.  p.  877. 
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which  is  raised  with  it,  and  thus  raises  the  rope  and  slips  the 
down  clear  of  the  jigger  altogether. 

Other  clips,  such  as  Smallman's,  Hanson's,  and  Humble's,  are  also 
Uiied  for  attaching  the  tubs  for  imder-rope  haulage.  The  Smallman 
clip  is  a  very  good  one  for  under-rope  haulage,  and  can  be  used  on 


Fios.  830,  831.— Fisher's  clips. 

roads  of  gradients  1  in  4  or  1  in  3.  With  overhead  haulage  a 
different  sort  of  clip  is  required.  The  simplest  kind  for  this  purpose 
is  that  shown  in  fig.  333.     It  is  placed  either  in  the  centre  or  side 


Fio.  332.— Automatic  detacher. 


Fig.  333.— Rope  clip. 


of  the  tub,  and  on  gripping  the  rope  it  gives  it  a  slight  twist,  which 

gives  it  the  necessary  hold  to  carry  the  tub  along.     Sometimes  two 

of  these  jiggers  are  used,  one  at  the  back  and  one  in  front  of  the  tub. 

Rutherford  and  Thomson's  clip,  as  shown  in  figs.  334,  335,  is  also 
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used  for  overhead  rope  haulage.  This  clip  is  an  application  of  the 
principle  of  the  toggle  joint,  and  its  grip  on  the  rope  is  equally  firm 
in  whatever  direction  the  load  may  act.  It  is  equally  well  adapted 
for  steep  inclinations  as  for  roadways  of  varying  gradients.  With 
this  clip  curves  and  junctions  can  be  worked  automatically  on  the 
gravity  principle  in  the  same  way  as  in  endless  chain  haulage. 

Ward  and  Lloyd's  clip,*  as  described  by  Mr  H.  W.  Hughes,  ae&aas 
to  be  very  simple  and  efficient  for  overhead  rope  attachment.  It 
consists  of  a  hinged  lever,  to  the  bottom  of  which  is  attached  the 
chain  fastened  to  the  tubs  (figs.  336,  337).     The  lever  works  about 


FiOR.  SS4,  885.— Rutherford  and 
Thomson's  clip. 


Figs.  836,  887.— Waid  and  Lloyd's 
dip. 


a  pivot  a,  and  when  the  weight  comes  on  the  end  6,  the  rope  is 
gripped  between  the  top  end  c  and  the  curved  plate  iL  The  lever 
is  hinged,  which  allows  the  clip  to  fall  into  the  guide  pulleys  when 
passing  round  curves.  This  grip  is  best  suited  for  roads  having  a 
regular  inclination,  otherwise  two  clips  will  have  to  be  used  for  each  tub. 

Running  tlie  Tuba  in  iSe<«.— When  the  tubes  are  attached  to  the 
rope  in  trains  or  sets,  a  bogie  with  a  gripper  or  shears  is  used. 

Fig.  338  illustrates  a  form  of  bogie  clip  which  is  much  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  gripper  swings  on  a  pivot  which  enables  it  to  pass 
round  level  pulleys  at  curves ;  it  is  actuated  by  a  screw  and  handle 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  brake  screw  of  a  railway  van.  On 
inclined  roads  these  clip  bogies  are  usually  loaded  with  scrap  metal 
in  front  to  keep  them  from  *  rearing '  and  getting  derailed. 

Catch  BliH*ks. — On  inclined  roads  it  is  often  the  custom  to  have 
•   Ttjd  Book  of  Coal  Mining,  Fifth  Edition,  p.  271. 
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oat4:h  blockn  or  runaway  catch  poiuts  to  arrest  the  tubs  should  they 
happen  to  become  detached  from  the  rope.  A  simple  form  of  catch 
block  is  sbown  in  fig.  339.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  wood  fixed  on  a 
^indle,  the  latter  not  being  in  the  centre.  When  the  tub  passes 
over  it  the  wheel  axle  depresses  it  to  a  horizontal  position,  but  as  soon 


i^'iu.  358.— iiogie  clip. 

as  the  tub  is  passed  it  assumes  its  inclined  position  again,  and  will  be 
ready  to  grip  the  tub  should  it  run  back.  Runaway  points  fixed  to 
the  rail  and  having  a  strong  spring  are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 


Fio.  339.— Catch  blixik. 

The  tub  on  passing  opens  the  points,  which  close  of  themselves  when 
it  has  passed  through. 

To  get  the  best  results  from  endless  rope  haulage,  the  rope  should 
be  carefully  guided  by  means  of  rollers  to  prevent  it  from  rubbing  on 
the  floor  and  to  keep  the  sleepers  from  getting  cut  through.  These 
rollerB  may  be  made  either  of  wood  or  iron,  and  properly  fixed  so  as 
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to  nin  freely,  a  point  which  is  very  often  neglected,  giving  rise  to 
much  unnecessary  friction  and  wear  of  the  rope.  Figs.  340,  341  show 
the  method  of  fixing  these  pulleys  on  haulage  roads.  When  the  rope 
has  to  be  taken  round  curves  it  must  be  guided  by  means  of  berel 
piiUeys,  as  shown  in  figs.  342,  343. 

Endlas  Rope  on  Inclined  Roads, — It  has  often  been  urged  that 
endless  rope  haulage  is  only  suitable  for  flat  or  comparatively  flat 
workings ;  and  while  no  doubt  the  best  results  are  obtained  under 


Fios.  340,  341.— Roller  pulleys. 

such   conditions,   still   the   system  can   be  successfully   worked  at 
inclinations  of  30*  or  more. 

At  Moston  Colliery,  Manchester,*  there  is  a  good  example  of  this 
system  of  haulage  on  steep  gradients.  The  road  in  question  is  2900 
ft.  long,  the  inclination  varying  from  26'  to  39'.  The  rope  travels 
at  a  speed  of  1 J  mile  per  hour,  and  runs  beneath  the  tubs,  which  are 
attached  to  it  by  means  of  a  stout  parallel  jaw-clip.  The  jaws  of 
this  clip  are  actuated  by  a  screw  and  hand-wheel,  and  a  hinged  iron 
bar  serves  to  connect  it  with  the  draw-bar  of  the  tub,  and  prevents 
the  clip  from  turning  round  and  fastening  itself  under  the  rollers 
*  Trans,  Min,  TnsL  Scot.,  rol.  ix.  p.  120. 
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between  the  rails.  It  also  assists  the  tub  to  keep  the  rails  while 
being  attached  to  the  rope,  at  the  time  of  leaving  the  level  landings. 
The  clip  used  is  shown  in  figs.  344,  345.  The  jaws  are  made  to  a 
ndiuB  of  3  J  ft.,  so  that  when  the  screw  is  tightened  the  clip  has  a 
firm  grip  of  the  rope  in  at  least  three  places,  at  each  end  and  in 


FiOB.  842,  843.— Bevel  pulleys. 

the  centre.  Ordinary  clips  were  found  to  be  of  no  use  in  this  case, 
and  hence  the  adoption  of  this  special  type.  Tlie  full  tubs  are 
attached  singly,  and  the  empty  ones  sent  down  in  pairs ;  both  the 
attaching  and  detaching  being  accomplished  at  all  points  without 
stopping  or  interfering  with  the  speed  of  the  rope. 


Fios.  844,  345.— Endless  rope  clip  used  at  Moston  Colliery. 

There  are  several  intermediate  landings  at  which  the  full  tubs  are 
attached  and  the  empty  ones  detached.  Fig.  346  shows  the  method 
of  working  these  landings.  Sufficient  roof  is  taken  down  to  allow 
one  full  or  empty  tub  to  stand  on  the  fixed  landing  A  B.  There 
b  a  movable  hinged  landing  A  C,  controlled  by  a  balance  weight  in 
such  a  position  that  when  it  is  lowered  the  empty  tubs    will    nui 
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oa  to  this  platform  instead  of  going  further  down  the  incline. 
When  the  tubs  have  arrived  the  clip  is  imfastened,  and  thej  are 
run  on  to  the  fixed  landing  AB,  the  movable  landing  AC  being 
immediately  pulled  up  by  the  balance  weight  into  the  position  shown 
in  the  figure  until  it  is  required  again.  When  a  full  tub  is  about 
to  be  clipped  on  to  the  rope,  the  movable  landing  A  C  is  lowered, 
and  the  tub  brought  on  to  it,  and  without  stopping  the  rope  it  is 
clipped  and  the  tub  started  up  the  incline.  Two  boys  are  stationed 
at  each  of  these  stations  to  attend  to  the  tubs.  The  distance 
between  the  landings  varies  from  100  to    140  yards.     The  power 
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Fio.  346.  —Method  of  working  landings  at  Moston  Colliery. 

to  work  this  and  other  ropes  is  derived  from  an  engine  at  the  siuface, 
being  transmitted  by  means  of  a  band-rope  working  to  a  central 
station  underground,  the  driving  engine  being  compound,  with 
cylinders  15  and  25  in.  respectively,  and  having  a  stroke  of  4  ft 
All  the  pulleys  underground  are  inclined  (fig.  347)  on  the  rope 
surface  to  the  extent  of  If^  in.  in  6  in.,  so  as  to  cause  the  2|  turns 
of  the  rope  (which  are  necessary  to  give  the  required  grip)  to  be 
constantly  slipping  in  the  direction  of  the  lesser  diameter. 

Attached  to  the  pulley  working  the  incline  is  an  ingenious  brake 
arrangement.  The  brake-rim  of  the  pulley  is  cast  and  faced  with 
steel  segments.      Upon   this   surface   four  steel   slipper-blocks  aa 
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(fig.   348)    rest,  attached   to   the   framework   by   means   of  toggle 
joints  b  6,  each  pivoted  on  to  a  plummer  block  e  c. 

These  slipper-blocks  are  not  set  at  right  angles  to  the  brake-rim, 
but  at  such  an  angle  that,  upon  the  wheel  continuing  to  turn  in  the 
proper  direction  (shown  by  the  arrow),  the  blocks  are  pushed  off 
the  rim ;  but  upon  the  incline  rope  being  thrown  out  of  gear, 
the  screws  b  b  tend  to  take  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  brake- 


\\iiiifiiiiifiA 


1 

Fio.  847. -Pulley. 

rim,  and  in  so  doing  wedge  the  blocks  firmly  against  the  rim,  and 
prevent  the  wheel  from  turning  the  opposite  way.  The  rope  is 
thus  prevented  from  a  backwanl  movement.  To  further  increase 
the  braking  power  of  the  slipper-blocks,  they  are  also  attached  to 
the  frame  by  light  spiral  springs.  When  the  pulley  is  thrown  out 
of  gear,  its  first  tendency  is  to  revolve  in  a  contrary  direction,  owing 


Fio.  348.— Brake  arnDgemoDt. 

to  the  weight  of  tubs  and  rope  on  the  incline,  but  this  movement 
is  immediately  arrested  by  the  automatic  blocks  coming  into  action. 

The  incline  for  this  haulage  was  laid  with  a  double  road  through- 
out, with  steel  rails  weighing  24  lbs.  per  yard,  and  fish-plate  joints. 
The  amount  of  coal  drawn  per  shift  of  nine  hours  was  300  tons, 
which  is  excellent  work  on  a  road  of  this  description. 

Cost  of  Hktdage. — The  cost  of  haulage  is  usually  stated  in  pence 
per  ton  per  mile  hauled,  and  will  vary  a  great  deal  under  different 
conditions,    such   as   the   inclination   of  the   road,    the   number  of 
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branches  to  be  worked,  and  whether  the  rope  can  be  kept  continually 
at  work  during  the  shift  or  not. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  average  costs : — 

Manual  haulage                   Is.  6d.  to  Ss.    per  ton  per  mOe. 

Horse        „  3d.  to  6d.  „  „ 

Self-acting  incline  haulage  2d.  to  8d.  ,,  ,, 

Single  rope  haulage  2d.  to  6d.  ,,  „ 

Main  and  tail  rope  haulage       Ifd.  to  21d.  „  „ 

Endless  rope  (dip)      ,,  Id.  to  2d.  ,,  „ 

„  (bogie)    „  2d.  to8d. 

Endless  chain  haulage  Jd.  to  l^d.  ,,  „ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  a  well  laid  out  haulage  plant 
and  under  suitable  conditions,  the  endless  rope  system  is  preferable 
in  most  cases.  Even  in  steep  roads  it  will  compare  favourably  with 
other  systems  of  haulage.  In  fact,  the  author  is  of  opinion  that 
the  endless-rope  system  is  the  most  suitable  for  imderground  work, 
whether  the  roads  are  flat  or  steep,  and  can  be  successfully  worked 
if  the  roadways  are  properly  laid  out  for  such  haulage. 

In  two  instances,*  with  single  rope  and  endless  rope  systems, 
one  of  the  roads  dipping  1  in  3  and  the  other  1  in  4,  and  each 
being  about  1200  yards  long,  and  yielding  an  output  of  8(X)  tons 
per  day,  the  cost  per  ton  in  the  former  was  5d.  and  in  the  latter 
Id.  per  ton.  The  cost  of  ropes  by  the  endless  system  was  0*37d. 
per  ton,  which  could  not  be  any  lower  in  any  other  system;  for 
although  a  double  length  of  rope  was  required,  the  difference  in  cost 
is  always  compensated  by  the  reduced  wear  and  tear.  There  will 
not,  naturally,  be  the  same  disparity  of  cost  in  all  cases,  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  endless  rope  systems  will  be  found  to  be  cheapest. 

Advaniayes  of  Endless  Rope  Haulage. — While  the  endless  rope 
system  has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  double  roads,  it  has  many 
advantages  to  compensate  for  this.     Amongst  others  are — 

The  small  number  of  attendants  required  for  a  giyen  daily  output 

The  slow  speed,  which  prevents  any  loss  on  the  journey,  reduces  to  a 
minimum  the  risk  of  breakages,  and  thereby  obviates  Uie  mischief  con- 
sequent on  such  accidents,  such  as  those  which  may  occur  when  a  tnii 
of  tubs  is  travelling  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  in  the  main  and  tail  rope 
system. 

The  wear  and  tear  on  machinery,  tubs,  ropes,  etc ,  is  a  great  deal  less  than 
with  other  systems  of  haulage. 

By  attaching  Uie  tubs  at  equal  distances  apart,  the  weight  of  the  rope  is 
carried  along  with  less  friction  on  the  ground  and  pulleys. 

A  regular  and  continuous  supply  of  tubs  is  brought  to  the  pit-bottom. 

In  a  road  with  varying  degrees  of  inclination,  the  whole  load  is  distributed 
over  the  whole  len^h  of  the  rope,  which  is  a  great  advantajze.  The 
empty  tubs  going  in-bye  also  assist  the  engine  to  haul  the  mil  tubs 
out-bye. 

Ropes  last  longer  (on  an  avenge  three  to  four  years),  while  with  main  and 
tail  rope  the  average  is  probably  not  more  than  one  to  one  and  a  half 
years. 

•  Trans.  1.  M.  E.,  vol.  x.  p.  497. 
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Haulage  Problems. 

QueMiion, — A  train  of  ten  tubs  is  ascending  an  inoline  of  4^  in. 
rise  per  yard,  each  tub  weighing  with  coal  one  ton.  What  power 
would  be  required,  and  what  would  the  strain  on  the  rope  be  ? 

4J  in.  per  yd.  =?iil?=l  in.  in  8. 
4*5 

Weight  of  train = 22400  lbs. 

Friction  taken  at  ^^  of  the  load-??*??ii?  =320  lbs. 

Then      ^^-2800,  the  force  required  estimated  in  lbs.,  and 
8 

2800+320=8120  lbs.  =the  total  strain  on  rope. 

QuesHon. — Find  the  tension  on  a  haulage  rope  with  a  load  of  20 
tons  on  an  incline  of  1  in  6. 

Let  W=load  in  lbs.,  H= vertical  factor  of  rise,  and  L= horizontal  factor  of 
rise. 

Then  tension  =  ^^-^  ; 
L 

Ten8ion=??-^i?P5^^=7466-6  lbs.,  due  to  gravity  alone  ; 
6 

or  allowing  yV  f<^  friction, 
Total  tenBion=^?^ii^?^)  +  7466-6=8106-6  lbs. 

Question, —What  engine  power,  expressed  in  foot-pounds  per 
minute,  is  required  to  draw  a  load  of  eight  tons  up  an  incline  of  1  in 
5,  at  a  speed  of  five  miles  per  hour,  excluding  friction  1 

Speed  of  rope = ^^^^^       =440  feet  per  minute. 

Load  =8il2^i^=3584lb8. 

5 

Engine  power  required  (load  in  lbs.  x  speed  in  feet  per  minute) =3584  x  440  = 
1,576,960  h.  lbs.  per  minute. 

Question, — What  size  of  engine,  length  of  stroke,  etc.,  would  be 
required  to  haul  400  tons  per  shift  of  nine  hours,  from  a  road  1000 
yards  long  and  dipping  1  in  12  ?  The  system  of  haulage  to  be  main 
and  tail  rope,  and  the  speed  of  rope  six  miles  per  hour,  the  diameter 
of  the  drum  being  6  ft. 

Speed  of  rope  per  mmute = ?-^^^      =  528  ft 

Time  per  trip  =  ^^^^^J^^^  =  11  minutes. 

Time  allowance  for  changing  at  each  end,  about  4  minutes. 
Total  time  per  trip,  11+4  =  16  minutes. 


Load  per  trip=        ^      =11  tons  (approximately), 
y  X  oo 
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Suppose  the  tube  hold  10  cwts.  each,  and  to  weigh  4  cwta.  each 
when  empty,  twenty-two  tubs  will  be  required  each  trip,  and  the 
weight  of  the  tubs  will  be  22x4  =  88  cwts.  or  4*4  tons;  therefore 
the  gross  load  per  trip  will  be  11  +4*4,  or  15-4  tons. 

The  load  due  to  Inclination = ^^^t^  =  1  '28  tons. 

12  

/l  *28  X 8 
The  drcomferenoe,  0,  of  the  rope  reqaired  would  be=^     ^      =1-84  in. 

Weifht  of  rope  per  fathom = C*  x  *9  =  3  *06  lbs. 
Toti3  weight  of  rope  =  600  x  2  x  3  06  =  3060  lbs. 

Taking  fnction  of  load  equal  to  82  lbs.  per  ton,  and  friction  of  rope  eqnsl  to 
^th  its  weight ;  then 

Friction  of  ftill  load  =16-4  x  32=  492-8  lbs. 

And  friction  of  rope  =?5??        =163-0  lbs. 
*^       20 

Total  friction  ia  492*8  +  163  =  646*8  lbs. 

Total  load = foil  load + rope + friction = 38201  '8  lbs. 

Total  reeistance  to  engine =1151^i^?^l±^5??+ 64  6*8  =  3620-4  lbs. 

Now  the  work  done  in  the  engine  is  equal  to  the  work  done  on  the 
plane,  and  can  be  expressed  by  the  formula  : 

D^  X  '7864  X  P  X  L  X  N  X  M =load  in  lbs.  x  circumference  of  dram  in  feet 

Assume  the  effective  steam  pressure  to  be  45  lbs.  per  sq.  in., 
and  the  modulus  M,  §  for  single  engine  and  ^  for  coupled  engines, 
the  length  of  stroke  being  3J  ft. 

.-.  D«x  •7864x46x8-6x2x1        =        3620-4  x6x 3*1416 
AftercAncellingI>»xl6x3-6x-8  =        8620  4x4 

orD«x3-5=     Jfr:=^0«-» 

.   p.,^/1061-3=i8'8in.. 
•  V       3-6 

the  size  of  engines  required. 

This  problem  may  also  be  worked  out  by  the  formula : 

D^x  -7864  X  Px  Lx  N  x  M=(Wx  *)  + (friction  xcir.  of  drum  in  ft), 
nrn  =  ^/(Wx;i)  +  (Fxcir.  ofdrum), 

^        •7854xPxLxNxM 
where  as  before, 

D= diameter  of  cylinder  in  in. 

L= length  of  stroke  in  ft 

M = efficiency  of  engine. 

P= effective  steam  pressure  in  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

N = number  of  strokes  per  revolution  of  the  drum. 

W  =  weight  of  loaded  train  in  lbs. 

F= friction  of  loaded  train  in  lbs.  and  rope. 

A  =  vertical  height  which  the  train  is  raised  during  one  revolution  of  the  drum. 


AsA=«i'^l:i|lill  =  l-67ft. 
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Taking  the  same  figures  as  before,  we  have, 

^  •7854x45x3-5x2xf  ^ 

Question. — Find  diameter  of  cylinder  required,  length  of  stroke, 
etc.,  to  haul  300  tons  per  eight  hour  shift  from  a  road  dipping  1 
in  20,  laid  with  tram  rails.  Length  of  road  600  fms.  Tubs  to 
weigh  4  cwts.  and  hold  10  cwts.  Size  of  driving  wheel  6  ft.  diameter. 
System,  endless  rope  with  a  speed  of  two  miles  per  hour. 

OAA 

Tons  per  hour= —  =37*5  :  speed  of  rope  3520  yds,  per  hour. 

o 

Tain  per  hoiir=37'5x2=75:  distance  tubs  will  have  to  be  apart  on  rope= 

?^-46-9  or  47  yds.  (for  simplicity). 

AOO  X  2 
Nomber  of  tabs  on  rope  at  once  =  — -- —  =  25*55,  approximately  26,  ie.  26  full 

and  26  empty. 

Weight  of  loaded  tubs,  =  26x14x112  =  4076811)8. 

„        empty    „  =  26x   4x112  =  11648,, 

Weight  of  rope,  say  at  4  Iba.  per  fathom  =  600  x   2x     4=  4800  „ 

Total =57216,, 

Suppose  the  total  friction  is  V^th  .-.  ^l^^^-^-^-rl907-2  lbs. 

,,.,.,.,.  full  load       40768x1  =2038-4  lbs. 

Load  due  to  mclination  = . — r: — 7; —  *  — ttx — 
mchnation  20 

Total  load  to  be  overcome  by  engine  =  2038-4  +  1907-2  =  3945*6  lbs. 
And  as  before,  work  done  by  engine  =  work  done  on  plane  during 
one  revolution  of  drum.  Assume  effective  steam  pressure  at  50  lbs. 
per  sq.  in.,  and  the  number  of  strokes  per  revolution  of  dnun  at  four. 

.-.  D^x -7854x60x1x4x1  =3945*6x6  x31416 

After  cancelling  D^  x  L,  -  ^^^^'^"^^ = 591  9 
60  X  '4 

Assume  length  of  stroke  3  ft.   . '.  D  =  V  ^^  =  14  00  in. 

The  size  of  engines  required  would  be  therefore  14*00  in.  diameter, 
with  a  3  ft.  stroke  geared  two  to  one. 
This  problem  may  also  be  worked  out  by  the  formula 


D-    /(Fxcir.  of  drum)  +  (W-tg)A 
^        -7854xPxLxNxM      * 


the  letters  having  the  same  value  as  in  preceding  question,  and  in 
this  case  w  =  weight  of  empty  tubs. 

HereA-20ft.  :  18*84  ft  :  :  1 
18-84x1 


20 


.=  •94  ft. 


D^v/{l907-2x6x3-1416} +  {57216- (11648  +  4800) }iM  =  a/^^^^^-14-00  in. 
^  -7854x50x8x4xi  ^     ^^^'^ 
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PUMPING. 

In  all  mines  water  is  met  with  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  shaUow 
mines  being,  as  a  rule,  more  heavily  watered  than  deep  mines, 
owing  to  more  frequent  occurrence  and  greater  width  of  the  cracks 
or  fissures  in  the  oyerlying  strata  by  which  water  can  reach  the 
workings,  and  to  the  absence  therefrom  of  impermeable  beds.  In 
deep  mines,  which  are  seldom  troubled  with  much  water,  such  firm 
impermeable  beds  of  strata  are  always  present  to  some  extent  in  the 
overlying  strata,  and  prevent  the  water  from  entering  the  workings. 

The  different  methods  of  draining  mines  of  water  are  by  means  of 
adit  levels,  tanks  or  chests,  siphons  and  pumps. 

Adit  levels  can  only  be  utilised  under  certain  conditions,  such  as 
when  the  mine  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  or  where  the  work- 
ings are  at  a  higher  level  than  some  parts  of  the  surrounding  country. 
These  conditions  rarely  exist  in  connection  with  coal-mining,  unless 
in  the  opening  out  of  virgin  coal-fields  in  hilly  countries.  In  metal- 
liferous mining,  adits  are,  however,  much  used,  many  of  them  being 
of  great  length  and  costing  large  sums  of  money.  In  the  Freiberg 
district  of  Saxony  there  is  an  adit  level  8^  miles  long,  or,  including 
branches,  25  miles  in  length,  which  cost  about  £360,000,  the  length 
of  time  occupied  in  this  important  work  having  been  thirty-three 
years.*  The  Halkyn  adit  in  Flintshire  is  about  four  miles  in  length, 
and  drains  a  large  area  to  a  depth  of  230  yds.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  adit  is  now  discharging  15  million  gallons  per  twenty-four  hours, 
or  a  total  weight  of  66,000  tons,  the  whole  of  this  water  being  a 
natural  flow. 

Tatiks  or  Chests, — If  the  quantity  of  water  is  not  great  and  the 
pit  is  deep,  it  would  be  expensive  to  lay  down  a  special  pumping 
plant,  while  the  water  may  be  raised  by  water  tanks  or  chests, 
especially  if  the  winding  engines  are  not  fully  employed  drawing 
coal.  The  quantity  of  water  dealt  with  in  this  way  should  not 
exceed   30  to  40  gallons  per  minute  throughout  the   twenty-four 

•  Ore  and  Stone  Mining,  Sir  C.  Le  Neve  Foster,  sixth  edition,  p.  462. 
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hours,  and  this  should  be  regarded  as  the  maximum  which  should  not 
be  exceeded. 

Where  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  to  be  dealt  with, 
pumping  will  be  found  the  cheapest  method.  In  drawing  water  in 
tanks  great  injury  is  often  done  to  the  winding  ropes,  through  part 
of  the  water  falling  back  into  the  shaft  and  washing  the  grease  or 
lubricating  oil  off  them,  and  also  by  the  great  strain  they  have  to 
undergo  in  lifting  heavy  tanks  full  of  water.  The  load  is  often  very 
much  heavier  than  the  usual  load  of  coal.  The  dipping  of  the  tank 
into  the  water  causes  '  slack,'  while  the  vibration  of  the  rope  causes 
repeated  bending  to  occur  just  above  the  capping,  which  tends  to 
injiure  the  rope,  and  if  not  carefully  watched  may  result  in  breakage. 
Siphons, — The  siphon  is  not  applicable  in  the  same  way  that  a 
pump  is,  since  by  the  former,  water  must  always  be  delivered  at  a 
lower  level  than  that  of  the  receiving  end  of  the  pipes.  We  may, 
therefore,  define  a  siphon  as  being  an  apparatus  fm'  conveying  a 
liquid  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level  over  an  intervening  height. 

In  construction  the  siphon  is  a  simple  piece  of  apparatus,  and 
consists  of  a  U-shaped  pipe,  one  limb  of  which  is  longer  than  the 
other.  The  short  limb  dips  into  the  liquid  to  be  siphoned,  and  the 
other  discharges  it  at  a  lower  level.  A  vacuum  being  continually 
formed  by  the  escape  of  water  from  the  longer  limb,  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  acting  on  the  free  surface  of  the  water  into  which 
the  shorter  limb  dips,  forces  it  up  the  latter,  when,  having  reached 
the  highest  point  of  the  column,  it  descends  by  gravity  with  a  velocity 
proportionate  to  the  difference  of  level  between  the  outlet  and  the 
free  surface  of  the  source  of  supply. 

Since  the  action  of  the  siphon  depends  on  the  atmospheric 
pressure  it  is  obvious  the  height  to  which  the  water  can  rise  will 
never  be  greater  than  that  of  the  water  barometer  ai  the  tiine^  which 
at  greatest  is  about  33|  ft.,  no  matter  what  the  amount  of  fall  may 
be  at  the  discharge  end.  lu  practice  the  height  to  which  the  water 
will  rise  will  not  be  more  than  26  or  27  feet,  the  difference  being 
due  to  the  friction  of  the  water  in  the  pipes,  but  it  will  be  better  if 
the  vertical  height  does  not  exceed  20  or  22  feet. 

To  start  the  flow  of  water  in  the  siphon,  the  two  ends  must  be 
closed  by  plugs  or  taps.  Water  is  then  poured  in  at  the  highest  point 
until  the  pipes  are  filled ;  this  opening  is  then  closed  and  the  receiving 
and  discharge  ends  are  opened.  The  water  in  the  pipe  discharging 
produces  a  vacuum,  thereby  setting  up  a  continuous  flow.  A  better 
and  more  economical  arrangement  is  to  place  a  small  hand-pump  on 
the  siphon  at  the  highest  point  of  the  pipes,  to  pump  the  air  out,  and 
thus  allow  the  water  to  rise. 

The  air  and  gases  held  in  water  are  liberated  on  moderate  reduc- 
tion in  pressure  with  great  ease ;  and  as  nearly  all  water  contains 
more  or  less  dissolved  gas,  this  will  be  liberated  in  the  siphon  at  its 
highest  point,  and  may  accumulate  there  until  the  pressure  equals 
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that  due  to  the  acceleration    head,   when   the  siphon    will   cease 
to  flow. 

In  laying  down  a  siphon  .the  greatest  care  should  be  exerdaed,  so 
that  it  will  have  an  opportunity  of  working  under  the  meet  favour- 
able conditions.  The  pipes  should  be  laid  with  a  regular  gradient  all 
the  way  to  the  highest  point,  and  the  pipes  should  be  of  sufficient 
diameter  for  the  water  to  flow  with  a  velocity  that  may  reduce  the 
friction  to  a  minimum.  The  joints  should  be  thoroughly  air-taght ; 
if  the  siphon  has  to  continue  working  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
joints  ought  to  be  run  with  lead,  as  tins  wiU  be  the  most  satisfiactory 
and  cheapest  way  in  the  end.  A  '  tail  clack '  should  be  put  on  at 
the  bottom  of  the  receiving  end  to  prevent  the  pipes  from  getting 
empty  when  the  siphon  stops  running. 

rmnps. — The  b^  and  most  usual  method  for  raising  water  from 
mines  is  by  pimiping.  The  first  point  of  importance  is  the  capacity 
of  the  plant  required.  In  deciding  this  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  maximum  quantity  of  water  likely  to  be 
met  with  both  in  the  shaft  and  in  the  workings.  In  sinking  a  abaft 
in  a  new  and  untried  district  it  is  impossible  to  do  so,  but  in  districts 
which  have  been  well  opened  out  it  can  often  be  done  without  much 
difficulty.  The  plant  ^ould  be  capable  of  raising  a  larger  quantity 
of  water  than  any  ascertained  maximum,  so  that  a  sudden  inflow 
could  be  dealt  with,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  the 
workings. 

Pumps  for  raising  water  in  mines  are  generally  of  the  recip- 
rocating type  and  may  be  classified  as :  (1)  Plunger  or  ram  pumps ; 
(2)  piston  pimips;  and  (3)  bucket  or  lift  pumps.  Other  kinds  of 
pumps  are  also  employed,  such  as  the  centrifugal  and  Fontigaine 
pumps,  but  these  can  only  be  adopted  for  limited  lifts.  The  power 
employed  is  either  (a)  steam,  (6)  compressed  air,  (c)  water  or 
hydraulic  pressiu^  (d)  electricity. 

Conditions  affecting  the  Working  of  Pumps, — The  working  of  pumps 
is  influenced  by  various  conditions,  such  as  :  (1)  The  height  at  which 
they  are  placed  above  sea  level,  i,e.  atmospheric  pressure  conditions. 
(2)  The  temperature  of  the  water.  (3)  The  size  and  length  of 
delivery  and  suction  pipes.  (4)  The  area,  weight,  and  lift  of  valves. 
These  conditions  have  all  to  be  carefully  considered  in  designing 
or  deciding  upon  the  necessary  pumping  plant  for  a  given  position 
either  on  the  surface  or  underground.  The  chief  requirements 
mining  pumps  are  expected  to  fulfil  are :  (a)  They  should  be  capable 
of  working  for  long  periods  with  little  repair,  packing,  or  adjustment 
{h)  They  should  be  capable  of  being  operated  luider  water  (a  particu- 
larly desirable  feature  in  sinking  pumps),  {e)  They  should  be 
capable  of  passing  sandy  or  dirty  water,  and  sometimes  acid  water, 
without  too  rapid  deterioration  or  corrosion,  {d)  Their  speed  and 
capacity  should  be  easily  adjustable  to  suit  the  varying  inflow  of 
water. 
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Pump  Fittings,  Pipes, — The  pipes  used  in  connection  with  pumps 
may  be  made  of  wood,  cast  iron,  or  wrought  iron  or  steel. 

Wood  pipes  are  seldom  if  ever  used  in  Britain  for  pumping,  but  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  where  the  climate  is  extremely 
variable,  they  are  much  used  for  certain  descriptions  of  work,  when 
the  pressure  are  light.  For  pressures  not  exceeding  85  to  90  lbs.  per 
aq.  in.,  or  a  head  of  water  equal  to  about  200  ft.,  they  are  said  to  be 
economical.  The  advantages  claimed  for  them  are  that  they  con- 
tract and  expand  to  only  a  small  extent,  and  are  therefore  well  suited 
for  din^tic  changes,  while  they  offer  little  resistance  to  the  flow  of 
water,  and  do  not  decay  readily  if  water  is  kept  constantly  flowing 
through  them.  They  are  built  up  with  staves,  much  like  ordinary 
barrels,  and  are  strongly  boimd  with  wrought-iron  hoops. 

Cast-iron  pipes  were  formerly  almost  exclusively  used  for  pumping, 
and  are  so  still  to  a  very  large  extent,  but  for  certain  classes  of  work 
steel  or  wrought-iron  pipes  are  displacing  them.  The  great  dis- 
advantage of  cast-iron  pipes  is,  that  where  they  have  to  be  of  a  large 
section,  they  are  very  heavy  and  difiBcult  to  handle.  The  joints  in 
this  class  of  pipe  are  usually  made'^with  a  common  flat  flange,  and 
an  india-rubber  ring  inserted  between  them,  the  joint  being  well 
secured  by  nuts  and  bolts.  For  deep  lifts  and  heavy  pressures  the 
top  flange  should  have  a  groove  cut  in  it,  while  on  the  bottom  flange 
a  rib  should  be  cast  to  fit  into  this  groove.  An  india-rubber  joint  of 
circular  section  is  fitted  into  the  groove  and  the  rib  on  the  other  pipe 
fitted  on  it,  the  two  ends  being  well  screwed  down  with  nuts  and 
bolts  in  the  usual  way. 

Wraughi'Iron  and  Sted  Pipes, — Pipes  of  this  class  are  now 
extensively  used  for  pumping  purposes,  and  possess  considerable 
advantages  over  those  made  of  cast  iron.  They  are  more  easily 
handled,  and  also  cheaper,  while  sections  of  any  reasonable  length 
can  be  readily  cut  off  and  fitted  wherever  required.  It  has  beeu 
found,  however,  in  practice,  that  when  dirty  or  acid  water  has  to  be 
dealt  with,  that  cast-iron  pipes  are  best.  Pipes  of  large  section 
should  be  made  of  mild  steel,  which  is  more  homogeneous  and 
possesses  greater  strength  than  wrought  iron.  The  joint  used  for 
this  class  of  pipe  is  somewhat  different  from  that  used  in  cast-iron 
pipes.  Leaded  joints  are  sometimes  used  when  the  pipes  are  per- 
manently fixed,  such  as  in  siphons,  but  they  are  not  suitable  for 
shaft  work. 

Eadie's  joint,  which  is  somewhat  similar,  is  also  much  used  both  for 
water  and  compressed  air.  At  Kladno,  Bohemia,  a  flange  packing 
has  been  successfully  adopted  for  a  head  of  water  of  1700  ft.  One 
of  the  flanges  is  recessed  to  admit  a  ring  of  rubber  or  metal  of  ^ 
shape,  this  ring  being  held  in  position  by  a  rigid  metal  ring,  which 
gives  great  security  and  tightness  to  the  joint  (fig.  349). 

Expansion  Joints. — Where  the  column  of  steel  or  wrought  iron 
used  is  very  long  in  either  shafts  or  inclines,  expansion  joints  should 
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be  oaed  to  prevent  'elbowing.'  Tbe  oommonest  forms  are  merely 
joints  witb  an  ordinary  stuffing-box,  containing  hydraulic  packing. 
The  pipe  entering  tbe  stuffing-box  should  be 
perfectly  smooth,  and  kept  well  greased. 

Pipe  Supports, — Pipes  in  a  vertical  shaft 
ought  to  be  properly  supported  to  keep  them 
in  a  vertical  line.  It  is  also  necessary  to  con- 
trive some  support  for  the  weight  of  a  long 
colunm  of  pipes.  A  support  ought  to  be  put 
in  every  eight  or  ten  fathoms  at  least.  A 
coDamon  method  is  to  lay  timber  pieces  across 
the  shaft,  and  bolt  them  firmly  down  to  the 
bimtons  at  one  end,  and  fix  them  into  the  strata  at  the  other. 

Sometimes  the  rods  are  supported  by  the  method  shown  in  figs. 
350,  351.  Two  cross  pieces  a  a  are  laid  across  the  pieces  b  b,  the 
two  sets  of  timbers  being  firmly  bolted  together  with  hanging  and 
horizontal  bolts.     When  there  is  little  room  in  the  shaft,  the  method 


Fio.  S49. 


Fios.  350,  351,  362,  353.— Pipe  supports. 


employed  is  to  use  a  gland,  bent  to  the  circle  of  the  pipes,  with  two 
screwed  ends,  over  which  a  plate  of  iron  is  fixed.  A  piece  of  wood 
a,  like  a  saddle,  may  be  fixed  between  the  pipe  and  the  support,  and 
the  gland  then  tightened  by  the  nuts  (figs.  352,  353). 

Size  of  Pipes, — The  diameter  of  pipes  will,  of  course,  depend  on 
whether  they  are  connected  to  a  lift  or  force  pump,  and  on  the 
velocity  at  which  the  water  is  required  to  flow.  For  ordinary  hft 
pumps  the  pipes  ought  to  be  J  in.  larger  than  the  working  barrel,  so 
that  the  bucket  can  be  drawn  through  them  if  necessary,  and 
changed  at  the  top  of  the  lift  or  on  the   surface.     With   force  or 
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plunger  pumps  this  is  unnecessaiy,  and  therefore,  for  this  class  of 
pump,  the  diameter  of  the  delivery  pipes  may  be  smaller. 

The  velocity  of  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes  varies  as  the  area  and 
area  oo  D^^  therefore  velocity  oo  D*. 

,\  d^id^i  :  >/i  :  ^J^  or  'i=~/  ;  where  (fi=diAineter  of  pluDger. 

clgs  diameter  of  rising  main. 
Vi  =  velocity  of  water  in  rising  main. 
V2 = velodly  of  plunger. 

If  the  maTimnTn  velocity  of  the  water  in  the  rising  main  is  not  to  exceed  say 
150  ft.  per  minute,  and  the  speed  of  plunger  60  ft  per  minute,  diameter  of 
plunger  15  in. ,  what  should  be  the  diameter  of  the  rising  main  t 

152    150 
Hered=15  in.,  Vi=150ft.  permin.,  Va=80  ft^*  permin.    .'.  "T""go 

d^ 

.M50(^ -60xl5«.-.  rf,=/y/?5^^=V90=»-48   in.     So   that   pipes  about 

9|  in.  diameter  would  be  suitable  for  a,  15  in.  diameter  plunger  under  the  above 
oonditiona.  A  practical  rule  is  to  make  the  rising  main  about  }  the  area  of 
that  of  the  plunger. 

Thicknets  of  Pipes. — The  thickness  of  pipe  required  will  vary 
according  to  the  pressure  to  be  sustained  and  the  constancy  or 
otherwise  of  the  pressure.  If  the  pressure  is  uniform,  the  pipes 
may  be  made  much  lighter  than  where  it  varies,  by  the  stopping 
and  starting  of  the  water  column,  as  in  a  single-acting  pump. 
Similarly,  if  the  water  is  corrosive  the  pipes  will  require  to  be  extra 
strong. 

Pipes  are  liable  to  rupture  either  transversely  or  longitudinally. 
Their  strength  may  be  calculated  according  to  the  following  formula : 

Rupture  longitudinally :  P  x  D = 2<  x/. 

Rupture  transversely :  P  x  D'*  x  •7854=<  x  D  x  3*1416  x/. 

Where  P= pressure  in  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  <= thickness  of  pipes  in  in. 

D= internal  diagram  of  pipes  in  in.  /=  coefficient  of  metal  employed 
(cast  iron  =  16,000,  wrought  in)n= 50,000,  steel =70,000). 

Example. 

Given  a  set  of  pipes  10  in.  diameter  (internal)  and  )  in.  thick :  find  the  pressure 
required  to  rupture  them  (a)  transversely,  and  (6)  longitudinally. 

(a)  LonffUudinaUy : 

VxD=2ixf 
Pxl0=2x|xl6500 

p^2x5xl6500^gQQQ  1^^  ^ 

10x8  ^  ^ 
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(b)  Transversely: 

PxD»x -7854 =<xDx 8-1416  x/ 
PxlO  =4xgxl6500 

.   p  =liii2Ll?5?^  =4000  lbs.  persq.  io. 

10  f      "-X 

For  safety,  the  working  pressure  would  be  taken  at  Ith  to  |th  of  the  abort 
pressures. 
The  thickness  of  pipes  required  can  be  obtained  from  the  formul*  dadneed 

PD 
from  above,  t=----. 


Example. 

Giren  a  head  of  water  of  600  ft,  and  internal  diameter  of  pipes  10  in. ;  what 
thickness  would  the  pipes  require  to  be,  taking  this  safe  woiking  pressure  at  |tli  t 

.    600x434  xlO_..-.     ^,4.v:„ 
j=  _ — --^-^-- — J  =*5o  in.  or  |tn  m. 
2  X  18500  X  i 

Where  the  pipes  are  exposed  to  shock  as  in  mine  pumps,  the 
practice  is  to  make  them  with  a  greater  thickness  of  metal  than 
would  be  brought  out  by  the  foregoing  formulfle,  which  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  pressure  exerted  is  constant,  and  which 
takes  no  account  of  defects  in  casting,  etc.  The  following  rule  will 
be  found  to  coincide  more  closely  with  practice : — 

^  =  (•00022  Pd)+  -ISVrf  (Molesworth). 
Where  ^  =  thickness  of  metal  in  inches  or  decimals  of  an  inch. 

P= pressure  in  lbs.  persq.  in.  due  to  head  of  water=A  x  •434. 
d^aiA,  of  pipe  in  inches. 

Taking  the  example  as  already  worked  out : — 

^  =  (•00022  X  600  X  -434  x  10)+  -16 ^/10=  -6728  +  -4740  =  1-046  in. 

For  working  barrels  t  =  (-00017  Fd)  +  1-26. 

To  find  the  necessary  thickness  for  wrought-iron  pipes  with  a  given 
head  of  water : — 

t='00002SS  hd 
or  <= -0000665  Prf 

Weight  of  Cast-iron  Ptpe«.— W=  2-45  (D^  -  d^) 

Where  W  =  weight  in  lbs.  per  ft,  of  pipe. 

D= external  diam.  of  pipe  in  inches. 
^= internal  ,,  „ 

2*45  =  constant. 

The  weight  of  two  flanges  may  be  taken  as  approximately  equal  to 
one  foot  of  pipe. 

In  practice  the  thickness  of  pipes  used  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  calculated 
thickness,  to  provide  for  wear  and  other  contingencies.  The  following  thicknesses 
of  metal  are  used  for  cast-iron  pipes  of  different  diameter  and  for  different  heads  of 
water: — 
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1 

60tt.Hemd 

100  ft  Head 

150  ft.  Head 

1 
200  ft  Head 

260  ft  Head 

300  ft  Head 

or  21*65  lbs. 

oriSSlbB. 

or  64-85  Iba. 

or  86-0  lbs. 

or  108-26  lbs. 

or  129-9  lbs. 

laride    1 

Prt». 

Prew. 

Preas. 

Press. 

Press. 

Press. 

ufPipe, 

ThickDM 

ThickneM 

Thickness 

Thickness 

Thickness 

Thickness 

of  Metal. 

ofMeteL 

of  Metol 

of  Metal. 

of  MeUl. 

of  Metol. 

fnft. 

iBB. 

ins. 

ins. 

ins. 

ins. 

ins. 

8 

0-422 

0-460 

0-474 

0-498 

0-522 

0-546 

10 

,         0-469 

0-489 

0-519 

0-549 

0-679 

0-609 

12 

'         0-491 

0-527 

0-568 

0-599 

0-636 

0-671 

14 

'         0  524 

0-666 

0-608 

0-650 

0-692 

0-734 

16 

1        0-680 

0-604 

0*625 

0-700 

0-748 

0-796 

18 

0-589 

0-648 

0-697 

0-751 

0-805 

0-859 

20 

'        0-622 

0-682 

0742 

0-802 

0-862 

0-922 

1       24 

I 

,        0-687 

0769 

0-831 

0-908 

0-975 

1047 

Pump  Valves  or  Clacks. — ^Valves  for  pumps  used  in  mines  are  of 
various  types,  their  design  and  construction  depending  upon  whether 
the  water  is  clean  or  gritty,  acid  or  otherwise  corrosive,  and  whether 
the  temperature  is  high  or  low. 

There  are  three  types  of  valves  generally  used,  viz. : — 

Hio^ed  valves,  commonly  called  clacks. 

Straight  lift  valves,  which  rise  vertically  on  their  seats. 

Flexible  valves,  which  alter  their  form  on  opening. 

In  ordinary  pumps  the  valves  mostly  used  are  of  the  hinged  type, 
with  either  a  single  or  double  lid  (see  figs.  354,  356,  358). 

For  direct-driven  pumps,  straight  lift  valves  are  very  largely  used. 
Figs.  356,  357  show  such  a  valve,  which  is  commonly  used  for  any 
pressure  up  to  500  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Double  flap  or  *  butterfly '  lid 
valves  are  almost  entirely  used  for  buckets  and  clack  valves  of 
lifting  sets.  Thus  the  latter  valve  is  very  suitable  for  lifts  which  do 
not  exceed  30  to  40  fms. ;  but  for  lifts  over  30  fms.,  iron  hinges 
should  be  used  instead  of  leather.  Figs.  359,  360  show  this  type 
of  valve. 

The  valves  are  usually  faced  with  leather,  but  where  acid  water 
has  to  be  pumped,  rubber  is  to  be  preferred,  and  sometimes  vulcanite 
or  brass  is  used  instead  of  iron  for  mounting.  If  the  water  is  hot  a 
rubber  composition  is  used  for  facing  them. 

Hinged  valves  are  more  liable  to  leakage  than  straight  lift  valves, 
as  they  wear  more  unequally ;  but  the  tightness  of  a  valve  depends  a 
good  deal  on  the  pressure  per  square  inch  on  its  face,  while  the  less 
bearing  it  has,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  keep  it  tight.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  larger  the  bearing  surface,  the  greater  the  wear.  Leakage 
with  hinged  valves  will  probably  amount  to  10  or  12  per  cent.,  and 
for  lift  valves  5  to  7  J  per  cent. 

A  valve  should  not  be  larger  than  10  in.  in  diameter.     If  larger 
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outlets  than  this  are  required  thej  should  be  made  double,  for  when 
the  valve  is  very  large  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  it  from  *  hammer- 
ing/ owing  to  the  weight  of  water  above.  Good  valves  should  be 
simple  in  construction,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.     Thej 


Fio.  854. — Elevation. 


Fio.  356.— Elevation. 
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Fio.  866.— Plan.  Fio.  857.— Plan. 

Common  Hinged  Clack  Valve.  Straight  Lift  Valve. 

Fios.  354,  855,  856,  857.— Various  types  of  valves. 

should  present  as  little  resistance  as  possible  to  the  flow  of  water, 
and  should  close  as  quickly  as  possible  on  the  completion  of  the 
stroke. 

Buckets. — Buckets  are  usually  constructed  of  iron  with  leather 

'  mountings,  the  shell  being  often   composed   of  gutta-percha,  or   a 

composition  containing  this.     They  are  provided  at  the  top  with  two 

flap  lids  opening  from  the  centre.     Their  construction  will  be  under- 
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stood  from  figs.  361,  362,  363.  The  leather  and  other  mountings 
should  be  of  the  very  best  quality,  otherwise  they  will  rapidly  wear, 
and  cause  much  trouble  and  annoyance.  For  very  high  lifts  the 
bucket  is  sometimes  made  entirely  of  metal.  Fig.  364  shows  such  a 
bucket  constructed  of  steel,  and  simply  made  to  fit  sufficiently  well 
to  prevent  leakage,  and  not  occasion  too  much  friction. 


Fio.  858.— Double  hinged  valve.  Fio.  860.— Flexible  valve  plan. 


Fio.  859.— Flexible  valve  elevation. 
FiG8.  858,  859,  860.— Various  types  of  valves. 

The  bodies  of  buckets  of  this  class  are  made  a  good  deal  longer 
than  ordinary  sorts,  which  increases  their  efficiency  against  leakage. 
Grooves  are  sometimes  turned  in  the  body  of  the  bucket,  and  brass 
rings  inserted  to  make  them  work  smoothly. 

Plungers  or  Bams. — Plungers  for  ordinary  pit  pumps  are  usually 
made  of  cast  iron;  for  small  pumps,  or  where  the  water  contains 
much  acid,  they  are  sometimes  made  of  brass  or  lined  with  it.  The 
plunger  is  usually  made  hollow,  and  connected  to  the  rods  by  the 
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methods  shown  in  figs.  365,  366.  In  large  hollow  plungers  the  wood 
rod  is  sometimes  simply  driven  in  firmly  to  give  it  sufficient  gripping 
power  to  prevent  it  from  slipping.  The  plunger  should  be  aocuratelj 
turned  and  finished  smooth,  so  as  to  work  with  as  little  frictioQ  as 
possible. 

Plungers  should  be  kept  well  greased  at  the  top  of  the  stuffing- 
box,  as  this  will  reduce  friction  and  tend  to  easy  working. 

Pump-Bodfl  or  Spears. — Pump-rods  are  usuidly  made  of  pieces  of 
pitch  pine  or  oak,  18  to  45  ft.  long,  30  ft.  being  a  common  length, 
and  square  or  rectangular  in  section,  joined  together  by  strong  iron 
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Fios.  861,  362,  363.— Backet  and  connections. 


plates  to  withstand  the  heavy  strains  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
Iron  rods  are  sometimes  used,  but  not  very  extensively,  at  least  in 
Britain.  They  are  more  difficult  to  make  and  to  put  together,  get 
more  easily  out  of  order,  and  are  more  difficult  to  repair  than 
wooden  rods.  Speaking  of  iron  pimap-rods.  Gallon  says  :  "  The  light- 
ness of  rods  is  not  usually  a  point  to  be  desired,  because  we  are  often 
led,  on  the  contrary,  to  give  them  additional  weight.  We  may  fairly 
conclude  that  this  is  one  of  those  cases  more  frequent  in  practice 
than  we  think,  in  which  the  word  modificcUion  need  not  necessarily 
signify  improvement,  and  that  metallic  rods  have  no  decided  superi- 
ority over  wooden  ones." 
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On  the  whole,  rods  made  of  pitch  pine  have  been  found  to  be  in 
every  way  better  suited  for  pumping.  The  size  of  section  will  vary 
according  to  the  size  of  pump  and  length  of  lift.  The  pieces  are 
joined  one  to  another  either  by  a  common  square  joint  or  a  scarf 
joint,  and  held  together  by  iron  plates  and  bolts  (see  figs.  367,  368, 


¥iQ.  364.— Steel  backet 


Fios.  865,  366.— Plunger  connectioDB. 


369).  For  plunger  or  force  pumps  the  joint  should  be  made  square, 
as  the  whole  of  the  pressure  or  work  done  is  practically  on  the  down 
stroke ;  but  for  bucket  or  lift  pumps,  where  the  tension  is  greatest 
on  the  up  stroke,  the  joint  is  often  scarfed  in  a  zigzag  fashion  which 
is  found  to  give  better  results. 
For  rods  up  to  8  in.  or  9  in.  square,  two  straps  or  plates  and 
^  20 
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'  dumb '  or  '  clink '  bolts,  put  in  at  right  angles  to  the  plate  bolts  and 
a  little  above  them  (fig.  367),  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  other 
bolts  from  tearing  along  the  grain  of  the  wood.  The  bolt  hol»  in 
the  plates  should  be  bored  in  zigzag  fashion,  otherwise  if  thej  are 


Fios.  367,  368,  369. —Pump-rods  or  spear  joints. 

placed  in  a  line  they  will  have  a  greater  tendency  to  split  the  rod. 
For  rods  over  9  in.  square  four  plates  will  be  necessary  to  give  the 
requisite  strength.  The  plates  used  on  the  joints  are  from  6  to  18 
ft.  in  length,  according  to  the  size  of  the  rods  and  the  length  of  lift; 
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tbcy  may  be  either  uniform  in  section  or  somewhat  tapered  at  each 
end.  Additional  strength  may  be  obtained  by  overlapping  the  ends 
of  the  rods,  under  the  jointing  plates,  by  a  separate  piece  fitted  in, 
and  holding  the  ends  by  means  of  steel  keys  (a,  fig.  370). 


Fio.  370. 


Figs.  371,  872. 


When  the  rods  required  for  a  pump  have  to  be  very  large  in 
section,  and  would  be  too  large  to  be  handled  easily,  two  rods  of 
smaller  section  are  sometimes  employed,  braced  together  by  iron 
stays  and  bolts,  as  in  fig.  371. 
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Sometimes  the  lengths  of  pump-rods  are  joined  together  bj  plates 
haying  projections  for  the  bolts  (fig.  372),  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
boring  bolt  holes  in  the  rods  themselves.  This  plan  is  said  to  give 
additional  strength  to  the  rods,  and  saves  labour  in  boring  holes,  and 
the  plates  are  more  easily  put  on.  The  same  object  may  be  attamed 
bj  using  two  long  wooden  straps  at  the  joint  and  bolting  them 
firmly  on  the  rod. 

In  both  these  methods  great  care  should  be  taken  that  none  of  the 
bolts  get  slack,  as  the  rods  would  be  liable  to  drop  out  from  between 
the  plates. 

The  sizes  of  rods  used,  as  already  mentioned,  will  depend  on  the 
size  and  speed  of  pump,  and  length  of  lift  or  head  of  water.  The 
following  sizes  are  often  used  in  practice,  viz. : — 

8-iiL  bucket     Lift  30  to  40  fma.     Rods  4  in.  square,  plates  j  in.  x  3}  in.  x  8  ft 

Rod  bolts  }  in.  diameter.     '  Dumb  *  bolte  |  in.  diameter.    Bolts  pot  in 

10  in.  centre  to  centre. 
10-in.  bucket.    Rods  5  in.  aqoare,  with  same  sizes  of  plates  and  bolts  as  for 

8-in.  bucket. 
12-in.  bucket.     Rods  6  in.  square,  jilates  ^  in.  x  J  in.  x  9  fU     Rod  bolts  ]  in. 

diameter,  dumb  bolts  |  in.  oiameter,  and  five  on  each  side  of  joint. 
16-in.   bucket.     Rods  8  in.  square,  plates  ^in.  or|in.x6in.x9ft.    Rod 

bolts  1  in.  diameter,  dumb  bolts  }  in.  diameter. 

With  a  20-in.  bucket  the  rods  would  require  to  be  10  in.  square, 
and  four  plates  would  have  to  be  used  instead  of  two,  the  plates 
being  about  f  in.  x  8  in.  x  12  ft.,  and  the  bolts  1^  in.  to  1|  iiL 
diameter.  Pitch  pine  sawn  into  lengths  for  pump- 
rods  costs  about  2s.  6d.  per  cubic  foot.  Plates  bored 
and  ready  for  putting  on  cost  8s.  per  cwt.,  and  bolts 
10s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

In  calculating  the  size  of  rods  and  plates  to  be 
used  for  any  given  size  of  pimip  and  length  of  lift, 
different  formuke  are  used,  giving  somewhat  different 
results,  but  a  simple  plan  is  to  equate  the  opposing 
strains  or  pressures  to  which  the  rods  are  subjected. 

In  an  ordinary  lifting-pump  as  illustrated  (fig.  373),  let 
/,  be  the  tensile  strength  of  pitch  pine  (12,000  lbs,  per  sq.  in.) 
and  A  the  sectional  area  of  rod  in  square  inohes.  Then  the 
total  upioard  strain  on  rod  will  equal  A  x/. 

If  a  is  the  area  of  bucket  iu  sq.  iu.  (D^  x  7854),  and  p  the 
pressure  in  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  due  to  head  of  water  (head  in 
ft.  X  '434),  then  axp  will  be  the  total  downward  strain. 
Now  A  x/  should  equal  a  x  ;?  or  Fj  =  Fj. 
This  rule  would  give  the  data  required  for  calculating  the  size  of  rod  neceassiy 
to  exactly  balance  the  downward  strain,  but  iu  actual  practice  a  larse  mar^ 
would  have  to  be  allowed  for  safety,  this  factor  depending  on  the  speed  and  size 
of  pump.  The  inertia  of  the  water  column  and  of  valves  would  also  have  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

"In  large  forcing  pumps,  with  the  engine  placed  on  the  surface,  all  the 
excess  of  the  weight  of  the  rods  above  that  of  the  column  of  water,  plus  the  friction, 
should  be  balanced,  save  a  little  surplus  which  is  left  to  make  the  downward 
stroke  begin  distinctly.    Not  infrequently  the  main  line  of  rods  is  over-weighted 


Fio.  878. 
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im  pQipose,  bat  at  the  same  time  balanced,  in  order  to  increase  the  mass  set  in 
motion,  llie  object  of  this  is  to  produce  a  moderate  acceleration  only  at  the 
oommemcement  of  the  upward  stroke  when  the  steam  has  its  full  pressure  and  the 
power  is  much  greater  than  the  load,  for  it  is  on  the  rate  of  this  acceleration  that 
the  reactions  of  the  force  of  inertia  which  are  got  up  in  the  various  parts  depend, 
and  these  reactions  again  increase  the  strain  on  the  entire  system."  * 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  useful  weight  of  the  main  rod  ought  to  exceed 
^7  i'^^  to  4  th  the  weight  necessary  for  raising  the  delivery  valves  in  plunger 
pumpa.  For  all  practice  purposes  we  mav  take  the  power  necessary  to  overcome 
the  niction  of  the  water  in  moving  through  the  pipes  and  valves,  and  other  con- 
tingencies, at  about  ^th  of  the  power  required  to  set  the  water  colunm  in  motion, 
uc  the  total  pressure  eierted  on  the  ram.  To  cover  this  the  fSMstor  of  safety 
slioald  be  comparatively  high,  sav  SO  to  40  for  quick-running,  intermittent 
pmnpsy  where  the  strokes  are  more  frequent  and  the  strain  greater  than  in  large 
alow-moving  pumps,  where  the  factor  need  not  exceed  20  to  80. 

SxampU, — What  size  of  (a)  rod  and  (6)  plates  should  be  used  in  a  20-in. 
lifting  set,  the  head  of  water  being  40  fms. ,  ana  the  factor  of  safety  80  f 
(a)  Ax/=ax|>xM. 

A  X  12000=20«  X  '7864  x  240  x  '434  x  30=81'8  sq.  in.  (area  of  rod  required), 
or  about  9  inches  square. 

(6)  The  size  of  iron  plates  may  be  found  in  the  same  way,  by  substituting 
50,000 1  for  12,000,  the  factor  of  safety  being  taken  at  10.  If  two  plates  are  put 
on  each  joini  and  each  plate  is  6  in.  broad, 

A  X  50,000  =  20>  X  7854  x  240  x  '484  x  10  ; 

5  A  =  82*64.    .'.  A  =  6*52  sq.  in.  area  ;  hence 

6*52 
Thickness  of  plate =2-^= 0 '64  in.  (about  |  in.). 
2x6 

The  plates  would  therefore  require  to  be  g  in.  x  6  in.  x  12  ft  with  bolts  1^  in. 
diameter.  For  Dlunger  pumps  the  compressive  strain  (6000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.)  of 
pitch  pine  woula  require  to  be  taken  instead  of  tensile  strain. 

The  following  empirical  formulfe  are  also  used  for  determining  the  dimensions 
of  pomp-rods,  plates,  and  bolts,  where  D= diameter  of  pump  in  inches. 

Bucket  Pump-Bods  : 

Sectional  area  of  rods^*'^  of  bucket ^^^ 

^Ufoo    *"*  of  bucket  ,, . 

If  >.    plates- ^-j-^ (6). 

,   ,.  __    area  of  rod  ,. 

„  „     bolts= — (c). 

Plunger  Pump-Bods : 

Sectional  area  of  rods  of  lowest  lia=  "^  of  P^mp (^, 

aecond  „  ="**  °^P°'°P+ are*  of  bottom  lift   .    (<). 

thiid     „  =  '^  °^P°°'P  +  >rea  of  second  Mft    .    (/). 
3 

»»i.f«o        ~  area  of  rods  ,. 

plates        = — (g), 

bolts         =  area  of  rods ^^^ 

These  rules  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  lift  is  not  greater  than 
60  to  80  yards. 

•  Lectures  on  Mining y  by  M.  Gallon,  vol.  ii.  p.  863. 

t  Tensile  strength  of  wrought  iron =50,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
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Guiding  the  Pump-rod*, — When  the  pump-rods  are  in  operation, 
they  require  to  be  kept  from  twisting  or  yibrating  in  the  shaft ;  this 
is  done  by  '  collaring '  or  guides.  The  collaring  is  composed  of  pieces 
of  wood  nailed  or  bolted  to  the  cross  buntons  at  certain  fixed  distances 
apart.  They  ought  to  be  placed  sufficiently  near  each  other  to  keep 
the  rods  from  *  buckling '  under  compressive  strains,  and  thej  ought 
to  be  kept  in  line  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible.  Pieces  of  hard  wood, 
oak,  or  beech,  called  cleats,  are  fixed  to  the  rods  {aa^  fig.  374)  either 
by  nails,  counter-sunk  bolts,  or  by  glands  at  the  top  and   bottom. 


EleTation.  Plan. 

Figs.  874,  875.—*  Collaring*  for  rods. 

These  cleats  are  2  in.  to  3  in.  thick,  tapered  at  the  ends,  and  made 
a  little  longer  than  the  stroke  of  the  pump.  They  are  put  on  to 
prevent  the  rods  from  wearing  too  rapidly,  and  to  prevent  breakage. 
Figs.  374,  375  show  the  methods  of  collaring. 

Sometimes  a  piece  of  wood,  square  in  section,  is  fixed  to  the  rods 
and  works  in  a  *  shoe '  fixed  on  the  cross  buntons  or  the  guides,  or 
the  rods  may  be  made  of  iron  and  a  *  shoe '  fitted  to  suit,  which  is 
much  more  substantial. 

All  these  cleats  or  rubbing  pieces  should  be  kept  well  lubricated, 
to  reduce  friction  and  wear  to  a  minimum.  The  rods  working  inside 
the  pipes  (called  *  wet '  rods)  must  also  be  provided  with  cleats  to 
prevent  the  bolts  or  plates  from  rubbing  against  and  wearing  the  pipes. 
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^Bang*  Pieces, — The  rods  should  also  be  provided  with  *bang' 
piec^  by  means  of  which,  in  the  event  of  the  rods  breaking  or 
getting  detached  from  the  engine  for  repairs,  they  may  be  caught  and 
rested  on  strong  beams  placed  across  the  pit  (called  *  horse  trees '). 
The  •  bang  '  pieces  (figs.  376,  377,  378)  may  be  made  of  either  wood 
or  iron  clamped  to  the  rods.  It  is  best  to  secure  these  catches  to 
the  rods  without  the  bolts  passing  through  the  latter,  because  then 


Figs.  876,  377,  378.— *  Bang*  pieces. 

they  can  slip  a  little,  and  so  lessen  the  shock  if  they  happen  to 
fall  away.  With  the  same  object  a  '  cushion '  is  sometimes  used, 
made  of  thin  boards  (a  a)  placed  immediately  above  the  *  horse 
trees. '  The  cross  beams  or  *  horse  trees '  require  to  be  suflBciently 
strong  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  column  of  rods  falling  on  them 
suddenly. 

There  ought  to  be  at  least  two  of  these  supports,  one  immediately 
below  the  '  bell  cranks,'  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  rods. 

Offsets  or  Aprons, — The  usual  method  of  operating  two  sets   of 
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piimps  by  ond  column  of  rods  is  generally  done  by  meatis  of  o&eU 
called  aprons.  The  usual  way  is  to  insert  a  square  block  of  wood, 
called  an  *  apron,'  between  the  two  sets  of  rods,  so  as  to  carry  the 
one  set  (those  of  the  lower  lift)  clear  of  the  working  barrel  of  the 
bther  set  (6gs.  379,  380);     Cast-iron  aprons  are  also  used  for  making 


Fios.  879,  880.— Offset  or  *  apron.'  Fios.  881,  882.— Cast-iron  *  apron.' 

ofisets  (figs.  381,  382),  and  are  better  than  wood,  as  they  are  less  liable 
to  shrink,  and  the  clamps  less  likely  to  get  loose.  They  are,  how- 
ever, more  expensive  and  more  difiicult  to  ^, 

Guides  or  collaring  should  be  placed  as  near  where  the  ofi^t  is 
made  as  possible,  both  above  and  below. 

The  offset  may  also  be  effected  by  using  a  *  cross-head,'  which  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  ordinary  apron,  as  the  set  of  rods  operated 
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below  the  croes-head  is  in  direot  line  with  the  rods  working  above,  so 
tending  to  reduce  friction  and  strains  (see  6g.  383). 

Balancing  the  Rods, — In  most  pumping  arrangements  where 
wooden  rods  are  used  some  balancing  arrangements  are  required,  as 
the  rods  are  nearly  always  heavier  than  the  column  of  water  they 
have  to  raise. 

Gallon  says :  "  This  excess  of  weight  requires  the  expenditure  of 
a  certain  amount  of  motive  power  to  raise  it,  and  as  soon  as  the 
rod  in  its  descent  has  opened  the  clacks  it  becomes  useless  and  even 


Fig.  888.— Cross-head.  Fio.  884.— Balance  beam. 

injurious.  In  fact,  it  becomes  necessary  to  coimterbalance  it,  so  that 
the  rod  may  not  acquire  an  accelerated  velocity."  * 

There  are  different  methods  of  applying  a  counterbalance,  but  the 
commonest  one  is  to  use  a  balance  on  the  '  bell-crank '  at  the  surface, 
or  an  auxiliary  bell-crank  in  some  part  of  the  shaft. 

A.  double  bell-crank  is  sometimes  used  for  the  counterbalance,  and 
at  one  end  a  heavy  weight  is  placed,  generally  a  large  box  filled  with 
scrap  metal,  which  can  be  adjusted  whenever  required  (fig.  384). 

Hydraulic  or  loaded  pistons  are  also  used  for  balancing  the  rods, 

•  Lectures  on  Mining,  M.  Gallon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  847-8. 
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and  compressed  air,  where  used,  can  also  be  applied  for  this  purpose, 
and  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  hydraulic  piston. 
I  In  West  and  Darlington's 

I  hydraulic  balance  an  auxil- 

iary piston  is  used,  worked 
off  the  main  rods  (fig.  385), 
The  loss  of  water  is  made 
up  by  the  pipe  k,  which 
communicates  with  a  cistem 
placed  in  the  shaft.  When 
this  cannot  be  done  a  small 
plunger  J  draws  up  and 
forces  in  the  necessary 
supply.  The  same  arrange- 
ment can  be  adopted  with 
compressed  air.* 

Bucket  Pumps,— These 
pumps  are  largely  used  for 
raising  water  in  shafts. 
They  are  similar  to  ordinary 
well  pumps.  A  working 
barrel  a  (fig.  387),  smoothly 
bored  out,  works  the  bucket 
b.  Immediately  below  the 
working  barrel  is  the  clack 
piece  c,  which  contains  the 
suction  or  receiving  clack  •/, 
and  dipping  into  the  water 
is  the  wind-bore  or  sncwe- 
pipe  e,  which  is  a  pipt* 
closed  at  one  end  with  & 
number  of  holes  bored  m 
it  for  the  admission  of  the 
water. 

Action  of  Pump. — Sup- 
pose the  bucket  to  be  at 
the  end  of  the  down  stroke, 
and  to  be  now  raised.  This 
upward  motion  tends  to 
produce  a  vacuum  below  it 
and  the  air  contained  in  the 
wind-bore  opens  the  suction 

Fio.  386. -West  and  Darlington's  balance.       valve  and   rushes  into  tht 

working  barrel.    The  ekstu 
force  of   this  air  being  thus  diminished,  the  atmospheric  pressure 

*  For  faller  description  of  this  balancing  arrangement,    see  Ore  and  536»v 
Mining,  Sir  C.  Le  Neve  Foster,  sixth  edition,  p.  476. 
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will  cause  the  water  to  rise  in  the  pipes  until  the  pressure  of  the 
coluimi,  increased  by  that  of  the  air  inside,  exactly  counterbalances 
the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere.  At  the  next  stroke  of 
the  bucket  a  fresh  quantity  of  air  will  escape,  and  the  water 
will  rise  higher  in  the  pipes,  this  process  being  repeated  until  the 
water  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  bucket,  provided  the  distance  is 
not  greater  than  34  ft.  In  practice  this  height  is,  however,  never 
attained,  20  to  25  ft.  being  the  practical  working  distance  between 
the  bucket  and  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  pipes  being  now  filled 
with  water  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  bucket,  and  the  pump-rod  falling 
at  the  down  stroke,  the  suction  valve  will  be  closed  and  the  valves 
on  the  top  of  the  bucket  will  be  open,  allowing  the  water,  which 
on  the  up  stroke  will  be  carried  the  full  length  of  the  stroke,  to 
rush  through.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the  water  reaches  the 
Burface.  It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  the  whole  weight  of  water  is 
raised  on  the  up  stroke. 

Plunder  Pump. — The  construction  of  the  plunger  pump  is  some- 
what different  to  that  of  the  bucket  pump.  In  this  pump  there  is 
a  long  solid  piston  or  plunger  a  (fig.  386)  connected  to  the  pump-rods 
b,  working  through  a  stuffing-box  c,  in  the  barrel  or  ram  casing  d. 
Instead  of  a  single  valve,  as  in  the  bucket  pump,  there  are  two,  a 
suction  valve  e  and  a  delivery  valve  /,  situated  in  the  two  clack 
chambers  g  and  h. 

Action  of  Plunger  Pump, — The  principle  of  this  pump  is  exactly 
like  that  in  the  bucket  pump,  but  it  is  worked  somewhat  differently. 
On  the  up-stroke  of  the  plunger  the  water  forces  the  suction  clack 
open  and  fills  the  space  between  it  and  the  bottom  of  the  plunger  ; 
on  the  down  stroke  of  the  plunger  the  suction  valve  is  closed  and 
the  water  is  forced  up  through  the  delivery  clack  the  full  length  of 
the  stroke,  the  same  process  being  repeated  at  each  stroke  until  the 
water  is  delivered  at  the  surface.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  work  done 
is  practically  carried  out  in  the  down  stroke. 

In  a  bucket  pump  the  work  is  more  unequally  divided  than  in  a 
plunger  lift;  but  with  a  bucket  pump  the  rods  last  much  longer 
unless  the  water  is  acid  and  destroys  the  iron  connections  at  the 
joints.  The  latter  has  also  the  advantage  that  in  case  of  a  sudden 
inflow  of  water  in  the  shaft,  the  bucket  may  be  drawn  through  the 
pipes  and  changed  at  the  top  of  the  lift,  if,  as  is  usual  in  fitting  up 
bucket  lifts,  the  pipes  are  a  little  larger  than  the  working  barrel. 
It  is,  therefore,  generally  the  rule  where  there  are  a  series  of  lifts  in 
the  shaft,  to  make  the  bottom  one  a  bucket  lift.  It  is  usual  to 
arrange  bucket  lifts  with  two  bell-cranks,  so  that  when  one  of  the 
lifts  is  making  an  up  stroke  the  other  is  making  a  down  stroke.  In 
this  way  they  are  more  or  less  balanced,  and  the  work  done  by  the 
engine  is  better  distributed. 

Compared  with  a  bucket  lift  the  advantages  of  plimger  pumps 
may  be  thus  stated : — (1)  The  rods  or  spears  being  working  outside 
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the  pipes,  can  be  more  easily  examined  and  got  at  for  repairs  when 
needed.  (2)  Any  leakage  at  the  plunger  is  more  easily  seen  and 
repaired.  (3)  The  delivery  pipes  may  be  smaller.  It  is  usual  to 
determine  the  size  of  the  delivery  pipes  by  the  velocity  at  which  the 


Figs.  386,  387.— Plunger  and  bucket  pumps. 

water  can  travel  without  excessive  friction.     (4)  The  power  is  more 
evenly  distributed  during  the  up  and  down  strokes. 

Length  of  LifU, — The  length  of  lift  depends  somewhat  on  the 
point  at  which  the  water  is  coming  into  the  shaft,  and  the  suitable 
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0688  of  the  strata  for  a  seat  for  the  column  of  pipes  and  also  for  a 
lodgment  for  the  water.  For  bucket  pumps  it  is  found  that  the  most 
suitable  length  of  lift  is  from  30  to  35  fms.,  and  for  plunger  pumps 
40  to  80  or  90  fms.,  according  to  the  type  and  size  of  engine  used 
to  operate  the  pumps.  With  engines  of  the  Cornish  type,  the  lift 
is  not  often  more  than  45  fms.,  while  with  direct-acting  engines  of 
Bull  type  the  lift  may  be  70  or  75  fms.  With  such  long  lifts  the 
speed  must  be  slow  and  the  stroke  long,  so  as  to  avoid  too  severe 
^ocks. 

With  the  power  engine  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  the  water 
may  be  forced  up  any  height  of  lift  between  100  and  1500  ft. ;  but 
witii  very  long  lifts  the  joints  at  clack  chambers  and  between  the 
pipes  will  be  very  difficult  to  keep,  and  may  give  much  trouble. 

Speed  of  Pumps, — This  will  vary  much,  according  to  the  size  and 
type  of  pump  used.  For  either  plunger  or  bucket  pumps  working 
with  rods,  a  good  average  speed  is  60  to  80  ft.  per  minute,  which 
may  be  increased  a  little  with  pumps  below  12  in.  in  diameter.  For 
pumps  working  direct  without  rods,  the  speed  may  be  100  to  150 
ft  per  minute,  according  to  the  size  of  the  engine.  In  all  pumps 
great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  avoid  sudden  shocks. 

Length  of  Stroke. — This  will  also  be  determined  by  the  size  and 
type  of  pump  used,  and  may  vary  from  3^  ft.  for  8  in.  or  10  in. 
diameter  pumps,  and  small  engines  up  to  12  or  13  ft.  for  20  in.  to 
30  in.  diameter  pumps  and  large  direct-acting  engines. 

Quantity  of  Water  delivered  by  a  Picmp, — ^Tbe  quantity  of  water  delivered  by 
a  pump  can  be  calculated  from  the  formnlai 

Q^iyx-7864xLxNx6'25        orG»D«x-034  LxN  }  :?M>^  «-25  « -034  J 
144  (  144  ) 

Where  D= diameter  of  pump  in  incbes. 
L= length  of  stroke  in  feet. 
N  =  nomber  or  effective  strokes  per  minute. 
G= Gallons  delivered  per  minute. 
6 '25  =  number  of  gallons  in  1  cub.  fb.  of  water. 

These  formulae  will  give  tbe  theoretical  quantity  delivered,  5  per  cent  to 
12  per  cent,  of  which  should  be  deducted  for  slip  at  the  valves  and  bucket  or 
plunger. 

Example, — How  many  gallons  could  a  pump  15  in.  diameter,  with  a  6  ft. 
stroke,  and  making  eight  effective  strokes  per  minute,  deliver  per  minute,  allow- 
ing 10  per  cent  for  slip ! 

G=D2x-034xLxN 
=  15jX  -034x6x8 
=  369*2  gallons  per  minute  without  slip. 

.  •.  G  -        ^^      =  330  -48  gallons  per  minute  allowing  for  10  per  cent  slip. 

The  theoretical  quantity  delivered  per  foot  stroke  is  approximately  found  by 

30 
the  expression  G  =  -j^- 
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The  diuneter  of  pump  re 
derived  from  the  above  formi 


The  diuneter  of  pump  required  for  a  oertain  qnaotify  of  water  maj  alao  be 
mma, 


D«=  ^ 


•034xLxN* 


Example. — What  size  of  pomp  would  be  required  to  deal  with  10,000  gallait 
of  water  per  hour!  Engine  to  work  124  hours  per  week,  and  10  per  cent,  to  be 
allowed  for  leakage. 

10,000  gallons  per  hour=16<S'6  sallons  per  minute. 
124  hours  per  week=  177  hours  per  day. 

.    loo'o^  24  ^  jQ  p^y  ^^^  _  248*48  gallons  per  minute.     If  the  effectiTe  speed 

of  pump  is  80  ft  per  minute,  then  D«=.^Z2__^=15*6    in.    diameter.      The 
^      ^  '^  *  *0S4xS0 

size  of  pump  required  would  therefore  be  15*6  in.  diameter,  say  with  5  fL  stroke, 
going  at  six  strokes  per  minute. 

Plant  Bequired  for  Working  Pumps. — The  engines  used  for 
operating  pumps  may  be  worked  with  steam,  compressed  air, 
hydraulic  pressure,  or  electricity. 

For  operating  pumps  in  shafts,  engines  worked  by  steam  are  almost 
uniyersally  used,  especially  when  they  are  situated  on  the  surface. 
Steam  engines  for  working  pumps  by  means  of  rods  may  be  diTided 
into  three  classes :  rotative,  non-rotative,  geared. 

The  non-rotative  types  may  be  either  direct-acting  or  indirect- 
acting.  Direct-acting  engines  are  those  in  which  the  piston-rod  is  in 
line  and  connected  to  the  pump-rods.  The  Bull  engine  is  the  most 
familiar  type  of  this  class  of  pumping  engine. 

Sometimes  a  direct-acting  engine  is  defined  as  a  "machine  for 
raising  water,  so  constructed  that  the  pump  is  worked  by  the  motive- 
power  cylinder,  without  the  intervention  of  beams,  connecting  rods, 
cranks,  or  fly-wheels." 

Direct-<icting  engines  are  not  so  largely  used  now  as  formerly, 
unless  for  large  quantities  of  water,  or  deep  shafts,  because  the 
cylinder  usually  obstructs  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  This  is  often 
inconvenient,  unless  there  is  plenty  of  room,  or  a  shaft  is  wholly  set 
apart  for  pumping.  This  type  of  engine  also  requires  very  heavy 
and  expensive  foimdations,  and  it  is  also  wasteful  of  power,  owing  to 
the  uncertainty  of  the  point  at  which  the  stroke  is  completed,  and 
the  necessity  for  thus  working  with  a  large  '  clearance '  space  in  the 
cylinder. 

Geared  pumping-engines  are  very  largely  used  for  actuating  pumps 
with  rods,  and  are  receiving  more  attention  from  engineers  than 
formerly.  The  great  advantage  of  this  class  of  engine  is  that  the 
speed  can  be  easily  altered  to  suit  any  conditions  and  that  the  work 
per  stroke  can  be  varied  much  more  easily  than  in  other  types. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  steam,  being  a  much  more 
elastic  body  than  water,  can  be  moved  more  rapidly  without  danger, 
and  hence  iu  a  geared  engine  the  steam  may  be  moving  very  rapidly, 
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while  the  water  may  be  moving  very  slowly.  This  class  of  engine 
can  likewise  be  erected  more  cheaply  and  disposed  of  more  readily 
than  large  direct-acting  engines,  if  not  required  for,  or  reculily 
adapted  to,  other  work  than  pumping. 

Special  Types  of  Pumping  Engine: — Bull  Engine. — The  Bull 
engine  may  be  termed  a  Ck>mish  engine,  with  a  beam  working  under 
the  cylinder  instead  of  over  it  (iig.  388).  The  cylinder  is  placed 
directly  over  the  shaft  in  a  line  with  the  pump-rods,  these  being  a 
continuation  of  the  piston-rod,  and  acting  direct. 

The  great  objection  to  this  class  of  engine  is,  that  it  blocks  up  the 
shaft  and  requires  large  and  expensive  foundations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  first  cost  is  less  than  for  an  ordinary  Cornish  engine. 


1 


Fig.  888.— Bull  engine.  Fio.  389.— Cornish  engine. 

A  modification  of  the  Bull  engine  is  sometimes  used,  in  which,  to 
avoid  the  cylinder  being  placed  directly  over  the  shaft,  it  is  placed 
some  distance  back  and  bell-cranks  introduced  between  the  piston 
and  the  pump-rods.  In  this  way  the  space  in  the  shaft  is  not 
encroached  upon  to  the  same  extent,  and  less  expensive  foundations 
are  necessary. 

Sometimes  these  engines  are  worked  on  the  compound  condensing 
principle,  with  high-  and  low-pressure  cylinders.  The  stoam  is  regu- 
lated in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Davey  engine,  by  an  auxiliary  piston 
and  tappet  valves,  and  is  not  permitted  to  act  by  expansion  alone, 
but  by  wire-drawing  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Cornish  Engine, — This  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  pumping  engines, 
the  type  having  been  first  devised  by  Watt,  and  such  engines  are  still 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  pumping  in  mines  (fig.  389).  The 
Ck)mish  engine  is  generally  worked  as  a  single  acting,  high-pressure 
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condensing  engine.  It  consists  of  a  vertical  cylinder,  having  the 
piston-rod  connected  to  one  end  of  a  large  '  wallung '  beam,  and  the 
pump-rods  to  the  other  end.  The  beam  usually  works  on  a  fulcnuD 
near  its  centre,  thus  causing  the  stroke  of  the  engine  to  be  somewhat 
longer  than  that  of  the  pumps,  and  the  flow  of  water  in  the  pipes  is 
therefore  less  than  the  speed  of  the  steam  piston,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  shock  of  the  water  in  the  pipes  on  the  sudden  closing  of  the 
valves  at  the  reversal  of  the  stroke.  In  the  working  of  the  engine 
steam  is  admitted  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  this  causing  the  piston 
to  make  its  down  stroke.  The  steam  is  then  cut  off  and  an  equi- 
librium valve  opened  by  means  of  a  tappet-rod,  which  allows  the 
steam  to  pass  to  the  under  side  of  the  piston,  thus  equalising  ^e 
pressure  and  causing  a  pause  in  the  movement.  The  weight  of  the 
rods  alone  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  down  stroke  and  force  the  water 
up.  The  steam  is  then  exhausted  into  the  condenser,  where  a 
vacuum  is  formed  by  the  air-pump.  This  process  is  repeated  at  each 
stroke.  The  engines  are  best  suited  for  slow  speeds  and  long  strokes. 
They  are  very  expensive  at  first,  but  once  set  up  they  give  Uttle 
trouble,  require  little  repair,  and  give  a  high  efficiency. 

Barclay  Engine. — This  is  another  well-known  type  of  the  beam 
pumping  engine,  which  is  much  used  for  dealing  with  large  quantitiai 
of  water.  In  construction  it  is  a  modification  of  the  Cornish  engine. 
It  consists  of  a  single  steam  cylinder  placed  vertically,  the  pi&Um  rod 
being  connected  to  the  overh^  beam.  To  one  end  of  the  beam  the 
pump-rods  are  connected,  while  the  other  end  works  on  a  fulcrum 
which  takes  the  form  of  a  rocking  pillar.  Near  to  the  centre  of  the 
beam  a  rod  connection  is  attached  for  working  the  air  pump  and 
condenser  hot-well.  This  type  of  engine,  like  the  Cornish,  is  hest 
suited  for  large  quantities  of  water  and  where  a  long  stroke  can  be 
adopted.  Owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  beam  the  stroke  of  the 
engine  is  less  than  that  of  the  pumps  :  for  instance,  the  {nston  stroke 
may  be  8  ft.,  while  the  pump  stroke  may  be  10  ft.  Engines  of 
this  type  are  made  with  cylinders  50  to  100  in.  diameter  and  8 
to  12  ft.  stroke,  moving  at  two  to  four  strokes  per  minute. 

Another  type  of  engine  much  used  for  pumping  in  the  Fifeshire 
coal-field,  where  large  quantities  of  water  are  met  with,  is  one  in  which 
a  pair  of  cylinders,  high-  and  low-pressure,  working  compound  and 
condensing,  are  placed  vertically  directly  over  the  shaft,  the  piston 
rods  of  the  cylinders  being  connected  direct  to  the  ends  of  the  beD- 
cranks  which  operate  the  pump  rods.  These  engines  are  well  suited 
for  raising  large  quantities  of  water,  1000  to  1500  gallons  per 
minute,  from  depths  of  150  to  250  fins.  At  the  present  time  & 
plant  of  this  type,  with  cylinders  58  and  100  in.  respectively,  » 
being  put  down  to  raise  1200  gallons  from  an  expected  depth  of  350 
fms.  The  objections  to  this  type  of  pumping  engine,  like  the 
Bull  engine,  are  that  the  cylinders  are  placed  directly  over  the  shaft, 
and  they  take  up  a  great  deal  of  space,  necessitating  the  sinking  of 
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a  Tery  large  shaft,  or  devoting  a  shaft  entirely  to  pumping.  They 
are  best  suited  for  large  rectangular  shafts  where  the  necessary  space 
can  be  set  apart  for  them  at  one  end  of  the  shaft. 

Wherever  large  pumping  engines  of  the  types  just  described  are 
employed  it  is  almost  imperative  that  a  duplicate  plant  be  installed 
to  deal  with  the  water  in  the  event  of  any  serious  breakdown. 
This  duplicate  plant  may  consist  of  a  direct-acting  pumping  engine, 
such  as  the  Riedler  pump,  placed  underground  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  to  force  the  water  direct  to  the  surface. 

Htjrizonial  Pumping  Engines, — A  typical  pumping  plant  of  this 
description  is  at  work  at  Boghead  Colliery,  Bathgate,  N.B.  The  plant 
is  designed  to  deal  with  500  gallons  per  minute  from  a  depth  of  160 
fms.  It  consists  of  high-  and  low-pressure  cylinders  placed 
tandem   (fig.  390)  38   in.   and   76   in.  -diameter   respectively,  each 


Condenser 
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Fio.  390. — Direct>acting  horizontal  pumping  engine. 


cylinder  having  a  stroke  of  9  ft.  The  piston-rod  of  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  is  continued  forward  and  connected  to  the  bell-cranks, 
while  the  piston-rod  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  is  continued  back- 
wards to  the  condenser  and  air-pump.  In  this  case  no  fly-wheel  is 
used.  The  pumps  ac^  worked  by  a  double  set  of  rods  attached  to 
the  bell-cranks  at  the  surface,  each  set  of  rods  working  two  plunger 
and  one  bucket  lift  at  three  different  stages  in  the  shaft.  At  the  top 
and  mid  lifts  the  offsets  are  made  by  means  of  cross-heads  bolted  to 
the  rods  and  connected  to  each  other  by  iron  side  rods  far  enough 
apart  to  clear  the  pumps.  The  details  of  the  pumps  are  as 
follows  : — 

Two  bucket  lifts  at  pit-bottom,  160  fms.  from  surface,  each  set 
144  in.  diameter,  lifting  30  fms. ;  two  plunger  lifts  at  130  fms.  each 
191  in.  diameter,  lifting  56  fms. ;  two  plunger  lifts,  each    20   in. 
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diaooeter,  at  74  fms.,  lifting  to  the  surface.  The  sizes  of  pump>rods 
for  the  Tarious  lifts  are: — bottom  bucket  lifts,  rods  6  in.  square; 
seoood  lift,  rods  12  in.  square  ;  top  lift,  rods  14  in.  square ;  the  iron 
stn^iping  plates  at  the  joints  for  these  two  latter  are  11  x|  in.xl7 
ft.  The  available  steam  pressure  is  90  to  100  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
plus  12^  lbs.  vacuum  from  condenser. 

A  good  type  of  pumping  engine  is  one  in  which  high-  and  low- 
pressure  cylinders  are  used.  The  connecting  rods  to  the  bell-cranks 
are  in  a  £rect  line  imd  form  a  continuation  of  the  piston-rod.  A 
back  piston-rod  works  a  fly-wheel  which  imparts  steady  motion  to 
the  engine.  This  class  of  engine  has  much  to  recommend  it  for 
pumping  purposes,  as  it  works  very  smoothly,  and  can  be  easily 
regulated  to  any  required  speed. 

Geared  pumping-engines  are  very  largely  used  for  pumping  water 
at  collieries,  and,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  are  peculiarij 
fitted  for  such  work,  and  have  many  advantages  to  recommend  them. 
They  may  be  constructed  either  with  one,  two,  or  four  cylinders,  and 
may  be  condensing  and  compound.  The  gearing  can  be  altered  to 
suit  any  speed  and  any  size  of  pump.  This  easy  adaptability  to 
work  under  varying  conditions  makes  these  engines  very  suitable  for 
mining,  and  gives  them  many  advantages  over  the  larger  types  of 
vertical  engines.  An  engine  construct^  in  this  way  gives  a  high 
efficiency  and  a  small  consumption  of  steam,  and  works  very 
smoothly  at  almost  Miy  reasonable  speed.  Fig.  391  shows  the 
arrangement  of  a  geared  engine  with  low-  and  high-pressure 
cylinders,  as  used  at  the  Priory  Colliery,  Blantyre,  where  the 
water  has  to  be  raised  from  a  depth  of  over  200  fms.  The  high- 
pressure  cylinder  is  20  in.  diameter,  and  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
34  in.  diameter,  with  5  ft.  stroke  geared  to  about  2^  to  1.  The 
cylinders  are  steam-jacketed,  and  work  with  a  very  small  consump- 
tion of  steam.  They  can  be  regulated  to  any  speed,  as  low  as  U 
strokes  being  attainable. 

At  Holm  Colliery,  Kilmarnock,  the  pumping  engine  is  constructed 
with  quadruple  cylinders,  two  high-pressure  and  two  low-pressure 
ones  being  supplied.  The  high-pressure  cylinders  are  16|  in.  and 
15 J  in.  diameter  respectively,  while  the  low-pressure  cylinders  arc 
24i  in.  and  26  in.  diameter  respectively,  the  stroke  being  3J  ft 
and  the  gearing  5  J  to  1.  The  water  is  raised  the  first  68  fms,  by 
two  rams  15  in.  diameter  and  5  ft.  stroke,  the  lower  lift  of  13  fms. 
being  two  buckets  10  in.  diameter  and  5  ft.  stroke.  The  speed 
is  five  strokes  per  minute,  and  the  water  raised  420  gallons  per 
minute. 

Direct -acting  Steam  Pumps  Underground, — Direct-acting  pumping 
engines  placed  underground  are  very  largely  superseding  surface 
engines  with  heavy  pump-rods  working  in  the  shaft.  The  greater 
simplicity  of  construction  and  cheapness  combined,  make  them  desir- 
able for  pumping  purposes,  and  although,  as  a   rule,  they  require 
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much  fuel,  this  is  compensated  for  in  other  ways.  These  engines  are 
nearly  always  double-acting,  and  are  directly  coupled  to  the  pump. 
They  may  also  be  made  to  work  geared,  but  this  arrangement  is  not 
80  much  employed  underground  as  the  direct-acting. 

Double-acting  pumps  have  generally  a  comparatively  short  stroke, 
with  very  much  smaller  masses  to  move  them  than  pumps  actuated 


Fio.  391. — Geared  pumping  engine. 

from  the  surface  with  rods,  and  they  can  therefore  be  driven  at  much 
greater  speeds. 

The  higher  speeds  at  which  they  can  be  driven,  combined  with 
their  smaller  size,  are  the  main  features  which  commend  this  class  of 
pumps  for  use  underground.  Direct-driven  steam  pumps  are  now 
used  for  heads  of  water  varying  from  200  to  1800  ft. 

Where  engines  are  placed  underground,  a  large  lodgment,  sufficient 
for,  at  least,  a  week's  water,  ought  to  be  provided,  to  give  time  for 
repairs  on  the  engine  should  they  be  necessaiy.     With  engines  placed 
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underground,  the  following  are  some  of  the  main  advantages  to  be 
gained : — 

The  necessity  for  heayy  pump-rods,  which  are  expensive  at  first  coet  and 

for  upkeep,  is  done  awa^  with. 
As  no  pump-rods  are  required,  less  shaft  space  is  occupied. 
The  engines  can  he  worked  at  high  speeds,  as  there  are  no  heavy  rods  to 

put  in  motion  at  the  commencement  of  each  stroke,  and  the  work  is 

evenly  distributed. 
The  flow  of  water  being  continuous,  smaller  pipes  can  be  used   in  the 

shaft. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  following  disadvantages   to  be 
kept  in  view  : — 

Steam  must  be  taken  underground  or  boilers  fitted  up  in  the  workinga, 

both  of  which  methods  are  more  or  less  objectioiiaole ;  espedaliy  Uie 

latter. 
The  engine  is  liable  to  be  drowned  by  a  sudden  inflow  of  water  (the  same, 

however,  may  be  said  of  any  other  type  of  pump  operated  fnmi  the 

surface). 
Loss  of  steam  by  condensation  and  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  exhaust 

steam. 
Increase  in  temperature  of  air  if  placed  near  the  intake,  and  consequently 

injurious  effects  from  the  moisture  to  the  roof  and  timber  of  roadways. 
The  use  of  steam  in  confined  places  is  attended  with  danger. 

Piston  Pumps, — This  type  is  largely  used  for  direct-acting  pumps 
working  underground  without  rods,  and  is  invariably  double-acting. 


Fio.  892. — Piston  pump. 

The  working  of  the  pump  will  be  understood  from  fig.  392.  A  piston 
a  works  in  the  barrel  by  to  which  are  four  openings  fitted  with 
valves,  two  receiving  and  two  discharge.  The  action  of  the  pump  is 
as  follows  : — When  the  piston  moves  outward,  the  clacks  or  valves  e 
and  e  will,  supposing  the  pump  is  full  of  water,  be  open,  water  being 
received  through  the  valve  e  and  discharged  through  the  valve  e. 
On  the  return  or  inward  stroke  the  valve  d  will  be  open,  receiving 
water,  and  the  valve  /  open  discharging,  so  that  there  is  a  continual 
flow  of  water  during  both  strokes. 

There  are  so  many  steam  pumps  in  the  market,  all  equally  suitable 
for  undergromid  work,  that  it  is  difficult  to   select   any  particular 
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naake  for  detailed  description.  The  general  principle  of  a  double-acting 
steam  pump  will  be  seen  from  fig.  393,  in  which  the  steam  cylinder 
is  connected  direct  to,  and  is  in  line  with,  the  double-acting  piston 
pump,  provided  with  an  air  vessel  on  the  delivery  column. 


)ttl¥try 
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Fio.  393. — Double-acting  steam  pump. 

Worihington  Pump, — This  is  a  well-known  type  of  direct-acting 
steam  pump  for  underground  work.  It  consists  of  a  steam  cylinder 
with  piston  (A,  fig.  394),  the  piston-rod  of  which  is  continued  and 


I  10.  894. — Worthington  steam  pump. 

directly  connected  to  a  double-acting  plunger  B,  in  the  water  cylinder 
or  pump.  The  steam  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  by  an  ordinary  slide 
valve  E,  working  upon  a  flat  face  over  the  port-holes.  The  valve 
receives  its  motion  from  a  vibrating  arm  F,  which  swings  through 
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the  whole  length  of  the  stroke,  with  long  and  easy  leverage.  As  the 
movmg  parts  are  always  in  contact,  the  blow  inseparable  from  the 
tappet  system  is  avoided.  The  double-acting  plunger  B  works  through 
a  deep  metallic  packing  ring,  bored  to  an  accurate  fit.  Both  the  ring 
and  the  plunger  can  be  quickly  taken  out,  and  either  refitted  or  ex- 
changed for  new  ones ;  and  if  it  is  desired  at  any  time  to  change  the 
proportions  between  the  steam  pistons  and  pumps,  a  plunger  of 
smaller  or  larger  diameter  can  be  readily  substituted.  The  water 
enters  the  pump  from  the  suction  chamber  C,  through  the  suction 
valves,  then  passes  partly  around  and  partly  by  the  end  of  the  plunger, 
through  the  force  valves,  nearly  in  a  straight  course,  into  the  dehvery 
chamber  D.  The  valves  usually  consist  of  small  discs  of  rubber  or 
other  suitable  material.  The  plunger  is  located  some  inches  above 
the  suction  valves,  to  form  a  settling  chamber,  into  which  any  foreign 
substances  may  fall  below  the  wearing  surfaces.  Two  steam  cylinders 
and  two  pumps  are  usually  cast  together  to  form  one  machine.  The 
right-hand  division  moves  the  steam  valve  of  the  left  hand  one,  and 
vice  versd ;  under  this  arrangement  one  pump  takes  up  the  motion 
when  the  other  is  about  to  lay  it  down,  thus  keeping  up  a  imiform 
delivery  of  water. 

Riedler'8  Pump, — The  main  feature  in  this  pimip  is  that  the  valvra 
are  aided  in  their  movements  by  mechanical  means,  and  so  nearly 
perfect  action  is  secured.  The  valves  are  constructed  so  as  to  open 
freely  without  any  mechanical  aid,  but  a  little  before  the  time  when 
they  should  close  entirely,  when  the  velocity  of  the  water  is  con- 
siderably reduced  so  that  a  partial  closing  will  offer  no  appreciable 
obstruction,  a  lever  or  rod  operated  by  valve  gear  from  the  crank- 
shaft moves  forward  and  closes  the  valve ;  the  arm  then  recedes  and 
removes  the  pressure  from  the  valves  before  the  time  for  opening 
arrives.  The  valve  gear  is  constructed  in  various  ways,  and  may  be 
operated  by  levers,  cams,  or  eccentrics.  Fig.  395  shows  the  main 
outlines  of  the  piunp.  These  pumps  are  driven  direct,  and  although 
they  cannot  be  driven  at  such  high  speeds  as  some  other  types  of 
steam  pumps,  they  can  be  worked  very  successfully  for  very  high  lifts 
up  to  2000  ft,  and  pump  600  to  800  gallons  of  water  per  minute. 
A  Riedler  pump  has  recently  been  installed  as  a  duplicate  to  the 
large  pumping  engine  on  the  surface  at  the  Aitken  Pit,  Kelty,  Fife, 
to  deal  with  1500  gallons  per  minute  against  a  head  of  over  1200  ft. 

Davey^s  Differential  Engine. — This  engine  is  also  largely  used  for 
pumping  purposes.  The  main  requirements  to  be  satisfied  in  a  good 
pumping-engine  are  economy  in  consumption  of  fuel,  safety  in  working, 
and  immunity  from  stoppages. 

The  distribution  of  steam  should  be  effected  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  no  shock  or  slip  in  the  pumps  ;  and  in  the  event  of  a  sudden 
easing  of  the  lojid,  the  engine  should  be  safe ;  in  short,  it  should  be 
self-governing  under  extreme  variations  of  conditions.  To  secure 
this,  the  Davey  Differential  Valve  Gear,  which  admits  steam  to  the 
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engine  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  to  be  overcome,  and,  in  case  of  a 
sudden  total  loss  of  load,  reverses  the  steam  to  catch  the  piston,  was 
designed. 


a 


I 


The  action  of  the  gear  will  be  understood  from  fig.  396 
The  main  slide  valve  G  is  actuated  by  the  piston-rod  through  a 
lever  H  workmg  on  a  fixed  centre,  which  reduces  the  motion   to  the 
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required  extent  and  reverses  its  direction.  The  valve  spindle  is  not 
coupled  direct  to  this  lever  H,  but  to  an  intermediate  one,  L,  which 
is  jointed  to  the  first  lever  at  one  end  ;  and  the  other,  M,  is  jointed 
to  the  piston-rod  of  a  small  subsidiary  steam  cylinder  J,  which  has  a 
motion  independent  of  the  engine  cylinder ;  the  slide  valve  I  being 
actuated  by  a  third  lever  N,  coupled  at  one  end  to  the  intermediate 
lever  L,  and  moving  at  a  fixed  centre  P  at  the  other  end. 

The  motion  of  the  piston  in  the  subsidiary  cylinder  J  is  con- 
trolled by  a  cataract  cylinder  K  on  the  same  piston-rod,  by  which 
the  motion  of  this  piston  is  made  uniform  throughout  the  stroke, 
and  the  regulating  plug  Q  can  be  adjusted  to  give  any  desired  time 
for  the  stroke.  The  intermediate  lever  L  has  not*  any  fixed  centre 
of  motion,  its  outer  end  M  being  jointed  to  the  piston-rod  of  the 
subsidiary  cylinder  J ;  the  main  valve  a  consequently  receives  a 
differential  motion  compounded  of  the  separate  motions  given  to  the 
two  ends  of  the  lever  c.  Thus  the  cut-ofF  can  be  suited  to  different 
loads  which  may  be  on  the  engine. 

Riedler  DiffereuticU  Pump, — A  differential  pump  is  practically  a 
double-acting  pump  with  only  two  valves.  By  an  arrangement  of 
the  parts,  an  equal  amount  of  work  can  be  done  on  each  side  of  the 
steam  piston  during  one  revolution.  In  a  double-acting  pump  four 
valves  are  required,  viz.,  one  suction  and  one  discharge  valve  for 
each  end  of  the  double-acting  plunger.  A  differential  pump  has  the 
advantage  of  always  being  primed,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to 
fig.  397,  where  the  column  pipes  D,  the  discharge  space  C,  and  the 
differential  plunger  chamber  are  always  in  connection.  Thus  the 
total  pressure  due  to  the  water  column  is  always  on  the  differential 
plunger  H.  In  other  words,  as  long  as  there  is  water  in  the  pipe, 
the  pumping  engine  will  always  have  resistance  to  overcome,  even 
should  suction  be  deficient.  The  arrangement,  therefore,  prevents 
undue  severe  hydraulic  stresses  on  the  different  parts. 

As  it  has  only  half  the  number  of  valves,  this  form  of  pump  is 
simpler  than  the  double-acting  pump,  and  is  used,  in  all  cases,  until 
the  capacity  becomes  too  great,  so  that  the  valves  are  cumbersome. 
When  this  condition  obtains,  it  is  better  to  use  a  double-acting 
pump  instead,  which  would  be  half  the  size  of  a  differential  pump 
of  the  same  capacity. 

In  working,  the  water  enters  the  suction  pipe  A,  passes  into  the 
suction  air-chamber,  and  thence  into  the  suction  funnel  B.  When 
the  main  plunger  J  moves  towards  the  steam  cylinder,  it  draws  in 
its  displacement  of  water  through  the  suction  valve  E,  and  on  its 
return  stroke,  the  suction  valve  having  been  mechanically  closed,  it 
forces  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  its  own  bulk  through  the  discharge 
valve  F,  half  of  this  water  passing  out  into  the  main  pipe  D,  the 
other  half  passing  down  and  following  the  differential  plunger  H. 
The  discharge  valve  F  being  now  closed,  the  main  and  differential 
phmgers,  which  are  connected  by  means  of  side  rods,  again  move 
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towards  the  engine,  the  main  plunger  drawing  the  water  through 
the  suction  valve  as  before  (E),  the  differential  plunger  thus  dis- 
placing a  body  of  water  equal  in  bulk  to  its  displacement,  and  forcing 
it  through  the  discharge  pipe  C  into  the  main  D. 
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The  cross-sectional  areas  of  the  main  and  differential  plungers  are 
generally  made  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  to  one,  so  as  to 
equalise  the  work  done,  as  is  the  case  in  a  double-acting  pump.  The 
^ods  G  are  the  side  rods  connecting  the  cross-heads  of  the  main  and 
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differential  plungers,  these  rods  being  always  in  tension.  In  front 
of  C,  and  connecting  to  the  main  pipe  D,  is  a  clack  valve  (shown 
open).  The  valve  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  water  in  the 
pipe  from  running  out  when  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  valves  or 
examine  the  interior  parts  of  the  pump.  This  valve  is  kept  open 
when  the  pump  is  working,  but  can  be  shut  when  required  by  means 
of  levers  on  the  outside  of  the  clack  chamber. 


G    H 

Fig,  398.— Moore's  hydraulic  pump. 

MocTf^s  Hydraulic  Pump. — In  this  pump  no  rods  are  used,  two 
columns  of  water  being  substituted  for  the  ordinary  solid  rods  con- 
necting the  steam  engine  to  the  pump.  The  action  of  the  piunp  will 
be  understood  from  6g.  398.  On  the  surface  is  a  cylinder  AB,  in 
which  travels  a  piston  P,  driven  by  the  tumbling  crank  of  a  steam 
engine.  Underground  there  is  another  cylinder  C  D,  exactly  similar 
to  the  first.  The  piston  Q,  which  travels  in  it,  is  connected  to  an 
ordinary  double-acting  pump.     There  are  pipes  F  from  the  ends  A 
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of  the  first  cylinder  A  B  to  the  end  D  of  the  second  C  D,  and 
another,  E,  from  the  end  B  to  the  end  C.  The  pipes  and  the  cylinders 
are  both  kept  full  of  water.  When  the  surface  piston  makes  its 
first  stroke,  the  water  is  forced  out  of  one  end  of  the  cylinder  through 
the  pipe  to  the  corresponding  end  of  the  cylinder  underground,  and 
the  piston  is  then  driven  back  from  C  to  D.  When  the  stroke  on 
the  surface  is  reversed,  the  piston  imderground  is  forced  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  the  motion  is  thus  transferred  from  the  engine  on  the 
surface  to  the  pump  underground,  in  the  same  way  as  would  have 
been  done  had  there  been  two  rods  instead  of  two  columns  of  water. 
Should  there  be  any  leakage  in  one  of  these  pipes,  the  plunger  at 
the  bottom  would  make  a  shorter  stroke  in  the  one  direction  than 
in  the  other,  and  would  work  towards  the  end,  and  unless  there 
was  some  regulator,  would  knock  the  end  of  the  pump  off.  This 
is  obviated  by  having  valves  work  by  tappets,  set  at  such  a  distance 
that,  when  the  stroke  is  completed,  they  are  opened,  and  the  water 
allowed  to  pass  from  one  pipe  to  the  other,  thus  adjusting  the  stroke 
of  the  rams. 

Curves  based  on  the  work  done  by  one  of  these  pumps  10  in.  dia- 
meter, showed  an  efficiency  of  66*26  per  cent  The  energy  lost  in 
the  friction  of  the  engine  gearing  and  surface  power  rams  was  10*24 
per  cent. ;  in  transmitting  the  power  through  the  pipes  14*36  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  friction  of  the  underground  rams  9*12  per  cent. 
These  figures  compare  favourably  with  the  efficiency  of  pumps 
operated  by  electricity  or  compressed  air. 

This  hydraulic  pump  can  work  with  a  column  of  water  of  150 
fms.  or  less,  but  more  satisfactory  results  are  got  when  the 
column  is  between  40  to  80  fms.  When  it  is  too  great,  much 
trouble  may  ensue,  and  the  pipe  joints  become  very  difficult  to  keep 
tight,  while  the  pipes  themselves  are  apt  to  burst,  especially  at  bends. 
Again,  at  long  distances  (say  over  a  mile  underground)  these  pumps 
do  not  work  satisfactorily,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  better  to  employ 
either  electricity  or  compressed  air  as  a  motive  force. 

Katdowakij  Pump. — With  this  pump  a  combination  of  hydraulic 
pressure  and  compressed  air  is  used.  The  system  includes  at  the 
surface:  (1)  a  steam  engine  M  (fig.  399)  operating  the  water- 
compression  pumps  P  and  the  air-compressor  C,  the  latter  furnishing 
the  air  for  the  pressure  regulator  R.  Underground  the  plant  con- 
sists of :  (a)  an  hydraulic  motor  K,  of  a  special  form,  operating  the 
lifting  pumps  G  ;  {b)  two  pressure  regulators,  R*  and  R^,  for  the  water 
pipes. 

In  the  shaft :  (a)  The  pipe  1,  conducting  the  water  to  the  pumps ; 
(6)  the  pipe  2,  carrying  the  water  discharged  or  exhausted  from  the 
pump ;  (c)  the  pipe  3,  carrying  compressed  air  to  the  regulators ;  {d) 
the  pipe  4,  for  the  water  lifted  or  discharged  from  the  mine.  The 
water  operating  the  pumps  passes  from  the  pump  P,  through  the 
accumulator  A,  which  regulates  the  pressure  through  the  pipe  1  to 
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the  motor  K  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  After  performing  the 
work  it  is  returned  to  the  surface  through  the  pipe  2  on  which  is 
the  regulator  R^,  and  is  discharged  into  the  reservoir  S,  from  which 
the  pump  P^  is  supplied.  The  regulator,  as  shown,  is  formed  of 
two  cylinders,  Cj  and  Cg,  in  which  are  two  pistons,  P^  and  Pg,  of  such 
diameters  that  the  ratio  between  them  is  1 :  10.  The  water  acting 
on  P,  with  a  pressure,  say,  of  200  atmospheres  (3000  lbs.  per  sq. 
in.)  is  counterbalanced  by  a  compressed  air  pressure  at  25  atmos- 


Fio.  399. — Kaselowsky  pump. 

pheres  (375  lbs.  per  sq.  in.)  or  Pg.  The  piston  is  a  hollow  cylinder 
of  phosphor  bronze.  The  water  piston  Pj  has  a  small  cavity  a, 
which  permits  the  escape  of  water  in  case  the  pressure  rises  too  high 
and  causes  the  piston  Pg  to  rise  too  high.  Several  pumping  plants 
on  this  system  have  been  installed  at  collieries  in  Germany,  where 
they  have  given  a  useful  effect  of  69  to  75  per  cent.  The  principal 
advantages  of  this  method  are  the  small  size  of  the  different  parts, 
both  fixed  and  moving,  and  the  ability  of  the  pump  to  work  when 
submerged,  which  is  impossible  with  steam.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  rather  an  expensive  system  of  pumping. 
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Pulsometer  Pump. — The  Fulsome ter  is  very  largely  used  for 
pumping  water  imder  various  conditions,  particularly  when  the  lift  is 
small.  It  will  work  best,  and  give  the  greatest  efficiency,  when  the 
height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  raised  is  between  30  and  50  ft. 
It  is  very  suitable  for  dminage  of  dip  workings,  or  sinking  shafts,  or 


Fio.  400. — Pulsometer  pump. 

for  raising  water  from  settling  ponds  to  coal-washing  machines,  as  it 
can  work  fairly  well  with  dirty  or  gritty  water.  The  pulsometer  is 
entirely  different  in  construction  from  an  ordinary  steam  pump,  inas- 
much as  it  has  no  steam  cylinder,  piston,  piston-rod,  or  bucket.  Its 
construction  may  be  understood  from  the  accompanying  illustration 
in  fig.  400. 
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The  body  consists  of  a  casting  shaped  somewhat  like  a  pear,  and 
divided  into  two  chambers  A  A  joined  side  by  side,  and  with  tapering 
necks  bent  towards  each  other,  surmounted  by  another  casting  called 
the  neck  J,  accurately  fitted  and  bolted  to  it,  in  which  the  two 
passages  terminate  in  a  common  chamber,  wherein  is  fitted  the  ball- 
valve  I,  which  can  oscillate  between  seats  formed  at  the  j  miction  of 
the  neck.  Downwards,  the  chambers  A  A  are  connected  with  the 
suction  passage  C,  wherein  the  inlet  or  suction  valves  E  E  are 
arranged.  A  discharge  chamber,  common  to  both  chambers,  and 
leading  to  the  discharge  pipe,  is  also  provided,  and  this  also  contains 
one  or  two  valves  F  F,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  pump 
is  required.  The  air-chamber  B  communicates  with  the  suction. 
The  suction  and  discharge  chambers  are  closed  by  covers  H  H, 
accurately  fitted  to  the  outlets.  These  can  be  readily  removed  when 
access  to  the  valves  is  required. 

Starting  the  Pulsometer. — ^To  set  it  at  work,  the  pump  is  filled  with 
water,  either  by  pouring  water  through  the  plug-hole  in  the  chamber, 
or  by  drawing  the  discharge.  Steam  being  admitted  through  the 
pipe  K,  by  opening  the  stop-valve  to  a  small  extent,  it  passes  down 
that  side  of  the  neck  which  is  left  open  to  it  by  the  position  of  the 
ball,  and  presses  upon  the  small  surface  of  water  in  the  chamber 
which  is  exposed  to  it,  depressing  it  without  agitation,  and  con- 
sequently with  very  little  condensation,  and  driving  it  through  the 
discharge  opening  and  valve  into  the  rising  main. 

The  moment  that  the  level  of  the  water  is  low  enough  to  uncover 
the  horizontal  orifice  which  leads  to  the  discharge,  the  steam  blows 
through  with  a  certain  amount  of  violence,  and  being  brought  into 
intimate  contact  with  the  water  in  the  pipes  leading  to  the  discharge 
chamber,  instantaneous  condensation  takes  place,  and  a  vacuum  is  in 
consequence  so  rapidly  formed  in  the  newly  emptied  chamber  that 
the  steam  ball  is  pulled  over  into  the  seat  opposite  to  that  which  it 
occupied  during  the  emptying  of  the  chamber,  closing  its  upper  orifice 
and  preventing  the  further  admission  of  steam,  and  making  the 
vacuum  complete  until  water  rushes  in,  as  it  does  immediately 
through  the  suction  pipe,  lifting  the  inlet  valve  E  and  rapidly  filling 
the  chamber  A  again. 

The  condition  of  things  is  now  exactly  in  the  same  state  in  the 
second  chamber  as  it  was  in  the  first,  and  similar  effects  are  therefore 
obtained. 

Small  air-cocks  are  screwed  into  the  cylinders  and  air-chambers, 
to  prevent  the  too  rapid  filling  of  the  chambers  on  low  lifts.  While 
the  pulsometer  is  admittedly  a  handy  and  useful  pump  imder  various 
conditions,  it  has  the  drawback  that  it  consumes  a  large  amount  of 
steam  for  the  work  done,  compared  with  direct-acting  steam  pumps. 
For  instance,  a  pulsometer  raising  100  gallons  of  water  per  minute, 
to  a  height  of  only  26*25  ft.,  required  29*7  lbs.  of  coal  per  H.P.  per 
hour,  which  is  a  very  large  consumption,  considering  the  conditions. 
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A  good  deal  of  difficulty  is  also  sometimes  experienced  with  the 
steam  ball  valve  getting  worn  flat  in  some  places  and  sticking. 

Centrifiigal  Pumps. — Centrifugal  pumps  have  been  long  used  as 
blowers  for  air  in  forges  and  furnaces,  and  are  now  largely  used  for 
raising  water  to  moderate  elevations.      They  are  particularly  well 

adapted  for  disposing  of  dirty 
gritty  water,  such  as  the  dis- 
charge water  from  coal-washing 
machines,  or  where  the  water  from 
machines  has  to  be  used  over 
again,  providing  the  height  be 
not  too  great.  They  will  work 
under  such  conditions  much  more 
efficiently  than  pulsometers.  The 
construction  of  the  pump  will  be 
understood  from  fig.  401.  Inside 
a  fiat  casing  of  approximately 
circular  outline  are  the  paddles 
or  blades,  which  extend  from  near 
the  centre  outwards  to  the  cir- 
cumference, and  are  usually 
curved  backwards.  The  water 
between  the  blades  tends,  in 
virtue  of  the  centrifugal  force, 
to  move  outwards,  and  is  allowed 
to  pass  ofi*  through  a  large  dis- 
charge orifice  tangential  to  the 
circle  described  by  the  paddles. 
The  height  to  which  water  can 
be  raised,  if  there  is  no  loss,  by 
centrifugal  pumps,   may  be    ex- 

pressed  by  the  formula  fe  =  _  j 


Fio.  401.— Centrifugal  pump. 


in   practice,   however,   h   is   only 


equal  to  about  f  — .    The  velocity  of  the  blades  is  usually  taken 

Centrifugal  pumps,  to  work  well,  must  have  a  very  short  suction 
pipe,  or,  what  is  better,  have  the  water  flowing  into  them,  or  be 
submerged  altogether  in  the  water  to  be  raised. 

If  not  submerged,  they  ought  to  be  primed  with  water  before 
being  started,  otherwise,  in  driving  the  air  out  of  them,  they  simply 
act  as  a  blower. 

With  the  type  of  centrifugal  pump  just  described  only  a  very 
limited  head  could  be  dealt  with,  50  to  100  ft.,  and  even  with  this 
a  low  efficiency  was  generally  the  result.  The  problem  was  to  get  a 
centrifugal  pump  that  would  pump  water  against  a  head  of  a  greater 
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height  than    100  ft,   say   500   to  1000   ft.      This  has  now   been 
accomplished  by  running  centrifugal  pumps  in  series.     Thus  if  an 
otdinary  single  pump  can  deliver  water   against  a  head  of  40  ft., 
tiie  addition  of  another  chamber  will  give  a  final  delivery  of  80  ft., 
while  three  chambers  will  enable  the  pump  to  discharge  the  same 
quantity  of  water  against  a  head  of  120  ft.      In  collieries   where 
frequently  large  quantities  of  water,  often  dirty  and  gritty,  have 
to  be  dealt  with,  such  pumps  are  of  great  utility.    The  writer  recently 
saw  centrifiigal  pumps,  of  the  Gywnne  type,  dealing  with  500  to 
600  gallons  of  water  per  minute  against  a  head  of  nearly  300  ft., 
and   they  gave   very  little   trouble.      Messrs   Mather  &   Piatt,   of 
Manchester,  have  recently  introduced  a  high-lift  centrifugal  pump, 
capable  of  discharging   water  against  a  head  varying  from  250  to 
500  ft. ;  several  of  these  pumps  being  at  work  in  Scotch  collieries. 
This  machine  {fig.  402)  is  known  as  the  *  Patent  High-Lift  Turbine 
Pump,'  and  its  main  feature  is  that  it  consists  of  one  or  more  sets  of 
vanes,  or  impellers,  each  set  rimning  in  its  own  chamber,  but  upon  a 
common  shaft,  the  delivery  pressure  of  the  water  varying  directly  as 
the  number  of  chambers  used.     In  Mather  <fe  Piatt's  patent  centri- 
fugal pump  the  water  enters  the  revolving  wheel  axially,  traverses 
the  curved  internal  passages  between  the  vanes,  and  is  discharged 
tangentially  at  the  periphery  into  a  guide  ring  of  special  construction  ; 
this  conveys  it  to  the  annular  chamber  in  the  body  of  the  pump, 
where  the  velocity  head  imparted   to  the  water  by  the  wheel   is 
converted  into  pressure  head.    From  this  chamber  the  water  is  finally 
discharged  into  the  delivery  pipes,  or,  if  the  pump  be  a  multiple  one, 
into  the  second  and  subsequent  chambers.     A  special  feature  of  this 
pump  is  the  provision  of  the  stationary  guide  ring  mentioned  above ; 
this  is  fixed  concentric  with  the  revolving  vanes,  and,  owing  to  its 
design,  enables  the  conversion  of  velocity  into  pressure  head  more 
perfectly  than  hitherto,  thus   increasing  the  possible  height  of  lift 
and  efficiency  of  the  pump.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  pumps  of 
the   types   described   have   advantages   over   the  ordinary   plunger 
pumps   so  largely   used   in   mining   work,  and   they   are   specially 
useful   for   dip  workings.     They  can  be  easily  moved   into   a   new 
position   with    the   extension   of  the   workings,    which   in   itself  is 
a  great  advantage.     Other  advantages  claimed  for  these  centrifugal 
pumps  are: — 

They  have  few  moving  parts  in  contact,  thus  reducing  wear  and  tear. 

As  they  can  be  designed  to  run  at  a  high  spe^,  they  occupy  little 

space. 
Heavy  foundations  are  unnecessary,  as  even  large  pumps  can  be  fixed  to 

wooden  beams  or  fixed  on  a  moving  bogie. 
They  can  deal  with  dirty  and  gritty  water  more  efficiently  than  the 

ordinary  ty^te  of  steam  pump. 

The  following  formulae  are  used  for  calculations  with  centrifugal 
pnmps : — 
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(I. )  To  find  tht  required  peripheral  speed  of  the  impeller  or  wheel  in  feet  per 
•eeondfor  a  given  head, 

Whero  V= peripheral  speed  in  feet  per  second. 

H  ==  neaa  water  is  to  be  delivered  against  in  feet 

Jbsa  coefficient's 8  for  small  pamps  and  9*82  for  large  pumps. 

(II.)  Tofiind  diameter  of  wheel  for  a  given  quantity  of  water  and  given  head. 

where  D= diameter  of  wheel  in  feet 

/ Q Q= quantity  of  water  in  cubic 

D  =   .  /  — _=-5 feet  per  minute. 

V  VH  X  0-16  H  =  head  in  feet 

0*16= coefficient 

(III.)  To  find  revolutions  of  wheel  per  minute,  when  height  of  delivery  and 
circumference  of  wheel  are  given. 

p_   {(8VH)xit}x60  «  ,     . 

*—   Tj R= revolutions  per  minute. 

-^      ^  H  and  Q =same  value  as  above. 

or  R_x-  Jfc=coefficiont  as  in  (I.) 

k  in  this  cose  being  =  153  for  small  pumps  and  187  for  large  pumps. 

(IV.)  To  find  effective  horse-power  required,  given  gallons  per  minute,  for  a 
given  quantity  of  laater  to  be  delivered  against  a  given  head. 

E.H.P.  =  effective  horse  power. 
«TT  p  ,QxlOxH  x'66  G= gallons  to  be  delivered  per 

*    '   '  33,000  minute. 

H  =same  value  as  above. 

(V.)  To  find  diameter  of  suction  and  delivery  pipes  in  inches. 

__  -  rf = diameter  of  pipe  in  inches. 

a  —  •225  VS'  g = gallons  delivered  per  minute. 

Sinking  Pomp. — During  sinking  operations  an  arrangement  of 
pumps  is  required  differing  from  that  in  use  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. A  common  arrangement  in  sinking  is  a  'sliding  suction' 
pump  working  through  a  'packing  gland.'  It  may  be  lowered  as 
the  sinking  proceeds.  A  short  joining  piece  is  used  between  the 
sliding  suction  and  the  working  barrel,  this  short  piece  being  made 
of  weaker  metal  than  the  other  parts,  so  that  in  case  of  a  side  stroke 
from  a  shot  it  may  give  way,  without  injuring  the  more  expensive 
parts.  The  method  of  operating  is  usually  to  fix  all  the  pipes  above 
the  working  barrel  with  collaring,  and  to  allow  the  working  barrel 
and  sliding  piece  to  be  lowered  as  sinking  proceeds.  The  sliding 
piece  is  generally  made  the  length  of  one  of  the  pipes,  so  that  when 
it  has  been  let  out  this  distance,  the  column  is  'cut'  above  the 
working  barrel  and  another  length  added,  when  the  pumping  may 
proceed  as  before.  The  objection  to  this  method  is,  that  the  pipe 
column  requires  to  be  cut  at  intervals,  say  9  ft.,  as  the  sinking  pro- 
ceeds ;  but  if  the  pumps  are  not  large  it  works  very  satisfactorily. 
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For  light  pumps  a  strong  flexible  hose  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
sliding  suction.  The  pump  rods  are  usually  longer  than  the  column 
of  pipes,  and  short  pieces  are  used  as  lengthening  parts,  or  an  arrange- 
ment with  a  gland  fixed  to  the  bell- crank,  and  the  rods  clamped  to 
it,  is  used.  This  is  more  satisfactory,  as  the  rods  can  then  be  put  in 
the  full  length  and  lengthened  as  sinking  proceeds. 

The  second  method  of  employing  a  sink- 
ing pump  is  to  lower  the  whole  column, 
either  with  iron  rods  and  screws,  or  by  ropes 
worked  from  a  steam  winch  at  the  surface, 
as  the  work  proceeds.  A  combination  of 
both  of  these  methods  is  possibly  the  best 
and  safest.  Fig.  403  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  lowering  a  sinking  set  with  ropes 
and  groimd  spears.  The  pipe  column  a  is 
fixed  rigidly  to  the  suction  piece  6,  and 
between  the  suction  piece  and  the  clack 
piece  a  short  pipe  h  is  inserted,  having 
extra  broad  and  strong  flanges.  Immedi- 
ately below  the  flanges,  two  strong  iron 
glands  c  c  are  fixed  and  connected  to  the 
*  ground  spears  *  d  d;  at  the  top  of  thcjse 
spears  are  two  sheaves  e  e,  connected  to  the 
spears  with  strapping  plates.  At  the 
surface  two  similar  sheaves  //  are  fixed, 
^  round  which  the  ropes  g  g  work.  They  are 
operated  by  a  steam  winch  at  the  surface, 
so  that  the  whole  lift  can  be  lowered  as 
sinking  proceeds,  and  fresh  pipes  added 
at  the  top  as  required.  The  spears  may 
be  made  of  sections  of  pitch  pine  4  in. 
to  8  in.  square,  according  to  the  size  of 
lift,  or  they  may  be  of  wrought  iron  2  in. 
to  4  in.  diameter.  They  ought  to  be  well 
strengthened  at  frequent  intervals  with 
cross  glands. 

„      ,^„     „.  , .  A  third  arrangement  is  to  raise  the  water, 

Fio.  403. — Smkinj?  pump        i  -i      •   i  •  j     i.  t        ^ 

with  lowering  g^r.         ^""®  smkmg  proceeds,  by  means  of  a  steam 

pump  slung  iu  the  shaft,  and  connected  to 

lowering  screws  of  wrought  iron  which  work  through  beams  at  the 

surface,  with  a  large  luit  operated  by  spanners.     As  an  additional 

precaution,  a  strong  rope,  operated  by  a  steam  winch  at  the  surface, 

should  also  be  connected  to  the  pump,  it  being  likewise  useful  for 

lowering  the  pump  or  other  parts  when  pieces  are  being  added  to  the 

screws.     This  method  of  pumping  has  much  to  conunend  it,  as  it 

does  away  with  the  necessity  for  using  pump-i-ods  and  bell-cranks. 

The  only^difficulty  is  that  a  good  deal  of  space  is  required  if  the 
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quantity  of  water  to  be  dealt  with  is  large,  as  the  engine  has  to  be 
correspondingly  large.  Good  strong  tackle  must  be  used,  as  the 
weight  of  pump  and  connections  alone  often  amounts  to  between  12 
and  18  tons.  In  this  method  the  whole  contrivance  may  be  lowered 
as  sinking  proceeds,  or  the  pipes  may  be  fixed  and  the  pump  lowered 
alone,  the  pipes  immediately  above  it  being  cut  as  required.  This 
latter  method  is  probably  the  safest  and  best  in  most  cases.  The 
usual  method  of  arranging  the  pumps  in  the  shaft  is  to  make  the 
sinking  or  bottom  lift  a  bucket  lift,  until  a  point  has  been  reached 
where  it  is  proposed  to  put  in  a  permanent  lift.  A  plunger  lift  may 
then  be  put  in,  and  the  sinking  can  proceed  as  before,  with  the 
bucket  set.  In  some  instances  plunger  pumps  are  used  until  the 
lowest  part  of  the  sinking  is  reached,  when  a  bucket  lift  is  substituted 
with  which  to  complete  the  sinking.  The  great  advantage  of  the 
bucket  lift  is  that,  as  has  been  seen,  it  requires  very  little  space  in 
the  shaft,  as  the  rods  work  inside  the  pipes. 

The  arrangement  of  sinking  pimips  adopted  by  Messrs  Joseph 
Evans  «fe  Sons  of  Wolverhampton  is  a  very  suitable  and  handy 
method  of  dealing  with  water  in  sinking  pits,  and  has  been  found  to 
work  satisfactorily. 

The  pump  itself  (see  fig.  404)  is  what  is  known  as  a  vertical 
'CJomish'  sinking  pump,  is  double-acting,  of  the  outside  packed 
ram  type  fitted  with  differential  ram,  and  is  suitable  for  heads  up 
to  300  ft.  Pumps  of  this  type  were  employed  at  the  two  shafts 
recently  sunk  by  the  Niddrie  and  Benhar  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Olive 
Bank,  Musselburgh,  near  Edinburgh,  where  a  large  quantity  of 
water  was  met  with  in  the  sinkings.  The  following  were  the  sizes 
of  piunpe  used  at  these  pits : — two  with  14-in.  diameter  steam  cylin- 
ders, 9-in.  water  cylinder  with  2  ft.  stroke,  each  capable  of  delivering 
275  gallons  per  minute  at  a  speed  of  100  ft.  per  minute ;  one  16-in. 
diameter  steam  cylinder,  9-in.  water  cylinder,  and  delivering  275 
gallons  per  minute;  two  24-in.  diameter  steam  cylinders,  12-in. 
water  cylinders  by  2  ft.  stroke,  each  capable  of  delivering  490  gallons 
per  minute  at  a  speed  of  100  ft.  per  minute.  Each  pump  was 
required  to  deliver  the  water  to  a  height  of  300  ft.,  with  a  steam 
pressure  of  100  lbs.  per  square  inch  at  the  boilers.  The  pumps  were 
each  fitted  with  removable  lined  working  barrels,  so  that  in  the  case 
of  the  barrels  becoming  worn  or  scored  by  dirty  or  gritty  water,  they 
could  be  withdrawn  and  rebored  without  taking  the  pumps  out  of 
the  shaft.  These  pimips  worked  with  great  smoothness,  and  were 
admirably  suited  for  the  work  they  had  to  do,  for  in  this  case  it 
would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  have  used  pumps  operated  by 
the  ordinary  method  of  pump-rods  and  bell-cranks,  owing  to  the 
uncertain  nature  of  the  suiiace  and  the  subsidence  which  took  place. 

Air-VeBsels. — Every  pvunp  in  which  the  plunger  or  bucket  moves 
at  a  greater  speed  than  40  ft.  per  minute,  and  in  which  the  area  of 
the  pipes  is  not  larger  than  that  of  the  plunger  or  bucket,  will  work 
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Fio.  404.— Evans*  sinkinc  vertical  Cornish  steam  pamp,  with 
removable  cast-iron  liner. 
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better  and  more  smoothly  with  an  air-vessel  than  without  one.  The 
primary  object  of  an  air-vessel  is  to  reduce  the  shocks  that  are  liable 
to  occur  inside  the  pumps  and  pipes,  especially  with  plunger  pumps, 
and  thereby  equalise  the  pressure  necessary  to  force  the  water  up  the 
delivery  pipes.  When  an  air-vessel  is  connected  with  the  piunps,  a 
greater  velocity  can  be  obtained,  either  with  plunger  or  bucket,  with 
the  same  degree  of  safety,  thereby  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
pumps. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  air-vessels  on  piunps  are  much 
questioned  by  many  engineers,  some  averring  that  they  are  of  no 
service,  or  that  the  pump  does  better  without  them.  If  the  air- 
vessel  be  badly  placed,  or  badly  attended  to,  in  not  being  charged 
properly,  its  presence  will  doubtless  be  a  hindrance  to  the  efficient 
working  of  the  pump.  The  nearer  the  air-vessel  is  to  the  casing  or 
barrel  the  better.  If  only  one  is  used  it  should  be  placed  imme- 
diately above  the  discharge  clack  on  the  delivery  side.  In  slow- 
moving  pumps,  air-vessels  are  not  actually  required.  To  get  the 
mftTimnm  benefit  from  air  vessels  they  must  be  well  looked  after 
and  kept  constantly  charged  with  air.  In  one  of  the  best  forms  of 
air-vessel  for  a  vertical  column  of  pipes,  the  rising  column  is 
enlarged  and  an  inside  pipe  is  brought  down  near  to  the  bottom  of 
the  chamber.  Immediately  below  this  pipe  is  fixed  a  cup,  which 
tends  to  divert  all  the  particles  of  air  flowing  with  the  water  into 
the  chamber. 

To  charge  the  air-chamber,  the  tank  is  connected  to  the  rising 
colimm  by  a  small  pipe  with  a  tap  to  it.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
tank  are  two  small  pipes  for  ingress  and  egress.  The  tank  is  first 
filled  with  water  by  opening  the  tap,  and  keeping  the  other  pipes 
closed.  When  it  is  filled,  the  tap  is  closed  and  the  pipes  opened, 
when  the  water  rushes  out  at  and  air  enters  by  the  pipe  and  rises 
from  the  tank  into  the  air-chamber. 

An  important  point  in  connection  with  air-vessels  is  to  secure  their 
being  of  sufficient  area.  This  should  be  four  to  six  times  the  area  of 
the  working  barrel,  according  to  the  speed  of  pump. 

The  capacity  of  air-chamber  necessary  will  depend  upon  the  type 
of  pump  used,  single-acting  pumps  requiring  much  larger  chambers 
than  double-acting  ones.  Chambers  made  of  cast  iron  should  be 
well  tested  for  tightness  under  full  pressure ;  they  ought  also  to  be 
provided  with  pressure-gauge  glasses  to  show  the  water  level,  or,  if 
the  pressures  are  high,  a  series  of  '  try '  cocks  should  be  fixed,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  air  in  the  chamber. 

*  Buty '  of  Pumping  Engines. — The  duty  or  efficiency  of  a  piunp- 
ing  engine  is  measured  by  the  number  of  foot-pounds  of  work  per- 
formed per  cwt.  of  coal  consumed.  It  varies  greatly  with  the  type 
of  engine  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  works. 

The  duty  of  pimiping  engines  was  first  recorded  in  Cornwall  by 
Watt  in  connection  with  engines  which  he  erected  at  some  of  the 
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mines  there.  Naturally,  in  such  a  district,  where  the  price  of  fuel  is 
high,  there  would  be  a  desire  to  get  the  largest  amount  of  work 
possible  for  a  given  coal  consumption.  The  highest  efficiency  ever 
obtained  was  from  a  Cornish  piunping  engine  which  gave  146  million 
foot-pounds  per  cwt.  of  coal  burned.  After  allowing  for  friction,  this 
corresponds  to  a  consumption  of  1*2 1  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour  per  indicated 
horse-power,  which  is  very  high  efficiency  indeed,  as,  with  ordinary 
colliery  pumping  engines,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  consumption  of 
10  to  15  lbs.  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  in  some  types  of 
engines  a  great  deal  more.  The  *duty,'  as  defined  above,  includes 
the  efficiency  of  the  boilers  and  engine,  and  depends  a  good  deal  on 
the  quality  of  the  fuel  burned. 

A  fair  comparison  of  pumping  engines  may  be  made,  and  the 
efficiency  ascertained  by  testing  the  consiunption  of  coal  of  average 
quality  in  raising  the  steam  required,  and  may  be  calculated  from 
the  formula : 

,j    (HxOTx2-046xNxL) 
W 

where  H  is  the  height  of  lift  of  pump  in  fathoms ;  d  the  diameter  of  pumps 
in  inches ;  L  the  length  of  stroke  ;  N  the  namber  of  strokes  in  one  month  ;  W 
the  weight  of  water  in  lbs.  ;  U  the  units  of  work  per  lb.  of  steam  (dutj). 

The  test  to  ascertain  the  efficiency  is  generally  made  when  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  mine  is  suspended. 

The  table  gives  the  result  of  the  *duty'  performed  by  various 
pumping  engines  from  actual  tests  made  by  Mr  Dugald  Baird  on  the 
foregoing  basis.* 


CluB  of  Engine. 

a.  Bull 

b.  Davey  differential 

c.  Davey  differential- 

compound 

d.  Duplex  differential 

e.  Compound  Bull 

/.  Compound  Davey 
differential 


Position  uf 
Engine. 

Surface 

Underground 

Surface 

Underground 


Diameter  of 
Cylinder  in  in. 

100 
36 


Stroke.       ^  y^ 


12  ft. 
4 


f  88-in.  H.P.C.  \     i   9  "        ) 
\62.,    L.P.C.  ;     \12,.         f 


22 

P.C 
I.P.C.  I 
L.P.C.  / 


/28  „  H.P.C.  \ 

148,,  I.P.C. ; 

i84  „  H.P.C. 
\64 


800 
300 

200 

800 

168 


7,.2iin. 


Doty. 

60,20MIS 
41,360.000 

60,705,890 

41,800,000 

8S,827,900 

100,800.000 


a,  b  and  rf,  Leven  Colliery ;  c  and/,  Davey's  ;  «,  Wellagreen. 


Mr  Henry  Davey  states  that  the  greatest  efficiency  of  double-acting 
iping  engines  does  not  exceed  30  to  40  million  foo^ll«. 
oal  burned. 

Lent  of  Pumps. — As  already  stated,  it  is  usual  to  make 
ift  in  the  shaft  a  bucket  pump,  and  the  other  lifts  forcing 
its,  which  arrangement  is  found  to  work  satisfactorily  in 

rever,  prefer  to  have  all  the  lifta  as  forcing  sets,  especially 
*  Trans,  F,  Inst.  Min,  Eng,,  vol.vxi.  j>.  100. 
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evenly  distributed,  and  where  a  number  of  lifts  have  to  be  operated, 
fewer  oflfeets  are  required  than  if  the  pumps  were  all  worked  off  a 
single  bell-crank.  Figs.  406,  407  show  front  and  side  elevations  of  a 
good  arrangement  for  working  two  or  more  lifts  by  a  pair  of  bell-cranks. 
The  features  which  commend  this  arrangement  are  that  the  pump  is 
a  double-acting  one,  and  that  there  are  two  distinct  sets  of  rods  carried 
down  from  the  surface,  the  lower  lift  in  each  case  being  worked  by  a 
cross-head  on  the  rods  of  the  lift  above. 

When  the  sets  are  large,  i.e.  above  20  in.  diameter,  it  is  often  a 
difficult  matter  to  fix  on  a  suitable  arrangement  to  occupy  as  little 
space  as  possible.  Figs.  405,  406,  407  show  a  plan,  elevation,  and 
side  elevation,  respectively,  of  a  very  compact  arrangement  for  a 
double  plunger  set  of  24  in.  diameter,  with  one  central  delivery  column 
common  to  both  pumps.  In  this  disposition  of  the  pumps  as  little 
space  as  possible  is  taken  up,  and  it  is  in  every  way  convenient.  The 
foundations  for  the  pmnps  are  generally  strong  beams  of  timber  built 
into  the  shaft,  or  wrought-iron  or  steel  girders,  the  latter  being  much 
to  be  preferred,  as  they  give  the  maximum  of  strength  with  a 
minimum  of  space,  and  are  less  liable  to  decay  than  timber  supports. 

A  few  worked-out  examples  on  pumping,  such  as  are  often  set  at 
examinations,  are  given  below,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove  useful 

Qtiestion, — How  many  strokes  per  minute  can  be  made  by  the 
piston  of  a  pimip  whose  area  is  2  sq.  ft.,  length  of  stroke  5  ft.,  and  the 
height  to  which  the  water  is  raised  60  fms.,  driven  by  an  engine 
of  80  horse-power  ? 

H.P.x88000  =  AxLx62*5xrfxa!. 

When  H.  P.  =  horse  power,  A = area  of  pump  in  sq.  ft.,  L= length  of  stroke  in 
feet,  62'5=nmnber  of  lbs.  in  1  cub.  ft.  of  water,  (;?=height  in  feet  water  is  rsised, 
2= the  number  of  strokes  required  per  minute. 

.  •.  80  X  88000=2  X  6  x  62-6  x  860  x  a? 

after  cancelling  880  =  75ic    .'.  «=?^  =  ll-86. 

75 

Question. — At  what  rate  will  it  be  necessary  to  work  a  pump  12 
in.  diameter  with  4^  ft.  stroke,  to  deal  with  200  gallons  of  water  per 
minute  in  a  shaft  200  yds.  deep,  and  what  is  the  approximate  horae- 
power  required  ? 

Using  the  same  letters  as  above,  and  G= gallons  of  water  per  minute,  and  D= 
diameter  of  pump  in  inches,  6  *25  =  number  of  gallons  in  1  cub.  ft. 

Allowing  10  per  cent  of  loss  for  slip,  0=200  +  20=220. 
.   G^6J5xD'x7854xLx»  „^  ^^^^y„„  ^^  ^  ^pjjg^^  ^  6:25x7864 

114  144 

=  034    .-.  G  =  D»x  •034xLxa; 
220  =  12«x*034x4-6xj; 
220-22*08  0; 

220 

.*.  x  = =9*16  strokes  per  minute. 

22-03  ^ 
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As  1  gallon  of  water  is  equal  to  10  lbs.  . '.  H.P.  x  83000 =220  x  10  x  200  x  3 

*  cl0x2r'     " 
88000 


.,HP  -220x10x200x8,^^ 


Qu&ftion. — A  hydraulic  pump  having  au  8-in.  diameter  plunger  is 
wrought  by  means  of  a  head  of  water  brought  from  the  surface  in 
pipes  2  in  diameter.  Find  the  total  pressure  on  plunger  and  weight 
of  water  in  pipes,  if  the  depth  of  the  shaft  is  360  ft. 

Pressure  in  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  due  to  head  of  water  =liii|^i2^^,  or  as  ^^^^^ 
*^     ^  1728  1728 

=  *434  .*.  pressure  in  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  due  to  head  of  water =c^x  '434= 860  x  '484 
=  156-24  158. 

Total  pressure  on  plunger = area  of  plunger  in  sq.  in.  x  pressure  in  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
=  8^  X  -7864  X 166 •24=7862-62  lbs. 

Weight  of  water  in  pipes{  zl^l^  ^^^  ''^'' 

Question. — What  number  of  gallons  and  cubic  feet  of  water 
can  be  pumped  per  hour  from  a  pit  600  feet  deep,  by  an  engine  of 
200  H.P.,  assuming  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  to  be  '6  ? 

Let  a; = weight  of  water  in  lbs.  raised  per  hour. 
Thenajx<i=H.P.  x33000x60x  6 
a;  X  600 = 200  x  33000  x  60  x  *6 

200  X  33000  X  60  x  -6 

^^  ^  = :;7:7; 

600 

=  396000  lbs. 
1  gallon  of  water  =10  lbs.    .-.  gallons  per  hour =???^= 89600 

1  cub.  ft  of  watcr=62-6  lbs.     .-.  cub.  ft.  per  hour  =???52?= 6886 

62*5 

Questum. — Find  the  quantity  of  water  delivered  by  a  double-acting 
plunger  pump,  if  the  plunger  is  7  in.  in  diameter,  length  of  stroke  4^ 
ft,  and  working  at  20  strokes  per  minute.  Also  find  the  horse-power 
if  the  shaft  be  90  fms.  deep. 

Using  the  same  notation  as  in  Question  2,  and  also  let  N  =  number 
of  strokes  of  plunger  per  minute. 

Then  G  =  D«  x  -034  x  L  x  2  x  N 
=  7^x -084x4-5x2x20 
=299-88  gallons  per  minute. 

H.P.  X  33000  =  0x10  xd 

H.P.  X  33000=299*88  x  10  x  90  x  6. 

After  cancelling  H.P.=???^^=49-07. 
55 

Question. — Give  the  principal  sizes  of  a  direct-acting  pumping 
engine  fitted  with  a  fly-wheel  which  you  would  erect  to  raise  400 
gallons  of  water  per  minute  from  a  depth  of  80  fms. ;  allowing  J  for 
stoppages,  I  for  efficiency  of  engine,  and  10  per  cent  for  slip  of  pumps. 
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As  ^  has  to  be  allowed  for  stoppages,  and  10  per  cent,  for  slip  of 
pumps, 

400  X  24 
.  •.  Gallons  to  be  raised  per  minute =^         +10  per  cent  =660. 

We  would  therefore  require  to  provide  a  pump  capable  of  raising 
660  gallons  per  minute.  Assume  the  speed  of  the  pump  to  be  100 
ft.  per  minute. 

G=D='x  084  X  speed 


0TB=Jf^^^^^^^^^^^J-J%^=lZ9,  or  14  in.  approximately  ai. 
V        -034  X  speed  V  -034  x  100  *  ^^  -^ 

the  diameter  of  pump  required. 

Then  to  calculate  size  of  engine  required  to  raise  600  gallons  per 
minute,  we  may  equate  the  work  thus : — 

Work  done  by  engine = work  done  in  shaft ; 
or  D^  X  7854  x  P  x  speed  x  £= weight  of  water  in  lbs.  per  minute  x  height  to  be 
raised  in  feet. 

Where  £= efficiency  of  engine =§  or  '66. 

If  we  assume  the  effective  steam  pressure  to  be  50  lbs.  per  sq.  in., 
and  the  speed  of  engine  to  be  the  same  as  the  pump,  100  ft.  per 
minute, 

Then  D^  x  7864  x  60  x  100  x  '66=600  x  10  x  80  x  6, 
after  cancellmg  '08689  D'=96 


/     96 
and  D  =  A  /  — -— -  =  33  3  in.  diameter  of  cylinder. 
V   -08639  '' 


'08639 

The  engine  is  to  be  direct-acting,  so  that  it  could  have  a  5  ft  stroke, 
and  run  at  the  rate  of  ten  double  strokes  per  minute ;  the  diameter 
of  cylinder  being  33  in.,  and  the  steam  pressure  50  lbs.  per  square  in. 
Suppose  the  above  engine  to  be  compound  and  working  expansively, 
and  the  steam  to  be  cut  off  at  J  of  the  stroke ;  what  would  the 
diameter  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  require  to  be  ? 

The  size  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  may  be  found  by  the 
formula : 

a=  — =  :  Where  a = area  in  sq.  in.  of  high-pressure  cylinder 
\/E 

A=         „  „       low 

p 
£= number  of  expansions  of  steam  in  cylinder =i 

P=mean  eflfective  steam  pressure  in  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
T = terminal  pressure  of  steam = P — 

/  =  length  of  stroke  before  steam  is  cut  off 
^=     n  i>       after       ,,  „ 
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VENTILATION. 

Gases  Present  in  Mines. — The  principal  causes  of  impure  air  iu 
miues  are :  — The  exhalations  of  men  and  animals ;  burning  lamps  or 
candles ;  gases  given  off  naturally  from  the  strata  and  those  resulting 
from  blasting;  decaying  timber  in  the  workings;  absorption  of 
oxygen  by  chemical  agencies ;  introduction  of  foreign  substances. 

In  breathing,  oxygen  is  withdrawn  from  the  air  and  COj  is  given 
off,  together  with  a  certain  percentage  of  nitrogen ;  a  man  working 
for  eight  hours  will  give  off,  on  an  average,  over  5  cub.  ft.  of  COj. 
The  quantity  of  air  inhaled  by  a  man  is  said  to  be  '42  to  '45  cub.  ft. 
per  minute,  or  25*2  to  27  cub.  ft.  per  hour  when  at  rest ;  but  in  a 
mine  it  will  require  much  more  than  this  to  keep  the  air  pure, 
possibly  100  to  120  cub.  ft.  per  minute  in  a  non-fiery  mine,  and  in 
fiery  mines,  where  much  gas  is  given  off,  300  to  400  cub.  ft  per 
minute,  while  every  horse  in  the  mine  will  require  three  to  six  times 
as  much  air  as  a  man.  The  quantity  of  air  supplied  to  a  colliery 
should  bear  some  ratio  to  the  amount  of  coal  raised  per  shift,  because 
the  more  actively  the  working  proceeds  the  greater  will  be  the 
amount  of  gas  liberated.  In  non-fiery  pits  80  to  100  cub.  ft.  of  air 
per  minute  per  ton  of  coal  raised  should  suflice,  and  100  to  200  cub.  ft 
per  minute  per  ton  of  coal  raised  in  fiery  collieries.  No  hard  and  fast 
line  can  be  drawn  that  will  suit  every  case. 

Burning  lamps  or  candles  also  absorb  the  oxygen  from  the  air  and 
give  off  deleterious  gases,  principally  COg  and  small  quantities  of  CO. 

Fire-damp  and  choke-damp  are  given  off  more  or  less  freely  in 
nearly  all  mines,  and  are  often  the  principal  causes  of  impure  air  in 
the  workings. 

Timber  in  some  mines,  especially  in  return  airways,  decays  very 
rapidly  and  pollutes  the  atmosphere.  To  prevent  this  as  much  as 
possible,  the  bark  should  be  peeled  off  and  the  timber  thoroughly 
seasoned  before  being  used  underground. 

Chemical  agencies,  such  as  the  action  of  water  on  iron  pyrites  or 
other  ferruginous  minerals,  absorb  considerable  quantities  of  oxygen. 
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and  give  off  HjS.  The  coal  itself  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to 
such  an  extent  as  sometimes  to  ignite  spontaneously. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  substances  into  the  air  takes  place  on 
hlasting  by  explosives,  the  gases  naturally  given  off  from  the  coal 
and  fine  coal-dust  held  in  suspension,  produced  by  breaking  down  the 
coal,  or  carried  down  into  the  workings  with  the  intake  air-current 
from  the  screens  on  the  surface.  The  statement  by  manufacturers 
that  explosives  cause  no  fumes  is  wrong,  as  nearly  all  explosives  give 
off  CO  and  COg  in  varying  quantities,  and  also  a  considerable  amount 
of  solid  residue.  The  smoke  of  gunpowder  is  largely  composed  of 
fine  particles  of  carbonate  and  sulphide  of  potassium.  Dynamite, 
when  exploded,  sends  into  the  air,  in  a  finely  divided  state,  the  25 
per  cent,  of  infusorial  earth  which  it  contains.  Boring  shot-holes 
either  in  the  rock  or  coal  also  sets  in  motion  considerable  quantities 
of  fine  dust  which  help  to  pollute  the  air. 

From  these  causes,  the  atmosphere  in  the  workings  is  very  soon 
rendered  impure  and  dangerous  to  breathe,  unless  means  are  adopted 
to  clear  them,  and  keep  men  and  animals  supplied  with  pure  air. 
The  only  safe  and  practical  method  is  to  keep  up  a  current  of  air  of 
sufficient  quantity  and  velocity  as  to  carry  off  the  deleterious  gases 
as  soon  as  formed. 

As  the  symbols,  specific  gravities,  and  atomic  or  relative  weights 
of  the  gases  met  with  in  mines  are  frequently  referred  to,  it  will  be 
as  well  to  commence  by  defining  these  terms. 

The  Specific  Gravity  or  Density  of  a  body  is  the  ratio  of  the 
quantity  of  matter  contained  in  a  given  volume  to  the  quantity  of 
matter  contained  in  an  equal  volume  of  a  substance  chosen  as  a 
standard.  Air  is  nearly  always  the  standard  adopted  when  com- 
paring the  specific  gravity  of  gases. 

The  Atomic  Weight  is  the  lowest  proportion  by  weight  of  an 
element  which  can  combine  chemically  with  one  part,  by  weight,  of 
hydrogen. 

Symbols. — The  chemist  divides  all  substances  into  elements,  com- 
pounds, and  mixtures.  Of  the  former  there  are  between  60  and  70, 
and  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  brevity  in  referring  to  them,  the 
first  letter  only,  or  two  distinctive  letters  of  the  names,  are  used. 
Thus  H  is  the  symbol  for  hydrogen,  0  for  oxygen,  etc.,  etc. 

Gases  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.,  elementary  or  simple 
gases,  compound  gases,  mechanical  mixtures.  An  elementary  or 
simple  gas  consists  of  one  element  only,  i.e.  of  a  substance  which  it 
is  impossible  to  split  up  or  divide. 

Compound  gases  are  composed  of  two  or  more  elements  chemically 
combined  with  each  other.  This  combination  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  gas  differing  in  its  properties  from  either  of  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  composed. 

Mechanical  mixture  takes  place  when  two  or  more  substances  or 
elements  are  brought  together  and  no  chemical  action  results.     The 
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atmosphere  of  a  mine  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  air  and  the  Tarioas 
gases  and  emanations  described  above. 

The  elementary  or  simple  substances  of  which  the  compound  gases 
found  in  mines  are  composed,  are — Hydrogen,  H;  Oxygen,  0; 
Nitrogen,  N ;  Carbon,  C ;  Sulphur,  S. 

Hydrogen, — Symbol,  H ;  atomic  weight,  1 ;  density  0*0693  (air= 
1).  An  inflammable  gas;  possessing,  when  pure,  neither  colour, 
taste,  nor  smell;  and  a  non-supporter  of  combustion  or  life.  The 
fact  may  here  be  noted  that  all  inflammable  gases  are  non-supporters 
of  combustion  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Hydrogen  being  the  lightest 
substance  known,  it  is  usually  taken  as  the  standard  of  atomic 
w^eight,  the  weight  of  all  other  gases  being  expressed  in  terms  of 
hydn^en  as  unity.  1000  cub.  ft.  of  hydrogen  at  14*7  lbs.  (atmos- 
pheric) pressure  per  sq.  in.,  and  at  a  temperature  of  32'  F.,  weigh 
5-606  lbs. 

Oxygev, — Symbol,  0;  atomic  weight,  16.  Oxygen  occurs  in  the 
free  state  in  the  atmosphere,  mechanically  mixed  with  about  four 
times  its  volume  of  the  inert  gas,  nitrogen,  which  acts  as  a  diluent 
to  the  highly  active  oxygen.  Oxygen  has  neither  colour,  taste,  nor 
smell ;  does  nofc  bum  in  air,  but  is  the  great  supporter  of  combustion 
and  life.  All  forms  of  bvuming,  breathing,  decay,  etc.,  are  simply 
manifestations  of  the  combination  of  various  substances  with  oxygen. 
Since  1000  cub.  ft.  of  hydrogen  weigh  5606  lbs.,  1000  cub.  ft.  of 
oxygen  =  5*606  x  16  =  89*69  lbs. 

Nitrogen, — Symbol,  N;  atomic  weight,  14;  non-inflammable  gas; 
no  colour,  taste,  or  smell,  and  does  not  support  combustion.  It 
forms  Jths  by  volume  of  the  atmosphere,  but  is  altogether  a  very  inert 
gas,  being  very  inactive  in  all  its  qualities  under  ordinary  conditions. 
While  not  actively  poisonous,  it  is  incapable  of  supporting  life. 
1000  cub.  ft.  of  nitrogen  =  5*606  x  14  =  78*48  lbs. 

Carbon, — Symbol,  C;  atomic  weight,  12.  Carbon  is  not  a  gas, 
and  it  is  never  found  free  in  a  gaseous  form  like  hydrogen  or  oxygen. 
Charcoal,  coke,  graphite,  and  the  diamond  are  all  forms  of  carbon, 
the  diamond  being  the  purest.  This  element  is  often  present  in  com- 
pound gases,  and,  from  their  properties,  gaseous  carbon  is  assumed 
to  have  no  colour,  taste,  or  smell,  to  be  inflammable,  but  a  non- 
supporter  of  combustion. 

Sulphur, — Symbol,  S ;  atomic  weight,  32.  Sulphur  is  also  a  solid 
element  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  at  higher  temperatures  it  becomes 
a  liquid  with  a  clear  amber  colour,  which  on  continuous  heating 
becomes  darker,  and  at  a  temperature  of  840**  F.  it  becomes  a  dense 
red  vapour  which  is  combustible,  and  a  non-supporter  of  combustion 
and  life,  without  smell  itself,  but  with  a  strong  pungent  smell  if 
allowed  to  combine  with  oxygen  or  with  hydrogen.  Its  combination 
with  oxygen  constitutes  its  chief  claim  to  importance  as  regards 
mine  gases. 

The  only  naturally  occurring  mechanical  mixture  we  have  to  deal 
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with  in  mine  gases  is  air,  which  cannot  be  correctly  expressed  by 
any  formula. 

Air  is  composed  approximately  of  4  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  1 
▼olume  of  oxygen,  14*43  being  its  relative  weight  as  compared  with 
hydrogen.  In  addition  to  these  two  gases  air  also  contains  several 
other  constituents,  such  as  carbonic  acid  gas  or  choke-damp,  water 
vapour,  and  argony  a  constituent  recently  discovered  by  Lord 
Rayleigh.  The  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  (COg)  in  the  air  is 
ahout  ^-^th  part  of  the  whole  volume,  or  varies  from  2  to  10  vols. 
in  10,000  vols,  of  air. 

The  average  composition  of  normal  air  is : — 


Nitrogen, 
Oxygen, 

Aqneons  vapour, 
Carbon  dioxide, 
Ammonia, 
Ozone,    . 
Nitric  acid, 


Volumes  per  1000. 
779-0600 
206*5940 
14-0000 
•3360 
•0080 
•0016 
•0006 


1000-0000 


The  average  amount  of  COj  present  in  the  air  is  *04  per  cent. ;  in 
ordinary  mines,  0  78  per  cent. ;  and  in  badly-ventilated  mines,  2*73 
per  cent.  As  a  continual  supply  of  COg  is  being  given  off  from  many 
sources,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  provision  made  to  keep  down 
the  amount  present  in  the  atmosphere.  Nature  itself  makes  the 
necessary  provision.  Plants  inhale  the  COj  present  with  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  carbon  and  some  of  the  oxygen,  the  compound  retained 
being  assimilated,  and  helping  to  build  up  the  plant  tissue. 

Moisture  in  the  Air. — There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  water 
vapour  present  in  the  atmosphere,  but  the  quantity  is  subject  to 
great  variation.  The  barometer  gives  indications  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  in  this  respect.  The  amount  of  vapour  or 
moisture  which  the  air  can  take  up  depends  on  its  temperature : 
the  higher  the  temperature  the  more  water  can  be  held  in  suspension. 
There  is,  for  any  given  temperature  and  pressure,  a  maximum 
amount  of  moisture  which  a  given  volume  of  air  is  capable  of 
taking  up,  and  at  which  it  is  '  saturated.'  The  following  quantities 
of  water  correspond  to  *  saturation '  for  the  temperatures  given  : — 


Degrees  F. 
1000  cubic  feet  of  air  at  32*"  contain 
50'      „ 
>•  )•  68        ,, 

ft  ?i  86        ,, 


Weight  of  water  in  lbs. 
0-308  lb. 
0-567  „ 
1-066  „ 
1-873  „ 


When  air  saturated  with  vapour  is  cooled,  the  moisture  is  condensed 
and  falls  in  the  form  of  rain  or  dew. 

The  relative  weight  of  water  vapour  to  air  is  as  9  to  14|.     Water 
vapour  is  therefore  much  lighter  than  air,  and  a  column  of  moist  air 
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is  much  lighter  than  a  oolumn  of  dry  air  of  the  same  height  When 
the  barometer  falls  it  indicates  a  decrease  in  local  pressure,  because 
the  air  is  moist  and  there  is  a  probability  of  rain,  whilst  when  the 
barometer  is  high  it  indicates  that  the  air  is  dry  and  that  dry 
weather  will  occur.* 

The  amount  of  vapour  in  the  air  can  be  ascertained  from  tables 
published  for  the  purpose  (the  physical  tables  edited  by  Prof.  Gujot, 
of  Washington,  are  the  best),  giving  the  average  saturation  for 
different  temperatures.  But  probably  the  best  means  of  dealing 
with  this  is  to  find  by  means  of  calcium  chloride  tubes  carefully 
weighed  before  and  after  a  known  volume  of  air  has  been  passed 
through  them ;  the  amount  of  moisture  present  in  the  intake  and 
also  in  the  return  can  be  thus  ascertained,  and  the  difference  between 
these  two  quantities  will  be  the  amount  of  moisture  absorbed  from 
the  underground  workings.  The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  can 
also  be  ascertained  by  finding  the  dew  point,  for  the  intake  and 
return  currents,  by  means  of  a  hygrometer. 

Example. — A  ventilatiDfl;  current  of  air  of  150,000  cub.  ft  per  minute  aaturated 
with  vapour  passes  down  the  down-cast  shaft  at  a  temperature  of  32*  F.  When 
it  leaves  the  up-cast  its  temperature  is  75*  F.  and  it  is  still  saturated  with  vapour. 
Find  how  much  water-vapour  this  quantity  of  air  has  absorbed  from  the  under- 
ground workings. 

T-4-4'ift 

By  the  formula  Q,= x  Qj,  the  quantity  or  volume  of  air  in  the  up-cast 

Qi= quantity  of  air  entering  originally. 

03= quantity  leaving  the  shaft 
T= temperature  of  air  in  the  up-cast 
<=  ,,  „  down-cast 


8haft=?^±i5^x  160000 
82  +  459 

=  1-0875    X 150000 

=  168125  cub.  ft.  per  minute 

From  the  tables  already  referred  to  it  is  found  that 

1  cub.  ft.  of  air  at  82"*  F.  contains  2*20  grains  of  vapour 
•ndl        „         „        75*  F.        „       9-41        „ 

.'.  vapour  in  down-cast  volume=       ?^-^  -    =47'101bs.  {7000  grains =1  lb.) 

„«  n.«f                       163125  X  9-41     oi  o-ar 
„  up-cast  „     = yQQQ        =219-05,, 

.*.  vapour  absorbed  from  mine  workings =21 9 -05 -47*10  =  161*95  lbs.,  or  16*195 
gallons  of  water  per  minute. 

The  compound  gases  found  in  mines  are  four  in  number,  viz., 
carbon  dioxide  (CO2),  carbon  monoxide  (CO),  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
(HgS),  and  carburetted  hydrogen  or  methane  (CH^). 

*  Height  of  the  Atmosphere. — We  are  quite  unable  to  tell  to  what  height  the 
atmosphere  really  extends,  but  we  can  readily  estimate  its  height,  from  the 
observed  pressure,  if  we  assume  it  to  have  a  uniform  density. 

The  average  pressure  of  the  air  at  the  sea-level  is  14*7  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  at  a 
temperature  of  32*  F.  and  29*9  in.  of  mercury. 

14-7  X  144-2116*8  lbs.  pressure  per  sq.  ft,  1000  cub.  ft.  of  air  weigha  80728 

lbs.     .-.1  cub.  ft.  =?5^=  -08072  lbs.,  and  |^  =  26211    ft.  =height  of   air 
column  if  the  atmosphere  were  of  uniform  density  throughout 
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Black-damp,  Ghoke^bmp,  or  St3rthe,  is  a  gaa,  or,  more  correctly, 
a  mixture  of  gases,  frequently  met  with  in  mines,  especially  in  old 
workings  or  iMidly  ventilated  parts  of  the  mine.  In  fact,  in  mostly 
all  mines  it  is  generally  present  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the 
return  air  currents.  Until  quite  recently  black-damp  was  supposed 
to  be  composed  of  pure  carbon  dioxide  or  carbonic  acid  gas  (COj), 
but  the  investigations  and  analyses  of  Dr  John  Haldane  have  shown 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  In  a  series  of  analyses  of  samples  taken 
from  the  imderground  workings  of  several  collieries  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  composition  of  black-damp  was  very  regular,  and  con- 
sisted of  85  to  88  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  12  to  15  per  cent,  of 
carbon  dioxide.  The  following  table,  taken  from  Dr  Haldane's  pub- 
lished researches,  will  show  more  clearly  the  composition  of  this  gas  : — 


Tablb  showing  the  Composition  and  Specific  Gravity  of  Black-damp. 


Component  Gases. 

I.      1     II. 

1-45        072 
82-66      80-78 
10-64      11-03 

5-35        7-47 

100-00    100  00 

III. 

IV.     ,     V. 

1 

VI., 

1                               rOxygen,  . 
1  Composition    of   1  Nitrogen, 

the  sample         \  Carbon  dioxide, 
1.  Marsh  gas,       . 

1007 

82-30 

7  63 

0-00 

100-00 

9-60      13-661 

83-08      78-97 

7-32        4-49 

0  00        2-88 

100-00  1  100  00 

13-60 

80-68 

4-82 

0-90 

100-00 

!  Calculated  specific  gravity  of  sample, 

1-0106  1  10030 

1-0274 

85-30 
14-70 

100-00 

1-0258    10029 

1-0129 

86-90 
14-10 

Calculated    com-  (  vif^««i 

87-87  1    87-05 
1213      12-35 

86-48      85-86 
13-52  ;    14-14 

100  00  1  100-00 

100-00    100-00 

100-00 

Calculated  specific  gravity  of  the 
pure  black-damp 

1 -03901  1-0403 

10534 

1-0468    1-0602 

1-0600 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  specific  gravity  of  black-damp  is  very 
much  lower  than  was  hitherto  supposed  to  be  the  case.  The  specific 
gravity  was  usually  taken  at  1-52  (air=l),  which  is  the  density  of 
pure  carbon  dioxide,  whereas  it  is  now  shown  to  vary  from  1  -0390 
to  1  0534,  or  only  about  4  or  5  per  cent,  higher  than  air.  Black- 
damp  as  actually  met  with  in  mines  may,  moreover,  be  sometimes 
lighter  than  air,  in  consequence  of  admixture  with  fire-damp. 

Black-damp  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  or  combustion  of 
carbonaceous  matter  in  a  free  supply  of  oxygen,  and  is  formed  in 
mines  by  the  decay  of  organic  matter,  by  the  exhalations  of  men 
and  animals,  the  gaseous  products  resulting  from  burning  lamps 
and  blasting  operations — in  fact,  wherever  combustion  is  going  on. 
In  some  mines  it  is  abundant,  and  is  given  off  naturally  from  the 
strata  like  fire-damp. 
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According  to  Dr  Haldaue,  the  two  principal  theories  whidi  maj 
be  advanced  to  account  for  the  presence  of  this  gas  in  mines  are — 
(a)  that  the  formation  of  black-damp  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  coal 
or  associated  strata ;  (b)  that  it  is  evolved  from  the  coal  or  associated 
strata.  He  regards  the  first — ^the  oxidation  of  coal — ^as  being  the 
principal  and  most  likely  cause  of  the  origin  of  black-damp  in  coal 
mines.  It  is  well  known  that  many  kinds  of  coal  when  exposed  to  air 
undergo  a  slow  process  of  oxidation ;  in  fact,  the  oxidation  may  pro- 
ceed so  rapidly  as  to  give  rise  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
temperature  and  finally  to  spontaneous  combustion,  causing  what  are 
known  as  gob  fires.  He  maintains  that  black -damp  is  nothing  but 
the  residual  gas  left  by  this  slow  process  of  oxidation  of  the  coal,  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Black-damp  does  not  issue  at  high  pressure 
from  freshly-cut  coal  in  the  same  way  as  fire-damp ;  and  coal  whicli 
has  had  ample  time  to  drain  off  all  its  other  gases,  may  still  continue  for 
months  and  years  to  produce  black-damp.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gas 
is  frequently  met  with  in  metalliferous  mines  and  in  fire  clay,  lime- 
stone, ironstone,  and  other  measures  where  no  coal  seams  are  pr^ent. 

Black-damp  has  neither  colour,  taste,  nor  smell,  except  when  pre- 
sent in  large  quantities,  when  a  slightly  acid  taste  is  experienced. 
This  would,  however,  be  no  g^iide  to  its  detection  in  mines.  It 
does  not  bum,  nor  does  it  support  combustion  or  respiration.  It 
can  be  easily  detected,  as  when  lights  are  lowered  into  it  they  become 
black  and  smoky,  or  are  extinguished.  Another  test  is  to  pass  a 
quantity  of  the  suspected  air  through  lime-water,  when,  if  the  gas 
is  present,  the  water  will  turn  milky. 

The  proportion  of  black-damp  in  air  required  to  extinguish  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  varies  according  to  the  percentage  of  oxygen  present. 
Professor  Clowes  states  tliat  it  requires  the  presence  of  15  per  cent, 
of  black-damp  in  the  air  to  extinguish  a  flame,  while  Dr  Haldane 
gives  the  percentage  required  for  the  extinction  of  a  flame  at  15  to  19 
per  cent.,  according  to  the  kind  of  light  used.  The  following  table 
gives  the  result  of  some  of  Dr  Haldane's  experiments  on  extinctive 
percentages  of  black-damp : — 


Component  Oases. 


Oxygen,   . 
Nitrogen, 
Carbon  dioxide, 
Marsh  gas, 


Percentage  of  hkck-damp, 


Upriffht 

Candle 

Extinguished. 


17-64 

80  16 

2'21 

0-00 

100-00 


15-60 


Oil  Lamp  (bon- 
neted cfanny) 
Extinguished. 

Hydrogen 

Flame 

Extinguished. 

16-43 

79-25 

2  49 

11-41 

79  53 

5-37 

3-69 

100  00           1         100-00 

19-66 


41-72 
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Black-damp  is  always  difficult  to  deal  with,  especially  in  the  case  of 
dip  workings,  as  it  may  settle  near  the  floor,  and  a  current  of  air 
passhig  over  it  may  fail  to  remove  it.  Its  presence  should  always  be 
suspected  in  such  workings  (especially  if  old  and  unventilated),  and 
at  the  bottom  of  wells  and  sumps.  It  may  be  removed  from  sumps 
by  lowering  a  bucket  containing  quicklime,  which  absorbs  large 
quantities  of  COg,  or  by  letting  a  quantity  of  water  fall  down  the 
shaft,  thus  producing  a  strong  current  of  air  to  displace  it.  The 
latter  method  can  only  be  adopted  when  there  is  plenty  of  pumping 
power  available  to  raise  the  water  to  the  surface  again. 

CarboDic  Oxide,  Carbon  Monoxide,  or  White-damp.— Composition, 
CO ;  atomic  volume,  14.  This  gas  is  also  colourless  and  tasteless  ; 
but  sometimes  possesses  a  sweet  and  delicate  odour,  especially  when 
present  in  large  quantities.  It  is  a  combustible  gas,  burning  in  air 
with  a  characteristic  blue  flame  and  forming  carbon  dioxide,  and  is  a 
non-supporter  of  combustion.  Fortunately  this  gas  is  found  only  in 
exceptional  circumstances,  such  as  underground  fires,  etc.  Carbonic 
oxide  is  formed  by  the  combustion  of  carbon  with  a  deficiency  of  oxygen, 
or,  briefly,  is  the  result  of  incomplete  combustion.  Small  quantities 
of  this  gas  are  also  given  off  on  the  explosion  of  gunpowder.  It  is 
usually  a  constituent  of  after-damp,  and  it  is  said  to  be  given  off 
naturally  in  some  metalliferous  mines,  and  has  been  found  in  tunnels 
during  driving  operations.  Although  this  gas  is  inflammable,  it 
cannot  be  detected  by  the  flame  of  a  lamp  until  there  is  about  12 
per  cent,  present  in  air,  whereas  much  smaller  quantities  are  fatal  to 
life.  Carbon  monoxide  is  an  extremely  poisonous  gas;  very  small 
quantities  present  in  the  air  rapidly  give  rise  to  severe  headache  and 
giddiness,  with  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  if  breathed  for  any 
length  of  time,  insensibility  and  death  quickly  follow.  It  has  been 
proved  that  as  a  very  small  percentage  of  this  gas  affects  small  warm- 
blooded animals  more  rapidly  than  man,  mice  or  small  birds  should 
be  utilised  in  the  detection  of  this  gas,  the  mouse  or  bird  being 
carried  in  a  small  cage,  or  inside  the  gauze  of  a  safety  lamp.  If  on 
entering  the  foul  atmosphere  the  animal  becomes  incapable  of  motion, 
it  should  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  real  danger.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  while  an  atmosphere  containing  1  per  cent,  of  CO 
would  be  almost  immediately  fatal  if  breathed,  a  very  much 
smaller  percentage  would  be  equally  fatal  if  breathed  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time ;  0*5  per  cent,  will  saturate  the  blood  as  well  as  1  per 
cent.,  but  with  the  lower  percentage  it  will  take  a  much  longer  time 
for  saturation  to  be  completed.  With  about  0*06  per  cent,  of  CO  in 
the  air,  the  blood  of  a  man  becomes  30  per  cent,  saturated  after  1^  hours. 
0*1  per  cent,  will  give  50  per  cent,  saturation ;  with  0*2  per  cent,  the 
saturation  point  is  increased  to  67  per  cent.,  which  would  soon  bring 
about  unconsciousness  and  death.  With  1  per  cent,  of  CO  in  the  air, 
saturation  of  the  blood  would  take  place  in  five  or  six  minutes,  and 
death  would  rapidly  supervene. 
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The  main  thing  for  the  student  to  remember  is  that  the  small  pro- 
portion of  CO  necessary  to  produce  a  fatal  residt  cannot  be  detected 
by  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  since  a  flame  cap  will  not  form  until  there 
is  considerably  over  1  per  cent,  present. 

If  a  person  is  suffering  from  carbon  monoxide  poisoning,  pure 
oxygen  should  be  administered,  stimulants  given  to  act  on  the  heart 
and  stomach,  and  the  victim  wrapped  in  warm  blankets,  and  hot  water 
bottles  applied.  Bringing  any  one  suffering  from  the  effects  of  this 
gas  suddenly  into  the  fresh  air  may  prove  very  dangerous,  and  even 
may  prove  fatal.  Why  this  occurs  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained,  but  still  it  is  a  fact  which  has  been  noted  in  the  case  of 
several  colliery  accidents. 

Sulphuretted  Hydit^en. — Composition,  HgS ;  atomic  volume,  17. 
This  is  a  combustible  gas  biuiiing  with  a  deep  blue  flame,  producing 
sulphur  dioxide  (SO2)  and  water;  does  not  support  combustion, 
and  has  no  colour,  no  taste,  but  a  very  strong  odour  of  rotten 
eggs.  Like  carbonic  oxide,  this  gas  is  never  found  in  large 
quantities  in  mines.  It  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  pyrites 
by  water.  It  is  an  exceedingly  poisonous  gas,  a  very  small  per- 
centage causing  sickness  and  giddiness.  It  is  never  a  source  of  great 
danger  in  coal  mines,  as  its  presence,  even  in  small  quantities,  is  easily 
detected,  owing  to  its  strong  smell.  Sudden  outbursts  of  this  gas 
have  been  known  to  occur,  however,  in  copper  and  salt  mines, 
causing  loss  of  life. 

Carburetted  Hydrogen,  Methane,  or  Marsh  Gas,  is  known  amongst 
miners  as  *  fire-damp,  *  *  fire, '  or  *  gas. '  Composition,  CH^ ;  atomic 
volume,  8.  Fire-damp  is  a  gas  with  neither  colour,  taste,  nor  smell. 
It  is  highly  inflammable,  and  a  non-supporter  of  combustion. 

Carburetted  hydrogen  is  found  in  petroleum,  and  is  given  off"  when 
the  oil  is  taken  out  of  the  earth  and  the  pressure  removed.  It  is  also 
found  in  marshes  (hence  the  name  marsh  gas)  as  the  result  of  the 
decay  of  vegetable  matter.  Vegetable  matter  is  principally  composed 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  when  it  undergoes  decomposition 
in  the  air,  in  a  free  supply  of  oxygen,  the  final  products  formed 
are  carbon  dioxide  (COj)  and  water  (HgO).  When  the  decomposi- 
tion process  takes  place  without  access  of  oxygen,  such  as  under 
water,  carburetted  hydrogen  (CH^),  which  is  a  reduction  product, 
is  formed.  This  explains  why  this  gas  is  held  in  the  coal  and 
given  off*  naturally  when  the  mineral  is  worked.  The  association  with 
carburetted  hydrogen  of  free  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  also 
heavy  hydrocarbons,  is  said  to  be  due  to  different  stages  of  carbonisa- 
tion of  the  vegetable  matter,  or  it  may  have  been  produced  by  the 
simultaneous  decomposition  of  animal  matter. 

Blowent, — As  the  formation  of  coal  must  have  proceeded  under  a 
complete  covering  of  layers  of  mud,  sand,  etc.,  it  is  evident  that  the 
gaseous  products  accompanying  these  changes  must  have  collected  and 
then  filled,  under  considerable  pressure,  not  only  joints  and  fissures  in 
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the  seam  and  surrounding  rocks,  but  must  have  permeated  the  coal 
itself.  The  hissmg  and  crackling  noise  observed  at  the  face  of 
freshlj-worked  coal  shows  that  the  occluded  gases  are  held  under  a 
certain  pressure.  Where  the  pressure  is  great  the  gas  issues  from  the 
coal  with  a  hissing  noise,  like  that  of  steam  escaping,  a  vent  of  this 
description  being  called  a  *  blower.*  These  blowers  often  continue 
for  lengthened  periods  to  give  off  fire-damp,  showing  that  they  must 
communicate  with  reservoirs  of  gas.  The  pressuie  has  at  times 
been  measured,  and  in  some  places  pressures  varying  from  460  to 
900  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  have  been  recorded.  Where  gas  at  these 
enormous  pressures  is  present,  liability  to  sudden  outbursts  always 
exists.  Such  outbursts  are  very  dangerous,  both  by  their  fouling  the 
air  currents  and  dislodging  material. 

In  the  black  vein  seam  of  the  South  Wales  coal-field  large  cavities 
filled  with  fire-damp  are  met  with,  and  when  the  seam  is  being  worked 
they  sometimes  burst  out  unexpectedly,  forcing  out  large  masses  of 
coal  and  dust,  and  resulting  at  times  in  loss  of  life.  Outbursts  also 
occur  from  the  floor  of  seams  in  such  large  volumes  and  with  such 
suddenness  as  to  foul  the  air  to  a  dangerous  degree  and  cause  serious 
explosions.  When  faults  are  being  approached,  blowers  of  fire-damp 
are  not  infrequently  liberated,  being  sometimes  preceded  by  an  out- 
flow of  water.  Great  care  should  therefore  be  taken  when  working 
in  such  circumstances. 

In  some  shallow  mines  fire-damp  is  seldom  met  with,  or  found 
only  in  very  small  quantities,  having  probably  escaped  from  such 
mines  through  the  permeable  strata  to  the  surface.  In  some  seams 
it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  given  off  in  very  large  quantities,  especially 
from  those  earliest  worked,  which  usually  drain  off  the  gas  from 
the  other  seams. 

Generally,  fire-damp  is  most  abundant  in  seams  of  considerable 
depth,  being  given  off  naturally  from  the  strata,  and  also  freely  from 
the  coal  face ;  it  also  issues  from  cracks  in  the  roof  and  floor,  large 
voliunes  being  given  off  at  times,  sometimes  heaving  up  the  floor  or 
causing  falls  of  the  roof. 

Carburetted  hydrogen  is  rarely  found  in  a  pure  state.  It  is 
generally  mixed  with  other  gases,  principally  carbon  dioxide  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  small  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  found  in  blowers  of  fire-damp 
or  in  the  return  air  of  mines,  have  apparently  little  influence  on  an 
explosive  mixture  of  carburetted  hydrogen  and  air,  according  to 
experiments  which  have  been  made  with  mixtures  of  fire-damp  and 
air  at  Bochum  and  by  Kriescher  and  Winkler  at  Freiberg,  where 
5  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide  (COg)  was  found  to  have  no  effect.  This 
is  probably  also  the  case  as  regards  other  gases  associated  with  fire- 
damp, such  as  nitrogen,  such  gases  seeming  to  act  in  the  same  way  as 
an  excess  of  air,  merely  as  a  diluent,  and  tending  to  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  explosion. 
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The  experiments  of  Mallard  and  Le  Chatelier,  made  on  behalf 
of  the  French  Fire-damp  Commission,  show  that  mixtures  of  CH^ 
and  air  begin  to  be  sharply  explosive  with  7  per  cent,  of  marsh  gas 
(1  vol.  of  CH^+12  voli  of  air),  the  maximiun  being  reached  with 
10-8  per  cent.  (1  vol.  of  CH^  +  8*3  vols,  of  air),  and  ceases  to  be 
explosive  with  14*5  per  cent.  (1 :  5*9).  For  the  inflammability  of 
a  mixture  of  CH^  and  air  they  fix  the  lowest  limit  with  an  amount 
of  5*8  per  cent,  of  marsh  gas,  and  the  upper  limit  from  16  to  17  per 
cent. 

When  a  mixture  of  fire-damp  and  air  in  certain  proportions  is 
brought  in  contact  with  a  naked  flame,  combustion  may  result  either 
in  the  quiet  burning  away,  or  in  an  explosion  of  greater  or  less 
violence ;  that  is,  in  the  rapid  translation  of  flame  through  the  whole 
mixture. 

In  the  course  of  the  experiments  it  was  found  that  whilst  2  vols, 
of  CH^  require  for  their  complete  combustion  4  vols,  of  oxygen, 
2  vols,  of  hydrogen  require  1  vol. ;  2  vols,  of  ethane  (CgH^)  require 
6  vols,  of  oxygen.  Taking  the  average  percentage  of  oxygen  in  the 
air  as  20*7  vols.,  a  mixture  of  air  and  each  one  of  these  gases,  to 
contain  sufficient  oxygen  to  bum  each  completely  and  form,  therefore, 
the  most  explosive  mixtture,  must  contain  the  following  amounts 
of  each : — 

Per  cent 
Pure  hydrogen  (HJ  .  .  29-28  vols. 

Marsh  gat  (CHJ 9-38    „ 

Ethane  (CaH.) 5*68    „ 

If,  therefore,  any  of  these  gases  be  present  with  CH^,  the  percentage 
of  such  mixed  gases  required  to  form  with  air  the  most  explosive 
mixture  (explosive  maximum)  will  be  greater  or  less  than  9*38, 
according  as  the  gas  is  either  hydrogen  or  one  of  the  other  hydro- 
carbons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  obtained  by  the  British 
Royal  Commission  on  Accidents  in  Mines,  of  varying  percentages  of 
fire-damp  on  a  naked  light : — 

CH4  in  air.  Effect 

2    per  cent.  .        .      Produces  slight  elongation  of  the  flame. 

2^        ,,  .        .      A  distinct  elongation. 

4|        ,,  .        .      Inflames  and  biuns  slowly. 
6          J,  ,,  explodes  sharply. 

^•38  ,,  „  ,,        with   greatest    violence   and 

perfect  combustion. 
20  ,,  The  flame  iust  bums  feebly. 

25  ,,  .         .      Extinguishes  the  flame. 

Mallard  and  Le  Chatelier  submitted  the  question  of  the  temperature 

of  ignition  of  carburetted  hydrogen  to  a  very  thorough  and  complete 

investigation,  and    have    found   the    temperature    of    ignition   for 

ixtures  of  CH^  and  air  to  be  740°  C.  (1364'  Fahr.),  and  that  it  is 
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practically  constant  whatever  be  the  proportions  of  the  constituents. 
But  it  was  found  that  ignition  does  not  take  place  immediately  the 
gaa,  or  even  a  portion  of  it,  has  been  raised  to  this  temperature  ;  the 
gas  must  be  exposed  stmie  seconds  to  the  above  temperature  before 
explosion  takes  place.  Professors  Wlillner  and  Lehmann,  in  their 
experiments  on  the  same  subject,  found  that  mixtures  of  CH.  and  air 
in  certain  proportions  were  more  easily  ignited  by  some  kinds  of 
wire,  when  heated,  than  by  others,  copper-wire  only  causing  ignition 
at  the  moment  of  its  fusion  (about  1100'  C),  while  platinum  wire 
0'50  mm.  diameter  ignited  at  1480'  C.  when  the  mixture  was  in  the 
proportion  of  1  of  CH^  to  14  of  air.  They  also  found  that  the  most 
easily  ignited  mixtures  are  not  the  most  explosive,  viz.,  1  :  9  and  1:10, 
but  those  containing  gas  and  air  in  proportion  of  1  :  14  (6*6  per 
cent,  of  gas).  It  was  also  noted  that  the  higher  the  velocity  at 
which  the  inflanunable  mixture  was  moving,  the  higher  the  tempera- 
ture of  ignition.  Wiillner  and  Lehmann  also  made  experiments 
with  electric  sparks,  and  found  that  open  sparks,  as  produced  by  an 
electric  current  (using  a  dynamo)  between  copper  wires  3  mm. 
diameter,  ignited  mixtures  of  CH^  and  air  in  the  proportion  of  1 : 9 
with  a  current  of  18  amperes  and  above,  whilst  with  a  current  of 
15  amperes  or  less,  occasional  sparks  caused  ignition.  The  ignition 
took  place  more  easily  with  brass  and  iron  wires  than  with  copper, 
but  the  ignition  is  no  dotibt  influenced  by  the  heating  of  the  wires, 
so  that  a  current  of  8  amperes  may  be  dangerous.  In  using  carbon 
points  it  was  found  much  more  difficult  to  ignite  the  mixtures  than 
with  metal  wire ;  in  fact,  an  arc  of  10  amperes  could  be  maintained 
in  the  most  explosive  mixture  without  danger.  In  view  of  the  very 
large  number  of  mines  which  now  use  electricity  for  some  purpose  or 
other  underground,  it  is  very  desirable  that  further  investigations 
should  be  made  on  this  subject. 

Explosion  of  Firedamp, — When  firedamp  explodes  with  a  mixture 
of  air  (9*38  per  cent.  CH^  in  pure  air),  the  following  reaction  takes 
place : — 

Before  explosion.  After  explosion. 

One  volume  of  CH4  +  20a  +  SN^  =  CO.^  +  2(H20)  +  16  N 

blackdamp  +  steam  +  free  nitrogen, 
or  simply  CH4  +  40  =  COg  +  2H2O. 

It  is  very  seldom,  however,  that  the  exact  proportions  of  fire-damp 
and  air  necessary  for  complete  combustion  are  present  when  an 
explosion  takes  place,  as  in  nearly  every  explosion  the  deadly  after- 
damp has  been  found  to  contain,  in  addition  to  CO2  and  free  nitrogen, 
varying  percentages  of  carbon  monoxide  and  free  hydrogen.  With  an 
excess  of  CH^,  i,e.  over  9*38  per  cent.,  the  question  of  resulting  pro- 
ducts when  an  explosion  takes  place  is  a  complicated  one.  There 
would  be  incomplete  combustion  and  certainly  CO  formed,  as  well  as 
some  free  hydrogen.     Indeed,  the  reaction  would  be  somewhat  similar 
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to  that  by  which  generator  gas  is  got  by  incomplete  combustion 
of  coal.  Even  if  a  quantitative  analysis  could  be  made  it  would  be 
different  with  different  temperatures,  etc.  For  instance,  in  the 
explosion  at  Micklefield  Colliery,  April  30,  1896,  when  sixty  lives  were 
lost,  it  was  found  on  investigation  that  forty-six  of  these  had  been 
victims  to  carbon  monoxide  poisoning,  the  CO  being  present  in  the 
after-damp,  and  not  to  the  force  of  the  explosion  at  all.  Dr  Haldane 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  on  an  average  about  70  per  cent,  of  the 
lives  lost  in  large  colliery  explosions  are  due  to  carbon  monoxide 
poisoning. 

Means  of  Detection. — Fire-damp  is  usually  detected  by  means  of  a 
'Davy'  kunp,  or  by  one  of  the  other  numerous  safety  lamps  now 
used.  To  detect  this  gas  the  flame  should  be  turned  down  as  low  as 
possible  in  the  lamp,  because,  if  there  is  a  large  flame,  it  is  impossible 
to  see  the  *  blue  cap '  which  forms  on  the  top  of  the  flame  if  fire- 
damp is  present 

The  *■  cap '  increases  in  length  as  the  proportion  of  gas  increases, 
until,  when  there  is  6|  per  cent,  present,  the  *blue  cap'  fills  the 
gauze  of  the  lamp.  With  this  percentage  of  gas  the  mixture  would 
be  moderately  explosive,  the  violence  of  the  explosion  becoming 
greater  as  the  percentage  of  gas  in  the  air  mcreases,  until  it  reaches 
9*38  per  cent.,  which  is  the  most  explosive  point.  None  but 
experienced  men  ought  to  be  allowed  to  act  as  firemen  and  examine 
for  gas  in  underground  workings.  In  collieries  where  gas  has  not 
been  detected  for  twelve  months,  the  examination  of  the  workings 
may  be  made  with  an  open  light,  but  this  is  a  practice  which  ought 
not  to  be  allowed,  as  gas  may  appear  at  any  time.  The  practice  of 
allowing  a  fireman  to  take  down  a  naked  light  along  with  his  safety 
lamp,  on  the  understanding  that  the  naked  light  has  not  to  be  carried 
beyond  a  certain  point,  is  a  practice  that  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned,  and  no  manager  of  a  colliery  ought  to  allow  such  a 
thing,  as  many  accidents  have  resulted  in  the  fireman  making  an 
improper  use  of  the  open  lamp  and  carrying  it  where  it  ought  not 
to  be. 

Fire-damp  may  accumulate  in  large  quantities  in  the  open  waste, 
where  pillars  arc  being  taken  out,  and  in  rise  workings  or  in  holes  in 
the  roof,  because,  being  very  much  lighter  than  air,  it  seeks  the 
highest  point  in  the  workings.  If  the  seam  worked  has  a  soft  shale 
roof  and  a  bed  of  hard  rock,  or  fakes  above,  as  in  fig.  408,  the  soft 
shale  falls  at  once,  when  a  *  lift '  has  been  taken  off  the  pillar  and  the 
wood  first  drawn,  but  the  rock  does  not  break  for  some  time  after- 
wards. This  causes  an  open  space  to  be  left  between  the  fallen  shale 
and  the  rock,  in  which  fire-damp  accumulates,  if  present,  so  that 
when  the  rock  ultimately  falls  the  space  is  filled  up,  and  the  gas  is 
forced  down  the  edge  of  the  waste  into  the  working  places,  and,  if 
naked  lights  are  used,  may  cause  an  explosion.  The  only  method  of 
dealuig  with  this  danger  is  to  work  with  safety  lamps. 
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If  the  Longwall  system  of  working  is  adopted,  there  may  be  a 
space  formed  between  the  shale  and  the  rock,  which  contains  gas 
that  escapes  into  the  workings,  owing  to  a  subsidence  of  the  rock. 

To  obviate  this,  it  is  common  to  rip  one  place  up  to  the  rock, 
the  road  of  course  being  banked  up  ;  this  road,   which,  if  possible, 

RocM 


Fio.  408.— Gas-filled  cavity. 

should  be  the  return  airway,  has  now  direct  communication  with  any 
space  that  may  exist,  and  consequently  acts  as  a  drain  for  the  gas. 

In  sinking  shafts,  sudden  outbursts  of  fire-damp  have  often  occurred. 
When  approaching  a  coal  seam  the  strata  are  often  displaced  for  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  seam,  allowing  the  gas  to  issue  into  the 
shaft  (fig.  409).     This  may  take  place 
more  readily  after  a  number  of  shots 
have  been  fired,  and  therefore  great 
care   should  be  taken  in   such  cases 
to   examine   the  shaft  with  a  safety 
lamp    before    proceeding    with    the 
work.       The    danger    may   also    be 
guarded   against  by  putting  a  bore- 
hole to  the  coal-head  12  or  18  ft.  in 
advance  of  the  sinking. 

Another  danger  lies  in  pumping 
water  from  old  workings  or  disused 
shafts  where  gas  may  be  confined, 
as  when  the  water  pressure  is  lowered  ^°^' 

to  a  certain   point   the   pressure  of  -^^^ -  

gas  may  exceed  it,  and  rush  out,  with    f,o.  409.-Gas  vent,  or  *  blower.' 
dangerous  consequences  if  any  naked 

light  be  near.      A  case  of   this  kind  occurred  at  Kinniel  Colliery, 
Bo'ness,  a  few  years  ago,  whereby  two  men  lost  their  lives. 

Systems  of  Ventilation. — The  different  methods  of  accomplishing 
ventilation  are : — Natural  ventilation,  waterfalls,  furnace  or  steam 
jets,  reciprocating  or  displacement  machines  and  fans. 

We  have  seen  that  air  possesses  weight ;   459  cub.   ft.  of  air  at 
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0°  F.,  and  1  iu.  barometric  pressure,  weigh  1  -3253  lbs.  It  is  there- 
fore forced  along  a  level  road  or  to  the  dip  more  easily  than  to  the 
rise  workings,  and  this  is  well  known  in  practice,  for  with  airwajs  of 
equal  area  a  greater  proportion  of  air  will  find  its  way  to  dip 
workings. 

Since  air  has  weight  it  possesses  the  property  of  inertia,  which  is 
the  resistance  offered  by  a  body  to  any  force  tending  either  to  impart 
motion  to  it  or  to  influence  it  when  in  motion. 

Wfien  ttoo  shafts  are  sunk  and  connected  by  a  passage,  cmd  the 
density  {weight)  of  air  in  the  two  shafts  is  equal,  no  current  of  air 
will  circtUaie,  no  matter  what  flieir  respective  sizes  may  bt,* 

If,  however,  one  column  of  air  has  a  greater  density  than  the  other, 
then  the  heavier  column  will  overbalance  the  lighter  one  and  set  a 
current  in  circulation. 

To  cause  a  current  of  air  to  circulate,  some  means  must  be  adopted 
to  alter  the  density  of  one  of  the  air-columns.  This  may  be  done  in 
three  different  ways,  viz.,  by  expansion  in  the  up-cast ;  compression 
in  the  down-cast ;  exhausting  the  air  from  the  up-cast. 

Expansion  of  the  air  in  the  up-cast  may  be  attained  by  natural 
ventilation,  furnace,  or  steam  jet. 

Compression  in  the  down-cast  may  be  procured  by  means  ol  a 
waterfall  or  by  compressing  fans. 

Exhausting  the  air  from  the  up  cast  may  be  carried  out  by 
displacement  machines  or  by  exhaust  fans,  the  latter  being  the 
commonest  means  employed  at  mines. 

Natural  Ventilation. — A  mine  communicating  with  the  surface 
by  two  distinct  shafts,  having  air  circulating  in  them  without  arti- 
ficial means,  is  said  to  be  naturally  ventilated.  The  ventilating 
current  thus  set  up  is  caused  by  a  difference  in  pressure  between  the 
two  shafts,  itself  the  result  of  a  difference  of  temperature.  Therefore, 
to  have  a  current  of  air  circulating  naturally,  there  must  be  a  differ- 
ence in  depth  between  the  two  shafts,  to  secure  a  difference  in 
temperature  and  pressure. 

At  a  short  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  earth — 50  to  60  ft. — 
a  point  is  reached  where  the  temperature  is  constant  throughout  the 
year,  and  as  the  air  acquires  nearly  the  same  temperature  as  the 
strata,  it  also  is  nearly  uniform  throughout  the  year. 

Descending  from  this  point,  the  temperature  increases  on  an 
average  V  F.  for  every  additional  60  ft.,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
mine  with  two  shafts  of  different  depths,  it  follows  that  there  will  be 
a  tendency  for  a  current  of  air  to  circulate  between  them.  The  air, 
in  travelling  round  the  workings,  will  also  get  heat  imparted  to  it 
by  the  burning  of  lamps  and  the  natural  heat  given  off  from  the 
strata.  Natural  ventilation  may  therefore  be  due  to  a  difference  in 
depth  of  the  two  shafts,  due  to  a  difference  in  surface  level,  or  a 
difference  in  depth  due  to  the  inclination  of  the  seam. 
♦  Coal  Mining,  by  IT.  W.  Hughes,  189ft. 
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Suppose  there  are  two  shafts,  one  20  fms.  in  depth  and  the 
other  100  fms.,  the  difference  in  depth  being  due  to  difference 
of  surface  leveL  In  the  winter  time,  with  the  temperature  at  freez- 
ing point  on  the  surface,  at  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  shaft  the 
temperature  would  be  52 "*  F.,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  shaft 
it  would  be  59*  F. 

Now  there  is  a  difference  in  the  depth  of  the  two  shafts  of  80 
fms.,  which  would  represent  a  column  of  air  of  that  height  above 
the  surface  level  at  32*  F.,  opposing  a  like  column  of  the  same  height 
iu  the  deeper  shaft  at  a  very  much  higher  temperature,  and  therefore 
very  much  lighter.  Let  us  now  examine  the  pressure  exerted  in 
both  shafts;  the  shallow  shaft  would,  of  course,  be  the  down-cast 
in  winter,  and  the  deep  one  the  up-cast ;  the  pressure  in  the  down- 
cast would  be — 

480  ft  At  Zr  F.  and  1  cub.  ft.  of  air  at  82''  F.  =  '0811  lb. .  •.  480  x  -0811  =38-92  lbs, 
60    ,.     60*  F.    „    1       „        „        50**F.  =  '07801b. .-.    60  x  0780=  4-68  „ 
•120    „     62**  F.    „    1       „        „        62*  F.=  0778  lb..  M20x -0778=  9-88  „ 

Total  for  down-cast =52 -98  „ 

In  the  up-cast  shaft  the  pressure  would  be 

60  ft.  at  82*  F.  and  1  cub.  ft.  of  air  at  32**  F.  =  '07  80  lb.  . '.    60  x  '0780  =  4  '68  lbs. 
640    ,.    69' F.  „    1        „         „         59' F.  - -0767  „  .-.540  X -0797  =  41  41  „ 

Total  for  up-cast  =  46  09  „ 

The  difference  of  pressure  causing  the  current  to  circulate  will  be 
52-83  -  46-09  =  6*84  lbs.  in  favour  of  the  shallow  shaft,  which  will 
cause  it  to  be  the  down-cast  in  winter ;  while  if  we  examined  the  case 
in  the  same  manner  in  summer,  it  would  be  found  that  the  deep 
shaft  would  then  have  become  the  down-cast. 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  any  temperature  and  height  of 

barometer  may  be  found  by  the  formula  W  —  — j^-r^^r- 

^  "^  /  -H  459 

Where  W= weight  of  1  cub.  ft.  of  air  at  the  given  temperature. 
B  — height  of  barometer  in  inches. 
<= temperature  of  air  in  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
459  =  co-efficient  of  expansion. 

1*3253  =  a  constant  (459  cub.  ft.  of  air  at  0°  F.  and  1  in.  bar. 
press,  weighs  1-3253  lbs.,  and  459  cub.  ft.  of  air  at  0**  F.  and  B 
inches  of  barometric  press.  =  1*3253  x  B). 

The  more  nearly  the  two  shafts  approach  the  same  depth  or  surface 
level,  the  more  nearly  equal  will  be  the  pressure  in  both  shafts, 
causing  the  current  of  air  to  circulate,  and  hence  the  greater  likelihood 
of  it  stopping  altogether  at  times.  In  mines  where  ventilation  is 
effected  by  natural  causes,  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  air 

•  120  ft  at  52*  F.  is  only  approximately  correct,  as  the  temperature  would  be 
different  at  different  points  in  the  shaft 
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in  summer  time  to  be  travelling  down  one  shaft  in  the  morning,  to 
come  to  a  standstill  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  circulate  in  the 
opposite  direction  in  the  evening.  In  most  mines,  therefore,  natural 
ventilation  is  totally  inadequate,  and  should  not  be  depended  on 
where  fire-damp  or  other  dangerous  gases  are  given  off. 

Waterfall  ventilation. — To  set  a  current  of  air  in  circulation  in 
a  mine  by  means  of  a  falling  column  of  water  is  not  a  method  that 
is  very  conunonly  resorted  to,  nor  is  it  to  be  recommended,  except 
in  cases  of  emergency,  such  as  the  sudden  stoppage  of  a  fan.  The 
author  has  known  cases  where  the  plan  proved,  however,  of  much 
service  in  ridding  the  workings  of  a  body  of  choke-damp,  but  in  this 
case  it  was  only  adopted  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  circulation  arising 
from  natural  ventilation,  and  had  there  not  been  plenty  of  surplus 
pumping  power  to  raise  the  water  to  the  surface  again,  it  could  not 
have  been  used  at  all. 

This  method  can  only  be  used  economically  when  there  is  an  adit 
level  connected  to  the  shaft,  and  which  will  convey  the  water  from 
the  workings  without  the  employment  of  machinery. 

Fnmace  Ventilation. — A  number  of  years  ago  nearly  all  collieries 
of  any  importance  were  ventilated  by  means  of  furnaces,  but  this 
system  of  ventilation  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  now  few  collieries, 
except  in  some  districts  in  the  north  of  England,  are  supplied  with 
air  in  this  manner ;  and  the  employment  of  furnaces  for  this  purpose 
is  within  measurable  distance  of  ceasing  altogether,  as  it  has  little 
to  recommend  it. 

The  action  of  the  furnace  is  very  simple.  The  current  of  air,  in 
passing  over  the  fire,  is  heated,  which  causes  it  to  expand,  and  its 
density  being  lessened,  it  can  no  longer  resist  the  pressure  of  the 
denser  and  heavier  column  of  cold  air  behind.  Hence  it  is  continu- 
ously driven  forward  into  the  up-cast  shaft,  and  a  current  thereby 
established,  while  the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  heated  air,  the 
greater  will  be  the  quantity  that  will  pass  over  the  furnace. 

The  power  of  a  furnace  therefore  depends  on  the  amount  of  heat 
which  it  can  communicate  to  the  current  of  air;  and  as  the 
efficiency  of  a  furnace  depends  on  what  is  known  as  the  height 
of  the  motive  column,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  greater  the 
depth  of  the  up-cast  shaft,  the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  air 
passing.* 

The  motive  column  is  a  head  of  air  of  the  down-cast  temperature 
and  of  such  a  height  that  it  will  equal  the  tHfference  of  the  weight 
between  the  air  in  the  down-cast  and  up-cast  shafts ;  or  simply,  it  is 
the  difference  in  height  between  two  air  columns  of  different  tempera- 
tures due  to  their  different  densities.  The  motive  column  can  there- 
fore be  expressed  in  teniis  of  its  height  in  lineal  feet  and  inches,  in 
terms  of  ventilating  pressiu-e  expressed  in  lbs.  per  square  foot,  and  in 

*  In  faniace  ventilation  the  quantity  passing  varies  as  the  square  root  of  depth 
of  up-cast  shaft 
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terms  of  ventilating  pressure  represented  by  inches  of  water  gauge, 
each  of  these  terms  being  convertible.  The  following  formulae  will 
show  how  the  motive  column  may  be  expressed  in  each  of  these 
terms: — 

Let  M  =  height  of  motive  column  in        ^= absolute    temperature    of    air    in 
feet  down-cast  shaft.  * 

P  =  pressure  in  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  ^= absolute  temperature  of  air  in  up- 

A= motive  column  in  inches  of  cast  shaft. 

water  gauge.  t<?2= weight  of  1  cub.  ft.  of  air  at  82 

D= depth  of  up-cast  in  feet  ^hr.    and  30    ins.   barometric 

d=       ,f       down-cast  in  feet.  pressure  (14*7  lbs.  per  sq.  in.). 

^  =  weight  of  1  sq.  ft  of  water  1  in. 
deep  (6-2  lbs,). 

Then       M  =  D    ^— » 

Pk 

Example, — If  two  shafts  are  each  100  fms.  deep,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air 
in  the  furnace  shaft  is  at  160*"  F.,  while  in  the  other  or  down-cast  shaft  it  is  at 
60"  F.,  what  would  be  difference  of  pressure,  and  what  height  of  water  gauge 
would  this  represent  t 

Taking  formula  3  we  have  the  difference  of  pressure  : — 

P= -080728x600  (460 +  160) -(460 +  00) 
460  +  160 

=48-43  «20-620 
620 

=  "•48  120 

620 

=  7*8  lbs,  per  sq.  ft. 
and  the  height  of  water  gauge 


.    0) 

.         .     (2) 

.     (8) 

or  P-Mxw 

.         .     (4) 

.    (6) 

or*-*'''"'        . 
P 

.         •     (6) 

A-^=l-6in8. 
6-2 


These  results  are  only  approximately  correct,  as  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  air  is  taken  at  32'  Fahr.  and  14*7  lbs.  pressure  per  sq. 
ft. ;  to  get  it  mathematically  correct  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the 
air  would  have  to  be  calculated  for  each  shaft  and  the  average  taken, 
but  the  difference  is  so  small  that  this  may  be  neglected. 

ExanvpU.^lf  the  temperature  of  the  down-cast  shaft  is  50°  Fahr.,  the  depth  of 
the  up-cast  shaft  300  yds. ,  what  would  the  temperature  require  to  be  to  give  a 
water  gauge  of  2  ins.  t 

*  Zero  on  the  absolute  scale  may  be  taken  as  -  492**  Fahr.  (460  +  32)  below  the 
melting-point  of  ice). 
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By  formula  5  we  have 

h=wD  ^^» 
and  transposing  we  have 

Substituting  now  the  values  we  have 

^  72-65 

Transposing  we  have 

(<j  -  510)  X  72  65  =  4784 +10-4<j 
and 

72-65/^  -  37051  -5  =  4784  + 104^ 
72-65(,  - 10-4^=4784  +  87061  '5 
62-25<2= 41835-6 
•    /  -^^835-5 
*  •   ^      62-26 
or 

=67-2''  absolute 
672-460  =  212'F. 

Taking  the  first  example  to  find  the  motive  column,  we  have 

M=600  ,-^"^.^=96-9  ft. 
160  +  459 

and  p=M  X  u;=96*6  x  0-08072=7*82  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.,  the  same  as  before. 

The  water  gauge  may  also  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  moti?e 

column,  h  =  -^  — -  •     It  will  be  observed  that  the  motive  coliunn, 
5-2 

as  ascertained  by  the  above  formula,  is  at  the  temperature  of  t}te 
dovm-ccist  shaft,  and  at  a  pressure  of  14-7  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  Now  it 
is  evident  that  if  *  motive  column  '  is  to  be  used  as  an  expression  of 
ventilating  power,  the  motive  column  of  each  mine  must  be  reduced 
to  some  definite  standard.  This  standard,  as  given  by  Mr  Atkinson, 
is  the  temperature  of  32**  F.  and  14*7  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  atmospheric 
pressure ;  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  motive  column  under  any 
coHditions  of  temperature  or  pressure,  and  reduced  to  above  standard, 
the  formula  will  become 

.  /l-3253xD\     /l-3-253xB\  \ 
S=]V"459  +  <,    )     \    459+^    /[d  .         .        .    (7) 

(  080728  1 

where  S  =  standard  motive  column 

B  =  height  of  barometer  in  inches 
^1= temperature  of  down-cast  shaft 
^=  „  up-cast         „ 

D  =  depth  of  up-cast  in  feet 
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The  horse  power  expended  in  furnace  ventilation  may  be  found  by 
the  formulae 

H.P.  =  5jiZ (8) 

88000  ^^ 

^^' 38000 ^*^ 

or 

r  /1^263xBj\  _  /l-8258xBa\  'i 

h:p.=qdJ  V  1_«L__/_A__A_/  r  •      •      •  (1^) 

I  83000  ) 

When  Q  =  total  qoantity  of  air  glowing  in  cub.  ft.  per  minute. 

B^  and  63= height  of  barometer  in  up-cast  and  down-cast  shafts  respectively. 

As  already  stated,  the  efficiency  of  a  furnace  depends  on  the  height 
of  the  motive  column ;  therefore,  the  greater  the  depth  of  the  up- 
cast shaft,  the  greater  will  be  the  total  quantity  of  air  passing.  The 
quantity  of  air  given  by  a  furnace  also  varies  as  the  square  root  of 
the  depth  of  up-cast  shaft,  and  also  approximately  as  the  square  root 
of  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  up-cast  and  the  down- 
cast shafts.  For  instance,  if  the  depth  of  an  up-cast  shaft  is  25 
fms.,  and  suppose  it  increased  in  depth  to  100  fms.,  then  the  increased 
efficiency  would  be  in  the  ratio  of 

V26  :  ViOO 

6  :        10 

or    1  :  2 

Hence  an  up-cast  shaft  100  fms.  deep  would  give  twice  the 
quantity  of  air  that  one  25  fms,  would  give,  all  else  being  constant. 

Take,  again,  the  temperature ;  suppose  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  down-cast  is  60*  F.  and  the  up-cast  85*  F.,  and  assume  that  the 
latter  temperature  has  been  increased  to  160*  F.,  then  the  quantity 
of  air  passing  will  be  in  the  ratio  of 


V86^60 
=     V26 
5 
or    1 


VlgO-60 
VlOO 
10 
2 


Hence  the  quantity  of  air  will  be  doubled. 

Again,  the  efficiency  of  a  furnace  varies  directly  as  the  fuel 
consumption,  therefore  the  horse-power  for  a  given  fuel  consumption 
varies  inversely  as  the  depth,  and  may  be  shown  as  follows  : — 


Depth  of  shaft  in 

ft 

per 

Fuel  consumed 
horse-power  per  hour. 

260  ft 

96  lbs. 

600  „ 

48    „ 

1000  „ 

24    „ 

1500  „ 

16    ,. 

2000  „ 

12    „ 

3000  ,. 

8    „ 

4000  „ 

6    „ 

24 
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This  table  shows  that,  before  a  furnace  can  become  as  efficient  as 
an  engine  working  a  fan,  in  regard  to  the  fuel  consumed,  ihe  shaft 
would  require  to  be  nearly  3000  ft.  deep,  as  an  engine  for  driving  a 
fan,  if  in  good  condition,  should  not,  on  ah  average,  consume  more 
than  8  to  10  lbs.  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour. 

The  difference  in  cost  and  upkeep  between  a  fan  and  furnace  plaot, 
both  dealing  with  the  same  quantity  of  air,  may  be  taken  as 
under : — 


(1)  Fans,  etc. 

Approximate 
Price. 
Two  double- flued  Lanca- 
shire boilers   80    ft  x 
7i  ft, .        .        .        .  £760 
fuibal  ' 


0    0 


Guibal  fan  40  ft  x  12  a 

(82    to   85    revs,     per 

minute),    with    engine 

completiB,  .  .  .  1100  0  0 
Bui1dings,forenginehou8e, 

fan  casing,  eta ,    .  500    0    0 

Sundries,         .  .     100    0    0 


Total,  £2450    0     0 


Coit  per  annum  (865  days). 

Interest   on   £2450  at  6 

per  cent  .  .  .  £122  10  0 
Depreciation  at  5  per  cent,  122  10  0 
Repairs,  .  .  .  .  10  0  0 
Stores,  furnishings,  etc..  .  10  0  0 
Dross  for  boilers  (8f  tons 

per  24  hours  at  Is.  6d. 

per  ton),      .        .        .102  13    H 
Enginemen*s  waces  (two 

at  48.  per  shift),  .        .     146    0    0 


{2)  Cost  0/ Furnace. 

Approximate 
Price. 
Estimate  for  building  and 

material,      .        .        .  £150    0    0 
Making      '  dumb  •  drift,' 
etc 100    0    0 


ToUl,  £250    0    0 


Cost  per  annum  (865  dajs). 

Interest  on  £250  at  5  per 

cent,  .  .  .  .  £12  10  0 
Depreciation  at  5  per  cent,      12  10    0 

Repairs 5    0    0 

Tnping,  8J  tons  per  24 

hours  at  8s.  per  ton,  .  479  1  3 
Attendants'  wages,  three 

men  at  8s.  6d.  each  per 

day,     ...        .     191  12    6 

Total,  £700  18    9 


Total,  £513  13    IJ 


Cost      of     furnace     ])er 

annum,  .        .  £700  13    9 

Cost  of  fan  per  annum,    .     513  13    1) 
Difference    in    favour    of 

fan 187    0    71 


If  the  item  for  enginemen's  wages  (£146)  be  omitted — and  as  at 
most  collieries  the  winding  or  other  engiuemen  attend  the  fan  along 
with  their  other  deities — then  the  difference  in  favour  of  the  fan  per 
year  would  be  £333,  so  that  the  saving  per  annum  would  cover  the 
entire  cost  of  a  fan  installation  in  about  seven  years. 

The  shafts  for  which  the  plant  in  the  above  estimates  was  required 
were  1 25  f ms.  deep.  In  a  more  shallow  mine  the  fan  would  compare 
to  even  greater  advantage. 

In  the  erection  of  furnaces  the  greatest  care  ought  to  be  taken  to 
minimise  risk  against  fire  ;  the  side  walls  should  be  1 4  in.  to  1 8 
in.  thick  opposite  the  bars,  with  plenty  of  room  for  a  current  of  air 
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to  oirciuate  outside  them,  and  if  the  furnace  is  built  near  to  a  seam 
of  coal,  it  should  be  provided  with  a  double  arch,  and  space  left 
between  for  a  current  of  air  to  circulate  through  to  keep  the  outside 
cool ;  the  space  between  the  outside  arch  and  the  strata  being  filled 
with  sand  and  ashes,  which  are  bad  conductors  of  heat.  Fig.  410 
shows  the  construction  of  a  ventilating  furnace. 

In  mines  where  the  -return  air  contains  fire-damp  in  dangerous 
quantities  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  over  the  furnace,  as  it 
would  ignite  and  cause  an  explosion,  but  should  be  led  into  the 
upcast  shaft  by  a  separate  way,  termed  a  *dumb'  drift,  at  some 
distance  from  the  furnace  drift,  or  it  may  enter  the  shaft  on  the 
opposite  side  from  the  furnace,  higher  up  the  shaft,  or  by  another 
seam,  or  from  the  workings  of  a  lower  seam,  if  the  funiace  be  placed 


Fio.  410.  — Ventilating  furnace. 

far  enough  back  to  prevent  the  flame  of  the  fire  fi-om  entering  the 
shaft  (figs.  411,  412). 

In  such  cases  the  furnace  must  be  fed  with  pure  air  direct  from 
the  down-cast,  or  from  some  section  of  the  workings  sufficiently  pure 
for  the  purpose  ;  in  either  case  the  efficiency  of  the  furnace  would  be 
greatly  reduced. 

When  such  is  the  case,  the  fire-bars  are  fitted  with  doors,  so  as  to 
force  as  much  air  through  them  as  possible,  and  in  this  way  the  air 
is  raised  to  a  higher  temperature ;  if  only  a  certain  quantity  of  air 
is  required  to  assist  combustion,  the  space  below  the  fire-bars  may 
be  fitted  with  doors,  and  the  air  brought  from  the  down-cast  in  pipes, 
the  supply  being  regulated  so  as  only  to  let  as  much  past  as  is 
necessary  to  secure  complete  combustion.  If  the  fire  bums  feebly 
from  the  presence  of  black-damp  (COg),  a  similar  arrangement  is 
necessary. 

In  cases  where  iron  tubbing  is  used  for  lining  the  shaft,  it  ought 
to  be  protected  by  an  inside  lining  of  fire-brick  from  the  destructive 
fumes  and  heated  gases  given  off  from  the  furnace.  As  fire-brick  is  a 
bad  conductor  of  heat,  less  heat,  and  therefore  less  energy,  will  be 
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lost  than  if  the  air  were  in  direct  contact  with  the  iron  tubbing  dnriog 
its  passage  up  the  shaft. 

Speed  of  Air  in  Up-cad, — The  speed  at  which  the  air  travels  in  the 
up-cast  varies  very  much  according  to  size  of  the  shaft  and  the  extent 
of  the  underground  workings,  and  may  range  from  20  to  50  ft  per 


FiQS.  411,  412. — Diagram  of  furnace  ventilation. 


second,  according  to  the  quantity  of  air  passing,  and  the  area  of  the 
shaft. 

The  use  of  furnaces  underground  for  ventilation  is  objectionable 
and  not  to  be  recommended,  especially  in  mines  in  which  fire-damp  is 
given  off,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  in  their  favour  being  that 
they  are  very  much  cheaper  as  regards  first  cost  than  fans.  They 
have,  however,  many  disadvantages,  among  which  may  be  noted  :— 
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The  possibility  of  an  explosion  from  a  sudden  outburst  of  gas. 

Shaft  repairs  can  only  be  carried  out  with  great  inconvenience,  if  the  up- 
cast is  used  as  a  winding  pit. 

The  expense  incurred  for  fuel  and  attendance  is  heavy  compared  with  that 
reqmred  for  fans. 

Where  iron  tubbing,  rope,  or  iron  guides  aro  used  in  shafts,  great  damage 
is  done  to  them  by  the  gases  given  off  from  the  furnaces,  and  also  by  the 
expansion  and  contraction  due  to  the  variations  of  temperature. 

The  circulation  of  air  by  means  of  furnaces  may  become  very  unequal,, 
depending  often  on  the  management  of  the  man  in  charge. 

Mechanical  Ventilation. — Mechanical  means  of  ventilation  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  viz. : — 

Statical  ventilators       =  Displacement  machines  or  air  pumps. 
Dynamical  ventilators =Elxhausting  or  compressing  fans. 

Statical  ventilators  are  now  so  little  used  for  mine  ventilation  that 
they  need  not  be  described  here. 

Fans, — The  principle  on  which  all  centrifugal  fans  act  is  known  as 
centrifugal  motion.  In  the  case  of  a  fan  the  centrifugal  force  drives 
the  air  from  the  centre,  the  particles  being  revolved  in  a  circle  by  the 
fan  until  they  are  finally  thrown  oflf  at  a  tangent,  thus  creating  a 
partial  vacuum  at  the  centre,  which  causes  a  further  supply  of  air  to 
enter,  and  thus  establishes  a  continuous  current.  In  general,  such 
ventilators  are  used  to  exhaust  the  air,  and  are  usually  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  up-cast  shaft,  but  they  may  also  be  used  as  forcing  or 
compressing  machines,  in  which  case  they  would  require  to  be  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  down-cast. 

Of  centrifugal  ventilators  there  are  now  a  large  number  in  use,  but 
those  most  in  favour  are  the  *Guibal,*  *  Waddle,'  *Schiele,'  and 
*  Cappell '  types,  the  others  being  all,  more  or  less,  modifications  of 
one  or  other  of  these. 

GuibcU  Fan. — This  fan  is  usually  constructed  of  large  diameter,  20 
to  45  ft.,  the  width  being  J  to  ^  of  the  diameter,  while  the  central 
opening  is  about  ^  of  the  diameter. 

The  Guibal  fan  works  in  a  brick  casing,  exhausting  the  air  into  an 
<^vas^e  chimney,  and  is  now  usually  fitted  with  a  movable  shutter  a, 
to  regulate  the  opening  for  the  flow  of  air. 

The  fan  itself  is  made  of  eight  or  ten  straight  blades,  fitted  on  to  a 
central  casting  (figs.  413,  414) ;  in  large  fans  the  blades  are  made  of 
wrought  iron,  while  for  small  fans,  10  ft.  or  so  in  diameter,  they  may 
be  of  wood.  The  chief  objection  to  this  fan  is  its  large  size  and  con- 
sequent heavy  cost,  and  also  the  large  outlay  for  fan  chamber  and 
foundations.  The  great  width,  moreover,  causes  a  very  heavy  weight 
to  be  distributed  over  a  long  length  of  driving  shaft,  which  can  only 
be  supported  at  each  end,  and  consequently  requires  very  heavy 
shafting,  while  instances  have  occurred  where  the  shafting  has  suddenly 
snapped,  through  the  weight.  The  Guibal  fan  has,  however,  from 
recent  experiments,  proved  to  be  a  very  efficient  ventilating  machine 
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under  widely  varying  conditions.  The  speed  of  the  fan  varies  with 
the  size,  a  fan  30  ft.  diameter  being  usually  driven  at  from  fifty  to 
sixty  revolutions  per  minute;  and  one  of  40  to  45  ft.  diameter  at  forty 
to  fifty  revolutions  per  minute. 

Waddle  Fan. — This  type  of  fan  is  of  the  large  open  running 
description,  and  is  the  best  of  this  class  of  ventilator.  It  requires 
no  fixed  casing  or  chimney,  but  delivers  the  air  all  round  its  circiun- 
ference  direct  into  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  its  width  is  reduced 
at  the  periphery,  which  causes  it  to  be  very  narrow,  in  proportion  to 
its  diameter,  compared  with  the  Guibal  fan.  Its  diameter  varies 
from  20  to  50  ft.,  the  blades  a  b  being  12  in.  to  18  in.  wide  at  the 
circumference,  and  2J  to  4  ft.  wide  at  the  centre,  and  fixed  into  the 


Figs.  413,  414.— Guibal  fan. 

casing  c  c,  both  casing  and  blades  revolving  in  one  piece  (figs.  415, 
416),  which  tends  to  reduce  the  vibration,  which  is  so  noticeable  a 
feature  in  the  Guibal  fan.  All  the  Waddle  fans  are  now  being  made 
with  a  diverging  outlet,  i.e,  the  two  rims  projectmg  beyond  the  blades 
are  inclined  outwards.  This  tends  to  reduce  the  velocity  of  the  air 
as  it  leaves  the  circumference,  and  also  requires  less  power  to 
drive  it.  Its  speed  is  forty  to  sixty  revolutions  per  minute.  Some 
of  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  fan  are  : — 

Being  direct  driven,  it  causes  little  noise  and  vibration. 

As  it  requires  no  enclosed  casing  or  chimney,  the  first  cost  of  masonry  for 

foundations,  etc.,  is  small. 
Ttie  small  cost  for  repairs  per  annum. 

A  nign  percentage  of  the  power  employed  is  rendered  effective. 
The  vibration  and  wear  and  tear  are  less  than  in  the  Guibal  fan. 
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Schiele  Fan. — This  fan  is  somewhat  like  the  Guihal  in  its  con- 
struction. It  has  the  same  expanding  chimney,  but  instead  of  the 
blades  being  straight,  they  are  curved  from  the  centre,  and  the  casing 
is  open,  while  the  width  of  the  blades  is  not  the  same  throughout, 


•? 
? 
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ii 


Figs.  416,  416.— Waddle  fan. 

but  greatest  in  the  middle,  decreasing  towards  the  centre  and  the 
tips  (figs.  417,  418).  The  air  is  taken  in  at  both  sides  of  the  fan, 
which  may  be  driven  either  direct  or  by  belting,  the  latter  method 
being  the  most  common.  In  size  the  fan  varies  from  5  to  15  ft.  in 
diameter,  with  a  width  at  the  circumference  of  1  to  3  ft.,  and  at  the 
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centre  of  2  to  4  ft.     The  speed  varies  from  120  to  400  or  500  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  according  to  size. 
Its  chief  advantages  are  : — 

(1)  It  is  moderate  in  size,  and  occupies  little  space  at  the  surface. 

(2)  Freedom  from  vibration  and  small  cost  for  upkeep. 

(8)  The  shaft  bearings,  not  beins  in  the  return  airway,  are  easier  seen 
and  more  readily  available  ^r  repairs. 

Gappell  Fan. — Like  the  Schiele,  this  fan  is  of  the  small  quick- 
running  type.  It  is  constructed  of  two  concentric  cylinders,  an 
outer  and  inner  one,  each  having  six  curved  blades  or  vanes,  the 
convex  sides  of  which  are  in  the  direction  of  rotation  (figs.  419,  420). 


Fig.  417.— Schiele  fan. 

The  cylinders  (1)  contain  port-holes  (2)  between  the  two  sets  of 
blades,  the  air  passing  through  these  port-holes  between  the  inner  and 
outer  chambers  ;  the  air  is  taken  in  at  the  centre  and  thrown  off  the 
inner  blades  into  the  outer  chamber  by  centrifugal  force  at  a  high 
velocity.  It  then  strikes  against  the  outer  blades,  and  gives  back 
the  greater  part  of  the  impulse  received  from  the  inner  blades,  which 
reduces  its  velocity  when  discharged.  Velocity  imparted  to  the  out- 
going air  always,  it  should  be  noted,  diminishes  the  efficiency  of  the 
fan.* 

In  size  this  fan  varies  from  8  to  15  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  width  of 
7  to  11 J  ft.,  and  it  is  worked  at  speeds  of  180  to  300  revolutions  per 
minute.     The  advantages  claimed  for  this  fan  by  the  makers  are  ; — 

(1)  It  can  do  a  large  amount  of  useful  work  in  proportion  to  its  size. 

(2)  Smallness  of  fan  reduces  the  capital  outlay. 

(3)  It  can  withdraw  large  quantities  of  air. 

The  latest  type  of  this  fan  is  shown  in  figs.  421,  422. 

•  Or^.  and  Stone  Mining,  Sir  C.  Le  Nove  Foster,  sixth  edition,  p.  582. 
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Walker  Fan. — This  fan  (fig.  423)  is  constructed  somewhat  like 
the  Guibal,  but  it  also  combines  other  types.  It  may  be  termed  a 
medium-sized  fan,  as  it  is  generally  from  20  to  25  ft.  in  diameter. 
It  is  built  exclusively  of  iron  and  steel.  On  the  main  shaft  are  fitted 
two  strong  cast-iron  bosses,  which  extend  lengthwise  on  each  side 
towards  the  journals,  thus  distributing  the  weight  of  the  fan  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  shaft.     Between  the  bosses  are  placed  two 


p.._.£::vj 


IZZ. 


418.— SchielefaD 


discs  of  steel,  of  uniform  thickness,  bored  in  the  centre  to  fit  the 
fan  shaft.  Between  these  two  discs,  and  gripped  tightly  by  them, 
are  fixed  the  iron  arms  of  the  fan  in  pairs.  These  arms  extend  from 
near  the  axis  of  the  fan  to  its  periphery,  being  supported  half-way 
by  the  discs.  In  the  small  spaees  between  the  discs  which  are  not 
occupied  by  the  fan  arms,  there  are  inserted  annular  plates.  The 
whole  portion  outside  the  boss  is  then  securely  riveted  together. 
Angle  irons  are  riveted  to  the  fan  arms  where  they  extend  beyond 
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the  discs,  and  to  these,  eight  in  number,  are  firmly  secured  the  cross- 
section  of  the  arm  and  vane  in  the  form  of  a  letter  T,  the  top  of  the 
T  representing  the  vane  and  the  surface  pressing  against  the  air. 
The  vanes,  which  spring  tangentially  from  a  small  circle  concentric 
with  the  fan  shaft,  are  curved  longitudinally  to  the  arc  of  a  circle  of 


Fios.  419,  420.— Csppell  fan. 

a  certain  i*adius,  and  are  cut  away  from  the  edge  of  the  inlet  to  the 
fan  shaft  to  minimise  central  resistance.  It  is  very  necessary  to 
minimise  the  slipping  of  the  air  between  the  sides  of  the  vanes  and 
the  walls  of  the  fan  chamber.  The  vanes  cannot  be  brought  too 
close  to  the  walls,  as,  in  the  event  of  any  side  movement,  they  might 


sT^ 


Fi08.  421,  422.— Latest  type  of  Cappell  fan. 

catch  and  be  injured.     This  clearance  space  is,  therefore,  filled  up 
by  attachmg  strips  of  pliable  hoop  iron  to  the  sides  of  the  vanes. 

The  fan  is  also  fitted  with  the  Walker  anti-vibrating  shaped 
shutter.  In  the  ordinary  Guibal  fan,  as  each  blade  or  vane  passes 
the  lower  edge  of  the  shutter,  a  pulsatory  action  of  vibration  takes 
place.  This  vibration  is  caused  by  the  too  abrupt  cessation  of  the 
delivery  of  the  air  from  the  fan  vanes  or  blades  as  they  pass  the 
opening  to  the  chimney,  and  for  this  the  shape  of  the   regulating 
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shutter  is  responsible.  The  upper  part  of  this  opeuing,  formed  by 
the  shutter  as  hitherto  constructed,  has  a  line  parallel  to  the  tips 
of  fan  vanes,  and  as  the  fan  revolves  these  lines  become  identical ; 
the  delivery  of  the  air  is,  as  a  consequence,  abruptly  interrupted. 
While  discharging  the  air,  the  pressure  is  against  the  front  of  the 
vane,  but  immediately  the  latter  enters  the  fan  casing  the  load  upon 
it  is  suddenly  removed,  and  the  pressure,  owing  to  the  vacuum  within 
the  casing,  is  instantaneously  reversed,  and  causes  an  upward 
rebound  of  the  previously  depressed  blade,  with  the  result  that  a 
dangerous  degree  of  vibration  is  set  up.  The  Walker  anti-vibrating 
shutter,  as  attached  to  the  fan,  removes  this  evil  by  effecting  a 
perfectly  gradual  change  in  the  pressure  on  the  vanes,  and  so  governs 
the  discharge  of  the  air  as  to  cause  it  to  pass,  without  objectionable 
eddying,  in  a  continuous  stream  from  the  fan  vanes  into  the  chimney, 
instead  of  intermittently,  and  without  the  pulsatory  action  described. 


Fio.  423.— Walker  fan. 

The  shutter  is  constructed  in  sections,  any  of  which  can  be  removed 
for  the  purpose  of  adapting  the  area  of  the  opening  to  varying  duties 
of  the  fan.     The  fan  is  usually  driven  by  rope  gearing. 

Selection  of  a  Fan. — It  is  desirable,  when  erecting  a  fan  to  do  a 
given  amount  of  work,  to  select  it  so  as  to  suit  the  varying  conditions 
under  which  it  must  act.  The  height  and  condition  of  the  under- 
ground roads  are  very  important  factors  in  determining  the  type  of 
fan  to  be  selected,  also  the  amount  of  room  at  disposal  for  siirface 
arrangements;  but  the  principal  considerations  are:  (1)  the  useful 
work  or  effect  given  out  by  any  fan  or  engine ;  (2)  the  first  cost  of 
fan  and  engine,  and  of  foundations,  engine  house,  fan  drift,  etc. ;  (3) 
the  space  required  at  the  surface  for  fan  and  engine  houses,  etc. ;  (4) 
the  relative  economy  of  fuel  and  stores  consimied  by  the  different 
types  of  fans ;  (5)  the  cost  for  repairs  and  freedom  from  stoppages 
and  breakdowns. 

In  coming  to  any  decision,  especially  on  the  basis  of  a  maker's 
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estimate,  it  is  nearly  always  safe  to  make  a  deduction  of  25 
to  30  per  cent.,  taking  the  amended  estimate  of  the  useful  work  that 
will  be  performed,  for  afterwards,  in  practical  working,  it  may  be 
found  that  the  maker  of  the  fan  has  overestimated  the  merits  of  his 
machine  by  that  amount,  and  it  is  always  better  in  any  case  to  have 
a  good  deal  of  surplus  power  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

Medium-sized  and  small  fans  with  quick-running  engines  are  now 
being  largely  used,  and  have  a  good  deal  to  recommend  them,  as  they 
are  economical  and  safe  in  working  and  take  up  little  space.  One 
objectionable  feature,  however,  is  the  noise  which  they  make  while 
working,  which  is  very  disagreeable,  especially  at  collieries  situated 
near  to  towns.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  small  fans  cannot 
produce  volumes  of  air  equal  to  those  produced  by  large-sized  fans,  as 
the  orifice  of  discharge,  which  determines  the  resistance  of  the  fan  to 
the  passage  of  the  air,  must  necessarily  be  less  for  a  small  than  for  a 
large  fan.  Where  large  volumes  of  air  are  required  with  a  low  water- 
gauge,  a  fan  of  large  volume  will,  therefore,  be  most  suitable. 

It  is  desirable  in  most  cases,  and  in  fiery  mines  almost  indispens- 
able, to  have  a  duplicate  set  of  engines,  either  of  which  can  be  im- 
mediately attached  to  the  fan  in  case  of  a  breakdown.  Sometimes 
a  duplicate  fan  is  set  up,  both  fans  being  connected  to  the  fan-drift, 
so  that  either  can  be  worked  separately  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  at 
a  time.  Examples  of  these  arrangements  can  be  seen  at  Eamock 
Colliery,  Hamilton,  and  Auchinraith  Colliery,  Blantyre ;  at  the  former 
there  is  a  duplicate  set  of  engines,  while  at  the  latter  there  is  a 
duplicate  fan. 

Dimensions  of  Fan  for  a  Given  Qtumiity  of  Air. — This  is  not  a 
matter  that  is  very  easily  determined,  and  in  erecting  a  fan  it  is 
always  as  well  to  get  practical  details  of  the  work  performed  by 
other  fans  at  work  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  i.e.  under  much  the 
same  conditions.  Mr  A,  L.  Stevenson  says  the  actual  size  is  to  some 
extent  a  matter  of  practical  experience,  and  he  recommends  the 
following  dimeusions  for  varying  voliunes  of  air : — 

Under  50,000  cub.  ft  per  minute,  30  ft  diameter. 
60  to  100,000        „  „  35 

100  to  150,000        ,,  „  40 

Compressing  Fans. — According  to  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act, 
fans  require  to  be  placed  some  distance  back  from  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft,  and  the  top  of  the  shaft  ought  to  be  lightly  covered  over  to 
give  way  easily  in  the  event  of  an  explosion  occurring.  Fans,  as 
already  noted,  may  be  either  compressing  or  exhausting.  The  former 
require  less  power  to  drive  them  than  the  latter.  The  exhaust  fan 
rarefies  the  air  in  the  interior  of  the  mine  and  accelerates  the  escape 
of  gas  from  the  waste  workings.  The  compressing  fan,  on  the  other 
hand,  renders  the  air  in  the  mine  denser  and  lessens  the  escape  of 
gas.     A   falling   barometer  would    intensify   the   evil   of  using   an 
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exhaust  fan  by  rarefying  the  air  to  a  still  greater  extent.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  safer  to  employ  a  fan  which  promotes  the  escape  of 
gas  from  the  workings,  provided  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  air 
available  with  which  to  dilute  it. 

In  the  case  of  a  colliery  where  choke-damp  is  given  off  in  the 
workings,  it  might  be  advisable  to  use  a  compressing  fan  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  this  gas  into  the  working  faces. 

At  the  Clyde  Collieries,  Hamilton,  experiments  were  made  with  com- 
pressing and  exhausting  fans,  the  results  of  which  gave  an  apparent 
advantage  to  the  compressing  type,  but  the  experiments  were  not 
carried  out  fully  enough  to  allow  of  definite  conclusions  being  arrived  at. 

There  are  cases,  however,  where  compressing  fans  have  been  used 
to  advantage,  and  give  a  larger  quantity  of  air  than  an  exhaust  fan 
imder  the  same  conditions.  One  such  case,  with  which  the  writer  is 
acquainted,  was  at  a  small  colliery  where  there  were  two  shafts,  one 
about  90  fms.  deep  and  the  other  50  fms. ;  and  as  they  were  separ- 
ated by  a  distance  of  800  or  900  yards,  and  no  coal  was  being 
drawn  from  the  deepest  shaft,  it  was  desired  to  remove  the  fan  which 
was  on  this  pit  to  the  other  one,  to  save  boiler  power.  This  was 
done ;  and  when  it  was  fitted  up,  at  the  50  fms.  pit,  as  an  exhaust 
fan,  it  was  foimd  to  be  totally  inadequate  to  supply  the  quantity  of 
air  required.  It  was  then  altered  to  a  compressing  fan,  making  the 
deep  pit  the  up-cast,  with  the  result  that  nearly  50  per  cent,  more 
air  was  circulated  in  the  workings.  In  this  case  it  was  a  distinct 
advantage  to  have  the  fan  forcing  instead  of  exhausting  the  air ;  but 
the  superiority  of  the  compressing  fan  in  this  instance  may  have  been 
largely  due  to  the  assistance  it  received  from  natural  ventilation, 
owing  to  the  deeper  shaft  having  been  made  the  up-cast,  and  the 
apparent  inferiority  of  the  exhausting  fan  may  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  had  to  draw  the  air  from  the  deep  shaft  through  a  long 
stretch  of  old  workings.  If  a  forcing  fan  is  used,  the  down  cast  shaft 
must  be  covered  over,  which  renders  it  inconvenient  for  winding, 
pumping,  and  haulage  ropes,  etc.  Again,  in  the  event  of  an  explosion 
occurring,  the  disastrous  effects  and  force  of  the  explosion  are  nearly 
always  felt  most  keenly  in  the  down-cast  shaft;  and  if  the  ventilation 
was  carried  out  on  the  compressive  principle,  the  fan  would  in  all 
probability  be  wrecked  by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  putting  a  stop 
to  the  circulation  of  air  when  it  was  most  required.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  an  exhausting  fan  placed  on  the  up-cast  shaft,  an  ex- 
plosion might  occur  and  the  fan  remain  intact,  which  is  a  great 
advantage  under  such  circumstances.  Taking  everything  into 
account,  and  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  collieries  are 
ventilated  on  the  exhaustive  principle,  it  would  appear  that  the 
exhausting  fan  is  the  most  suitable  for  general  colliery  work. 

Equivalent  Orifice. — The  theory  of  the  equivalent  orifice  of  a  mine  was  first 
investigated  by  the  French  engineer  M.  Margue,  and  may  be  stated  thus  : — The 
air  ]>assing  through  the  workings  of  a  mine  meets  with  a  certain  amount  of  resist- 
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anoo.  If  we  iniigine  that  all  the  air  is  entering,  not  through  the  mine  voridnn, 
but  through  an  orifice  or  aperture  in  a  thin  plate,  then  the  equivalent  orifice  for 
any  mine  would  be  the  a))erture  in  that  plate,  of  an  area  such  thai  a  resiManet 
would  be  offered  to  the  entrance  of  ike  air  eqwd  in  amount  to  that  caused  hy  the 
mine  workUtgs, 

If  we  call  Q  the  quantity  of  air  in  thousand!  of  cub.  ft.  per  minute,  k  the 
water-gauge  in  inches,  and  A  the  area  of  equivalent  orifice  in  sq.  ft ,  then 

-"-S^ ^') 

Q=t^* (*' 

VA=2:^,orA=0-lS6»(5y     ....(.) 

or,  assuming  the  normal  densities  of  the  air  and  water  to  be  in  the  ntio  of 
1*2  :  1000,  and  Q  as  before,  =  the  volume  of  air  iu  thousands  of  cubic  feet  per 
minute ;  h  =  inches  of  water-gauge,  then 

A  =  0-403-^. 

Quantity  of  Air  delivered  by  a  Fan. — The  quantity  of  air  delivered  by  a  fan  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain,  as  no  two  fans,  even  of^the  same  make,  will  give  the  same 
auantitr,  even  when  tried  under  the  same  conditions.  A  great  deal  depends  on 
the  condition  of  air-courses,  type  of  fan,  etc 

The  height  of  the  motive  column  H  in  feet  of  air,  produced  by  a  difference  of 
temperature  or  by  mechanical  means,  is  the  cause  of  air  currents  cirenlating  in 
mines,  and  the  velocity  of  such  air  currents  (provided  there  is  no  resistance  or 
friction)  would  be  equal  to  that  acquired  by  a  Dody  falling  from  the  same  hei^t 
as  that  represented  by  the  motive  column  v—  ^2gHf  and  therefore  the  theoretical 
volume  of  air  passing  through  any  opening  (equivalent  orifice)  of  area  a  will  be 

V=m,  butasv=V2^    ,\y=a^2gR; 
butH  =  —    .-.  V=aA/2^^  =  aV2u* 

g  ^9 

The  theoretical  volume  produced  per  second,  allowing  for  the  action  of  the  vena 

eontrada^  will  be  

V  =  0-65a^/2M«. 
Applying  this  to  a  fan  with  a  tangential  velocity  in  feet  per  second  =  u,  and 
a  manometrical  efficiency =K, 
then  V="65axV2M*^xK. 

or  if  Q= total  quantity  of  air  in  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
ci{= diameter  of  fan  in  feet, 
R  =  revolutions  of  fan  per  minute, 

u= tangential  speed  of  fan  in  feet  per  minute =cl  x  3*1416  x  R, 
a  =  equivalent  orifice  of  mine  in  square  feet, 
R= coefficient  representing  the  manometrical  efficiency, 
0*65= coefficient  of  the  vena  contraeta^ 
then  Q=0-66a\/2(rfxirxR)2xK  =  0-66xl-41»,o,rf,  R,  K 

=  2-88  a,  rf,  R,  K 

or    rf=^^-9,    _-. 
2-88  a,  R,  K 
Example. — What  would  be  the  total  quantity  of  air,  in  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
produced  by  a  Guihal  fan  35  ft.  diameter  and  moving  at  a  speed  of  40  revolutions 
per  minute  ;  the  equivalent  orifice  of  the  mine  being  SO  square  feet,  K  beings  *69 
Q  =  2-88x30x35x40x  '69 
=  83,46240  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
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BaoampU,  —What  size  of  ftin,  making  sixty  revolutions  per  niinut**,  and  giving 
an  efficiency  of  60  percent.,  would  be  required  to  pass  60,000  cub.  ft.  of  air  per 
minute,  the  equivalent  oriiice  of  the  mine  being  20  sq.  ft  ? 

This  problem  may  be  worked  out  in  two  different  methods,  but  we  may  proceed 

0-87Q 
by  the  formula,  a^-  -^  • 

To  find  the  water-gauge— 
A.Q7^  60000 
20=         -jl^     ...  20VA  =  22.20  and  k^i^^lfj-^'^  ins. 

We  may  find  the  velocity  of  the  periphery  of  the  fan  by  formula  h  =  '00045  u\ 
Then 

1-28=  -OOOI^M*,  or  M«=  J*^~  and  m  =  52-82  ft.  per  second. 

As  the  fan  is  making  sixty  revolutions  per  minute,  the  diameter,  supposing  its 
efficiency  to  be  100  per  cent,  would  be 

j^xJO     _       62-82x60      ^04.02  ft 
Rx3'r416~60x  8-1416  X  69 

But  the  fan  has  an  efficiency  of  60  per  cent  only,  and  allowing  *69  for  mano- 
metrical  efficiency, 

.-.  the  dUmeter=^5l-— ?^  =  40  ft., 
60  X  -69 

80  that  to  pass  a  volume  of  60,000  cub.  ft  per  minute,  with  an  CK^uivalent  orifice 
of  20  sq.  ft.,  we  would  require  a  fan  40  ft  diameter,  making  sixty  revolutions 
per  minute. 
Working  it  out  by  the  more  direct  formula  given  above,  we  have 

rf= ^^m =26  ft 

2-88  X  20  X  60  X -69 
and  allowing  for  40  per  cent  in  loss  of  efficiency 

rf=26xl00^4^.gf^ 
60 
It  should  be  remembered  that  these  forraulee  only  give  approximate 
results  and  are  not  mathematically  correct.     A  more  exact  approxi- 
mation of  the  actual  volume  of  air  produced  by  a  fan    would   be 
foimd  by  the  formula 

Sj     »^V  a^  +  O" 
where  a  =  equivalent  orifice  in  sq.  ft.  and  0  =  orifice  of  discharge  of 
the   fan   in   sq.    ft.  or  an  orifice  representing  the  difficulty  of  the 
passage  of  the  air  through  the  ventilator. 

The  value  of  0  is  a  variable  quantity,  depending  on  the  equivalent 
orifice  and  the  water-gauge,  and  may  be  found  from  the  expression 

Q'°/r-/^°0-00045u^K-r  ''*"^'^»  ^^^  respectively  the  theo- 
retical  and  observed  water-gauges.* 

*  Students  who  desire  a  fuller  treatment  of  fan  ventilation  should  consult 
Theories  and  Practice  oj  Centrifugal  Machines^  by  D.  Murgue  (E.  &  F.  N.  Spon, 
1888). 
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The  water  gauge  (theoretical)  that  can  be  obtained  from  a  perfect  fan  mmj  be 

found  from  the  formula  h=  ~  ,  where  A = ventilating  pressure  in  height  of  air 

9 
column,  and  v^= velocity  of  periphery  of  fan  in  feet  per  second. 

oas 
Take  the  speed  of  fan  periphery  at  90  ft.  per  second,  h=^  =  258*12  feet»  and 

32 

with  a  column  of  253*12  ft.  of  air,  say  at  70*  F.  and  30  in  bar.,  the  pressure 

=  1^55^x253*12  =  19*02  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.,  and  the  W.G.=1?^  or  8*«5  im. 
70x459  r       1       I  g^ 

The  same  result  may  be  arrived  at  by  the  formula  h= » 

^  '  d,  X 12 

where  h  is  the  height  of  motive  column  as  before ;  W.G.  the  height  of 
water-gauge  in  inches;  d  the  density  of  water =1000;  and  d^  the  densi^ 
of  air  1  •2. 

The  effective  water-gauge = theoretical  W.G.  x  K  (or  manometric  etBdeDcy) 
and  the  value  of  K  for  mfferent  fans  varies  for  different  sizes.  The  manometries] 
efficiency  is  the  ratio  of  the  water-gauge  observed  in  practice  to  the  theoretical 
water-gauge  deduced  from  calculation  as    shown    above,  or  by    the    formula 

h  =  —  ;  w  being  the  weight  of  1  cub.  ft.  of  air  at  temperature  of  shaft. 
5'2gr 

Relatively,  the  value  of  K  for  Guibal  fans  is  '69,  that  for  Waddle  fans  *60,  and 
for  Schiele  fans  '50. 

In  fans  of  the  Guibal  type  the  actttal  water-cauge  is  often  more  than  the 
theoretical  W.G.  (from  ^  to  i),  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  as  it  is  some- 
times less. 

The  amount  of  useful  effect  produced  by  a  fan  is  found  by  carefully  measuring 
the  quantity  of  air  put  in  circulation  and  measuring  the  water-gauge  ;  the  U.  P. 

.    ..      .  _QxWG^x5;2 

in  tne air =-2: — ^^^.. • 

33000 

While  the  air  measurements  are  being  taken,  the  speed  of  the  fan  engine  ia 
carefully  noted  and  indicator  diagrams  taken,  from  which  the  mean  e6fect  of 
steam  pressure  acting  in  the  cylinder  is  ascertained. 

Then  the  H.P.  of  engine  =  ^  "^  "^^^^33000  ^ ""  ^  "^  ^ ,  where  D  is  the  diameter 

of  cylinder  of  engine  in  inches  ;  P,  the  effective  pressure  of  steam  acting  on  piston 
in  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  ;  L,  the  length  of  stroke  in  feet ;  and  R,  the  revolutions  of 
crank  per  minute. 

Then  the  useful  effect  of  fan  will  be  as  H.P.  in  air  :  H.P.  in  engine. 

Example. — If  the  total  quantity  of  air  passing  is  160,000  cub.  ft.  per  minute 
with  a  W.  G.  of  2  in. ,  the  fan  engine  beine  20  in.  diameter  with  a  3^  ft.  stroke, 
going  at  forty  revolutions  per  minute,  witn  an  effective  steam  pressure  of  40  lbs. 
per  sq.  in.,  what  would  be  the  efficiency  of  the  fan  t 

H.P.inair=^^-^QQQ"^"^'^  =  50'42 
33000 

H  P   .•non^s,o-^8^x'7854x40x3'5x2x40_a«.Q« 
ri.r.  inen<nne=-  -  -  — =8600. 

*  33000 

The  efficiency  of  the  fan  will  therefore  be  as  50*42  :  86  36  or  '58,  which 
multiplied  by  100  =  58  percent. 
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The  quantity  of  air  produced  by  a  centrifugal  ventilator,  if  the 
speed  remains  constant,  varies  (1)  inversely  with  the  resistance  of  the 
mine,  and  becomes  zero  when  the  resistance  of  the  mine  is  infinite  or 
when  the  inlet  from  the  mine  is  completely  closed ;  and  (2)  varies  as 
the  orifice  of  the  fan  (0)  or  the  orifice  of  the  mine  (a)  is  increased  or 
decreased.  The  quantity  of  air  produced  also  varies  with  the  speed 
of  the  fan,  other  conditions  remaining  constant.  The  above  formula 
also  demonstrates  that  the  quantity  of  air  produced  by  small  fans 
can  never  equal  that  produced  by  large  fans,  as  the  orifice  of  the 
ventilator,  which  measures  the  resistance  of  the  fan  to  the  passage  of 
the  air,  must  necessarily  be  less  for  a  small  than  for  a  large  venti- 
lator, hence  better  and  more  efficient  results  can  be  got  by  employing 
medium-sized  fans,  20  to  30  ft.  diameter,  especially  where  the  seams 
worked  are  a  fair  height  and  where  the  airways  are  of  fairly  good 
dimensions  and  can  be  kept  in  good  order. 

Speed  of  Fan, — This  will  altogether  depend  on  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  fan,  for  there  is  a  limit  to  the  angular  velocity  at  which  a  fan 
may  be  driven,  and  to  go  beyond  which  would  be  dangerous.  As  a 
rule  the  velocity  of  the  periphery  may  vary  from  90  to  110  ft.  per 
second,  the  latter  being  a  practical  limit  for  medium  or  large-sized 
fans. 

Advantage  of  Fans  over  Furnaces. — (1)  They  will  not  ignite  gas ; 
(2)  are  more  imder  command  and  better  suited  for  repairs ;  (3)  the 
quantity  of  air  passed  is  more  regular  and  more  easily  varied  at  will ; 
(4)  less  cost  incurred  for  upkeep  and  attendance,  and  smaller  con- 
sumption of  fuel,  stores,  etc. 

Cost  of  Fans.  —  The  price  of  fans  is  a  very  variable  item, 
but  the  following  are  taken  from  some  makers'  estimates  for  fans 
to  deliver  120,000  cub.  ft.  of  air  per  minute,  with  a  water-gauge 
of  3  in.* 

Schiele  Fan,  10  ft.  diameter,  with  engine  20  in.   diameter  x  24  in. 

stroke,  with  driving  belt,  etc. ......        £600 

Waddle  Fan,  21  ft.  diameter,  with  engine  20  in.  diameter  x  21  in. 

stroke,  complete,         .......  590 

OuihcU  Fan,  27  ft.  diameter,  with  engine  18  in.   diameter  x  36  in. 

stroke,  complete,         .......  350 

Chandler  Fan,  13  ft.  diameter,  with  patent  silent  running  Chandler 

engine,  ........  700 

Walker's  Patent  Fan,  with   patent   an ti- vibration    shutter,   engine 

16  in.  diameter  X 14  in.  stroke,  ...  503 

Cappell  Fan,  12  ft.  x  5  ft.  6  in.  open  running,  with  semi-compound 

engine  16  in.  diameter  X  36  in.  stroke,  ....  360 

In  addition  to  the  above  prices,  the  brickwork  for  a  Guibal  fan  would  cost  on 
an  average  £180  to  £150,  and  that  for  a  Cappell  fan  about  £70. 


•  These  prices  were  quoted  in  1896 ;  in  1900  Ihev  were  20  to  25  per  cent, 
higher.  At  the  present  date  (1905)  they  may  be  taken  about  the  same  price  as 
for  1900. 

25 
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Auxiliary  Underground  Fans. — In  underground  work  it  frequently 
happens  that  long  close  or  narrow  drifts  require  to  be  driven  in  tfa^ 
solid  coal  or  in  stone-work,  such  drifts  being  only  in  6ommunicati<Hi 
with  the  main  ventilating  current  at  one  end.  When  this  occurs  the 
drifts  are  difficult  to  ventilate — especially  if  they  are  long  and 
fire-damp  is  given  off — even  with  the  aid  of  an  efficient  mid  brattice. 
Under  such  circumstances  a  small  auxiliary  fan  may  be  employed  to 
assist  the  ventilation.  If  the  quantity  of  air  required  for  such  work 
is  not  large,  then  a  small  fan  rotat^  by  manual  labour  may  be 
employed,  but  if  the  drift  is  of  considerable  length  and  requires  a 
larger  quantity  of  air  to  keep  it  sufficiently  ventilated,  a  fan  of  larger 
dimensions,  say  2  to  3  ft.  diameter,  will  require  to  be  used,  driven 
either  by  a  compressed  air  or  electric  motor.  The  latter  is  the 
preferable  method,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  a  small  motor  can 
be  installed  at  any  position  desired,  and  the  higher  efficiency  which 
can  be  got  from  it,  compared  with  a  compressed  air  motor.  The  fern 
may  be  connected  to  the  drift  by  either  a  dividing  wood  or  brick 
brattic^  wooden  boxing,  or  large  sheet-iron  circular  tubes,  IJ  to  2  ft. 
diameter. 

Method  of  Driving  Fans. — Fans  working  on  the  surface  may  be 
driven  either — (a),  direct ;  (b)  by  belting  ;  (c)  by  ropes. 

Large  fans  of  the  Guibal  or  Waddle  type,  which  are  rtm  at 
moderate  speeds,  are  usually  driven  direct ;  i.e.  the  connecting  rod 
of  the  engine  is  connected  direct  to  the  fan  shaft  through  a  crank  or 
disc,  and  this,  on  the  whole,  gives  good  results  and  saves  the  extra  cost 
of  driving  puUeys  and  belts  or  ropes.  Small  quick-nmning  fans,  of 
the  Cappell  or  Schiele  type,  are  usually  driven  by  belts  or  rope 
gearing,  the  latter  giving  the  best  residts,  for  although  ropes  are  more 
expensive  in  first  cost,  they  wear  much  better  and  are  not  so  apt  to 
give  way  as  belting.  The  ropes  may  be  either  made  of  hemp  or 
cotton,  the  latter  being  now  largelv  employed. 

Guiding  and  Conducting  the  Air  Current. — In  no  part  of  colliery 
work  does  so  much  thought  and  care  require  to  be  expended  as  in 
the  arrangements  for  guiding  and  conducting  the  different  under- 
ground air  currents.  In  many  collieries  large  quantities  of  air  can 
be  measured  in  the  intake  and  return  airways  near  the  shafts,  but 
the  actual  amount  that  really  reaches  the  working  faces — the  most 
important  point — is  often  comparatively  small.  To  ensure  the 
maximum  quantity  reaching  the  working  faces,  the  main  air  current 
will  have  to  be  split  into  as  many  currents  as  are  necessary  for  each 
individual  colliery,  and  each  of  those  currents  carefully  conducted 
to  the  working  faces  by  means  of  air-crossings,  trap-doors,  bratticing, 
screens,  etc. 

Air-Crossings. — When  two  currents,  an  intake  and  return,  have  to 
cross  each  other,  an  air-crossing  will  require  to  be  constructed,  so 
that  they  may  not  intermix.  Where  the  strata  are  hard  and  free 
from  open  fissures  the  air-crossings  may  easily  be  constructed  to  pass 
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over  each  other  (fig.  424),  but  where  the  strata  are  soft  and  friable, 
wi  air-cro6sing  has  often  to  be  built  of  brickwork  and  wood,  or 
brickwork  and  iron.  Whatever  method  is  adopted,  the  crossing 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  air-tight. 


Fio.  424. — Air-crossing. 

Trap-Doors, — In  all  collieries  a  number  of  trap-doors  are  required, 
either  on  the  main  roads  or  on  some  of  the  subsidiary  haulage  roads. 
As  few  doors  as  possible  ought  to  be  used  on  the  main  haulage  roads, 
as  they  are  often  dangerous  in  these  positions,  unless  attended  by  a 
*  trapper,'  and  they  are  also  ex- 
pensive to  keep   in  order  and 
repair,  owing  to  the  continual 
squeeze   on   the  strata,   which 
tends  to  constantly  crush  the 
frames    out    of    position    and 
shape.      Fig.   425   shows    the 
method   of   fixing  an  ordinary 
trap-door  on  underground  roads. 
The   door  is  usually  made  of 
wood,  1  to  1 J  in.  thick,  hinged 
to   frames  6  or  7  in.  square.  ^ 
An  iron  bow  is  fixed  in  front 
for  the  tubs  to  strike  and  to 
facilitate   their    passage.      All 
doors  should  be  made  so  that 
they  will  close  automatically, 
which  can  be  easily  accomplished 
if  they  are  properly  hung  with  the  right  amount  of  *  lean-to '  at  the 
top.     Sometimes  a  weight  and  pulley  are  attached  to  trap-doors  to 
assist  in  closing  them,  but  unless  these  are  carefully  fitted  up  and 
often  examined  they  are  sure  to  get  out  of  order,  and  do  more  harm 
than  good.     Fig.  426  shows  a  very  simple  and  effective  method  of 
automatically  closing  trap-doors. 


Trap-door. 
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To  the  door  D  is  fixed  a  bar  of  wood  A,  6  or  7  in.  square,  set  at 
such  an  angle  as  to  clear  the  approaching  tubs  at  the  end  un- 
connected to  the  door.  This  end  works  on  a  roller  pulley  B^  6xed  at 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  clear  of  the  rails.  As  the  tubs  approach 
they  first  strike  the  horizontal  bar  and  gradually  push  the  door  open, 
the  sides  of  the  tub  rubbing  against  the  bar  imtirthey  pass  through. 
After  they  have  passed,  the  door  closes  of  itself,  the  weight  of  the 
attached  bar  of  wood  helping  to  draw  it  back.  This  apparatus  is 
easily  attached  to  any  door,  and  will  work  well  on  haulage  roads, 


Fio.  426. — Automatic  closing  door. 


especially    with    slow-speed    haulage,    without    a    Wrapper'   being 
required  to  attend  to  it. 

An  automatic  door,  such  as  is  used  for  main  haulage  roads  in  some 
districts  in  Germany,  is  shown  in  figs.  427,  428.  It  is  made  of  wood, 
covered  with  felt,  and  hinged  to  the  brickwork.  To  facilitate 
working  it  is  hung  slanting.  On  the  inside  there  is  fastened  a  half- 
hoop  of  strap-iron  fl,  lower  than  the  top  of  the  tub.  Behind  the 
door  is  fixed  a  prop,  or  else  a  bolt  b,  made  of  round  bar  iron  and 
held  in  a  socket  fastene  1  to  the  wall.  When  the  door  is  opened  the 
bolt  is  about  4  in.  from  the  edge,  and  on  turning  engages  with  it, 
and  when  it  closes  the  bolt  hangs  down.     On  the  approach  of  the 
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tubs  the  door  is  opened  by  the  pony-driver,  and  is  caught  by  the 
bolt  h.  After  the  horse  has  passed  the  door,  the  first  tub  presses 
against  the  hoop  a,  and  so  pushes  the  door  against  the  wall,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  bolt,  now  liberated,  returns  to  its  original 
position.  The  door  is  held  open  by  the  tubs  as  they  pass,  and  after 
the  passage  of  the  last  tub  closes  of  itself. 

An   ingenious  self-closing  door,*   which   was  first    exhibited    in 


.Fius.  427,  428. — Automatic  doors. 

working  order  at  the  Newcastle  Mining  Exhibition,  is  shown  in  figs. 
429,  430.  The  door  is  made  in  two  halves,  and  hung  by  pulleys 
which  travel  on  rails,  inclined  from  both  sides  towards  the  centre  of 
the  road,  which  allows  the  two  halves  to  come  together  by  their  own 
weight.  About  2  ft.  from  the  bottom  of  each  division,  and  attached 
to  the  edge  of  each  door,  is  an  angle-iron  a  a,  7  or  8  ft.  long,  the 
outer  end  of  this  angle-iron  being  attached  to  an  eye-bolt  fastened 

*  Trwna.  Min,  Intt,  Scot,,  vol.  ix.  p.  128. 
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to  a  prop  cc  clear  of  the  rails.      As  the  tubs  approach,  thej  first 
strike  the  angle-iron,  gradually  opening  the  two  leaves  of  the  door, 

which  close  again  as  the  tub 
passes  out  from  between  the 
corresponding  bars  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  door  is 
opened  and  shut  in  a  similar 
I  manner  when  a  tub  passes 
through  it  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

In  the  ordinary  trapdoor 
the  tubs  often  strike  very  hard, 
but  in  this  case  the  doors  are 
opened  without  shock.  On 
main  roads,  where  the  doors 
serve  as  the  only  partitions 
between  the  main  intake  and 
return  airways,  there  should 
be  at  least  two  doors,  each 
separated  by  a  distance  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  the  full 
train  of  tubs,  and  permit  the 
first  door  to  close  before  the 
second  one  opens. 

Brattice,  —  In  most  under- 
ground workings  there  will  be 
certain  places  that  require  air 
conducted  to  them  by  means 
of  *  bratticing ' ;  this  is  especi- 
ally the  case  in  pillar  and  stall 
workings,  or  where  close  or 
stone  drifts  are  being  driven. 
When  a  close  or  stone  drift 
has  to  be  driven  to  any  considerable  length,  and  where  the  road  has 
to  be  divided  to  form  an  intake  and  return  airway,  the  central 
division  is  best  made  of  masonry  (fig.  431).  If  the  roof  is  good, 
and  no  great  crush  anticipated,  a  4^ -in.  brick  wall  may  suflBce,  but 
it  is  best  to  build  it  9  J  to  14  in.  thick.  Sometimes  only  a  small 
brick  quadrant  is  built  in  roads  where  traffic  is  difficult,  such  as  steep 
inclines  or  low-roofed  ways  (fig.  432).  A  half  wall  may  be  built,  and 
a  longitudinal  plank  laid  on  it,  from  which  boards  are  laid  across  to 
the  side  of  the  heading  (fig.  433),  the  seams  in  the  top  boards  being 
well  filled  with  good  clay,  or  mortar,  and  afterwards  covered  over 
with  brattice  cloth. 

Wood  brattice,  or  a  combination  of  wood  with  cloth,  is  largely  used 
for  short  distances,  such  as  occur  in  pillar  and  stall  workings. 

To  fix  the  brattice  cloth,  planks  1 1  in.  x  j  in.  are  nailed  along  the 


Fios.  429,  430. — Self-closing  door. 
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top  of  the  props  and  at  the  bottom  close  to  the  floor.  The  cloth  is 
fixed  tightly  to  these  planks,  and  also  to  the  props,  by  means  of  short, 
flat-headed  nails.  The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in  fitting  the 
joints  of  the  cloth,  and  in  having  such  joints  opposite  a  post,  as  well 
as  in  the  fixing,  top  and  bottom,  for  unless  this  sort  of  brattice  is  well 
fitted  together,  it  becomes  difficult  to  convey  a  current  of  air  for  more 
than  30  or  40  yards. 

In  places  where  much  fire<lamp  is  given  off",  it  is  often  difficult 
to  keep  the  face  clear  by  means  of  brattice  at  a  distance  of 
20  yards. 

In  dividing  the  road  by  bratticing,  the  spaces  for  intake  and  return 
are  generally  of  unequal  area ;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  the  general  rule 
to  make  the  narrow  way  the  intake,  and  the  wide  tram  road  the 


Figs.  431,  432,  433.— Ventilating  close  drifts. 

return.  If  the  current  of  air  is  sluggish,  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  method,  as  by  making  the  small  area  the  intake  it  will  increase 
the  velocity,  and  a  supply  of  air  may  suffice  to  keep  the  face  clear, 
which  if  brought  in  by  the  wider  way  would  have  been  quite 
inadequate  for  such  a  purpose.  If,  however,  the  air  can  be 
supplied  in  large  quantities,  it  can  best  be  brought  through  the 
wider  way. 

In  longwall  workings,  fire-damp  often  accumulates  at  the  face  of 
the  ripping,  and  in  such  a  case  a  *  hurdle '  screen  ought  to  be  set  up 
to  clear  it  out  (figs.  434,  435).  A  hurdle  screen  is  fitted  up  by  fixing 
a  crown  or  strap  acix)ss  the  road,  and  leaving  a  space  18  in.  or  2  ft. 
between  it  and  the  roof.  Two  legs  or  props  are  set  up  to  the  cross- 
piece,  and  the  screen-cloth  firmly  nailed  to  it. 

In  all  branch  rods  of  a  longwall  working,  screens  must  be  fixed 
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to  prevent  the  air,  which  is  generally  required  to  travel  round  the 
faces,  from  passing  away,  unless  under  exceptional  circumstances. 
Fire-damp  often  accumulates  in  the  open  spaces  between  the  packs 
in  longwall,  and  is  often  very  troublesome.  When  this  occurs,  it  is 
cleared  out  either  by  conducting  a  current  into  such  spaces  by  fixing 
a  screen  along  the  face,  or  by  resorting  to  '  split  buildings.'  In  this 
latter  method  the  building  or  pack  wall  is  not  built  right  along,  but 
at  certain  intervals  a  space  of  2  to  4  ft.  is  left,  and  an  airway  formed 
through  the  waste,  so  as  to  clear  out  any  accumulations  of  gas  which 
may  have  lodged.  Such  airways  are  often  difficult  to  maintain 
and  keep  in  repair,  and  new  ones  will  require  to  be  opened  at  short 
intervals. 


Figs.  434,  436. 

Air  Pipes, — Instead  of  using  brattice,  wooden  boxes  or  sheet-iron 
pipes  are  sometimes  used,  and  are  very  convenient,  but  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  they  are  efficient.  Where  such  means  are  used 
the  volume  of  air  conveyed  to  the  face  may  be  sufficient  to  clear 
away  the  gas  at  the  point  of  delivery,  but  at  a  short  distance  back 
from  the  face,  where  the  velocity  of  air  is  much  reduced,  gas  may 
accumulate  in  dangerous  quantities. 

The  wooden  air-boxes  are  made  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  square,  or  even 
larger,  and  are  made  of  J  in.  boards  fitting  closely.  Sheet-iron  pipes 
from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  diameter  are  also  used. 

Laws  afTectiiig  the  Air  Current.— A  current  of  air,  either  on  the 
surface  or  imderground,  is  produced,  as  has  been  explained,  by 
differences  of  pressure  or  density.  A  very  small  difference  of  pressure 
or  force  is  required  to  impart  motion  to  the  air,  but  a  current  travel- 
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ling  in  a  circumscribed  area  meets  with  a  very  large  amount  of  resistr 
ance,  which  is  termed  friction,  and  of  the  total  force  or  pressure 
required  to  set  a  ventilating  current  in  motion  a  very  large  percentage 
is  taken  up  in  overcoming  this  friction.  Roughly  speaking,  90 
to  95  per  cent,  of  the  actual  force  is  expended  in  overcoming  the 
resistance  met  with  in  the  workings,  while  only  5  to  10  per  cent,  of 
the  pressure  is  effective. 

If  an  air  current  in  passing  through  the  underground  workings  met 
with  no  resistance  or  friction,  it  would  flow  with  a  velocity  equal  to 
that  attained  by  a  body  falling  from  a  given  height,  and  could  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula  v  =  J^gR,  or  approximately  =  8  ^H,  where 
t;  =  velocity  attained  in  feet  per  second;  H  =  height  in  feet  fallen 
through  ;  and  ^  =  value  of  gravity  =  32*2.  Before  air  Mrill  flow  from 
one  point  to  another,  there  must  be  a  difference  of  pressure  between 
the  two  points,  and  this  difference  in  pressure  can  be  measured  as  a 
head  of  air  or  motive  column  H,  which  may  be  substituted  for  the 
height,  in  above  formula,  through  which  the  falling  body  has  traversed. 
We  have  already  shown  that  a  head  of  air  or  motive  colimm  can 

be  expressed  in  inches  of  water-gauge  ^  =  ^.<5~  »  ^  being  =  weight  of 

1  cub.  ft.  of  air  at  the  prevailing  temperature  and  pressure.     But 

the  value  of  w  =  — ^- and  H  =  —  :  therefore  the  pressure  in 

460  +  ^  2g'  ^ 

inches  of  water-gauge  required  to  set  an  air  current  in  motion  (with 
/l-3253xB\      t^ 

no  resistance)  will  be  /t=    =.« * 

The  laws  of  air  friction  are  usually  expressed  as  follows : — 
The  pressiu-e  required  to  overcome  the  resistance  due  to  the  friction 
of  air,  when  the  velocity  is  constant,  varies  in  proportion  to  the  sur- 
faces in  contact. 

The  pressure  per  unit  area  required  to  overcome  the  resistance 
due  to  friction  varies  inversely,  as  the  sectional  area  of  the  airway,  or 

Pool. 
a 

The  pressure  required  to  overcome  the  friction  varies  in  proportion 
as  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

Assuming  that  this  latter  law  is  correct  (it  is  approximately  correct 
for  all  except  very  high  velocities),  the  force  required  to  overcome 
friction  is  expressed  by  the  formula,  F  =  ksv^ 

Where  F= force  of  friction  measured  in  lbs. 
E= coefficient  found  by  experiment. 
S= total  rubbing  surface  of  the  airway  in  sq.  ft  =  total  length  x  the  mean 

perimeter  in  feet. 
v= velocity  of  flow  of  air  in  feet  per  second. 
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But  £;  =  -5.,  Q  being  =  total  quantity  of  air  circulating  in  cub.  ft. 
per  second,  and  a  =  area  of  cross  section  of  airway  in  sq.  ft. 

If  we  assume  that  the  resistance  is  overcome  by  a  bead  of  air,  or 
motive  column  H,  then  we  can  also  assiune  that  it  is  overcome  by  an 
urging  force  F  =  Haw,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  this  head. 

.'.  Hatr  =  K«(~]  {w  being  =  weight  of  1  cub.  ft.  of  air  at  given 

k     sQ^ 
temp,  and  bar.),  from  which  we  have  H  =  —  x  ~,  or  in  inches  of 

to      a' 

water-gauge  A  =  -«  x  ^„^-^.  • 
w^     D'2{a^) 

k 
The  factor  —  is  determined  by  direct  experiment  in  mines. 

These  are  the  three  principal  laws  enunciated  by  the  late  J.  J. 
Atkinson,  and  two  other  laws  may  be  stated,  which  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence follow  from  them,  viz. : — 

The  power  required  to  overcome  the  resistance  to  an  air  current  in 
the  workings  of  a  given  mine  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  velocity,  and 
the  resistance  measured  in  lbs.  per  cub.  ft.  of  air  current  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  coefficient  of  friction,  the  total  contact  surface 
and  the  velocity  squared  and  divided  by  the  sectional  area  of  road,  t.e. 
p^  KSV2 
a 

The  rubbing  surface  spoken  of  is  the  whole  extent  of  surface  ex- 
posed to  the  ventilating  current,  i,e.  the  roof,  pavement,  and  two  sides 
of  the  road,  the  sum  of  these  four  sides  in  section  being  called  the 
perimeter.  The  total  rubbing  surface  will  therefore  be  the  total  length 
of  airway  multiplied  by  the  perimeter. 

Examplc.^ln  the  airway  8  ft.  wide,  6  ft.  high,  and  200  fathoms  long,  wliat 
would  be  the  total  surface  in  contact  ? 

Frictional  or  rubbing  surface =(8  x  2)  +  (rt  x  2)  x  1200  =  33,600  aq.  ft 

Since  the  pressure  increases  in  direct  proportion  to  the  length,  it  follows  that  if 
we  double  the  length  of  an  airway  the  pressure  will  also  require  to  be  doubled,  to 
maintain  the  same  quantity  of  air  in  motion  ;  or,  if  the  length  be  reduced  one-half, 
the  pressure  required  will  oe  halved. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  is,  that  the  pressure  required  to  overcome  the  re- 
sistance due  to  friction  depends  largely  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the  airways,  ».«. 
whether  rectangular,  square,  or  circular.  In  airways  of  each  of  these  shapes,  and 
having  the  same  area,  viz.,  78*54  sq.  ft.,  the  perimeter  of  a  circle  would  bo  31*416 
ft.,  of  a  rectangle,  26*12  x  8,  68*36  ft.,  and  of  a  square,  85*2  ft. 
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From  this  it  is  evident  that  a  circular-shaped  airway  presents  the 
least  area  of  rubbing  surface  of  the  three  shapes  enumerated,  and 
hence  would  oppose  the  least  resistance  to  a  current  of  air  passing 
through  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  least  practicable  of  the 
three,  and  one  that  is  very  seldom  adopted,  except  in  the  case  of 
vertical  shafts. 

Since  the  pressure  required  to  overcome  the  friction  varies  inversely 
as  the  area,  it  follows  that  in  two  airways,  the  areas  of  which  are  as 
1  :  2,  the  pressure  necessary  to  overcome  the  friction  of  an  air  current 
in  them  will  be  as  2 : 1,  i.e.  it  would  take  a  pressure  of  1  lb.  in  the 
airway  whose  area  is  1  to  do  the  same  work  as  a  pressure  of  ^  lb.  in 
the  airway  whose  area  was  2. 

In  the  case  of  two  airways  of  equal  lengths  and  perimeters,  and 
consequently  of  equal  rubbing  surfaces,  the  velocity  being  the  same 
in  each  case,  but  having  unequal  sectional  areas,  all  the  conditions 
upon  which  friction  depends  will  be  equal,  therefore  the  amount  of 
work  required  to  overcome  friction  will  be  equal  in  both  cases. 

We  have  assumed  that  the  velocities  are  equal,  therefore  the  total 
pressure  must  be  the  same  in  both  airways ;  but  as  the  airways  have 
different  areas,  the  pressure  per  sq.  ft.  must  be  different,  and  will  be 
less  in  the  large  than  in  the  small  airway. 

Example, — In  two  airways  of  ei|Ual  lengths,  one  10  ft.  x  8  ft  and  the  other  14 
(L  X  4  ft.,  the  areas  are  as  80  :  56,  while  the  rubbing  surfaces  are  equal,  and  there- 
fore the  total  resistance  or  pressure  must  be  the  same  in  each.  Suppose  we  have  a 
velocity  of  360  ft.  per  minute  in  each  aii-way,  and  that  the  total  energy  expended 
in  overcoming  resistance  equals  120,000  ft,  the  total  pressure  for  each  airway 

will  equal   -  ^;r— »  i*^*  342*85  lbs.  ;  the  pressiwe  \\er  sq.  ft.  will,  however,  be 
different,  for  in  the  10  ft.  x  8  ft  airway  it  will  equal      ^      ,  or  4'281bs.  persq.  ft, 

Ov 

and  in  the  14  ft.  x  4  ft  airway  — — —  or  6*12  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.,  which  is  in  the  ratio 

56 
of  1  to  1  *42.     From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  smaller  airway  requires  nearly 
half  as  much  more  pressure  per  sq.  ft.  than  the  larger,  and  that  the  pressure 
varies  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  sectional  area  of  the  airways  through  which  the 
currents  have  to  pass. 

The  pressure  required  to  overcome  friction  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  velocity.  From  this  it  follows  that  if  the  velocity  be 
doubled,  the  pressure  required  to  overcome  the  resistance  due  to 
friction  will  have  to  be  increased  four  times;  and  if  we  halve  the 
velocity,  the  pressure  required  will  only  be  \, 

If  we  treble  the  quantity,  the  velocity  must  also  be  trebled,  which 
will  increase  the  original  friction  nine  times. 

From  the  above  laws  are  deduced  nearly  all  the  formulse  used  in 
connection  with  problems  in  the  ventilation  of  mines,  and  of  which 
some  may  be  here  given. 

l{pU  the  pressure  per  sq.  ft,  a  the  area  of  airway  in  sq.  ft.,  8  the  total  rubbing 
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surface  of  airway,  v  the  velocity  of  air  current  in  thousands  of  cub.  ft.  per  minute, 
and  K  the  coefficient  of  friction,* 

then  (1)  pa=ksi^,       (2)  p  =  —  , 
a 

(3)    „=^.       (4)   A=^ 

7« 


W    -^        W^=f.or.=Vf 


whUetheH.P.=  -t**!l  (7). 
83000      ' 

Practical  consideratioiis  in  reducing  Friction. — Reducing  the 
Length. — This  can  be  most  conveniently  done  when  the  airways  are 
being  constructed  at  first,  and  if  the  distance  which  the  air  current 
has  to  travel  can  in  any  way  be  reduced,  even  after  the  airways  have 
been  made,  this  ought  to  be  done. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  be  gained  by  having  airways  as 
short  as  possible,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned :  The  smaller 
cost  and  reduced  expense  for  repairs  and  upkeep,  and  the  larger 
volume  of  air  which  can  be  obtained  by  a  given  expenditure  of  power. 
All  sharp  angles  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

Increasing  the  Area. — As  to  increasing  the  sectional  area,  there  is 
a  practical  limit  to  which  this  can  be  done,  depending  largely  on  the 
nature  of  the  strata  through  which  the  airways  pass ;  for  sometimes 
it  is  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  a  road  can  be  enlarged, 
especially  if  the  roof  or  floor  is  very  bad,  and  if  there  is  a  continuous 
crush  on  the  workings.  For  this  reason  it  is  often  cheaper  and 
easier  to  make  an  additional  airway  parallel  to  the  one  already 
existing. 

By  doing  this  the  rubbing  surface  is  doubled,  and  the  resistance  due 
to  friction  correspondingly  increased  ;  therefore  the  pressure  will  also 
require  to  be  doubled.  At  the  same  time,  however,  doubling  the 
rubbing  surfaces  has  also  doubled  the  areci,  and  consequently  the 
velocity  will  be  halved^  and  the  resistance  and  pressure  reduced  to 
one-fourth,  the  decrease  of  friction,  owing  to  the  reduced  velocity  in 
the  larger  area,  being  always  much  greater  than  the  increase  due  to 
the  extra  rubbing  surface. 

Example. — If  an  airway  measuring  9  ft.  x  6  ft.  is  enlarged  to  9  ft 
X  8  ft.,  the  area  will  be  increased  from  54  sq.  ft.  to  72  sq.  ft.,  or  in 
the  ratio  of  3  :  4,  and  the  velocity  will  be  reduced  inmrsely  in  the  same 
ratio,  i.e,  from  4  :  3,  while  the  rubbing  surface  will,  at  the  same  time, 
be  increased  from  30  sq.  ft.  to  34  sq.  ft.,  or  in  the  ratio  of  15:17. 
The  resistance,  however,  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  or  as 

*  For  every  foot  of  rubbing  surface,  and  for  a  velocity  in  the  air  of  1000  ft.  per 
minute,  the  friction  b  equal  to  0-26881  ft.  of  air  column  of  the  same  density  as  the 
flowing  air,  which  is  equal  to  a  pressure,  with  air  at  82*  F.,  of  0  0217  lb.  per  sq. 
ft.  of  area  of  section.     This  is  known  as  the  coeflBcient  of  friction. 
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16 : 9,  therefore   the   resistance,  after   increasing   the   area,  will   be 
reduced  to  ^  of  |^  ( =  ^J),  the  net  gain  being  over  one-third. 

Another  important  factor  m  limiting  the  area  of  airways  is  the  size 
of  the  shafts,  for  with  small  shafts  of  insufficient  size  to  permit  of  the 
passage  of  the  requisite  quantity  of  air,  it  is  useless  to  increase  the 
area  of  air-courses  beyond  a  certain  limit. 

In  making  airways  so  as  to  present  the  least  possible  resistance  the 
following  points  should  be  attended  to.  They  should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  the  same  sectional  area  throughout,  have  as  few  sharp 
angles  as  possible,  and  no  side  projections  and  narrow  places  in  them. 
They,  should  also  have  a  good-sized  area,  and  be  as  nearly  circular,  or, 
if  this  is  impracticable,  as  square,  as  possible. 

In  experiments  made  recently  by  D.  Murgue  on  the  quantities  of 
air  passing  in  airways  of  varyhig  construction,  he  found  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the 
respective  behaviour  of  arched  air- 
ways, timbered  and  untimbered 
airways  (fig.  436).  In  workings  of 
the  same  area  he  found  that  the 
quantities  passed  would  be  46,000 
cub.  ft.  per  minute  for  arched 
airways ;  36,000  for  airways  with- 
out timber;  and  32,000  for 
timbered  courses,  or  in  the  pro- 
portion  of   ly'y  :  1| :  1.     Readings 

of   the  water-gauge  for   the  same  ,    ,  .  

airways     with     these     quantities    "='"=*'1'Ja^=^?J;"*^'"""'y  • 

were  : — Arched  airways,  0*253  in.,  p^^  ^^^  ♦ 

airways  without  timber,  0*760  in., 

and   airways   with    timber,    1*275   in.,   or   in   the   ratio   of    1:3:5 

(approximately). 

These  results  show  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  advantage  of 
having  good  smooth  passages  for  the  air  to  travel  in,  and  that  often 
better  results  could  be  obtained  by  giving  more  attention  to  the  air- 
ways than  by  trying  experiments  with  better  ventilating  machines. 
For  the  different  airways  Murgue  gives  the  following  coefficients  of 
friction,  expressed  as  pressure  per  sq.  ft.  in  decimals  of  a  lb.  for  each 
square  foot  of  rubbing  surface  and  an  air  velocity  of  1000  ft.  per 
minute : — 

Arched  passages,  average  coefficients  '001 716 
Unlined      „  „  „         '00494 

Timbered    „  „  „         *00821 

The   laws   of  ventilating  may  be  summed  up  and  briefly  stated  as 
follows : — 

*  The  illustration  is  intended  to  show  graphically  that  the  arched  airway  will 
pass  as  much  air  with  the  same  ventilating  pressure  as  either  the  unlined  or 
timbered  airways  described  on  its  outside. 
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The  quantity  of  air  circulating  in  a  mine  is  as  the  square  root  of 
the  pressure  or  the  square  root  of  the  water-gauge  reading. 

In  airways  of  the  same  sectional  area,  and  which  vary  in  length 
only,  the  volume  and  velocity  of  air  currents  are  inversely  prt^r- 
tional  to  the  square  root  of  their  lengths. 

The  quantity  of  air  passing  in  airways  of  different  areas  is,  other 
things  equal,  in  proportion  to  the  square  root  of  the  area  multiplied 
by  the  area  itself. 

The  resistance  varies  directly  as  the  length. 

The  pressure  required  to  propel  air  through  airways  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  areas,  other  conditions  remaining  the  same. 

The  quantity  of  air  circulating  is  proportional  to  the  cube  root  of 
the  power  applied. 

Since  the  quantity  of  air  circulating  varies  as  the  cube  root  of  the 
power  applied,  and  as  the  number  of  revolutions  of  a  fan  vary  in  the 
same  ratio,  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  air  circulating  at  any 
moment  depends  directly  on  the  speed  of  the  fan. 

Other  general  formula),  as  arranged  by  Merivale,  may  here  be 
given : — 

a.  VentilatiDg  pressare  varies  as  depth  of  up-cast  shaft  (in  furnace  ventilatkm). 

b.  Ventilating  pressure  varies  as  difference  of  temperature  between  upcast  and 
down-cast  shafts. 

c.  Ventilating  pressure  varies  as  horse-power  of  fun  or  furnace. 

d.  Ventilating  {pressure  varies  as  quantity  of  coal  burned. 

e.  Quantity  of  air  circulating  varies  as  revolutions  of  fan. 

/.  Quantity  of  air  circulating  varies  as  square  root  of  pressure. 

g.  QuantiW  of  air  circulating  varies  as  square  root  of  depth  of  up-cast  (in 
furnace  ventilation). 

A.  Quantity  of  air  circulating  varies  as  difference  of  temperature  between  u|»- 
cast  and  down-cast  shafts. 

i.  Quantity  of  air  circulating  varies  as  cube  root  of  horse-power. 

j.  Quantity  of  air  circulating  varies  as  cube  root  of  coals  burned. 

*  Splitting '  the  Air, — The  benefits  to  be  derived  by  increasing  the 
area  of  airways,  and  also  by  adding  another  airway,  have  been  already 
pointed  out.  The  latter  method  of  solving  this  problem  is  termed 
*  splitting  the  air.'  In  former  times  (and  even  in  some  collieries  at 
the  present  day)  it  was  the  practice  to  carry  all  the  air  round  the 
workings  in  one  current,  which  is  a  very  bad  method,  and  one  that 
should  be  avoided  if  possible.  The  air  should  be  taken  round  the 
workings  in  a  number  of  separate  currents,  as  only  by  this  system 
can  the  greatest  efficiency  be  obtained. 

Splitting  the  air,  as  already  shown,  increases  the  rubbing  surface, 
but  it  reduces  the  velocity  with  the  same  pressure,  and  as  the 
pressure  varies  as  the  rubbing  surface  and  the  velocity  squared,  a 
greater  quantity  of  air  can  be  propelled  by  a  given  power. 

There  are  other  advantages  gained  by  splitting  the  air,  and  venti- 
lating each  section  separately  with  main  splits,  among  which  are  the 
following : — 
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A  greater  txjtal  quantity  of  air  is  got. 

By  splitting  the  air  each  section  gets  a  more  uniform  and  purer 
supply. 

A  fall  occurring  in  one  split  or  section  does  not  injure  the  others. 

An  explosion  taking  place  in  one  section  is  less  liable  to  occasion 
disastrous  effects  in  the  other  sections. 

Fewer  trap-doors  are  required  on  the  main  roads. 

To  obtain  the  greatest  possible  advantage  from  *  splitting/  the 
main  splits  ought  to  commence  as  near  the  down-cast  and  end  as 
near  the  up-cast  shafts  as  possible. 

In  'splitting/  the  main  current  of  air  should  never  be  split  to 
such  an  extent  that  its  velocity  becomes  insufficient  to  keep  the 
working  faces  clear  of  gas.  If  this  be  the  case,  fire-damp  or  choke- 
damp  may  accumulate,  and  render  the  working-places  dangerous. 

The  velocity  of  the  air  travelling  along  the  faces  in  fiery  mines 
where  unshielded  lamps  are  used  should  never  be  less  than  120  to 
150  ft.  per  minute,  nor  more  than  350  ft.  per  minute. 

In  ordinary  circimistances,  the  velocity  along  the  face  should  be 
from  2  to  3^  ft.  per  second,  in  splits  3^  to  5  ft.  per  second,  in  main 
airways  5  to  10  ft.  per  second,  and  in  shafts  it  often  reaches  20  to  40 
ft.  per  second. 

The  relative  proportion  of  air  to  be  distributed  among  any  given 
number  of  splite  will  depend  greatly  on  the  amount  of  natural  gases 
given  off,  apart  from  the  actual  quantity  required  for  men  and 
animals,  the  burning  of  lamps  and  the  blasting  of  explosives,  so  that 
in  distributing  a  current  it  is  best  to  divide  it  according  to  local 
circumstances ;  t.e.  the  section  giving  off  the  most  gas  should  get  the 
largest  supply  of  air.  The  average  quantity  allowed  by  some 
authorities  for  mines  free  from  fire-damp  is  1 50  to  200  cub.  ft.  per 
minute  per  man  and  boy,  and  three  to  six  times  these  quantities  for 
each  horse  employed  underground.  In  fiery  collieries  200  to  350 
cub.  ft.  per  minute  per  man  and  boy  ought  to  be  allowed,  and  an 
additional  quantity  for  *  scale,'  as  a  certain  proportion  never  reaches 
the  working  faces,  being  lost  by  leakage  through  defective  stoppings, 
bratticing,  and  screens.     The  above  quantities  are  only  approximate. 

For  a  fiery  mine  employing  200  men  and  20  horses,  the  quantity  required 
would  be : — 

men  200  x  360  =70,000  cub.  ft. 
horses  20  x  2100= 42,000      „         =112,000  cub.  ft.  per  minute. 

Equal  Splits,  —  The  expression  '  two  equal  splits '  means  that  the  original 
single  air-current  has  been  divided  into  two  currents,  and  each  current  traversing 
an  airway  of  ficUf  the  original  length,  but  both  with  the  same  area  as  the  origincu 
one.  '  Equal  splitting  *  is  more  of  a  theoretical  than  a  practical  expression,  for  to 
split  an  air  current  into  two  or  more  equal  volumes  can  rarely  be  carried  out  in 
practice,  although  in  some  cases  it  may  approximately  be  done. 

When  the  original  single  current  is  divided  into  two  equal  splits,  they  may  be 
considered  as  one  current  with  double  the  area,  but  with  the  same  rubbing  surface  ; 
likewise,  when  divided  into  three  equal  splits,  they  may  be  considered  as  one  with 
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three  times  the  original  area  bat  with  the  name  rubbing  snrfkoe.     This  may  be 
illustrated  as  follows : — 


Area. 

Rubbing  Surface. 

Original  airway, . 

60  sq.  ft 

160,000   sq.  fL 

Two  equal  splits, 

/   50      ., 
I    50      „ 

100      „ 

80,000 
80,000 

160,000 

Three  equal  splits, 

I    50      „ 
50      .. 

f    50      ,, 

63,338 -8    „ 
68,833 -8    „ 
63,383-8    „ 

m      „ 

160,000 

Erample,— If  the  total  quantity  of  air  passing  round  the  workings  of  a  mine  is 
20,000  cub.  ft.  per  minute  when  the  size  of  the  airway  is  8  ft  x  5  ft  and  2600  ft 
long  ;  what  quantity  will  circulate  if  the  current  is  divided  into  2,  3,  and  4  equal 
splits ! 

First  find  the  ventilating  pressure  required  to  circulate  the  original  quantity 
through  the  given  airway,  by  the  formula 

/  20,000  \9 

a  40  r        n 

To  find  quantity  with  new  area,  «?=  .  /  "^  ^  ^  ^"^  ^»  *  ^^^  *  •'^  ^® 

in  each  instance,  therefore  the  quantity  passing  in  two  equal  splits  will  be  as 
\/«i  X  a,  :  iJcL^  X  a,  :  :  Q  :  ar 

N/8bx80 

.-.  ac  =  20,000^---—- 

V40  X  40 

=  56,582  cub.  ft  per  minute. 

The  same  result  approximately  may  be  arrived  at  by  simply  taking  the  number 

n,  of  splits,  thus  Vl  x  1  :  V2  x  2  :  :  20,000  :  a;  _ 

and  J- = 20,000  ^'^^ 

Wl 
=  20,000x1-4142 
=  56,668  cub.  ft  _ 

For  three  equal  splits  the  quantity  a;  =  20,000  -^?  =  103,920  cub.  ft 
and  for  four  equal  splits  the  quantity  a; =20,000  ^^  =  160,000  cub.  ft 

Uneq^val  SpliUing. — This  expression  is  used  when  an  air  current  is  split  up  into 
a  number  of  separate  currents  each  of  which  traverses  an  airway  of  diHerent 
dimensions  and  therefore  meets  with  a  varying  amount  of  resistance. 

If  there  are  a  number  of  splits  of  unequal  area,  subject  to  a  common  pressore, 
the  quantities  of  air  that  will  pass  in  each  are  in  proportion  to 

a  V    S 
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where  R  =:  relative  auAntity  of  air  passing  into  each  airway. 

5= total  ruboing  surface  in  sq.  ft.  of  each  airway, 
a = area  of  each  airway  in  sq.  ft. 

Example. --An  airway  7  ft.  x  9  ft.  x  1200  ft ,  through  which  80,000  cub.  ft.  per 
minute  is  (lassing,  is  divided  into  three  unequal  splits  of  the  following  dimensions : 
first  split,  6  ft.  X  7  ft  X 1200  ft  ;  second  split,  6  ft  x  6  ft  x  900  ft  ;  third  split, 
6  ft.  X  4  ft  X  840  ft  With  the  same  total  volume,  what  quantity  will  pass  in 
each  airway  t 

Let  Bi,  Kg,  and  R3  denote  the  relative  quantities  going  into  each  airway,  then 

by  the  formula  R=W-^, 

p  ^     /"jfL'Tl  =     /7^'  ^^®  =  1  -64 
^     V  (26x1200)     V  31,900 


J,  _     /    (6x6)»    ^^Mg56^...,y 
^"V  (24x900)  ""V  21.600 

^     V  (20x840)  "V  16,800 


These  relative  quantities  show  that  for  every  1  "54  cub.  ft.  going  into  the  first 
split,  1  '47  cub.  ft.  will  be  going  into  the  second,  and  0*90  cub.  ft.  goina  into  the 
third  split 

Let  the  total  relative  quantity  be  denoted  by  R4, 

then  R4=  Ri   +  Rq  +  R3 

=  1-54 +  1-47 +  0-90 
=  3-91 
The  total  volume  x^  going  into  the  first  split  will  be  as 
R4  :   Ri     :  :        Q     :  ar^ 
3-91  :1*54  :  :  80,000  :  x^ 

,  =  «Q'QQQ^y^^=31,508cub.  ft.  per  minute. 

For  second  split 

.  ^^80,000  X 1  '^7^30^07672  cub.  ft  per  minute. 
3*91 

For  third  split 

3-91  :0'90  I  :  80,000  :  r^ 

...  ^80,000x0-90^^3^^^  ^^b.  ft  per  minute. 
'  3-91 

31,608  +  30,076  +  18,416=80,000  cub.  ft 
The  relative  pressure  or  power  required  to  pass  the  same  Quantity  of  air 
through  airways  of  varying  area  and  length  may  he  found  by  the  formal » 


^"         3-91 


3*91  : 1-47  :  :  80,000  !  », 


^\a)  orSl-^J    where 


A  -  area  of  roadways  in  sq.  ft.        S = Total  rubbing  surface  in  sq.  ft. 
rt=  ,,  „  R  =  Relative  quantity. 
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IiiBtraments  used  at  Collieries. — Thermwneter. — A  thermometer 
consists  of  a  closed  glass  tube,  with  a  capillary  bore  in  the  upper 
part,  and  a  bulb  below  containing  mercuiy  or  spirits  of  wine,  and 
provided  with  a  graduated  scale  having  two  fixed  points,  viz.,  freeziog 
point  and  boiling  point.  There  are  three  different  kinds  of  thenno> 
metric  scale  adopted  for  recording  the  tempera- 
ture, viz.,  the  Fahrenheit,  Centigrade,  and 
R^umur. 

R^umur  divided  the  space  between  the 
freezing  and  boiling  points  into  80  equal  parts, 
but  there  is  no  good  reason  why  he  should  have 
preferred  80  over  any  other  whole  number. 
This  scale  is  much  used  in  Italy,  Russia,  and 
some  parts  of  Germany.  Celsius,  a  Swede, 
divided  his  thermometer  scale  into  100  equal 
parts  between  the  boiling  and  freezing  points : 
his  scale  is  known  as  the  Centigrade,  and  it  is 
used  in  France  and  other  countries  of  Europe, 
and  is  also  being  largely  used  in  Britain  amcmg 
scienti6c  men. 

In  Fahrenheit's  scale  the  space  between  freez- 
ing and  boiling  points  is  divided  into  180  equal 
parts,  and  he  fixed  his  freezing  point  32*  above 
zero.  This  scale  is  the  one  most  commonly 
used  in  Britain. 

By  the  use  of  this  instrument  we  are  able  to 
measure  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  work- 
ings, or  note  the  difference  in  temperature 
between  the  air  in  the  up-cast  and  down-cast 
shafts. 

The  Barometer  is  an  instrument  used  for 
measuring  the  pressure  of  air.  Its  construction 
is  as  follows :  A  glass  tube  36  in.  long,  closed  at 
one  end,  is  filled  with  mercury  and  reversed,  the 
open  end  being  temporarily  closed  until  it  is 
placed  so  that  it  shall  project  below  the  surface 
of  a  bath  of  mercury  contained  in  a  reservoir. 
The  barometer  has  a  scale  fixed  to  it,  and  also  a 
sliding  vernier,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be 
read  to  the  one-hundredth  part  of  an  inch. 
Each  inch  on  the  scale  is  divided  into  tenths,  and  the  divisions  on 
the  vernier  are  one  less  than  the  number  on  a  corresponding  length 
on  the  barometer  scale. 

A  barometer  is  of  great  use  at  collieries,  as  it  shows  the  changes 
in  atmospheric  pressure.  With  a  low  barometer  the  gas  issues  more 
freely  from  the  coal,  and  if  there  is  any  gas  lying  in  the  waste  it 
will  soon  find  its  way  into  the  working  places,  owing  to  the  reduced 
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pressure.     It  is  important,  therefore,  to  note  the  rise  or  fall  of  the 
mercury  daily  in  connection  with  fiery  collieries. 

By  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  every  mine  must  be  provided 
with  a  barometer  and  a  thermometer.  The  reading  of  the  former 
should  be  noted  at  least  once  a  day,  especially  by  the  firemen  before 
going  down  to  inspect  the  workings  in  the  morning. 

Water-Gauge, — A  current  of  air  exerts  a  certain  pressure  during  its 
passage  from   one  point  to  another, 
which  pressure  is  usually  measured  by 
a  water-gauge  (fig.  438). 

The  construction  of  this  instrument 
is  very  simple.  It  consists  of  a  glass 
U-tube,  of  ^  in.  to  1  in.  in  diameter, 
to  which  a  sliding  scale  divided  into 
inches  and  tenths  is  attached.  One 
of  the  ends  is  fitted  with  a  tube  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  limb,  which  can 
pass  into  the  intake  through  a  screen, 
while  the  other  end  is  connected  with 
the  return  current.  If  there  is  any 
difierence  in  the  pressure  between  the 
two  currents  the  water  level  in  the 
two  limbs  of  the  gauge  will  vary. 
As  1  cub.  ft.  of  water  weighs  62*5 
lbs.,  a  cub.  in.  will  weigh  036  lb. 
In  a  tube  of  I  in.  sectional  area,  a 
difference  of  level  of  1  in.  will  repre- 
sent a  wind  pressure  equal  to  the 
weight  of  1  cub.  in.,  and,  pari 
passu,  to  '036  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  or 
•036x144  =  5-2  lbs,  (approximately) 
per  sq.  ft. 

The  water-gauge  thus  acts  as  a 
check  (though  not  altogether  a  very 
reliable  one)  on  the  state  of  the 
underground  airways.  If  the  latter 
remain  in  the  same  condition  for  some 
time,  and   the   ventilating   power  is 

neither  increased  nor  decreased,  then  ^^^"  438.— Water-gauge, 

under    ordinary    circumstances     the 

height  of  the  water-gauge  should  not  vary.  If  the  difference  in 
level  is  very  much  greater  than  usual,  it  will  probably  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  air  is  not  taking  its  usual  course,  owing  to  some 
doors  being  open  in  the  main  airways,  by  which  the  air  will  be  going 
direct  from  the  down-cast  to  the  up-cast  without  ventilating  the 
workings.  If  the  water-gauge  is  to  be  of  any  use  at  all,  it  ought 
to  be  placed  as  far  back  from  the  fan  as  possible,  otherwise  it  will  be 
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impossible  to  get  correct  results,  owing  to  the  abnormal  condition  of 
the  air  close  to  the  fan. 

Hygrometer. — The  amomit  of  moisture  in  the  air  can  be  ascertained 
by  the  use  of  the  instrument  known  as  the  hygrometer.     It  consists 
of  two  thermometers  (fig.  439)  mounted  at  a  short  distance  from  each 
other,  the  bulb  of  one  being  covered  with  muslin,  which  is  kept  moist 
by  means  of  a  cotton  wick  dipping  into  a  vessel  of  water.     The  evapo- 
ration which  takes  place  from  the  moistened  bulb  produces  a  depres- 
sion of  temperature,  so  that  this  thermometer  gives  a  lower  reading 
than  the  other  by  an  amount  which  increases  with  the  moisture  of 
the  air.     The  instnmient  must  be  mounted 
in  such   a   way  that  the  air   can  circulate 
freely  roimd  the  wet  bulb. 

By  means  of  a  formula,*  the  tension  due 
to  the  vapour  of  water  in  the  air  is  calculated 
from  the  readings  of  the  two  thermometers. 
Tables  have  also  been  constructed,  by  means 
of  which  the  degree  of  saturation  can  l»e 
calculated. 

Anemometers. — To  determine  the  velocity 
of  the  air  passing  in  imderground  workings, 
it  is  the  common  practice  to  use  the  instru- 
ment  called   the  anemometer.      It  is  con- 
structed somewhat  like  a  small  fan,  with  a 
number  of  blades  or  vanes  fixed  obliquely  to 
the   axis  (see   figs.    440,  441);    when  these 
vanes  are  rotat^  a  clockwork  gearing  con- 
nected to  the  axis,  which  actuates  the  pointers 
on  the  dial  of  the  instrument^  records,  by 
means  of  a  scale,  the  velocity  in  feet  at  which 
the  air  is  travelling.      In   determining  the 
quantity  of  air  passing,  the  pointers  are  first 
brought  to  zero,  and  the  anemometer  is  held 
out  at  arm's  length  in  the  air  passage  for  a 
Fig.  439.— Hygrometer.       measured   period    of  time,  and  a  reading  is 
taken,  the  hundreds  being  read  off  the  small 
pointer,  and  the  odd  feet  read  ofl*  the  large  one.     The  sectional  area  of 
the  passage  is  carefully  calculated,  and   the   total   quantity  of  air 
passing  can  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  velocity  per  minute  by 
the  area  in  sq.  ft. 

Goal-Dust  and  Methods  of  dealing  with  it. — That  coal-dust  is  an 
important  element  in  connection  with  explosions  in  underground 
workings  seems  to  be  full}'  recognised  by  all  or  nearly  all  connected 
with  mining  operations.  It  is  many  years  since  this  fact  was  first 
pointed  out  and  experiments  made  by  two  eminent  authorities, 
Faraday  and  Lyell.  It  is  over  fifty  years  ago  since  these  distin- 
*  See  Deschaners  Natural  Philosophy,  p.  898. 
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guished  meii  first  gave  their  opinion  on  this  much-debated  question, 
but  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  subject.  To  Mr  William  Galloway  and  the  late  Sir  Frederick 
Abel  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  the  information  we  possess  on  the 
subject.  These  two  authorities  studied  the  question  very  closely  for 
years,  and  after  many  careful  and  comprehensive  experiments,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  "  coal-dust  is  highly  dangerous  under  certain 
conditions."  Others  have  entered  the  field  of  investigation,  and  the 
resiUts  have  placed  beyond  doubt  the  statement  that  coal-dust,  rather 
than  fire-damp,  plays  the  most  important  part  in  many  colliery 
explosions. 

There  are  two  theories  held  by  mining  authorities  regarding  the 
action  of  coal-dust  in  colliery  explosions,  one  being  that  coal-dust 
alone  will  cause  an  explosion  without  any  fire-damp  being  present  in 


Fios.  440,  441. — Anemometer. 

the  air,  and  the  other,  that  before  coal-dust  becomes  really  dangerous 
a  certain  percentage  of  fire-damp  must  be  present  in  the  air. 

We  may  here  quote  briefly  the  opinion  of  different  authorities  who 
were  commissioned  to  make  inquiry  on  the  subject.  MM.  Mallard  and 
Le  Chatelier  of  the  French  Fire-damp  Commission  of  1882  rejected 
the  theory  that  coal-dust  alone  would  cause  any  serious  danger,  or 
that  any  colliery  explosion  of  importance  could  be  attributed,  with 
any  probability  of  authenticity,  to  the  action  of  coal-dust. 

The  Prussian  Fire-damp  Conmiission  in  1887  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  presence  of  coal-dust  in  the  complete  absence  of  fire- 
damp gave  rise  generally  to  an  elongation  or  propagation  of  the  flame 
projected  by  a  blown-out  shot  of  limited  extent,  however  far  the 
deposits  of  dust  may  extend  in  the  mine  roads,  but  that  there  were 
certain  descriptions  of  coal-dust  which,  if  ignited  by  a  blown-out  shot, 
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would  not  only  continue  to  cany  on  the  flame,  even  to  distances 
much  beyond  the  confiueB  of  the  dust  deposits,  but  would  also,  in  the 
entire  absence  of  flre-damp,  give  rise  to  explosive  results,  which,  in 
character  and  efiects,  were  similar  to  those  produced  with  some  other 
dusts  in  air  containing  7  per  cent  of  fire-damp.* 

The  Austrian  Fire-damp  Commission  in  1891,  after  making  a  Large 
number  of  experiments  with  different  coal-dusts,  found  that,  in  the 
absence  of  fire^lamp,  nearly  all  kinds  of  coal-dust  could  be  ignited  by 
a  3^oz.  dynamite  cartridge  exploded  in  an  unconfined  space,  while 
many  dusts  which  were  notoriously  regarded  as  dangerous  proved  less 
inflammable  than  others  which  had  been  regarded  as  comparatively 
innocent,  the  fineness  of  the  dust  greatly  increasing  the  liability  to 
ignition. 

The  Royal  C!ommission  on  Accidents  in  Mines,  in  their  report  of 
1886,  were  satisfied  that  "a  blown-out  shot  in  working-places  wkere 
highly  inflammable  cocd-dugt  exists  in  great  abundance,  niay,  even  in  the 
entire  absence  of  fire-damp,  possibly  give  rise  to  a  violent  explosion, 
or  may,  at  any  rate,  be  followed  by  the  propagation  of  flame  through 
very  considerable  areas,  and  even  by  the  communication  of  flame 
to  distant  parts  of  the  workings  where  explosive  gas-mixtures  or  dust 
deposits  in  association  with  non-explosive  gas-mixtures  exist/' 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Explosions  from  coal-dust  in  mines  issued 
a  further  report  in  1894,  in  which  they  came  to  the  following  con- 
clusions : — 

(1)  The  danger  of  explosion  in  a  mine  in  which  gas  exists,  even  in  very  small 

quantities^  is  greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of  coal-dust. 

(2)  A    gas  explosion  in  a  fiery  mine  may  be  intensified  and  carried  on 

indefinitely  by  coal-dust  raised  by  the  explosion  itself. 

(3)  Coal-dust  alone,   without  the  presence  of  any  gas  at  all,  may  cause  a 

dangerous  explosion  if  ignited  by  a  blown -out  shot  or  other  violent 
inflammation.  To  produce  such  a  result,  however,  the  conditions  must 
be  excei)tional,  and  are  only  likely  to  occur  on  rare  occasions. 

(4)  Different  austs  are  inflammable,  and  consequently  dangerous,  in  varying 

degrees,  but  it  cannot  be  said  with  absolute  certainty  that  any  dust  is 
entirely  free  from  risk. 

(5)  There  appears  to  be  no  probability  that  a  dangerous  explosion  of  coal-dust 

alone  could  ever  be  produced  m  a  mine  by  a  naked  light  or  ordinary 
flame. 

Sir  Frederick  Abel  states  that  it  requires  2  to  2|  per  cent,  of  fire- 
damp, added  to  a  mixture  of  coal-dust  and  air,  to  make  it  explosive, 
while  Mr  William  Galloway  says  that  1  per  cent,  of  fire-damp  in  a 
mixture  of  fine  coal-dust  and  air  is  sufficient  to  form  an  explosive 
mixture,  the  quantity  of  dust  constituting  a  danger  being  1  lb.  to 
160  cub.  ft.  of  air. 

These  authorities  have  been  quoted  to  show  the  difference  of 
opinion  that  exists  in  regard  to  this  important  matter.  Since  these 
reports  were  issued,  conclusive  evidence  has  been  forthcoming  that  an 

*  Final  lUport  of  the  EnglUh  Commission  on  Accidents  in  Mines,  1886. 
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exploeion  may  take  place  through  the  agency  of  coal-dust  alone,  as 
such  au  explosion,  attended  with  loss  of  life,  actually  took  place  at 
Camerton  Colliery  in  Somersetshire,  where  fire-damp  was  not  known 
to  have  been  present  prior  to  the  explosion.  In  this  instance  it  was 
clearly  proved  that  the  explosion  was  caused  by  a  blown-out  shot 
fired  by  two  men  who  were  repairing  on  the  main  haulage  road,  which 
was  dusty. 

At  the  West  Riding  Colliery  in  Yorkshire  an  explosion  took  place 
which  was  proved,  after  careful  inquiry,  to  have  been  caused  by  coal- 
dust  alone,  ignited  by  a  blown-out  shot. 

Before  an  explosion  can  take  place,  certain  conditions,  which  are 
fortunately  of  rare  occurrence  in  mines,  must  be  fulfilled.*  There 
must  be  sufficient  surplus  power  in  the  shot  to  stir  up  the  dust  and 
to  produce  sufficient  compression  of  the  air.  The  dust  must  be  very 
fine  and  dry ;  the  flame  from  the  explosive  must  be  one  of  very  high 
temperature  and  considerable  volvune.  Possibly  the  shape  of  the 
gallery,  the  relative  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  height  of  the 
barometer,  may  also  conduce  to  modify  or  intensify  the  effects.  From 
a  consideration  of  the  composition  of  coal-dust,  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
a  very  inflammable  substance.  Analyses  of  coal-dust  from  Ryhope 
Colliery  showed  on  an  average  21*17  per  cent,  of  combustible  gas. 
Dust  from  Brancepeth  Colliery,  t  however,  only  gave  0*76  per  cent, 
of  combustible  gas,  and  this  latter  dust  was,  notwithstanding  the 
small  percentage  of  combustible  gas  with  which  it  was  associated, 
very  sensitive  to  ignition. 

Coed-dust  is  prevalent  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  collieries, 
particularly  in  deep  and  dry  ones.  It  is  more  frequent  in  deep 
mines,  because  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  higher  in  such  mines 
than  in  shallow  ones,  and  the  air  being  warmer,  the  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  as  it  enters  the  workings,  is  absorbed  very  rapidly, 
causing  the  air  to  become  dry  and  favouring  the  formation  of  dust. 
Some  seams,  again,  produce  more  dust  than  others,  and  the  more 
friable  the  coal  the  more  dust  will  accumulate. 

FormcUion  of  Dud. — Coal-dust  is  most  plentiful  on  main  haulage 
roads,  and  is  found  settled  on  the  roof,  floor,  sides,  and  timbers.  The 
dust  is  formed,  and  accumulates  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Thus  the 
'backs'  or  cleavages  of  the  coal  are  usually  coated  with  a  fine, 
friable,  black  substance,  which  becomes  dust  when  the  coal  is  broken 
up  by  the  miner  at  the  face,  while  the  hewing  and  filling  of  the  coal 
also  contribute  largely  to  the  formation  of  dust.  The  breaking-off  of 
pieces  of  coal  from  the  sides  of  pillars  in  pillar  and  stall  working,  and 
the  falling  coal  from  tubs  during  haulage,  and  the  subsequent 
pulverisation  it  is  subjected  to  by  the  feet  of  men  and  horses,  and  by 
the  wheels  of  the  tubs  passing  along  the  roads  at  a  rapid  speed,  and 
the  descent  of  large  quantities  of  very  fine  dust  from  the  screens  on 

•  Trans.  Fed,  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  vii.  p.  60. 
t  Trans.  Fed.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  38-38. 
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the  surface  along  with  the  air  current  descending  the  down-cast  shaft, 
also  occasion  the  deposition  of  dust. 

Methods  of  dealing  with  Ckjoi-Dust. — Some  means  must  be  adopted 
to  deal  with  and  render  less  dangerous  these  accumulations  of  dust, 
especially  if  fire-damp  is  given  off,  and  shots  are  being  fired  in  the 
mine.  Coal-dust  may  be  dealt  with  by  different  methods,  such  as : — 
(a)  By  removing  it  altogether ;  {h)  damping  it  with  salt  or  other 
hygroscopic  substances ;  (c)  damping  it  with  water. 

Removing  the  dust  altogether  is  impracticable  in  most  collieries, 
on  account  of  the  time,  labour,  and  expense  it  would  involve.  The 
dust  that  adheres  to  the  sides,  roof,  and  timber  is  usually  the  most 
dangerous  because  of  its  fineness,  and  even  sweeping  with  a  brush 
would  not  wholly  remove  it.  Clearing  i>art  of  the  roadway,  if  this 
can  be  thoroughly  done,  and  keeping  it  clean  and  well  watered,  may 
have  some  effect  in  checking  the  course  of  the  flame  if  an  explosion 
should  occur. 

Damping  the  dust  with  salt  is  carried  out  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  is  found,  in  many  cases,  to  give  better  results  than  watering,  but 
is  much  more  expensive.  Salt  water  has  also  been  used  instead  of 
pure  water  and  gives  good  results,  as  it  keeps  the  dust  in  a  moist 
condition  longer,  and  also  tends  to  form  a  deposit  over  the  particles. 
Water  containing  clay  has  been  tried  in  preference  to  pure  water,  as 
it  has  a  binding  or  caking  action  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  salt 
water,  but  is  neither  so  easily  prepared  nor  used. 

Damping  by  water  is  the  method  that  is  conmionly  used  in  most 
collieries.  The  method  of  watering  may  be  either  by  watering-carts, 
by  automatic  watering-tanks,  or  by  pipes.  Sometimes  when  a  water- 
ing-cart is  used  it  is  provided  with  a  revolving  brusli,  driven  from 
the  axles,  which  sprays  the  water  all  roimd,  sprinkling  the  roof,  floor, 
and  sides,  and  is  much  more  effective  than  the  common  watering- 
cart  (see  fig.  442).  Automatic  tanks,  with  pumps  attached,  and 
worked  by  cranks  from  the  axle,  have  also  been  used.  Watering  by 
means  of  pipes  is,  however,  the  method  that  is  most  in  use,  and  is  no 
doubt  the  most  effective. 

A  simple  and  serviceable  arrangement  is  to  lead  a  line  of  pipes 
about  1^  in.  or  2  in.  diameter  along  the  side  of  the  road,  and  have 
taps  which  can  be  connected  to  a  rubber  hose  with  a  '  rose '  set  so  as 
to  allow  the  water  to  escape  in  a  spray,  placed  at  intervals  of  40  or 
50  ft.  The  rubber  hose  should  be  20  or  25  ft.  long,  so  that  a  length 
of  40  to  50  ft.  may  be  watered  each  time  it  is  connected  to  the 
water  pipes.  The  supply  of  water  is  usually  obtained  by  connecting 
the  pipes  to  the  pumping  set  in  the  shaft,  or  to  some  tank  placed  so 
as  to  afford  the  required  pressure. 

In  some  collieries  the  water  is  allowed  to  issue  from  small  jets  in 
the  form  of  very  fine  spray,  at  high  pressure,  in  the  intake  air 
currents,  and  is  carried  along  to  moisten  the  floor,  roof,  and  sides. 
This   method   has   the   further  advantage   of  keeping  the  air  cool, 
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and  does  not  injure  the  floor  so  much  as  watering  by  a  water-cart 
would  do. 

Water  combined  with  compressed  air  has  also  been  successfully 
employed  for  laying  the  dust,  and  is  also  effective  in  keeping  the 
air  cool.  What  is  known  as  Martin  and  Tumbull's  system,  which 
is  extensively  used  in  the  South  Wales  coal-field,  is  probably  the 
best  method  of  applying  compressed  air  and  water.  Where  com- 
pressed air  is  used  for  power  purposes  in  the  mine,  the  air  in  the 
spray-producer  is  taken  from  the  compressed  air  main  by  a  J-in. 
wrought-iron  tube  to  the  producer,  which  is  generally  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  the  roadway.  A  water  main  is  carried  parallel  with  the 
air  main,  and  from   it   to   the   same   producer  another   ^-in.    tube 


Fio.  442.— Water-cart 

conveys  the  water.  Immediately  before  entering  the  spray-producer 
the  air  and  water  pipes  are  united.  The  air  passes  through  a  conical 
nozzle,  whilst  the  water  issues  through  a  similar  orifice  around  the 
conical  water  nozzle,  where  they  are  united  in  one  stream. 

Fig.  443  sliows  the  arrangement  of  this  appliance  in  elevation. 
The  compressed  air  main  A,  and  the  water  main  pipe  B,  are  laid 
parallel  with  one  another,  preferably  at  one  side  of  the  road.  At 
Any  desired  intervals  in  these  mains,  branch  pipes  a  and  b  are  carried 
up  towards  the  roof.  By  these  pipes  the  compressed  air  and  water 
are  carried  into  the  delivery  pipe  C,  into  which  the  air  pipe  a 
extends  in  the  form  of  a  nozzle,  terminating  beyond  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  water  pipe  6,  with  the  coupling  c?,  as  shown  in  figure. 

The  air  and  water  are  discharged  into  the  mine  through  a  terminal 
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instrument  or  nozzle,  no  constructed  as  to  cause  the  issuing  com- 
pressed air  and  water  to  form  a  fine  spray  or  cloud  of  vapour. 
Another  convenient  form  of  spray-producer  is  composed  of  two  cup- 
shaped  members,  of  which  one  is  inverted  on  the  other.  This  cup  is 
connected  by  screw-threads  to  the  end  of  the  delivery  pipe,  into 
which   the  compressed  air  and  water  are  received  from  the  pipes. 


/ir=^° 


"frJ^    11*0^ 


Fig.  443. 


The  air  and  water  pass  by  the  orifices  into  the  cavity  formed  by  the 
cups.  Extending  downwards  from  the  top  cup  is  a  spindle,  the 
lower  end  of  which  is  furnished  with  screw-threads.  The  lower  cup 
fits  loosely  over  the  lower  end  of  the  spindle,  and  a  washer  is  inter- 
posed between  the  cup  and  a  shoulder  formed  on  the  spindle.  By  a 
nut  working  on  the  screwed  part  of  the  spindle,  the  cups  are  held 
towards  each  other,  and  the  degree  of  fineness  of  the  spray  is 
ovemed  by  the  extent  to  which  the  lower  cup  is  screwed  toimds. 
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the  upper  one.  The  degree  of  fineness  of  the  spray  escaping  between 
the  rims  of  the  cups  is  capable  of  the  nicest  adjustment,  and,  when 
required,  the  issue  of  the  spray  may  be  made  to  cease  by  forcing 
the  lower  cup  suflBciently  tight  against  the  upper  one.  With  this 
form  of  spray-producer  a  sufficiently  fine  spray  may  be  obtained 
when  water  alone  is  used.  Another  form  of  spray-producer  consists 
of  a  pipe,  the  end  of  which  is  flattened  so  as  to  present  a  narrow 
slit  or  orifice  for  the  issue  of  the  compressed  air  and  water.  The 
pressure  of  the  water  is  in  excess  of  that  of  the  compressed  air,  and 
the  supply  of  each  is  controlled  by  taps  situated  in  the  branch 
pipes.  In  the  event  of  a  cessation  of  the  supply  of  compressed  air, 
the  water  is  prevented  by  a  valve  from  passing  into  the  main  pipe ; 
and  similarly,  should  an  accident  happen  to  the  water  main,  the 
compressed  air  is  prevented  by  a  valve  from  passing  into  it.  By 
this  system  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  spray  is  such  that  it  is 
carried  by  the  ventilating  current  in  the  mine  for  long  distances, 
and  effectually  cools  the  air  in  the  mine  and  damps  the  dust  lurking 
in  crevices  and  behind  the  timber,  as  well  as  on  the  roof,  floor,  and 
sides,  without  imnecessarily  wetting  the  roads,  which  so  often  causes 
creep  in  the  floor. 

From  investigations  made  in  Germany  on  the  subject  of  watering 
coal-dust,  it  would  seem  that  the  mere  spraying  of  the  dust,  while 
it  may  improve  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  underground  workings 
by  cooling  the  atmosphere,  would  not  greatly  diminish  the  risk  of 
fire-damp  explosions.  Samples  of  coal-dust  taken,  after  watering,  at 
Maybach  Colliery,  showed  2  05  to  3*65  per  cent,  of  water,  but  the 
researches  of  the  Prussian  Fire-damp  Commission  have  demonstrated 
that  the  explosive  properties  of  coal-dust  are  not  destroyed  until  it 
has  taken  up  50  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  water.  From  this  it  would 
seem  that  to  wholly  prevent  coal-dust  explosions  nothing  short  of 
systematic  and  thorough  watering  will  be  effective. 

Where  dust  is  present  in  dangerous  quantities,  and  especially  in 
fiery  collieries,  as  little  blasting  as  possible  should  be  allowed.  The 
explosive  used  should  be  of  the  non-flaming  type,  such  as  carbonite  or 
roburite,  and  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  (section  49,  10)  carried 
out  with  strict  observance.  Testing  the  return  air  with  some  lamp 
more  sensitive  than  the  ordinary  *  Davy '  lamp  should  also  be  a 
frequent  precaution  in  dusty  and  fiery  collieries.  In  collieries  where 
the  *Davy*  lamp  is  used  to  examine  the  workings  for  fire-damp, 
there  must  be  at  least  from  3  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent,  of  this  gas 
present  in  the  air  before  it  can  be  detected,  and,  as  has  already  been 
seen,  both  Mr  William  Galloway  and  Sir  Frederick  Abel  are  of  the 
opinion  that  1  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent,  of  fire-damp  present  in  the  air, 
and  coal-dust  plentiful  in  the  workings,  might  cause  a  disastrous 
explosion. 

Wherever  a  coal  seam  that  gives  off  fire-damp  to  any  extent  is 
worked,  the  air  in  the  workings  must  always  contain  a  greater  or  less 
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proportion  of  this  gas,  no  matter  how  efficient  the  ventilation  may 
be.  Special  precautions  should  always  be  taken  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  an  examination  made  with  a  Mueseler  lamp,  burning 
spirit,  or  some  other  good  fire-damp  detector. 

The  following  problems  are  given  to  further  illustrate  the  application  of  some 
of  the  formulae  given  in  the  foregoing  chapter  on  ventilation  : — 

Example.  —  Two  airways,  one  10  ft.  x  5  ft.  x  800  fins,  long,  and  the  other 
4  ft  X  6  ft.  X  500  fms.  long,  circulate  a  total  quantity  of  30,000  cub.  ft.  per 
minute.  What  quantity  of  air  would  at  a  pressure  of  1  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  at  the 
down-cast  shaft  pass  into  each  under  the  same  conditions  ! 

Let  the  10  ft  x  5  ft.  airway  be  designated  x  and  the  other  y. 


PA=^, 


In  the  case  of  a;  _ 

PA  =  KSi^  '''^""KS^ 

1  x  60  =  -01  X  30  X 1800  x  v«  1  x  24  =  01  x  20  x  3000  x  t^. 

1  =  108  v*  l=26tr« 


.*.  i^=j^,  andi;=  V0925=-390         .".  ^=25  and  i;=V'04=*200 

Now  V  =  -390  X  1000  =  390  ft  per  minute  V=  -200  x  1000=200  ft.  per  minnte 

And  Q=VxA=390x  60  =  19,500  cub.  ft  Q  =  VxA=200x  24=4800  cub.  ft 
per  minute  per  minute 

(Quantity  of  air  circulating  in  x).  (Quantity  circulating  in  y). 

.-.  ic  +  y  =  19500 +  4800  =  24300  cub.  ft 

circulating  with  a  pressure  of  1  lb. 

But  the  total  quantity  circulating  in  both  airways  was  30,000  cub,  ft  per 
minute. 

.'.(by  proportion)  24,300  :  30,000  :  :  4800  :  y 

and  y=??'M^i?255926-92  cub.  ft  per  minute, 

and  30,000  -  6926 '92 =24,074  08  cub.  ft  per  minute = quantity  ^lassed  by  «. 

Example, — If  two  airways  of  the  same  area  pass  a  total  quantity  of  air  equal  to 
10,000  cub.  ft  per  minute,  subject  to  the  same  pressure  in  each  case,  the  resist- 
ance in  the  airways  being  in  the  proportion  6  to  1,  what  proportion  would  each 
airway  pass  respectively  t 

This  problem  may  be  worked  out  in  same  way  as  the  preceding 
one,  or  by  the  formula  represented. 

R=  ^-^,  where  R  is  the  relative  quantity  going  into  each. 

Let  the  two  airways  be  represented  by  x  and  y,  and  let  A  equal  1  in  both  caae& 

Then  R  =  \/-^  =  \/-t-  =  ^  =  relative  quantity  in  ar, 

and  R= Y^-—  =  '447 = relative  quantity  in  y. 

The  actual  quantities  passing  into  x  and  y  will  therefore  be  found  by  pro> 
portion, 

thus  1-447  ;  -447  :  :  10000  :  y=  "*^^,'^^\^'^?!^  =  3089-15  cub.  ft  per  minute, 

1  '44/ 

and  a; =10, 000 -3089*1 5  =  6910 '86  cub.  ft.  per  minute. 
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Example, — Find  the  total  quantity  of  air  per  minute  passing  in  an  airway 
10  ft.  X  7  ft.  X  2000  ft.,  at  a  pressure  of  8*5  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

Here  P=8-5  lbs.  ;  A  =  70  sq.  ft.  ;  Per  =  34  ;  8  =  34x2000  ;  «^  =  (,qqq     .) 

8-5  X  70=  -01  X  84  x  2000  x  v^ 

595  =  680tJ» 

695  - 

.'.  t^=e80»  *nd'^=\/ '8750  ='9364, 

and  Q  the  total  quantity  =  '9354  x  1000  x  70  =  66,478  cub.  ft  per  minute. 

ExaHiple, — If  the  quantity  of  air  passing  rotmd  a  mine  is  10,000  cub.  ft  per 
minute  before  splitting,  when  the  size  of  airway  is  6  ft  x  6  ft  x  1200  ft.  long, 
what  quantity  will  circulate  if  the  current  is  split  respectively  into  two,  tliree, 
and  four  equal  parts,  the  pressure  and  other  conditions  remaining  the  same  1 

Here  the  pressure  and  rubbing  surface  will  be  the  same  in  each  case,  therefore 
the  quantity  will  vary  as  \/k^  or  Qn= V^  x  «  x  Q. 

(1)  Qni  =  v'2  X  2  X  10,000=28,280  cub.  ft  in  two  equal  splits. 

(2)  Qi4=\/3  X  3  X  10,000  =  61,930  cub.  ft.  in  three  equal  splits. 

(3)  0%= V4  X  4  X  10,000=80,000  cub.  ft  in  four  equal  splits. 

Example, — ^A  down-cast  shaft,  14  ft  diameter  and  at  a  temperature  of  60*"  F., 
passes  121,000  cub.  ft  per  minute.  What  size  of  shaft  would  the  up-cast  require 
to  be,  if  the  velocity  of  air  current  in  both  shafts  is  to  be  equal,  supposing  the 
temperature  in  the  up-cast  is  100°  F.  t 

Velocity  in  down-cast=^  =4^1^^-  =  786*1  ft  per  minute. 

A.       14    X    /o04 

Increase  of  volume  in  up.cast=^  ^~=— '-^^^  =  18,180-82  cub.  ft 

4u9  45" 

.-.  total  volume  in  up.cast= 121,000 +  13,180-82  =  184,180*82  cub.  ft 

and  area  of  up.cast=-|-=^'^^-^  =  170-69  sq.  ft 

.-.  diameterof  up.cast=A  A^^-- =1474  ft. 

Example, — ^Two  shafts,  each  15  ft  x  5  ft  x  100  fma.  deep,  are  connected  by 
a  drift  11  ft  x  5  ft  x  400, yds.  long,  the  quantity  of  air  passing  being  30,000 
cub.  ft  per  minute.  Find  the  quantity  that  would  pass  if  another  drift  were  added 
11  ft  x  5  ft  X  400  yds.  long,  (1)  with  same  pressure,  (2)  with  same  horse-power? 

(1)  The  pressure  required  will  be  the  same  for  each  shaft 

NowPxA=KxSxv2 

.^Pxl5x6=•01x40x600xfJ^•fAV 
\76xl000/ 

.  •.  P=  -01  X  8  X  40  X  (-|- y=  '51  lb.  i)er  sq.  ft 

and  the  pressure  in  each  shaft  =  '51  x  2  =  1*02  lbs. 

(2)  Find  pressure  in  drift      Px55  =  -01  x32x  1200x/'^^»^^^  V 

P  X 11  X  121  =  -01  X  32  X  240  x  36 


p^-01x32x240x36^2-07  1bs.per8q.  ft 
11  X  121 
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If  another  drift  of  the  same  size  were  added,  the  velocity  would  be  haired,  and 

2  "07 
therefore  would  only  require  i  the  pressure  and  -—  =*517  lb.  to  pass  15,000 

cub.  ft.  in  each  airway. 

Pressure  in  shaft  and  drift  before  splitting = 2  -07  x  1  -02 = 3  -09  lbs. 
, ,      after  adding  an  additional  airway  =  1  -02  x-517  =  1  '587  lbs. 
Now  quantity  oo  Vp^e^ure.     .'.  \/l*587  :   ^8*09  :  :  80,000  cub.  ft;. 
.-.  1-23  :  175  :  :  30,000  :  x 

and  0?=*,^    *   =42, 482-92  cub.  ft.  per  minute  (when  the  second  drift   is 

1-28  *  ^  ^ 

added). 

H.P.  befoie  adding  airway=??.|^^=2-8 

„    after        „  ..      ='''''r^^^^^^ 

"  "  38,000 

Example, — If  the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  up-cast  and  down-cast 
shafts  is  increased  four  times,  how  is  the  pressure  and  quantity  altered  I 

(1)  The  pressure  varies  as  the  difference  of  temperature  lietween  the  up-cmst 
and  down -cast,  so  if  the  latter  increases  four  times,  the  pressure  will  also  be  in- 
crease four  times. 

(2)  The  quantity  varies  as  /^^difference  of  temperature  between  the  two  shafts. 
Therefore  increasing  the  temperature  four  times  increases  the  quantity  by  the 
V4  =  twice. 
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OHAPTEE  XIV. 

SAFETY  LAMPS. 

It  is  now  over  eighty  years  since  Sir  Humphry  Davy  crowued  his 
long  and  patient  researches  by  the  invention  of  his  safety  lamp,  au 
event  which  marked  a  new  epoch  in  coal-mining.  Before  Davy's 
time  the  miner  had  to  rely  on  very  insecure  methods  for  detecting  or 
for  working  in  the  presence  of  fire-damp.  At  tlie  beginning  of  this 
century  Spedding's  steel  mill  was  the  only  apparatus  which  enabled 
him  to  continue  his  work  in  the  presence  of  small  accumulations  of 
gas.  By  this  machine,  which  was  soon  demonstrated  to  be  unsafe, 
and  which  was  the  cause  of  numberless  explosions,  the  miner  was  en- 
abled to  work  by  the  faint  light  of  an  intermittent  spark  resulting 
from  the  contact  of  a  piece  of  flint  with  a  revolving  steel  disc. 

Suice  the  introduction  of  the  Davy  lamp,  large  numbers  of  other 
safety  lamps  have  been  patented,  but  all  are  on  practically  the  same 
principle  as  Sir  Humphry  Davy's,  although  some  are,  of  course,  a 
great  improvement  on  the  original,  both  as  regards  safety  and  lighting 
power. 

Definition. — "  Safety  lamps  are  contrivances  by  which  a  light,  sur- 
rounded by  an  explosive  mixture  of  fire-damp  and  air,  may  be  main- 
tained in  lamps  without  communicating  flame  to  the  outside  atmos- 
phere." As  at  present  constructed,  they  depend  upon  the  fact  that 
flame,  when  brought  in  contact  with  wire  gauze  of  certain  degrees 
of  fineness,  cannot  pass  through  it,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  heat  is  conducted  away,  so  that  it  cannot  be  communicated  to  the 
outside  atmosphere. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  first  demonstrated  this  by  some  experiments  he 
made  with  metallic  tubes.  He  found  that  it  was  easy  enough  to  effect 
an  explosion  of  fire-damp  and  air  in  a  wide  vessel,  but  that  it  was 
impossible  to  effect  it  in  a  narrow  metallic  tube. 

Metallic  tubes  of  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  1^  inches  long  pre- 
vented an  explosion,  and  this  phenomenon,  according  to  Davy,  probably 
depended  "  upon  the  heat  lost  during  the  explosion  in  contact  with 
so  great  a  cooling  siurfaoe,  which  brings  the  temperature  of  the  first 
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portions  exploded  below  that  recjuired  for  the  firing  of  the  other 
portions ;  and  it  has  been  already  shown  that  the  fire-damp  requires  a 
very  strong  heat  for  its  inflammation.  Mixture  of  the  gas  with  air 
I  found,  likewise,  would  not  explode  in  metallic  canals  or  troughs, 
when  their  diameter  was  1^  of  an  inch.,  and  their  depth  considerable  m 
proportion  to  their  diameter,  nor  could  explosions  be  made  to  pass 
through  such  canals.  Explosions,  likewise,  1  found  would  not  pass 
through  very  fine  wire  sieves  or  wire  gauze,"  Now  wire  gauze  is 
nothing  more  than  a  series  of  small  tubes,  having  very  small  diameters, 
and  of  very  short  lengths.  The  wire  gauze  mostly 
used  for  safety  lamps  has  784  apertures  to  the  sq.  in. 
Davy  Lamp. — This  lamp,  as  originally  con- 
structed, consisted  of  a  small  cylindrical  vessel  6  for 
holding  the  wick  and  oil,  provided  at  the  bottom  with 
a  pricker/  for  trimming  the  former,  and  surmounted 
by  a  cylinder  of  wire  gauze  a,  made  double  at  the  top, 
and  supported  by  small  iron  rods  c,  terminating  in  the 
cover  dy  to  which  is  attached  a  handle.  The  gauze 
cylinder  is  about  1^  in.  diameter,  and  7  in.  long, 
with  wires  about  ^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  having, 
as  already  stated,  about  784  openings  per  sq.  in., 
through  which  air  enters  to  keep  the  flame  burning 
freely.  If  a  certain  percentage  of  fire-damp  enters 
along  with  the  air,  the  mixture  will  ignite  and  fill 
the  space  inside  the  gauze  with  flame ;  but  as  soon 
as  this  flame  comes  into  contact  with  the  wire 
gauze,  it  is  immediately  cooled  down,  and  cannot 
pass  through  the  opening  unless  it  is  allowed 
to  bum  imtil  the  gauze  becomes  heated  to  a 
temperature,    when   the   flame   can    pass   through    to    the 


^^i^ 


Fio.  444.— Davy 
Lamp. 


certain 
outside. 

An  explosion  may  be  brought  about  by  a  *  Davy  '  lamp  in  several 
ways,  such  as : — 

By  allowing  gas  to  burn  inside  until  the  gauze  becomes  red  hot. 

By  allowing  a  strong  current  of  air  to  blow  against  the  lamp,  thus  fordug 

the  flame  through  the  gauze,  which  occurs  when  the  air  attains  a  veloci^ 

of  about  5  ft.  per  second. 
By  a  sudden  jerk  or  shock  to  the  lamp,  or  by  a  shock  due  to  heavy  blasting 

operations. 
By  the  miner  carelessly  damaging  hia  lamp  or  opening  it  in  the  presence  of 

an  explosive  mixture. 

The  great  disadvantage  of  the  *  Davy  *  lamp  is  the  very  poor  light 
that  it  gives,  ^  to  ijV  ^^  ^  candle  power  only. 

The  *  Davy '  lamp  in  its  original  form  is  little  used  now,  being 
unsafe  in  most  collieries,  where  the  air  now  travels  at  such  high 
velocities  round  the  workings. 

Clanny  Lamp, — This  lamp  is  similar  to  the  *  Davy  *  lamp  in  con- 
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Btmction,  but  has  a  glass  cylinder  a  instead  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
gauze,  which  enables  it  to  give  a  much  better  light,  and  to  be  more 
eaaOy  carried  in  an  air  current ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  causes  an 
explosion  more  readily,  owing  to  the  area  of  gauze  cylinder  being 
smaller  than  in  a  *  Davy.'  It  is  also  unsafe  in  a  very  strong  current 
of  air,  as  it  will  readily  pass  the  flame  when  the  air  is  travelling  at 
a  velocity  of  6  or  7  ft.  per  second.  This  lamp  is  not  now  used  unless 
it  has  an  additional  protection  in  the  shape  of  an  iron  shield  sur- 
rounding the  outside  of  the  gauze. 

Stephenson  Lamp, — The  essential  points  of  dissimilarity  between 
a  *  Davy  *  lamp  and  a  *  Stephenson '  lamp  are  that,  whereas  in  the 
former  the  flame  is  simply  surrounded  by  a  wire  gauze  through 


Fio.  445.— GUnny  Lamp. 


Fio.  446. — Stephenson  Lamp. 


which  the  air  passes,  in  the  latter  the  flame  is  surrounded  and  bums 
within  a  glass  cylinder  a,  covered  at  the  top  with  a  perforated  copper 
cap  5,  and  is  fed  by  air  passing  through  perforations  in  a  metal  ring 
c  at  the  bottom.  The  lamp  has  in  addition  the  wire  gauze  of  the 
'  Davy,'  and  if  the  glass  happens  to  get  broken  it  still  remains  safe. 

Like  the  *  Davy,'  the  *  Stephenson '  lamp  has  a  very  small  illum- 
inating power,  and  is  very  readily  extinguished,  but  is  very  much 
safer  than  the  former  in  air  currents,  as  it  will  not  *  pass '  the  flame 
until  the  velocity  of  the  air  reaches  8  to  10  ft.  per  second. 

This  lamp  is  now  little,  if  at  all,  used  in  flery  mines. 

Marsatd  Lamp. — The  'Marsaut'  lamp,  which  was  the  invention 
of  a  well-known  French  mining  engineer,  differs  very  little  from 
the  'Clanny'  lamp.     Instead   of  having   a  single   gauze   like   the 

27 
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'  Clanny,'  it  is  provided  with  two  or  three  gauzes  fitted  into  the  inside 
of  each  other,  which  tends  greatly  to  increase  the  safety  of  the  lamp. 

As  used  in  Britain  it  is  made  with  two  gauzes  only,  with  the 
addition  of  an  iron  shield  as  a  further  protection,  and  in  this  form 
it  is  a  very  safe  kind  of  lamp  for  use  in  fiery  mines. 

The  Marsaut  lamp  is  largely  used  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  has  much  to  recommend  it,  as  it  does  not  pass  the  flame 
until  a  very  high  velocity  of  air  current  is  reached,  and  it  has  the 
further  advantage  of  not  being  so  easily  extinguished  as  some  other 
forms  of  safety  lamps.  For  oncast  men  especially,  such  as  roadsmen, 
pony-drivers,  etc.,  the  Marsaut  is  to  be  recommended,  as  the  nature 
of  work  those  persons  are  engaged  in  varies  greatly  from  that  of 


Fio.  447 —Marsaut  Lamp.  Fio.  448.~Mueseler  Lamp. 

a  miner  working  at  the  coal-face,  where  a  lamp  is  used  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  being  in  most  cases  kept  perfectly  still  or 
at  most  moved  about  only  over  small  areas.  In  collieries  where 
there  is  only  a  small  amount  of  fire-damp  given  ofi^,  this  lamp  is 
often  used  without  the  outer  shield,  and  with  only  two  gauzes,  which 
makes  it  much  better  suited  for  underground  requirements,  as  the 
amount  of  light  given  out  is  much  increased  by  the  freer  supply  of 
air  that  the  flame  receives,  and  the  latter  is  not  so  easily  ex- 
tinguished as  when  the  shield  is  used. 

Mueseler  Lamp, — The  Mueseler  lamp  is  constructed  somewhat 
like  the  Marsaut.  It  has  the  glass  cylinder  round  the  flame  in 
the  same  way,  but  instead  of  having  two  or  three  gauzes  it  has  a 
single  gauze  only,  with  a  conical-shaped  metal  chimney  a  (fig.  448) 
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fitted  huride,  immediately  above  the  glass  cylinder,  to  which  it  is  fixed 
by  a  ring  of  gauze  h.  The  air  to  feed  the  flame  passes  first  through 
the  outer  gauze,  then  through  the  gauze  cap  between  the  metal 
chhuney  and  the  glass  to  the  flame,  and  the  products  of  combustion 
pass  up  the  metal  chimney  through  the  gauze  cylinder  and  into  the 
atmosphere.  The  metal  chimney  has  thus  a  double  purpose  to 
serve,  viz.,  to  create  a  strong  upward  draught  and  to  insure  the  inlet 
air  being  drawn  down  close  to  the  glass  to  keep  it  cool.  When  fire- 
damp is  suddenly  ignited  in  this  lamp  the  resulting  gases,  principally 
CO2,  fill  up  the  conical  chimney  and  speedily  extinguish  the  flame. 

The  great  drawback  to  this  lamp  is  the  readiness  with  which  the 
light  is  extinguished,  it  being  very  sensitive  to  the  least  shock  or  jerk, 
while,  if  held  slightly  out  of  the  perpendicular,  the  light  at  once  goes 
out  through  the  supply  of  air  being  cut  ofl;  Nevertheless,  it  is  exten- 
sively used  both  in  Britain  and  in  other  European  countries,  and  is 
both  good  and  safe  where  there  is  plenty  of  ventilation. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  on  Accidents  in  Mines  objected  to  this 
lamp  on  the  following  grounds : — 


SI)  It  is  very  easily  put  out. 
2)  Thei        


)  glass  is  easily  broken  by  a  blow,  by  the  flame  playing  on 
it,  or  by  cold  water  coming  in  contact  with  the  hot  glass. 

(3)  There  are  difficulties  in  getting  tight  joints  where  the  metal 

ring  and  glass  cylinder  meet. 

(4)  Difficulties  arise  from  combustion  with  a  tendency  to  smoke 

the  glass,  thus  lowering  the  illuminating  power. 

These  objections  might  also  be  urged  against  nearly  all  the  safety 
lamps  at  present  in  use. 

HepplewhUe-Oray  Lamp, — In  this  lamp  and  its  newer  modifications, 
the  construction  differs  somewhat  from  any  other  safety  lamp ;  the 
differences  consisting  chiefly  of  the  manner  the  air  is  admitted  to  feed 
the  flame,  and  also  in  the  shape  of  the  glass  cylinder  surrounding  the 
latter  (fig.  449). 

The  standards  for  supporting  the  lamp,  instead  of  being  solid,  as 
they  are  in  other  lamps,  are  made  of  tubes  down  which  the  air 
passes  to  an  annular  chamber,  situated  immediately  over  the  oil 
vessel,  and  protected  by  wire  gauze. 

In  the  form  in  which  this  lamp  is  now  made,  there  are  only  three 
inlet  tubes  instead  of  four  as  formerly,  one  of  the  tubes  being 
considerably  broader  than  the  others  and  acting  as  a  deflector. 

The  glass  surrounding  the  flame,  instead  of  being  cylindrical  in 
shape,  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  is  very  much  longer  than 
the  glass  of  an  ordinary  safety  lamp.  Imniediately  above  the  glass 
is  a  gauze,  also  of  conical  shape,  and  outside  that  a  cone  of  metal,  the 
whole  forming  a  very  strong  compact  lamp.  In  addition  it  is  fitted 
with  a  shut-off  arrangement,  so  that  the  air  can  be  admitted  either 
at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  tubes.  In  the  new  form  a  shield-plate 
a  a,  which  is  part  of  the  hood,  projects  over  and  completely  covers 
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the  top  of  the  inlet  tubes,  and  preTents  the  lamp  from  Lemg  ex- 
tmguished  as  readily  as  the  older  type.  The  air  passes  down  the 
tubes,  while  the  products  of  combustion  pass  upwards  and  out  into 
the  atmosphere  by  two  horizontal  rows  of  holes  6  ft,  in  the  hood  c 
To  facilitate  the  cleaning  of  the  lamp,  the  ring  securing  ihe  glass  is 
screwed  on  to  a  vertical  plate  d,  which  forms  the  air  inlet.  This 
arrangement  enables  the  whole  of  the  inside  to  be  quickly  and  easilj 
removed  when  the  lower  gauze  ring  is  unscrewed.  It  is  claimed 
for  this  lamp  that  it  gives  a  much  superior  light  to  any  other 
form,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  glass,  which  allows  the  rays  of  light 
to  be  projected  in  all  directions,  thus  permitting  the  roof  to  be 
examined  with  ease  without  tilting  the  lamp.  It  is  also  claimed 
for  it  that  very  small 
quantities  of  gas  can 
be  readily  detected 
by  its  means.  The 
author  has  had  little 
practical  experience  of 
this  lamp,  but  some 
time  ago  some  prac- 
tical firemen  and 
overmen,  who  were 
attending  a  class  in 
Lanarkshire  to  which 
he  was  lecturing, 
mostly  made,  under 
his  directions,  a  num- 
ber of  tests  with  the 
Gray  lamp,  and  at 
the  same  time  with 
Mueseler  and  Marsaut 
lamps;  and  reported    Fig.  449.— Hepplcwhite-  Fig460.— Wolf  Lamp, 

that  the  former  could  Gray  Lamp, 

be     used    to     detect 

small  quantities  of  gas  much  more  easily  and  quickly  than  either 
of  the  others.  The  only  objections  to  the  use  of  the  Gray  lamp 
are  its  weight  and  expensiveness,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  a  very  superior  lamp  for  use  underground.  It  is  very  safe 
in  every  respect  and  can  withstand  almost  any  current  of  air  met 
with  in  collieries,  having  been  tested  with  velocities  up  to  100  ft. 
per  second  without  passing  the  flame. 

Wolf  Safety  Lamp, — This  safety  lamp,  constructed  to  bum 
benzine,  is  very  largely  used  on  the  Continent.  It  is  somewhat 
similar  to  an  ordinary  Marsaut  lamp,  with  two  gauzes,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  corrugated  shield,  provided  with  apertiu-es,  which  is  said 
to  give  it  additional  safety  and  allows  of  its  burning  more  freely. 

It  is  nlso  provided  with   an  'igniter'  for  relighting  it  if   extin- 
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guishod,  without  rendering  it  necessary  to  unscrew  the  bottom  of 
the  lamp,  which  is  a  great  advantage.  The  fastening  is  secured  by 
a  magnetic  lock,  and  cannot  be  opened  without  the  aid  of  a  powerful 

magnet.  It  is  said  to  give  a 
much  better  light  than  an 
ordinary  safety  lamp  burning  oil, 
and  can  withstand  strong  air 
currents,  and  detect'  small  per- 
centages of  gas,  while  the  cost 
of  fuel  is  low  compared  with 
other  lamps. 

Wolf'Dahhnann  Lamp, — This 
may  be  said  to  be  an  improved 
Wolf  lamp.  In  it  the  air  is  con- 
ducted from  above  the  flame 
through  a  gauze  ring  1^  ins.  in 
height,  which  is  covered  by  a 
movable  brass  cylinder.  The  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  are  carried 
off  by  an  inner  brass  cylinder, 
at  the  top  of  which  is  fixed  a 
wider  cylinder  (see  fig.  445),  the 
latter  being  capped  with  wire 
gauze.  Inside  the  inner  brass 
cylinder  is  a  gauze  chimney,  so 
arranged  that  it  can  be  taken  out 
for  the  purposes  of  cleaning.  By 
means  of  this  simple  arrange- 
ment the  products  of  combustion 
rapidly  pass  off,  while  fresh  air 
enters  from  all  sides  through  the 
gauze  to  the  flame  without  becom- 
ing mixed  with  the  products  of 
combustion.  In  this  manner  a 
good  circulation  results,  which 
causes  the  flame  to  bum  steadily 
and  brightly,  while  it  is  easy  to 
light  the  lamp  while  locked  by 
means  of  the  igniter  which  v^ 
placed  within  it. 

*  Evan  Evan's  Lamp, — This  is  a 
bonneted  Clanny  lamp,  with  the 
bonnet,  which  extends  from  the 
flange  above  the  glass  to  the  dome 


Fio.  451.— Wolf-Dablmaiio  Lamp. 


of  the  lamp  case,  fixed  permanently.     The  air  is  admitted  through  a 

series  of  holes  in  the  horizontal  flange  above  the  glass.     The  products 

*  lUpOfi  o/Boyal  Chmmiirion  on  Accidents  in  Mines ^  p.  206. 
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of  oombustion  escape  through  a  series  of  holes  in  the  top  of  the 
bonnet  (see  fig.  452).  This  lamp  is  also  provided  with  an  automatic 
arrangement  for  closing  it  in  the  event  of  gas  becoming  ignited  in- 
side  the  gauze,  the  main  features  of  this  arrangement  being  as 
follows : — Within  the  bonnel  and  surrounding  the  gauze  are  two 
cylinders  of  the  same  height  closely  fitting  one  another.  The  inner 
cylinder  is  open  at  the  top  and  is  perforated  near  the  bottom  with 
fifteen  holes,  each  ^  in.  in  diameter.  The  outer  cylinder,  which  is 
closed  at  the  top,  is  perforated  near  the  top,  with  a  similar  series  of 
holes.  A  rod  shdes  through  a  tube  and  is  maintained  in  position  by 
a  loop  of  thread  close  to  the  gauze  and  stretched  between  two  hooks. 
If  this  loop  gets  burned  through,  by  gas  burning  inside,  the  rod  is 


Fio.  462.— Eva 

no  longer  held 
top  of  the  ou 
former  down  o 
holes  simultan 
Fsvan  Thorn 
by  the  Mines  ( 
tory  results, 
form  of  the  CI 
close  fitting  bi 
terminating  ii 
of  an  inch  of  t 
the  inlet  air  is 
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The  Evan  Thomas  lamp  is  simple  in  construction,  gives  a  fairly 
good  light)  and  is  safe  in  currents  of  air  travelling  with  a  velocity  of 
over  50  ft  per  second.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  not  being  very 
readily  extinguished  by  a  sudden  jerk  or  by  being  held  on  the  slant 
In  an  explosive  atmosphere,  however,  it  soon  becomes  extinguished. 

The  following  table  of  experiments  with  safety  lamps  in  currents 
of  air  of  different  velocities  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  the  behaviour 
of  different  lamps  and  the  ratio  of  safety  under  these  conditions. 

Percentage  of  Velocity  of    tn  ,_.<_•««  ^p 
Name  of  Lamp.       Gas  present  Air  in  ft  per  ^^I^^^^^i  Kesults. 

in  air.  minute.       -c^^permieni. 

Davy  lamp, .        .      7  per  cent 
II         •        • 
fi         •        • 
Davy  (shielded),  . 
„    (in  can),     . 
Stephenson  lamp  safe  up  to  800  ft  per  minute. 
Clannv  „  „         600 

Mueseler  lamp,    .       8  per  cent 
II  i»         •     l**      II 

II  i»         •     18      It 

The  Marsaut  lamp  gave  the  same  results  as  the  Mueseler,  but  it 
was  found  that  if  the  current  of  air  was  reversed  while  being 
admitted  to  the  ffame,  an  explosion  occurred  in  5  seconds.  The 
number  of  safety  lamps  that  have  been  patented  and  placed  on  the 
market  is  so  large  that  it  would  take  a  large  volimie  to  fully  describe 
them  alL  One  writer  enumerates  over  seventy,  and  that  by  no 
means  exhausts  the  list 

Fire-damp  Indicators, — Within  the  last  few  years  a  large  nimiber 
of  instruments  for  detecting  small  percentages  of  fire-damp  have 
been  brought  before  the  mimng  public,  but  very  few  of  them  are  of 
much  practical  use  to  the  miner,  most  of  them  being  too  complicated 
in  design,  too  sensitive  to  be  handled  freely,  and  too  expensive. 

Hydrogen  Indicator, — It  has  long  been  known  that  the  pale  hot 
flame  of  hydrogen  gas  is  very  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  fire-damp, 
even  when  the  latter  is  present  in  very  small  quantities.  Professor 
Clowes  has  invented  a  lamp  in  which  a  hydrogen  flame  is  used  for 
the  detection  of  small  percentages  of  CH^.  The  accompanying 
figure  (454)  shows  this  apparatus  as  used  in  conjunction  with  an 
ordinary  Heppelwhite-Gray  safety  lamp.  A  small  cylinder  C,  con- 
taining hydrogen  at  very  high  pressure,  is  attached  to  the  lamp,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  a  tube  B,  of  small  diameter,  is  con- 
nected with  the  interior  of  the  safety  lamp,  the  top  of  the  tube  being 
just  about  on  a  level  with  the  burning  wick  W.  When  a  test  is  to 
be  made,  hydrogen  is  admitted  through  the  small  tube  B,  by  opening 
a  tap  T,  with  a  key.  The  flame  of  the  ordinary  wick  immediately 
lights  the  hydrogen,  the  jet  of  which  can  be  regulated  to  any  re- 
quired size  of  flame.      The  ordinary  wick  is  then  drawn  down  by 
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means  of  the  pricker,  and  the  lai^e  flame  being  extinguished,  the 
indicator  is  ready  to  make  a  test  with  the  hydrogen  flame  alone. 
A  small  ladder-like  scale  S  is  fixed  inside  beside  the  flame,  to  measure 
the  percentage  of  gas  found,  each  of  the  steps  on  the  scale  being  a 
definite  value.  The  lamp  is  guaranteed  to  measure  as  little  as  0*25 
per  cent,  of  fire-damp  in  air.  The  small  hydrogen  cylinder  can  be 
detached  and  carried  in  the  pocket  when  not  required  for  testing, 
and  the  safety  lamp  can  then  be  used  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Stoked  Indicator, — In  this  lamp  'absolute  alcohol'  is  employed 
to  produce  a  flame  for  detecting  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of 
fire-damp.  The  indicator  may  be  used  with  any  ordinary  safety 
lamp,  and  is  a  very  simple  arrangement^  shown  in  fig.  455. 

A  small  vessel  e  e^  having  a  thin,  tube  and  wick,  screws  into  an 
opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  safety  lamp,  the  top  of  this  tube  reaching 


i 

c 

Fio.  454.— Hydrogen  Indicator.  Fio.  466.— Stokes*  Indicator. 

to  the  top  of  the  wick  a,  where  it  can  be  lighted ;  a  slit  t,  at  the 
top  of  the  alcohol  tube  gives  the  standard  flame  for  testing.  When 
a  test  is  about  to  be  made,  the  brass  plug  c,  which  fits  the  opening 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lamp,  is  unscrewed,  and  the  tube  of  the  indica- 
tor inserted.  In  a  few  seconds  the  heat  will  cause  the  alcohol  to 
ascend  and  ignite  at  the  oil  flame.  The  oil  wick  is  then  drawn  down 
by  the  pricker  h,  and  the  test  proceeded  with.  After  it  is  com- 
pleted the  oil  wick  can  be  raised  and  re-lighted  at  the  alcohol  flame. 
The  alcohol  vessel  is  then  unscrewed,  the  plug  c  put  in,  and  the 
lamp  again  becomes  an  ordinary  safety  lamp.  It  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  indicating  as  little  as  i  per  cent  of  CH4  in  air. 

Pider  Lamp, — The  Pieler  incucator  may  be  described  as  a  laige 
Davy  lamp  constructed  to  bum  pure  alcohol  with  a  speoial  wick. 
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The  air  which  supplies  the  flame  is  admitted  by  a  tube,  protected  bj 
superposed  discs  of  gauze,  which  pass  vertically  through  the  vessel 
containing  the  alcohol.  Immediately  above  the  burner  and  sur- 
rounding the  flame,  is  a  shorty  conical  chimney,  open  at  both  ends, 
and  before  making  tests,  the  flame  should  be  adjusted  in  pure  air,  so 
that  it  comes  exactly  to  the  top  of  the  chimney.  When  burning  in  a 
mixture  of  fire-damp  and  air  the  flame  shows  a  much  more  con- 
spicuous cap  or  *halo'  than  can  be  produced  by  the  flame  of  an 
ordinary  safety  lamp  burning  mineral  or  vegetable  oil.  A  scale  is 
fixed  in  front  of  the  lamp  for  measuring  the  different  percentages 
according  to  the  height  of  the  flame.     The  apparatus  is  said  to  be 


Fio.  456. — Pieler  Lamp.  Fio.  457. — Ohesneau  Lamp. 

capable  of  detecting  the  presence  of  ^  per  cent,  of  fire-damp  in  air. 
While  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  most  sensitive  gas-detector,  it  is 
in  its  present  form  practically  useless  for  the  ordinary  usage  to 
which  safety  lamps  are  subjected  when  testing  for  gas  imderground. 
It  is  too  sensitive,  too  easily  extinguished,  and  requires  to  be  very 
carefully  handled,  as  the  vapour  given  off"  from  the  burning  liquid  is 
itself  highly  explosive  when  mix^  with  air.  The  lamp  as  now  con- 
structed is  fitted  with  a  shield  and  is  much  safer,  in  currents  of  air, 
than  the  original  type. 

CJiemeau   Lamp. — This   apparatus  is  also   constructed   to  bum 
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alcohol,  and  is  somewhat  like  the  Pieler  indicator.  It  is  ccmstmcted 
of  a  brass  reservoir  for  the  alcohol,  surmounted  by  a  circular  crown 
for  the  admission  of  air  (which  can  be  regulated)  through  double 
gauzes.  Resting  on  the  crown  and  surrounding  tiie  wick-tube  is  a 
solid  cylinder  of  sheet-iron,  which  serves  as  a  screen.  Above  this 
screen  and  resting  on  it,  is  an  iron  wire  gauze  5|  in.  high.  The 
gauze  is  surrounded  by  a  sheet-iron  shield  furnished  with  an  obser- 
vation window  of  mica,  on  which  is  engraved  a  scale  for  measuring 
the  percentages  of  fire-damp.  The  shield  is  fitted  at  its  base  with  ao 
annular  diaphragm,  which  closely  surrounds  the  base  of  the  gauxe,  ao 
that  the  exterior  air  does  not  impinge  directly  on  the  gauze. 

The  interior  of  the  reservoir  contains  a  small  piece  of  cotton  wool 
under  the  wick-tube,  to  prevent  the  rapid  escape  of  alcohol  if  the 
lamp  is  overturned,  while  if  the  apparatus  is  laid  horizontally  it  is 
at  once  extinguished.  It  is  said  that  caps  can  be  observed  when  as 
little  as  0*1  to  0'2  per  cent,  of  fire-damp  is 
present  in  the  air,  and  that  the  cap  becomes 
quite  marked  when  the  percentages  reach  0*5. 

Like  the  *  Pieler '  lamp  it  is  best  suited  for 
making  observations  in  a  still  atmosphere, 
which  is  not  the  ordinary  condition  of  under- 
ground workings.  In  the  *  Chesneau '  lamp, 
dew  forms  on  the  sheet  of  mica,  by  the  con> 
densation  of  the  aqueous  vapour  resulting 
from  the  condensation  of  the  alcohol,  aided 
by  the  cold  external  air  impinging  against  it, 
and  this  prevents  the  observer  from  making 
accurate  observations. 

Electric  Lamps. — With  the  advent  of  elec- 
tricity for  illuminating  purposes,  much  was 
hoped  for  in  the  way  of  lighting  underground 
workings,  but  so  far,  with  the  exception  of 
its  use  for  lighting  pit-bottoms  and  main 
roads,  little  progress  has  been  made,  all  the 
electric  safety  lamps  that  have  been  invented 
up  to  the  present  time  being  of  little  use  so 
far  as  practical  work  is  concerned.  Most  of 
the  electric  lamps  which  have  been  introduced 
have  been  too  large  and  unwieldy,  burned  for 
too  short  periods,  were  liable  to  go  suddenly 
out,  and  were  too  expensive  for  colliery  work. 
An  even  greater  bar  to  their  usefulness  was 
that  they  were  nearly  all  constructed  on  the 
*  wet  battery '  principle,  which  is  not  suitable 
for  imderground  work,  where  lamps  are 
andled. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  good  portable  safety  lamp  is  that  known 


Fio.  458.— Sussman  Elec- 
tric Lamp. 

often    pretty   roughly 
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as  the  'Sussman'  pateut  electric  lamp.  The  lamp  is  about  the 
same  size  and  weight  as  an  ordinary  safety  lamp,  mesisuring  2^  in. 
square  and  8  in.  high,  and  weighs  about  3^  lbs. 

It  is  constructed  with  a  dry  battery,  which  is  a  great  advantage, 
as  it  can  be  handled  much  more  freely  without  injury.  It  is  also 
said  to  be  impossible  to  ignite  gas  with  it,  even  although  the  lamp 
gets  broken.  One  defect  of  these  electric  lamps  is  that  they  give  no 
indication  of  the  presence  of  gas,  which  is  a  serious  cUrawback, 
especially  in  fiery  collieries. 

(Jonstrudion  of  Safety  Lamps. — In  all  the  improvements  and 
modifications  that  have  been  made  in  safety  lamps  of  late  years,  the 
tendency  has  been  in  one  direction,  viz.,  to  render  them  as  safe  as 
possible  in  currents  of  air  travelling  at  high  velocities.  While  this 
object  is  one  to  be  commended,  a  great  deal  more  than  this  is 
required  of  a  good  safety  lamp,  and  if  some  of  the  inventors  would 
turn  their  attention  to  combining  safety  with  good  illuminating 
power  and  simplicity  of  construction,  they  would  render  good  service 
to  those  who  are  compelled  to  use  such  lamps.  A  very  k^ge  number 
of  safety  lamps,  which  give  a  good  light  when  on  the  surface,  or  in 
the  main  airways  underground,  are  of  little  or  no  use  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  met  with  in  mines,  either  owing  to  the  small 
amount  of  light  which  they  give,  or  the  sensitiveness  which  shows 
itself  by  the  ease  with  which  the  light  becomes  extinguished.  Until 
a  safety  lamp  that  will  give  a  light  equal  to  at  least  one  candle 
power  can  be  placed  in  the  miner's  hands,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
limit  of  improvement  has  been  readied. 

Lighting  Power  of  Lamps. — The  lighting  power  of  lamps  is  a  very 
variable  quantity,  and  differs  very  much  under  different  conditions. 
To  obtain  good  results  there  must  be  a  good  burning  oil,  a  fairly 
large  wick  and  burner,  and  a  glass  so  made  that  it  will  diffiise  the 
light  in  every  direction.  With  safety  lamps,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, it  takes  about  three  Mueseler's  or  Marsaut's  to  yield  one 
candle  power. 

Some  tests  were  made  a  few  years  ago  with  various  safety  lamps  at 
the  Hamilton  Gasworks,  and  the  following  results  were  obtained  : — 


Name  of  Lamp. 

Number  of  Lami)8  equal 
to  one  Standard  Candle. 

Oil  burned. 

Naked  light,    .        .        . 

076 

Paraffin  wax. 

ff            ... 

0-60 

Sweet  oil 

Davy  lamp,      . 
Mueseler  (Belgian),  . 

617 

fi 

2-51 

t) 

,,        (protector), 

2-02 

Naphtha  spirits. 

Williamson  lamp,     . 

1-64 

Sweet  oil. 

The  following  table  is  given  by  Professor  Lupton,  showing  the 
*  Lnpton's  Mining,  p.  288. 
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light  of  difierent  safety  lamps  compared  with   that  of  a  standard 


caudle: 


Number  of  lainpa  requirad  to 

anal    one    sperni     candle, 
owing  for  the  shade  cast 


ij.».«  ^«  &•#<.».  T.»«^  standard  sperm  can-     by  lamp  coyct,  bottom. 

Name  of  Safo^  Lamp.  ^^    ^^  lUlamlnating     pilar,   the  candle  and  the 

object  being  on  a  levd     lamp  being  each  in  a  cylinder 
with  the  flame.  of  white  tracing  paper  2  ft. 

high  and  8  in.  diameter. 

Davy  lamp,  good  flame,  .        •  18  (average)  26  (average) 

Protector  shielded  M&rsaut,    .  8        „ 

ft  tt 

flame  average  height,  .        .  ^i  » 

Deflector  lamp,  large  flat  flame,  3  „ 

,,  „     moderate  clear,  5  „ 

Clifford  lamp,  very  good  flame,  lA  i. 

„  „     moderate  fl&mo,  2}  ,,  5  (average) 

Ashworth  lamp,     ...  H  „  IH      n 

Stephenson  lamp,  good  flame,  7^  „  23        „ 

Taliow  caudle,  good   average 

flame,  ....  1^1  tt  ••• 

The  light  of  safety  lamps  will  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  sort  of 
oil  used  and  the  state  of  the  ventilation ;  light  oils,  such  as  petroleum 
and  colzaline,  giving  a  much  better  aud  clearer  light  than  heavy  oils, 
such  as  rape  or  seal  oil. 

If  light  oils  are  used,  they  require  to  be  very  carefully  handled, 
and  no  naked  lights  brought  near  the  oil  receiver,  as  they  give  off 
inflammable  gases  at  comparatively  low  temperatures,  and  are  apt  to 
catch  fire  very  readily  and  do  much  damage.  The  writer  has  known 
at  least  half-a-dozen  cases  where  lamp  rooms  have  been  set  on  fire 
and  destroyed  through  careless  handling  of  these  light  oils. 

The  Eoyal  Commission  on  Accidents  in  Mines  recommended  a 
mixture  of  vegetable  or  animal  oil  with  about  one-half  its  volume 
of  a  petroleum  oil  of  safe  flashing  point,  as  giving  the  best  results  as 
an  illuminant  for  safety  lamps. 

Cost  of  Upkeep  of  Lamps, — The  average  cost  of  safety  lamps — if 
used  with  light  oils,  which  are  cheaper  than  the  heavy  vegetable  oils, 
— including  both  oil  and  wick,  is  about  a  halfpenny  per  lamp  per 
shift.  Thus  Davy  lamps  cost  about  0*375d.  per  day  for  oil  sdone ; 
Mueseler  lamps  about  0*29 5d. ;  while  the  cost  of  naked  lights  may 
be  estimated  at  1  '25d.  per  diem. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  cost  of  safety  lamps 
per  annum,  as  ascertained  at  the  Clyde  Collieries,  Hamilton,  although 
the  writer  thinks  that  some  of  the  items,  such  as  gauzes  and  glasses, 
are  underestimated : — 

8.   d. 
Cost  of  oil  (800  days)  per  lamp,    .  .  •  .        7    4} 

Repairs,  „  „  .  .  .  .        0    4i 

Gauzes  and  glasses  (800  days)  per  lamp,    .  .  .0     2} 

Lampmen's  wages,  ,,  „  .  .  •        9    3^ 


Total  cost,  • 
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Locking  Contrivanees, — Nothing  conduces  more  to  the  safety  of 
a  lamp,  or  of  those  using  it,  than  an  efficient  method  of  locking ;  for 
if  the  cause  of  many  explosions  could  be  accurately  ascertained,  it 
would  be  found  that  not  a  few  of  them  were  caused  by  miners  them- 
selves surreptitiously  opening  their  lamps;  indeed,  in  many  explo- 
sions, this  has  been  clearly  ascertained  to  have  caused  the  disaster. 
It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  few  men  are  more  careless  of  their  own 
safety  than  miners,  who  have  been  known  to  open  their  lamps  at  the 
face,  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  laige  quantities  of  fire-damp. 

In  the  old  method  of  locking  lamps,  a  padlock  was  often  used,  and 
could  be  opened  easily  by  a  duplicate  or  skeleton  key.  Another 
lock  which  was  largely  used,  and  is  still  used  to  some  extent,  was  a 
small  screw  bolt,  either  with  a  square  or  tapered  head,  which  was 
turned  until  the  body  of  the  lamp  and  the  bottom  were  fastened  to- 
gether, by  means  of  the  bolt  pinching  the  bottom  part.  This  lock 
was  of  little  use,  as  any  workman  with  an  old  nail  filed  to  the  proper 
size  could  open  his  lamp  by  unscrewing  the  lock.  The  simplest  and 
best  method  of  locking  a  lamp  is  by  using  a  riveted  lead  plug,  con- 
necting the  body  of  the  lamp  with  the  oil-vessel.  The  lead  plug 
should  be  firmly  riveted,  and  each  end  stamped  with  letters  or  marks, 
varied  from  day  to  day. 

Without  this  precaution  it  has  been  found  that  the  rivets  can  be 
removed  and  replaced  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  detection  extremely 
difficult. 

Magnetic  locks  are  also  used,  in  which   the  lamp  can  only  be 
opened  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  magnet.     Of  this  class.  Wolfs  mag- 
netic lock  is  the  simplest  and  most 
satisfactory. 

Protector  Lock, — Many  lamps  are 
now    fitted    with     the    *  Protector* 
f  •         ^  >v  ^       arrangement   for   securing   the    oil- 

rirgficUre  vi£W  <x£  CLO/      vessel  to  the  top  part  of  the  lamp. 
taid/  Ou  In  addition  to  this  arrangement  the 

lamp  is  also  locked  in  the  usual  way. 
The  apparatus  will  be  understood 
from  figs.  459,  460.  The  wick-tube 
has  a  screw  thread  upon  it  through- 
out its  whole  length,  and  on  this  is 
screwed  a  'thimble'  aa^  provided  at 
its  lower  end  with  a  flange,  on  the 
outer  end  of  which  a  screw-thread 
is  also  cut.  By  the  latter  screw  the 
Fios.  459, 460. —'Protector 'Lock,     oil-cup    is    attached    to    the    lamp, 

and,  when  this  has  been  done,  the 
flanged  thimble  is  fastened  in  position  by  a  bolt  6,  provided  with 
a  spring;  the  bolt  cannot,  therefore,  be  withdrawn  until  the 
oil-cup  is  removed.     The  thimble  is  screwed  on  to  the  wick-tubc 
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before  the  wick  is  lighted.  The  oil-yessel  can,  of  ootine,  be 
readily  removed,  but  only  by  making  the  end  of  the  wick-tube 
traverse  the  closely-fitting  thimble  above  mentioned  for  a  distance  of 
1  to  1*5  in.,  and  during  this  process  the  diminished  flame  of  the 
naphtha  spirit  is  certain  to  be  extinguished.  With  this  arrangem^t 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  open  the  lamp  without  extinguishing 
the  flame,  unless  the  lock  bolt  gets  broken  or  the  spring  attached 
gets  out  of  order,  which  does  not  readily  happen  with  fair  treatment 

As  already  stated,  the  oil-vessel  is  fastened  in  the  ordinary  method 
by  riveting  with  a  lead  plug,  which  gives  additional  security,  and  lUso 
permits  the  oil-vessel  to  be  partially  unscrewed  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  flame,  but  prevents  it  from  being  altogether  withdrawn. 

Testing  Lamps. — All  safety  lamps,  before  being  taken  into  the 
mine,  require  to  be  tested  at  the  li^p  station  on  the  surftuse,  or  at  a 
station  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  to  see  that  they  are  in  a  safe 
condition  for  using,  and  also  to  ascertain  that  the  parts  are  properly 
fitted  together,  particularly  the  glass  and  the  connecting  parts  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  it,  for  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  aafetyr  that  no 
opening  should  be  left  at  the  junction  of  the  glass  with  the  brass  rings 
for  an  explosive  mixture  to  enter  the  lamp  and  ignite  at  the  flame. 

The  testing  of  the  lamps  is  often  done  in  a  very  cursory  way  at 
many  collieries,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  lamp  attendant  not  beiug 
aware  of  the  true  value  of  such  testing. 

The  simplest  method  of  testing  safety  lamps  is  to  take  a  brass  tube 
of  small  diameter,  somewhat  like  a  blow-pipe,  and  to  blow  through  it 
with  the  mouth  so  that  a  current  of  air  impinges  against  the  gla^  all 
round  the  top  and  bottom  edges.  If  the  glass  is  not  properly  fitted, 
it  will  be  detected  by  the  current  of  air  getting  in  at  the  edges  and 
deflecting  the  flame  or  extinguishing  it  altogether. 

Sometimes  the  lamps  are  tested  in  a  more  scientific  manner  by 
being  inserted  in  an  inflammable  mixture  to  see  if  they  are  really 
'  safe,'  this  method  being  much  better  than  the  blow-pipe  test. 

*  A  testing  apparatus  for  safety  lamps  is  shown  in  fig.  461. 

A  and  B  are  two  cylinders  which  fit  into  one  another.  The 
cylinder  A  is  filled  with  water  to  about  three-fourths  of  its  capacity, 
and  the  cylinder  B,  the  bottom  of  which  is  open,  contains  a  valve  at 
the  top  of  it.  By  simple  pressure  of  the  thumb,  the  valve  can  be 
opened,  whereupon  cylinder  B  is  made  to  rise  to  three-fourths  of  its 
height,  and  become  filled  with  air.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  A 
is  a  pipe,  which,  as  it  extends  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  receives 
the  air  that  cylinder  B  forces  into  the  reservoir  C,  where  the  gases 
are  generated.  C  is  a  reservoir,  the  inside  of  which  is  divided  by 
several  partitions,  made  of  corrugated  iron,  and  filled  with  some 
absorbent  material  such  as  cotton  wool.  The  glass  cylinder  D  is 
filled  with  benzine  immediately  before  the  apparatus  is  required  for 

*  The  author  is  indebted  to  the  makers,  Messrs  Friemann  k  Wolf,  for  the 
diagram  and  description  of  this  apparatus. 
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use.  If  the  cock  E  be  opened,  the  benzine  will  flow  into  the 
reservoir  C,  in  which  it  is  obliged  to  follow  the  windings  of  the  sheet 
ux)n,  and  in  this  manner  offers  a  large  surface  to  the  air,  the 
latter  being  thus  impregnated  with  benzine  and  transformed  into 
gas. 

The  gas  then  passes  through  the  cock  F  into  the  testing  cylinder 
G,  which  is  made  of  tin-plate,  and  fitted  with  a  pane  of  glass.  Inside 
this  testing  cylinder  there  is  a  spiral  pipe,  the  inside  of  which  is 
drilled  with  small  holes  which  serve  for  the  admission  of  air.  By 
means  of  a  metal  sliding  valve  the  quantity  of  air  entering  may  be 
regulated.     The  lighted  lamp  is  placed  within  the  spiral  pipe  in  the 


Fio.  461. — TcstiDg  Apparatus  for  Safety  Lamps, 

cylinder  G,  and  the  cock  F  is  opened.  The  gas  issues  through  the  fine 
holes  in  the  pipe  and  streams  on  to  the  lamp. 

If  the  latter  be  defective,  the  generated  gas  will  be  ignited  in  the 
cylinder  G,  but  the  flame  of  a  well-fitted  lamp  will  be  extinguished 
in  the  presence  of  too  large  a  quantity  of  this  gas,  which  will  produce 
the  same  effect  upon  the  flame  as  fire-damp  does. 

To  make  more  elaborate  tests  of  safety  lamps  in  explosive  gases, 
a  larger  and  more  costly  apparatus  may  be  employed.  The 
apparatus  will  be  understood  from  fig.  462.  It  consists  of  a  tank 
A,  surroimded  by  water  like  an  ordinary  gasholder.  Connected  to 
this  tank  are  two  pipes  C  and  D,  of  2  in.  diameter.  The  pipe  C  is 
connected  to  the  mouth  of  a  long  wooden  box  B,  about  2G  ft.  long,  10} 
in.  high,  and  4|  in.  wide,  constructed  of  boards  1^  in.  thick,  carefully 
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jointed  together,  with  all  ciacks  or  seams  completely  closed  On  the 
top  of  this  box,  and  at  distances  of  2^  ft.  apart,  are  openings  which 
are  closed  with  coTcrs  HH,  which  are  easily  displaced  by  any 
explosion  of  gas  which  may  occur  in  the  box,  and  permit  the  exploded 
gas  to  escape. 

To  produce  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  current  of  mixed  gases 
from  the  horizontal,  upward  or  downward,  suMX)rding  as  it  may  be 
desired  that  the  gas  should  impinge  upon  the  burning  lamp,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  adjust  the  lamps  inside  to  different  levels 
(see  fig.  462). 

In  order  to  make  the  necessary  observations  on  the  conduct  of  the 
lamps  during  the  test^  a  part  of  the  wooden  box  is  inclosed  by  a 
wooden  partition  I,  in  such  a  way  as  to  entirely  darken  it^  and  enable 
the  observation  of  every  change  in  the  flame  of  the  safety  lamp  to  be 
made.    The  somewhat  dangerous  observation  of  the  safety  lamp 


St^smpfpt/S/bi  oresstfrB 


Dark  chamber  ^     / 


Gasholder 

capacity  131  cub  ft 


Fio.  462. — Special  Testing  Apparataa. 

during  a  test  is  made  through  a  glass  plate  \  in.  thick,  which  is  set  in 
the  door  through  which  the  lamp  is  placed  in  the  box. 

The  velocity  of  the  air  current  or  gas  mixture,  which  can  be 
increased  up  to  59  ft.  per  second,  is  produced  by  means  of  a  steam 
nozzle  £,  the  steam  having  a  pressure  of  75  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  enters 
the  nozzle  through  a  valve  to  which  an  arm  K  is  attached,  by  means 
of  which  it  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  produce  the  desired  velocity.  In 
order  to  adjust  and  indicate  the  velocity  an  anemometer  is  used,  and 
a  scale  constructed  which  indicates  the  velocity  by  means  of  a 
pointer  attached  to  the  arm. 

The  gas  is  conducted  to  the  apparatus  by  the  pipe  D  into  the  gas 
tank,  to  which  is  attached  a  meter  for  measuring  accurately  the 
quantity  of  gas  entering  the  holder. 

By  weighting  the  gas  tank,  the  gas  will  be  forced  down  the  pipe  C 
into  the  wooden  box,  the  inflow  being  regulated  and  adjusted  by  a 
nozzle  having  a  pointer  and  scale  F  attached,  to  show  the  percentage 
of  the  gas  mixture. 
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The  end  of  the  pipe  G,  where  it  enters  the  box,  terminates  in  a 
fannelHshaped  opening  which  is  covered  with  a  gauze  so  as  to  prevent 
the  flame,  in  case  of  an  explosion  caused  by  a  lamp,  from  entering 
the  gas  pipe  and  communicating  with  the  gasholder. 

This  apparatus  can  only  be  used  when  a  supply  of  coal  gas  is 
available. 

Trimming  and  Oleaning  Lamps.— Probably  nothmg  is  more 
important  as  regards  safety  lamps  than  proper  cleaning,  trimming 
and  fitting  together  of  the  various  parts  of  which  they  are  composed, 
for  this  part  of  the  work  bears  directly  upon  the  safety  of  the  whole 
colliery. 

While  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  get  a  good  safe  lamp,  giving 
out  a  good  light)  simplicity  of  construction  is  also  to  be  greatly 
desired,  and  Mb  is  wanting  in  many  lamps  brought  before  the 
public.  When  it  is  considered  that  at  some  collieries  from  500  to 
1000  safety  lamps  have  to  be  cleaned,  trimmed,  and  fitted  together 
every  shift,  the  necessity  of  simplicity  in  construction  is  at  once 
apparent,  because,  if  a  hunp  is  complicated  and  consists  of  a  great 
many  parts,  there  is  a  great  probability  that,  in  preparing  a  laige 
numb^  for  use,  some  may  be  imperfectly  put  together,  and  however 
safe  a  lamp  may  be  when  in  perfect  order,  it  may  become  most 
unsafe  under  these  conditions.  The  principal  parts  of  a  safety  lamp 
which  are  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  or  may  be  improperly  fitted 
together,  are  the  gauzes,  the  glass  chimney,  and  the  joints  between 
the  latter  and  the  metal  The  glasses  used  for  safety  lamps  should  be 
of  the  beet  quality,  ground  smooth,  and  parallel  atlhe  edgea;  glasses 
with  chipped  or  rough  edges  should  be  discarded,  for  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  tight  joints  where  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
metal  rings.  In  the  latter,  '  washers '  of  asbestos  millboard  should 
be  introduced,  which  will  give  a  good  bearing  surface  to  the  edges 
of  the  glass.  Washers  of  leather  or  india-rubber  are  not  to  be 
recommended,  as  they  are  perishable  and  shift  their  positions  if  they 
become  strongly  heated,  which  often  occurs.  The  gauzes  should 
also  be  carefully  examined  daily,  and  thoroughly  cleaned  so  as  to  free 
them  from  any  oil  or  coal  dust  which  may  have  clogged  the  meshes 
while  underground.  At  the  majority  of  collieries  the  gauzes  are 
cleaned  by  hand,  and  where  the  lamps  are  not  very  dirty  this  does 
well  enough,  if  good  brushes  of  the  proper  size  and  quality  are  used, 
but  in  collieries  where  the  workings  are  muddy  and  the  dirt  adheres 
firmly  to  the  gauze,  the  lamps  are  more  difficidt  to  clean,  as  the  dirt 
adheres  strongly  to  the  gauze  and  cannot  easily  be  removed.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  lighting  power  of  the  lamp  will  become  very 
inefficient,  as  the  necessary  air  for  proper  combustion  is  unable  to 
reach  the  flame. 

Machines  either  worked  by  hand  or  steam  power  are  now  used 
for  cleaning  the  gauzes  and  glasses.  By  this  means  the  gauzes  are 
cleaned  more  thoroughly,  and  are  not  subjected  to  such  rough  treat- 
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ment  as  when  cleaned  by  hand,  there  being  also  an  economy  in  labour, 
an  experienced  man  being  able  to  clean  300  to  400  gauzes  per  hour. 

FiUing  and  Lighting  Lamps, — ^As  already  stated,  the  utmost  care 
should  be  exercised  in  charging  safety  lamps  with  oil,  especially  if 
the  oil  used  is  what  is  termed  a  *  light '  oil,  such  as  petroleum,  naphtha 
or  benzine,  either  of  which  is  of  a  highly  inflammable  nature,  especi- 
ally when  the  temperature  reaches  a  certain  point  These  oils,  as  a 
rule,  have  a  very  low  *  flash  *  point  (about  70*  F.),  and  when  they 
reach  this  point  they  give  off  a  dangerously  combustible  vapour 
which  will  readily  explode  if  brought  in  contact  with  a  light  At 
collieries  where  these  oils  are  used,  the  lamp-room  should  be  so 
arranged  that  the  lamps  can  be  filled  in  a  separate  apartment  to 
that  in  which  they  are  lighted  before  distribution  to  the  men.  It 
will  ako  increase  the  security  against  fire  or  explosion  if  tiie  filling 
tank  containing  the  oil  is  situated  in  a  special  vault  outside  Uie 
lamp-room,  and  a  pipe  led  from   it  to  where  the  lamps  are  filled. 

Dripping  pans  should  always  be  provided  below  each  filling  tap 
to  receive  any  excess  of  oiL  The  dripping  pans  should  be  emptied 
at  frequent  intervals,  as  it  is  often  from  the  overflowing  or  upsetting 
of  one  of  these  that  accidents  occur. 

Tanks  which  work  automatically  are  sometimes  used  for  filling  the 
lamps.  Such  an  apparatus  consists  of  an  iron  tank  which  holds  10 
to  15  gallons  of  oil,  and  by  means  of  a  three-way  cock  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tank,  the  small  quantity  of  naphtha  necessary  for  the 
filling  of  a  lamp  is  drawn  from  the  tank  into  the  glass  reservoir,  and 
by  the  turning  of  the  cock  is  entirely  shut  off  from  that  in  the  tank. 
When  the  sponge  in  the  lamp  will  absorb  no  more  oil,  the  outflow 
from  the  reservoir  stops  automatically.  By  this  arrangement  safety 
and  economy  are  secured. 

Note, — For  students  who  desire  more  detailed  information  as  to  safety  lamps, 
the  author  would  recommend  Tht  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissum  on  AedderUs 
in  Mines,  1886,  where  over  one  hundred  such  lamps  are  figured  and  described. 
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SURFACE  ARRANGEMENTS,  COAL  CLEANING,  ETC. 

Siding  Accommodation. — For  the  handling  of  a  large  daily  output 
of  coal,  plenty  of  siding  accommodation  both  for  loaded  and  empty 
waggons  should  be  provided.  Many  large  collieries  provide  sidings 
for  200  or  300  loaded  trucks,  or  for  one  day's  output.  This  will  be 
all  the  more  necessary  if  the  colliery  is  situated  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  main  line,  and  a  clearance  is  effected  only  once  or 
twice  daily.  With  the  modem  practice  of  separating  the  coal  into 
many  different  classes  for  the  market^  the  number  of  sidings  requires 
to  be  greater  than  formerly,  when  it  was  customary  to  simply  separate 
the  dross  from  the  round  coal.     From  various  causes  the  ground  at 


shewing   Sutfau    Arrangi 
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Fio.  463. — Plan  of  Surface  Arrangements. 

disposal  may  be  limited  in  area  for  sidings,  in  which  case  it  is  im- 
possible to  provide  large  storage  lyes  for  loaded  waggons.  As  to  the 
general  arrangement  of  surface  buildings,  such  as  engine-houses, 
boilers,  screens,  etc.,  the  area  and  disposition  of  the  groimd  inclosed 
will  largely  determine  the  matter  for  each  individual  colliery.  A 
general  plan  of  surface  arrangements  is  shown  in  fig.  463,  taken  from 
those  of  a  large  colliery  raising  from  1200  to  1500  tons  of  coal  daily. 
Inclination  of  Sidings, — The  proper  inclination  for  colliery  sidings 
is  an  important  matter.     From  the  author's  own  experience  he  has 
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found  that  the  best  gradient  behind  the  screens  is  about  1  in  70  for 
the  empty  waggons,  with  the  inclination  towards  the  shaft,  while  1  in 
60  to  66  is  best  suited  for  the  loaded  waggons  in  front  of  the  screens. 
With  these  gradients  the  waggons  should  move  freely  in  all  weathers. 
Boflers. — The  boilers  used  at  collieries  may  be  of  either  the  ordi- 
nary egg-end,  or  of  the  Lancashire  or  Cornish  types.  Where  rapid 
steaming  and  high  pressures  are  required,  the  Lancashire  boiler  is 
the  best  to  use,  and  also,  as  a  rule,  more  economical,  convenient,  and 
durable.  If  large  grate  area  is  required,  low  pressures,  and  low  first 
cost,  the  egg-end  type  of  boiler  may  be  found  better  suited. 


Fi08.  4(M,  466.  — LoDgitadlnal  and  Cross  SectionB  of  Cornish  Boiler. 

Cornish  Boilers. — Cornish  boilers  consist  of  a  cylindrical  shell  a, 
with  flat  ends,  and  having  near  the  bottom  a  smaller  shell  or  tube 
b  (figs.  464,  465),  which  passes  through  the  larger  one  and  forms  the 
furnace.  The  products  of  combustion  pass  from  the  furnace  to  the 
end  of  the  tube,  and  return  by  the  two  side  flues  //  to  the  front  of 
the  boiler,  pass  into  the  bottom  flue  g,  and  so  reach  the  chimney.  By 
this  arrangement  the  gases  are  reduced  in  temperature  before  com- 
ing into  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  where  all  the  sediment 
collects,  and  there  is  therefore  no  danger  of  burning  the  plates  on 
the  under  side  of  the  boiler. 
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Laneaahire  Boilers. — This  type  of  boiler  differs  from  the  Cornish 
in  haying  two  internal  fun^ace  tubes  instead  of  one.  The  separate 
furnaces  are  intended  to  be  fired  alternately,  so  that  while  one  is 
giving  off  smoke  and  imbumt  gases,  the  other  is  burning  briskly, 
and  yielding  its  maximum  heating  effect.  By  this  arrangement  the 
mixture  of  smoke  and  unbumt  gases  from  the  '  green '  fire  are  con- 
sumed in  the  flues,  where  they  are  raised  to  the  necessary  tempera- 
ture by  the  gases  coming  from  the  bright  fire. 

The  method  of  ventilation  and  draught  is  similar  in  the  Lancashire 
to  that  in  the  Cornish  boiler.  The  furnace  gases  pass  to  the  end  of 
the  furnace  tube,  and  thence  by  the  flue  underneath  the  boiler  to 
the  fronts  where  they  divide  and  pass  by  the  side  flues  to  the  back 
of  the  boiler,  from  whence  they  escape  into  the  chimney. 

Figs.  465,  467  show  a  cross  and  longitudinal  section  of  the  seating  of 
a  Lancashire  boiler.     The  side  flues  and  closing  tiles  should  be  of  the 
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Fi08.  465,  467.— LoDgitadinal  and  Cross  Sections  of  Lancashire  Boiler. 

best  firebrick.  In  order  to  increase  the  heating  surface  and  promote 
a  better  circulation  of  water,  the  furnace  tubes  of  Lancashire  and 
Cornish  boilers  are  often  fitted  with  water  tubes,  those  known  as  the 
'  Galloway '  tubes  being  the  best  known  and  the  most  generally  used. 
Such  tubes  have  their  disadvantages,  however,  as  they  tend  to  cool 
the  furnace  gases  and  retard  combustion. 

The  Cornish  boiler  varies  from  16  to  30  ft.  in  length  by  5^  to  8 
ft.  in  diameter,  the  diameter  of  the  furnace  tube  being  3f  to  4^  ft. 
The  length  of  a  Lancashire  boiler  varies  from  20  to  35  ft.,  and  the 
diameter  from  5|  to  8  ft.,  a  size  much  used  for  colliery  work  being 
27  ft.  6  in.  X  7  ft.  6  in.  diameter.  The  furnace  tubes  are  usually 
about  2  ft.  6  in.  or  2  ft.  9  in.  diameter.  Boilers  of  either  type 
ought  to  be  supplied  with  a  safety  valve,  steam-gauge,  glass  water- 
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gauge,  stop  valve,  water  float)  sludge,  steam  and  feed  water  pipes, 
blow-off  cock  and  pipe,  damper,  eta 

Accidents  ^>  Boilers. — Accidents  to  boilers  are  generally  due  to  the 
following  causes,  viz.,  defective  water  supply,  corrosion  and  incrusta- 
tion of  shell,  or  defective  safety  valves.  Accidents  also  happen  from 
plates  getting  worn  thin,  or  rivets  becoming  fractured. 

In  the  case  of  a  defective  water  supply,  if  the  water-level  becomes 
dangerously  low  in  the  boiler  the  fire  should  on  no  account  be  with- 
drawn, as  this  procedure  may  accelerate  an  explosion  by  the  sudden 
cooling  of  the  plates ;  the  fire  should  be  damped  with  small  coal  or 
ashes,  the  damper  put  down,  and  the  boiler  allowed  to  cool  gradually 
before  water  is  put  in. 

Incrustation  in  steam  boilers  generally  arises  from  the  presence  of 
acids  in  the  feed  water,  such  as  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  lime.  If 
the  impurity  is  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
the  feed  water  may  be  treated  by  the  addition  of  caustic  lime  or 
milk  of  lime,  or  by  what  is  known  as  Clark's  process. 

When  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime  are  both  known  to  be  present^ 
the  feed  water  may  be  treated  with  caustic  soda  or  soda  ash.  With 
both  of  these  methods,  considerable  expense  is  involved,  as  large 
tanks  are  required  to  hold  six  to  eight  hours'  water  supply;  and 
instead  of  treating  the  feed  water  in  any  way,  it  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
boiler  and  the  lime  precipitated  in  the  boiler  itself,  and  the  sediment 
blown  off  frequently. 

Boilers  ought  to  be  carefully  inspected,  internally  and  externally, 
and  reported  on  every  three  months  by  a  competent  boiler  inspector. 

Evaporative  Power  of  Boilers, — Theoretically  1  lb.  of  coal  should 
evaporate  from  12  to  16  lbs.  of  water,  at  212*  F.,  the  actual 
amount  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  coal.  In  practice  a  Lanca- 
shire boiler  will  evaporate  8  to  10^  lbs.  of  water  at  212*  F.  per  lb. 
of  coal  burned,  and  a  Cornish  boiler  7  to  9  lbs.  of  water  per  lb.  of 
coal. 

The  weight  of  water  which  can  be  evaporated  per  hour  for  any 
given  size  of  engine  may  be  found  by  the  following  formula : 

^_D'x'7854xLx2xBx60xg 
1728 

Where  W  equals  the  weight  of  water  to  be  evaporated  per  hour;  D  the 
diameter  of  cylinder  in  inones ;  L  the  lencth  of  stroke  in  inches ;  R  the 
revolutions  of  crank  per  minute,  and  a  the  viuue  of  1  cab.  fL  of  steam  at  given 
pressure. 

JExampU, — In  an  engine  with  a  cylinder  20  in.  diameter,  a  24  in.  stroke,  and 
making  eighty  revolutions  per  minute,  what  amount  of  water  would  require  to 
be  evaporated  per  hour  if  the  steam  pressure  is  65  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  f 

Here  the  value  of  a=  '1688  lb.  at  65  lbs.  absolute  pressure. 

...  ^_20'x-7864x24x2x80x60x-1588^g^^.3^tt, 
172o 
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Rate  of  Combustion, — ^The  rate  of  ooinbustion  of  fuel  iu  the  furnaces  of  steam 
boilers  is  usually  expressed  in  pounds  of  coal  consumed  f)er  sq.  ft.  of  grate 
surface  per  hour.  In  ordinary  boilers  the  rate  of  combustion  is  from  15  to  20  lbs. 
of  coal  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per  hour. 

Strtngth  of  Boilers. — The  strength  of  boilers  depends  on  their  construction  and 
upon  the  material  of  which  -they  are  made.  Boilers  are  now  generally  made 
of  best  mild  steel,  with  the  exception  of  the  manhole  mouth-piece  and  longi- 
tudio^  bolt-stays  which  are  usually  of  wrought-iron. 

The  tenacity  of  wrouj^ht-iron  is  given  at  50000  lbs.  per  so.  in.,  and  that  of 
steel  for  boiler  plate  80000  to  90000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  and  a  factor  of  safety  of 

6  to  8  is  usually  allowed. 

Let  t  represent  the  required  thickness  of  plate  in  in.;  p  the  working  pressure 
in  lbs.  per  sq.  in. ;  (2  the  diameter  of  boiler  in  in. ;  and  M  the  factor  of  safety. 

Then  for  wrought-iron  boilers  <=^    x  M  or  |?=^-^^^  (single  riveted). 

And  <= ^^  X  M  (double  riveted). 
60000 

For  steel  boilers  «=y^  x  M  or  jp=^-^15^  (single  riveted). 

And  «=;r^;:  X  M  (doublc  riveted). 
90000 

BxampU, — What  thickness  of  double  riveted  boiler  plate  would  be  required  for 
a  steel  boiler  7i  ft  diameter  to  work  at  a  pressure  of  80  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  I 

Here  <=^^^T'^^^^  x  8=?i^=  -64  in.  or  about  H  of  an  in. 
90000  75 

Bscample. — What  would  be  the  bursting  pressure  of  a  single  riveted  steel  boiler 

7  ft.  diameter,  with  plates  |  of  an  in.  thick  I 

Herep=*ii^=fcig220=620-8  lb*  per  sq.  in. 
Low  and  Bevis  give  the  following  formula  for  the  safe  working  pressure : 

p=  — 3 ;  where  <= thickness  in  in.,  and  (2= diameter  of  shell  in  in. 

a 

For  the  strength  of  boiler  tubes,  plain  iron,  Fairbaim  gives  the  formula  : 

AOfiJtnn  y  /i*iA 
P=  — ^1  ~n — >  where  Ps collapsing  pressure  per  sq.  in.;  L= length  of  tube 

in  ft,  and  D=: diameter  of  tube  in  in. 
Where  great  accuracy  is  not  required  ^  may  be  substituted  for  t**^. 

Number  of  Boilers  required, — The  number  of  boilers  required  at  a 
colliery  will  depend  upon  the  class  of  boiler  used,  the  kind  of  fuel 
supplied,  and  the  number  of  engines  to  be  simultaneously  supplied 
with  steam. 

A  good  Lancashire  boiler,  consuming  about  7  owts.  of  good  coal 
per  hour,  should  suffice  for  an  engine  of  about  200  horse  power,  but 
at  collieries  where  the  fuel  supplied  for  firing  is  often  of  a  very 
inferior  quality,  about  180  horse  power  woiild  be  furnished  per 
boiler,  or  even  less.  One  spare  boiler  should  be  allowed  for  every 
four  or  five  in  use. 
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Au  approximate  method  of  estimating  the  boiler  requirements  is  to 
allow  one  28  ft  x  7  ft  Lancashire  boiler  for  every  13000  cub.  ft.  of 
steam  required  per  hour. 

Boiler  Chimneys. — Chimneys  or  stacks  may  be  either  square, 
octagonal,  or  circular,  the  circular  form  being  the  best  shape,  but  at 
the  same  time  more  expensiye  to  build,  as  the  bricks  require  to  be 
specially  made  for  each  section  of  the  chimney.  Plenty  of  area 
should  be  allowed  in  chimneys,  as  it  is  useless  to  make  large  flues  at 
the  boilers  and  not  to  have  a  corresponding  area  in  the  chimney. 
The  area  at  the  top  should  be  about  the  same  as  at  the  boiler  flues. 

The  following  formula  may  be  employed  for  chimneys,  taking  the 
consumption  of  fuel  at  21  lbs.  of  coal  per  sq.  ft  of  fire  grate  per  hour 
1'5G  ^     1-5G 

sq.  ft  at  top  or  smallest  part ;  G  » area  of  fire  grate  in  sq.  ft. ;  and 

H= height  of  chinmey  in  ft.  above  fire  bar  level 

If  the  coal  consumed  is  likely  to  be  lower  than  21  lbs.  per  sq.  ft 

•07W 
of  fire  grate  per  hour,  then  the  formula  A  —     r—  may  be  employed, 

W  being  the  actual  weight  of  fuel  consumed  in  lbs.  per  hour. 

The  height  of  a  chimney  will  depend  on  the  number  of  boilers  and 
the  total  coal  consumed,  and  is  often  determined  by  local  considera- 
tions, especially  if  the  colliery  is  situated  near  a  town,  as  the  authori- 
ties then  often  specify  a  certain  minimum  height  for  chimneys. 
Chimneys,  as  a  rule,  should  not  be  much  less  than  90  or  100  ft  in 
height 

*  The  following  table  gives  the  height  of  chimney  according  to  the 
weight  of  coal  consumed : 

Weight  of  Coal  Height  of  WeigbtofOoal  Height  of 

consumed  per  hour.         Chimney.  oontumed  per  hoar.  Chimnej. 

100  lbs.  and  under  SO  ft  8000  lbs.  and  under  ISO  ft 

600      „          „  100  „  4000    „            „  180  ,. 

1000      „          „  120  „  5000    „  and  upwards  200  „ 

2000      „          „  140  „ 

The  chimney  should  be  built  up  on  good  solid  foundations,  rock,  if 
possible,  with  a  solid  bed  of  concrete  2  to  3  ft.  thick  for  a  base,  the 
brickwork  being  built  up  vertically  for  a  certain  distance  and  gradu- 
ally tapered  off  in  4^  in.  courses  to  the  required  size.  The  thickness 
of  brickwork  for  chimneys  depends  on  their  height,  but  except  for  very 
small  chimneys  it  should  never  be  less  than  9  in.  at  the  top.  The 
outside  batter  should  be  from  ^  to  ^  in.  per  rising  foot,  or  about 
1  in  56. 

Banking-Ont — Probably  few  things  have  undergone  more  changes 
iu  recent  years  than  the  banking-out  arrangements  at  collieries.     It 

•  The  Practical  Bngirifer*s  Pocket  Book,  1897,  p.  67. 
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was,  aad  is  still  at  a  large  number  of  oollieries,  the  general  practice 
to  cover  the  landing-stage  with  fiat-sheets  or  iron  plates  on  to  which 
the  tubs  could  be  drawn  when  taken  from  the  cage,  and  turned  in 
any  direction  required.  No  doubt  this  system  has  its  advantages, 
but  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  hand  labour  that  might  otherwise  be 
dispensed  with.  When  new  collieries  are  being  laid  out,  flat-sheets 
are  now  often  dispensed  with  altogether,  and  lines  of  rails  laid  up  to 
the  cage. 

Fig.  468  shows  a  banking  arrangement  on  this  principle,  laid  out 
for  dealing  with  a  large  daily  output* 


Fio.  468. — ^Banking  Arrangement. 

The  successful  working  of  such  arrangements  has  been  greatly 
assisted  by  the  introduction  of  tipplers  and  the  creeping  chain.  As 
the  lines  of  rails  from  the  cage  on  the  full  side  must  have  an  inclina- 
tion towards  the  screens,  to  allow  the  tubs  to  run  freely,  there  must 
be  a  corresponding  inclination  against  the  tubs  on  the  empty  lines  of 
rails,  which  would  involve  labour  to  bring  the  tubs  to  the  cage  if 
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done  by  hand.  To  avoid  this,  the  creeper  chain  is  used.  The 
creeper  consists  of  an  endless  chain  made  on  much  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  a  travelling  belt  At  set  distances  apart  are  fijced  upright 
pieces  or  *  fingers '  for  catching  the  tubs  and  carrying  them  forward 
to  the  desired  position*  The  chain  works  round  octagonal  wheels  at 
eadi  end,  and  is  supported  throughout  its  length  by  rollers  fixed  in 
standards.  On  the  side  of  the  pit-head  where  the  full  tubs  are  tak^ 
off^  the  rails,  as  already  stated,  are  laid  at  an  incline  in  favour  of  the 
tub.  The  tubs  are  first  taken  over  the  weighing-machine,  and  then 
by  their  own  weight  run  into  the  revolving  tipplers,  from  which, 
when  empty,  they  pass  to  the  creeper  and  are  hauled  up  to  the  level 
of  the  cages  again.  Instead  of  a  *  creeper'  a  steam  or  hydraulic 
hoist  is  sometimes  used  to  raise  the  empty  tubs  to  the  dedreid  level 
The  disadvantage  of  such  au  apparatus  is  that  it  is  not  self-acting, 
and  is  therefore  more  costly  in  working.  The  hoists  Uiemselves  are 
also  expensive  to  erect^  especially  if  the  height  is  greats  and  the 
raising  pistcm  must  of  necessity  be  long  in  proportion. 

Tq^um. — The  simplest  and  most  common  kind  of  tippler  for 
emptying  the  contents  of  the  tubs  on  to  Uie  screens  iised  to  be  an 
arrangement  of  two  rails  bent  up  in  the  end,  and  pivoted  on  an 
axle  placed  beyond  the  centre  of  gravity  from  one  end,  so  that^  when 
the  tab  was  run  to  it^  it  was  tipped  up  and  emptied,  and  had  then 
to  be  drawn  back  into  its  original  position.  This  tippler  is  now 
seldom  adopted,  as  the  coal  had  to  fall  too  great  a  distance  down  to 
the  screen,  and  also  necessitated  the  tube  being  provided  with  a 
door  at  one  end  for  emptying,  which  is  a  disadvantage  for  under- 
ground work,  as  such  doors  are  apt  to  fly  open  and  allow  the  coal 
to  faU  OD  the  road. 

Rotary  Tipplers, — During  recent  years  a  large  number  of  tipplers 
have  been  designed,  chiefly  on  the  rotary  principle,  in  which  the  tub 
is  turned  through  either  a  half  or  full  circle. 

One  of  this  class  is  Wood  &  Burnett's,  which  is  shown  in  figs.  469, 
470.  It  is  driven  by  a  chain  and  sprocket  wheel  arrangement^  or 
by  toothed  gearing,  the  starting  and  stopping  gear  being  the  same 
in  either  case.*  The  tippler  consists  of  circular  cast-iron  wheels  A, 
riveted  together  by  bars  and  angles  in  the  usual  way,  and  supported 
on  four  cast-iron  rollers  B.  A  counter  shaft  G,  driven  by  the 
screen  engine,  carries  the  sprocket  wheel  D,  attached  to  a  frictioD 
clutch  E,  by  means  of  which  the  tippler  may  be  thrown  into  gear 
with  the  shaft  C,  The  friction  clutch  also  acts  as  a  brake-wheel, 
a  wrought-iron  strap  passing  round  it  for  that  purpose.  The  sleeve 
of  the  friction  clutch  and  the  brake-lever  are  moved  by  means  of  a 
weighted  bell  crank  F,  so  amuiged  that  when  the  end  a  is  de- 
pressed the  brake  is  applied  and  the  friction  clutch  thrown  out  of  gear. 
C>n  relecising  it  the  weight  causes  the  brake  to  be  released,  and  the 
friction  clutch  gears  ou  again.  The  tippler  is  started  by  means  of 
•  Trams.  I.  if.  £,  voL  ix.  p.  883. 
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the  hand-lever  M,  so  that  the  wedge  L  is  withdrawn  from  the  bolt 
K ;  the  latter  is  thus  shortened,  allowing  the  weight  on  the  lever  F 


Fios.  469,  470. —Wood  and  Burnett's  Rotery  Tippler. 

to  fall,  by  which  the  brake  is  released  and  the  friction  clutch  put 
iuto  gear.  At  the  same  time  the  lever  0  falls  clear  of  the  stop  I, 
and  the  tippler  at  once  commences  to  rotate. 
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The  hand-lever  M  is  then  allowed  to  fall  back  and  to  push 
the  wedge  L  through  the  aperture  in  the  box,  thus  lifting  the 
end  of  the  lever  G  into  position  ready  to  engage  with  the  stop  I, 
when  the  revolution  of  the  tippler  has  been  nearly  completed. 
The  lever  Q,  is  pushed  down  by  the  stop  I,  and  so  applies  the 
brake  and  throws  the  friction  clutch  out  of  gear  automatically  and 
simultaneously. 

An  auxiliary  attachment^  consisting  of  a  treadle,  lever,  and  rods 
c  d  and  e,  is  applied,  so  that  the  tippler  can  be  stopped  during  any 
portion  of  its  revolutioD,  if  necessary. 

Heenan  and  Fraud^a  Rotary  Tippler. — This  tippler  is  also  of  the 
rotaiy  type,  having  the  cylindrical  frame  supported  upon  two  purs  of 
rollers.  The  cast-iron  ends  A«  (figs.  471,  472)  of  the  tippler  are 
dissimilar,  A  having  two  grooYCS  on  the  edge,  so  as  to  engage  the 
friction  wheel  B  when  in  motion.  This  friction  wheel  is  mounted  oq 
an  arm  C,  which  is  pivoted  on  to  the  countershaft  D,  from  which  the 
motion  is  transmitted  to  the  friction  wheel  by  the  spur  wheels  £  and 
F.  The  countershaft  D  is  driven  from  the  screen  engine,  and  is  in 
constant  motion.  The  arm  G  also  carries  a  hand-lever  L^  by  which 
the  friction  wheel  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  grooved  rim  A  of  the 
tippler  frame.  An  arm  G,  with  a  counterweight  attached,  is  used  to 
throw  the  friction  wheel  B  out  of  gear,  and  to  automatically  stop  the 
tippler  at  each  end  of  the  revolution.  The  lever  H,  having  a  small 
roller  r  and  a  pawl  p  mounted  on  one  end,  is  pivoted  loose  on  the 
shaft  D,  and  its  movement  is  transmitted  by  means  of  the  adjusting 
screws  «  and  if  to  the  arm  C,  and  thence  to  the  hand-lever  L  and 
j&iction  wheels.  After  placing  a  tub  on  the  tippler,  the  banksman 
pushes  over  the  lever  L,  so  that  the  roller  r  and  the  pawl  p  are  lifted 
from  the  recess  c  on  the  rim  A,  and  the  friction  wheel  B  is  put  into 
gear  at  one  movement  On  completing  a  revolution,  the  roller  r 
drops  into  the  recess  c^  throwing  t^e  friction  wheel  B  out  of  contact 
with  the  rim  A,  and  the  pawl  p  brings  the  tippler  to  rest  in  the 
proper  position  for  receiving  another  tub. 

Travelling  Belts. — After  the  coal  has  been  passed  over  the  screens 
to  get  rid  of  the  small  coal  or  dross,  it  is  received  on  a  travelling 
belt,  where  it  may  undergo  a  final  hand-picking  before  being  loaded 
into  waggons.  The  belts  are  made  of  varying  materials,  according  to 
the  work  to  be  done.  For  coal  picking  and  conveying  they  are  usually 
of  iron  or  steel  plates,  link  or  woven  wire,  or  of  flat  hemp  or  cotton 
belting  with  a  hardened  indiarubber  face.  Where  only  two  kinds 
of  coal  have  to  be  separated  from  each  other,  such  as  a  cannel  and  a 
free  coal,  belting  made  of  canvas  faced  with  leather  can  be  used  with 
much  advantage.  The  ordinary  type  of  belt  is  made  of  steel  plates  9 
to  12  in.  broad,  |^  ia  to  ^  in.  thick,  fixed  to  iron  or  steel  link  chains 
that  fit  into  a  split  polygonal  drum  at  each  end.  The  belt  is  sup- 
ported usually  on  cast-iron  rollers  keyed  to  a  shaft,  which  runs  in 
pedestals  fixed  to  the  supporting  beams.     The  delivery  end  is  provided 
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with  tightening  screws  and  slotted  seats  to  take  up  any  slack  on  the 
chain  (see  fig.  473). 

In  driving,  the  usual  type  of  hexagonal  wheel  is  employed,  two 
being  placed  at  each  end  of  the  belt.  These  belts  have  usually  a  yeiy 
slow  motion,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  40  to  80  ft.  per  minute.  The 
length  of  the  belt  may  be  anything  between  30  and  150  ft.,  but 
where  they  are  used  for  picking  the  dirt  oat  of  the  coal  30  to  40  ft 


Fia.  478.  —TighteniDg  Screws  for  Belt. 


is  a  usual  length.  Their  width  varies  from  2  to  4|  ft.,  3  ft.  or  3|  ft 
being  a  good  width  where  the  picking  is  done  from  one  side  only. 
These  belts  are  now  often  of  steel  wire  rods  woven  across  each  other, 
as  shown  in  fig.  474,  but  this  type  of  belt  can  only  be  used  for  lai^ 
sizes  of  coaL 

Elevators. — When  the  small  coal  or  dross  is  dropped  through  the 
screens  it  generally  falls  in  to  a  large  hopper  or  dross  pit,  and  is  Uience 
raised  by  means  of  elevators 
to  be  further  treated  either 
by  dry  or  wet  cleaning. 
These  elevators  are  made  on 
the  same  principle  as  the 
travelling  belt.  Two  long 
endless  chains  with  long 
single  links  fixed  alternately 
inside  and  outside  each  other, 
having  an  iron  bucket  fixed 
to  them,  pass  round  a  hexa- 
gonal wheel  at  each  end.  The 
length  of  these  elevators  and 
their  speed  depend  greatly 
upon  the  quantity  of  coal  to 
be  handled,  and  the  height  to 
which  it  requires  to  be  raised. 
An  average  speed  is  300  to 
400  ft  per  minute. 

Arrangement  of  Cleaning  Apparatus, — We  have  described  the 
various  parts  of  a  coal-olcaning  arrangement^  either  of  which  is 
seldom  used  by  itself,  but  all  of  them  being  used  in  combination, 
whether  the  coal  is  subjected  to  a  dry  or  wet  cleaning  process  or  not. 

If  the  coal  can  be  cleaned  sufficiently  well  without  washing,  the 
arrangements   are   greatly   simplified,  and  less  outlay  in   plant  is 


Fio.  474.— Segment  of  Wire  Belt 
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required.  Fig.  475  illustrates  an  arrangemeut  of  an  ordinary 
cleaning  plant.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  given 
arrangement  of  plant  will  hardly  ever  suit  two  different  collieries,  as 
the  screening  arrangement  will  altogether  depend  on  the  quality  of 
the  coal,  the  amount  of  dirt  in  the  coal,  and  the  kind  of  coal  in 
demand. 

Ooal  Gleaning. — Under  this  heading  may  be  included  the  various 
methods  of  washing  and  sorting  the  coal  when  brought  to  the  surface. 
The  processes  employed  may  be  divided  into  two  groups : — 

Cleaning  by  mechanical  means ; 
Cleaning  by  taking  advantage  of  the  physical 
properties  of  the  mineral. 

Under  the  first  head  may  be  included  (a)  screening ;  (b)  washing 
the  mineral  to  cleanse  it  from  mud,  clay,  shale,  etc. ;  (c)  hand-picking ; 
and  (d)  sorting. 


Triplnp  or  Coat  ■  . 

^1      ,'  Conveyor        ',       ,' 


_  Swinging 
'latform 
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Fia.  475. — Gleaning  Plant. 

Screening  the  Goal. — This  is  usually  the  first  operation  to  which 
the  coal  is  subjected  after  it  arrives  at  the  surface.  The  screens 
employed  may  be  divided  into  classes,  viz., 

Fixed  inclined  screens,  with  movable  bars. 
Revolving  screens. 
Jigging  or  shaking  screens. 

Fixed  Inclined  Screens  are  very  largely  used,  but  they  are  fast  being 
superseded  by  the  shaking  type  of  screen.  When  the  former  only 
are  in  use,  the  coal  is  picked  by  hand,  and,  as  a  rule,  this  is  the  only 
cleaning  it  undergoes.  Fixed  inclined  screens  are  usually  made  of 
iron  or  steel  bars  set  at  an  angle  of  about  30'  from  the  horizontal, 
so  that  the  coal  can  just  move  slowly  forward.  The  bars  may  be 
made  of  different  shapes,  but  are  very  often  rectangular  in  section, 
about  1  in.  thick,  3  to  4  in.  deep,  and  10  to  15  ft.  long,  according 
to  the  quality  of  coal  dealt  with.  A  soft  coal  generally  requires  a 
longer  screen  than  a  harder  quality,  as  there  is  more  dross  to  be  got 
rid  o£     The  openings  between  the  bars  vary  from  ^  in.  to  1 J  in., 
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,  according  U)  requirements,  and  sometimes  by  agreement  with  the 
landlord  of  the  coalfield,  as  different  '  lordships  *  or  royalties  are 
often  payable  on  different  qualities  or  sizes  of  coal. 

Revolving  Screens, — ^These  screens  are  made  like  a  large  revolving 
riddle  fixed  on  a  centnd  axis.  They  are  largely  used  for  diy-cleaning 
and  sorting  the  smaller  qualities  of  coal  after  they  have  been  passed 
over  a  fixed  or  jigging  screen.  They  may  be  made  either  of  wire 
netting  or  sheet-iron  plates  with  circular  perforations  to  suit  the  size 
of  coal  required.  A  revolving  screen  is  usually  made  to  sort  or 
separate  two  or  three  different  sizes  of  coal,  different  parts  of  the 
screen  being  provided  with  differently  sized  apertures,  as  shown 
in  fig.  476. 

Jigging  or  Shaking  Screens. — This  class  of  screen  is  now  almost 
exclusively  largely  used  in  place  of  the  fixed  bar  type  for  the  screen- 
ing and  sizing  of  coal.  The  screens  are  set  at  very  slight  inclination, 
10**  to  12**  from  the  horizontal,  and  hence  the  coal  descends  very 


Fio.  476.— Revolving  Screen. 

slowly,  gets  very  little  broken  during  the  process,  and  can  be  thoroughly 
picked  and  cleaned.  The  screens  usually  derive  their  motion  from 
arms  attached  to  the  sides,  and  which  work  eccentrically,  giving  the 
screens  a  rapid  to-and-fro  motion,  the  coal  at  the  same  time  moving 
slowly  forward.  They  are  usually  suspended  to  beams  by  means  of 
four  rods  fitted  with  adjustable  screws  for  altering  their  inclination  if 
required.  The  eccentric  for  driving  has  a  short  stroke,  3  to  6  in., 
and  makes  about  60  to  100  revolutions  per  minute.  The  screens 
may  be  constructed  of  wire  netting  fixed  in  a  frame,  or  of  sheets 
of  iron  or  steel  with  circular  openings.  The  latter  are  very 
largely  employed,  and  are  preferable  to  those  constructed  of  wire 
netting,  as  they  last  much  longer  and  size  the  coal  much  better. 
Figs.  477,  478  illustrate  the  construction  of  a  jigging  screen  and 
the  method  of  fixing  it. 

Coal  Washing  or  Wet  Gleaning. — Coal  below  a  certain  size,  when 
mixed  with  foreign  substance,  is  difficult  to  clean  properly  without 
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washing.  Some  ooalfl  are  bo  intermixed  with  impurities  that  no  other 
method  than  wet  cleaning  would  be  of  any  use.  As  small  ooal  usually 
contains  the  highest  percentage  of  impurities,  it  is  usually  dealt  with 
in  this  way.  The  cleaning  of  coal  may  be  performed  in  many  ways, 
all  of  which  are,  however,  based  on  the  same  principle,  i.e.  the  differ- 
ences in  density  existing  between  the  impurities  and  the  coaL  The 
different  methods  of  washing  coal  are* :  (1)  by  an  ordinary  inclined 
trough  washer  with  fixed  stops ;  (2)  by  a  fixed  trough  washer  with 
movable  scrapers,  of  which  Elliot's  patent  is  an  example ;  (3)  by  mov- 
able troughs,  such  as  the  Murton  and  the  Wood  and  Burnett  washers ; 
(4)  by  continuous  ascending  current  washers,  such  as  the  Robinson 
washer;  (5)  by  intermittent  ascending  current  washers,  as  in  the 
Liihrig  and  Copp^  washers  ;  (6)  by  compressed  air,  as  in  the  Baum 
washer. 

Choice  of  Washer. — In  choosing  a  washing  plant  the  most  import- 
ant consideration  is  tiie  financial  one,  and  this  is  generally  where  the 
difficulty  lies,  for  a  certain  class  of  machine  may  be  expensive  in  first 
cost  and  yet  may  soon  recoup  the  outlay  by  economy  in  working  and 
in  producing  a  cleaner  and  better  quality  of  coal,  while  a  madiine 
that  may  be  erected  at  half  the  cost  may  prove  much  more  expen- 
sive in  other  respects  in  the  end.  An  important  point  also  is  that  the 
coal  must  be  adapted  to  meet  the  buyers'  requirements,  while  different 
kinds  of  impurities  require  different  methods  of  treatment.  M.  Gallon 
states  the  position  clearly  when  he  says: — "In  the  case  of  coal 
cleaning  we  are  dealing  with  enormous  quantities  of  a  substance 
of  comparatively  little  value,  the  profit  on  which  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  competition.  We  are  consequently  forced  to  employ 
special  machines  as  simple  as  possible  in  construction,  and  capable 
of  treating  considerable  quantities.  We  must  abandon  all  idea  of 
treating  coal  by  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  process,  or,  at  all 
events,  do  so  sparingly,  so  as  not  to  burden  the  undertaking  with 
heavy  costs,  and  the  operations  must  be  carried  on  with  simplicity 
and  economy." 

For  small  quantities  of  coal,  and  where  not  much  sorting  is  required, 
the  trough  washer  is  often  found  satisfactory,  or,  if  a  more  thorough 
cleaning  is  desired,  the  ordinary  *  Bash '  washer  is  as  good  as  any  for 
economical  working. 

When  large  quantities  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  coal  requires 
sorting  into  a  variety  of  sizes,  some  of  the  more  expensive  machines, 
such  as  the  Liihrig  or  C!opp^e,  may  be  adopted.  Before  any  class  of 
machine  is  fixed  upon,  the  coal  and  its  accompanying  impurities 
should  be  submitted  to  a  thorough  analysis,  the  result  of  such  a 
test  often  affording  sufficient  information  for  a  decision  to  be  arrived 
at.  The  three  important  points  in  coal  cleaning  are : — To  remove 
impurities  as  far  as  possible  ;  not  to  allow  any  coal  to  pass  away 

•  The  Pradieal  Emrineera  Pocket  Book,  1897,  p.  828. 
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with  the  impurities;  and  to  achieve  these  objects  in  the  cheapest 
manner  with  eflBciency. 

Trough  Washer, — This  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  simplest  types  of 
coal  washers.  It  consists  of  a  long,  narrow  trough  divided  into  a 
number  of  stages  by  means  of  projecting  pieces  fixed  to  the  bottom 
or  sides  of  the  trough.  The  trough  is  set  at  an  inclination  of  2  in. 
or  3  in.  per  yard,  and  a  stream  of  water  is  allowed  to  flow  continuously 
and  sufficiently  fast  to  carry  the  coal  forward  over  the  projections, 
while  the  heavier  impurities  fall  to  the  bottom  and  are  caught  in  the 
divisions  of  the  trough.  When  a  certain  quantity  of  coal  has  been 
cleaned  the  flow  of  water  is  stopped  and  the  refuse  cleaned  out, 
ready  for  another  operation. 

An  improvement  on  this  form  of  trough,  with  stationary  dams,  is  a 
travelling  scraper  on  the  endless-chain  principle,  which  by  moving 
along  the  bottom  of  the  trough  against  the  stream  of  water  and  coal, 
delivers  the  impurities  automatically  at  the  upper  end  of  the  trough. 
The  dimensions  of  these  troughs  are  from  50  to  80  ft.  long,  2  to 
3  ft.  wide,  and  10  to  12  in.  deep.  The  trough  washer  is  best  suited 
for  small  quantities  of  coal ;  it  requires  a  large  flow  of  water  and 
entails  extra  labour,  but  it  has  the  recommendation  of  being  simple 
in  construction  and  cheap  at  first  cost.  A  trough  washer  60  ft.  long 
and  2  ft.  broad,  with  revolving  riddle  and  connections,  can  be  erected 
for  about  £180. 

Elliot  Trough  Washer, — This  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  trough 
washer.  It  consists  of  a  wrought-iron  or  steel  trough,  about  18  in. 
wide  at  the  bottom  and  30  in.  wide  at  the  top,  and  having  sloping 
sides.  At  each  end  a  sprocket  wheel  b  fixed,  round  which  an  endless 
chain  passes,  and  attached  to  the  chain  at  intervals  of  6  ft.  are  fixed 
scrapers  to  fit  the  inside  of  the  trough.  The  scrapers  form  stops  or 
dams,  which  are  slowly  moved  by  the  chain  along  the  trough  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  flow  of  the  water.  The  trough  is  set  at  an 
inclination  of  about  1  in  12,  and  the  coal  is  admitted  at  the  centre 
of  its  length  and  the  water  at  its  upper  end.  As  the  water  runs 
down  it  carries  with  it  the  coal,  which  is  lighter  than  the  dirt,  while 
the  latter  settles  in  the  scrapers  and  is  carried  against  the  stream  of 
water  and  delivered  at  the  opposite  end. 

Murton  Coal  Washer, — This  machine,  like  the  Elliot  washer,  is  an  im- 
proved trough  washer.  It  consists  {?i%.  479)  of  an  endless  articulated 
steel  trough  belt,  which  is  watertight.  This  trough  revolves  slowly 
round  suitable  drums  at  each  end,  the  action  being  continuous  and 
automatic.  The  clean-washed  coal  falls  into  a  hopper  at  the  lower 
end,  the  dirt  or  refuse  is  delivered  into  a  dirt  hopper  at  the  upper 
end.  The  trough  is  constructed  of  steel,  60  ft.  long,  3  ft  wide,  8 
in.  deep,  and  fixed  at  an  inclination  of  1  in  18.  The  supporting 
dnuns  and  rollers  are  mounted  on  a  suitable  frame.  Inside  the 
trough,  at  intervals  of  3  ft.,  are  dams  or  stops  about  2  in.  high. 

Method  of  Working, — The  trough  is  set  in  motion  and  travels  up 
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the  incline,  and  towards  the  coal  and  water  supply,  at  a  speed  of 
frum  8  to  10  ft.  per  minute.  The  coal  from  the  hopper  H  (fig.  479) 
and  water  from  the  nozzle  £  are  turned  on  in  suitable  proportions. 
Tho  latter,  can-ying  the  coal  with  it,  flows  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
that  of  the  trough  to  the  coal  delivery  end  D,  where  it  is  delivered 
free  from  impurities.  The  dirt  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  trough, 
and  is  arrested  bj  the  stops  c  c,  and  carried  forward  by  the  motion 
of  the  trough  beyond  the  point  E,  after  passing  which  it  is  agitated 
in  such  a  manner  that  any  coal  mixed  with  it  is  liberated,  and  carried 
back  by  a  strong  current  of  water  from  the  supply  pipe  J  to  F, 
where  it  joins  the  regular  coal  feed,  and  is  carried  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  clean  coal  forward  to  D.  The  refuse  continues  to  be 
carried  upwards  to  the  end  of  the  trough  M,  and  as  the  belt  moves 
over  the  drum  A  it  falls  off  into  the  hopper.  The  trough  is 
washed  clean  by  the  water  spray  8,  and  passes  to  the  drum  A'  at 
the  lower  end  D.  The  coal,  when  delivered  at  the  lower  end,  falls 
into  a  spout,  with  a  draining  plate  (with  125  perforations  -^  ^^* 
diameter  per  sq.  in.))  and  the  water  is  quickly  drained  away.  About 
450  gallons  of  water  per  minute  are  required  when  washing  400  tons 
of  coal  per  day,  but  the  same  water  can  be  used  over  and  over  again. 

Robinson  Washer. — This  machine,  which  is  shown  in  fig.  480,  con- 
siists  of  a  truncated  inverted  cone,  made  of  steel  plates  about  8  ft. 
diameter  at  top  and  2  ft.  diameter  at  bottom  and  6|  ft.  deep.  A 
strong  shaft  is  fixed  vertically,  to  run  in  the  centre  of  the  cone  ;  on 
this  shaft  is  a  strong  cast-iron  cross-head,  to  which  are  bolted  four 
cross  arms.  To  each  of  these  cross  arms  are  bolted  three  heavy 
wrought-iron  bars,  but  outwards  at  the  bottom,  and  projecting  down 
so  as  almost  to  touch  the  sides  of  the  cone  or  washer,  and  on  the 
bottom  of  the  driving  shaft,  are  also  bolted  four  shorter  arms,  as 
shown  in  illustration.  In  practice  the  coal  passes  into  the  washer 
from  the  spout  A  into  the  centre  ring  B,^  while  the  water  supply 
is  forced  in  at  the  bottom  at  E  and  through  the  perforations  Q. 

The  coal  is  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  agitation,  and  as  it  sinks 
into  the  washer  it  is  met  by  the  upward  current  of  the  water ;  and, 
being  lighter  in  weight  than  the  impurities  with  which  it  is  associated, 
is  floated  upwards,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows,  and  overflows  at  D. 
The  impurities  sink  downwards  and  are  collected  in  the  chamber  J. 
When  this  chamber  is  filled,  the  upper  valve  H  is  closed,  and  the 
lower  valve  H'  opened;  this  allows  the  accumulated  refuse  to  be 
discharged,  after  which  the  lower  valve  is  closed  and  the  operation 
repeated.  The  shaft,  with  cross-head  and  depending  arms,  revolves 
at  the  rate  of  14  or  15  revolutions  per  minute. 

In  fig.  481  is  shown  a  general  arrangement  of  a  Robinson  washing 
plant. 

The  clean  coal  passes  from  the  washer  on  to  inclined  perforated 
screens  or  shoots,  and  is  here  freed  from  the  water,  after  which  it  is 
cither  carried  by  means  of  conveying  machinery  to  storage  bins,  or 
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falls  direct  into  the  waggons.  The  water  from  the  overflow  is 
collected  in  settling  ponds,  and  by  means  of  a  pulsometer  pump  is 
again  forced  into  the  washer  fur  further  use. 

The  Robinson  washer  is  cheap  to  construct  and  maintain,  and 
requires  little  water,  but  it  largely  depends  for  its  eflBciency  on  the 
attention  and  skill  of  the  man  in  charge,  who  may  often  be  tempted 
to  pass  more  coal  through  it  than  it  can  effectually  deal  with.     These 


Fio.  480.~Robin8on  Washer. 

machines  can  be  made  to  wash  from  20  to  40  tons  per  hour.  The 
cost  of  a  Robinson  washing  plant  to  treat  20  tons  per  hour  is  from 
£250  to  £350. 

Ltihrig  and  Gopp^e  Machines.— A  paper  read  before  the  South 
Wales  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  *  gives  an  elaborate  description 
of  the  construction  and  working  of  these  machines.  The  following 
abridgment  t  will,  however,  suflSce  to  explain  their  action.  The 
machines  are  made  in  two  sizes,  the  larger  dealing  with  coal  from  5 
in.  to  I  in.  in  thickness^  and  the  smaller  taking  fine  coal  and  powder. 

•  S.  Wales  Inst.  Min.  Jl,  xiv.  pp.  88-102. 
t  Hugh€M*$  Coal  Mining^  pp.  416-4. 
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"The  larger,  or  nuts  machiue  (figs.  482,  483),  is  of  the  ordinary  con- 
tinuous jig  type,  and  consists  of  two  compartments  A  and  B,  in  one  of 
which  the  piston  works,  while  the  other  is  provided  with  a  perforated 
strainer,  slightly  inclined  from  front  to  back.  The  piston  P  receives 
an  up-and-down  motion  by  being  connected  to  cranks  on  a  horizontal 
shaft,  and  the  amount  of  this  throw  can  be  varied  from  1}  to  4  in. 
An  opening  W  runs  along  the  front  of  the  washing  compartment^  and 
through  this  clean  coal  continuously  passes  away.  The  shale  is  dis- 
charged through  a  small  cylindrical  compartment  D,  connected  to  the 


Fio.  4S1.— Qeneral  arraDgement  of  a  Robinson  Wasbiog  Plant 


side  of  the  casing,  but  which  starts  above  the  level  of  the  strainer, 
leaving  a  free  space  between  the  strainer  and  the  lowest  end  of  the 
compartment  of  about  3  in.  It  is  open  at  both  ends,  and  communicates 
with  the  outside  of  the  machine  through  the  opening  R.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  a  sliding  door  which  regulates  the  discharge  of  the  shale. 

"  When  the  im washed  coal  is  introduced  into  the  machine,  and  the 
piston  descends,  it  drives  water  into  the  compartment  B^  and  lifts 
the  bed  of  the  material  resting  on  the  strainer.  On  the  return  stroke, 
the  heavier  dirt  falls  faster  than  the  lighter  coal,  while  in  the  upstroke 
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the  lighter  coal  is  lifted  farther  than  the  heavier  dirt ;  the  result  is, 
that  the  two  substances  separate  into  layers,  the  coal  being,  of  course, 
the  higher. 
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two  or  sometimes  tliree  compartments  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
each  communicating  with  the  other  by  openings  o  along  the  side,  and 
through  these  the  wjished  coal  passes  away.  In  the  nuts  washer  the 
holes  through  the  sieve  are  smaller  than  the  size  of  the  material 
being  treated,  and  consequently  no  discharge  takes  place  through 
them.  In  the  felspar  machine  they  are  larger  than  the  material,  and 
Uie  dirt  passes  through  the  sieve  into  the  lower  part  of  the  apparatus 
Three  sieveB  are  generally  employed.  The  dirty  coal  is  introduced  at 
one  end  and  gradually  passes  down  over  the  remaining  gratings,  the 
clean  material  being  finally  discharged  at  the  opposite  end. 

"The  chief  pecidiarity  is  the  introduction  of  a  layer  of  felspar, 
from   2  or  3  in.   thick,   on  each  sieve,    whose  specific  gravity  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  material  to  be  concentrated,  and  yet  less  than 
that  of  the  gangue.     The  sizes  of  the  particles  of  this  bed  are  larger, 
than  the  holes  in  the  sieve.     The  whole  framework  of  the  machine  is 
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tilled  with  water  up  to  the  level  of  each  sieve,  and  as  the  pistons  work 
up  and  down,  a  volume  of  water  is  forced  through  the  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  each  sieve,  lifting  the  bed  and  the  layer  of  material  on  it, 
and  then  allowing  the  whole  to  fall  again  on  the  retiun  stroke.  The 
lighter  coal  rises  to  the  surface,  and  the  heavier  dirt  gradually  finds 
its  way  through  the  bed  of  felspar,  when  it  falls  into  the  bottom  of  the 
compartment  to  be  removed  from  time  to  time.  It  is  essential  for 
thorough  cleaning  that  the  size  of  the  felspar  should  be  as  small  as 
allowable,  and  that  the  particles  of  mineral  forming  the  bed  should 
be  of  convenient  density,  have  well-defined  rectilinear  angles,  and 
be  of  great  durability  to  resist  wear  and  tear.  A  point  of  con- 
siderable importance  is  the  proper  regulation  of  the  delivery  of  water, 
which  is  controlled  by  a  tap ;  upon  this  depends  the  progress  of  the 
material  and  the  time  it  is  operated  upon. 

"  For  very  dirty  coal,  perhaps  no  machine  does  its  work  so  efficiently 
as  this  ;  indeed,  everyone  gives  it  the  character  of  removing  dirt.  It 
is,  however,  expensive  in  the  first  cost,  but  requires  little  attention. 
Much  depends  upon  the  percentage  of  dirt  originally  present  in  the 
ooaL     If  it  is  small,  and,  say,  one- half  of  it  is  removed,  the  coke  from 
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the  resulting  product  is  a  fair  one ;  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
dirt  amounts  to  from  16  to  30  per  cent,  and  only  3  to  10  per  cent,  is 
taken  away,  the  coke  is  very  bad.  With  a  dirty  coal,  probably  it  is 
best  to  use  machines  of  this  type.'' 

Baum    Washer, — This  machine  applies  a  new  principle  to  coal 


Fio.  486.— Baum  Washer. 


washing,  inasmuch  as  compressed  air  is  used,  instead  of  a  yertically 
reciprocating  piston,  for  producing  the  oscillations  of  the  water 
through  the  bed  of  the  jigger.  By  this  method  it  is  claimed  that  all 
noise,  yibratioii,  and  shock  are  done  away  with,  and  that  less  power 
is  required  than  in  an  ordinary  piston  machine.     Fig.  486  shows  a 
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cro88  section  of  one  of  the  jigging  machines.*  The  jiggers  are  con- 
structed of  steel  or  wrought-iron  plates  connected  by  angle  irons. 
The  water-box  m  is  closed  at  the  top  by  a  horizontal  plate,  to  which 
is  fitted  a  piston  valve  casing  g,  in  which  works  a  piston  or  cylindrical 
valve  hj  actuated  by  the  eccentric  n,  and  having  ports  or  openings  in 
the  sides  to  control  the  admission  and  exhaustion  of  compressed  air 
4;o  and  from  the  upper  closed-in  part  of  the  water-box  m.  Openings 
j  are  provided  in  the  sides  of  the  casing  g  for  the  escape  of  the  com- 
pressed air  from  the  water-box  ;  and  o  is  a  stop  valve  for  admitting 
or  shutting  off  the  compressed  air.  The  latter,  at  a  pressure  of  1  ^  to 
2  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  is  drawn  from  the  receiver,  to  which  it  is  supplied 
by  the  air  compressor. 

In  the  coarse  jigging  machines  the  valve  h  makes  from  50  to 
70  strokes  per  minute,  and  in  the  fine  jiggers  from  75  to  110 
strokes  per  minute,  the  alteration  in  speed  being  effected  by  means 
of  coned  pulleys  on  the  driving  and  countershafts.  The  jigger  sieve 
«  is  of  }  in.  mesh  for  the  coarse  and  ^  in.  mesh  for  the  fine  jiggers. 
At  the  top  of  the  machine  there  is  an  overflow  bar  cf,  over  which  the 
coal  from  the  coarse  jiggers  is  carried  along  channels  to  special  nut 
pockets;  //  are  two  slides,  adjustable  by  means  of  the  levers  tf, 
for  regulating  the  outflow  of  the  dirt,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  jigging-box,  and  is  conveyed  away  by  means  of  a  spiral  conveyer 
u  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  jig  battery. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  mesh  ujsed  in  the  fine  jigging  machines 
is  larger  than  much  of  the  material  treated,  and  it  might  be  supposed 
that  some  of  the  latter,  including  the  coal,  would  fall  through  the 
sieve.  The  machines,  however,  can  be  so  regulated  that  the  larger 
pieces  of  stone  or  shale  are  retained  a  considerable  time  on  the  sieve, 
and  owing  to  the  weight  of  material  above  them  they  set  themselves 
parallel  to  the  sieve  and  form  a  bed  similar  to  the  felspar  bed  em- 
ployed in  the  Copp^e  fine  jigging  machines. 

Cost  of  Coal  Washing, — This  will  vary  very  much  with  the  class  of 
machine  used,  the  quality  of  the  coal,  and  the  percentage  of  dirt 
accompanying  it ;  and  also  on  the  amount  of  dressing  or  preparation 
the  coal  requires  for  the  market. 

The  following  table  t  shows  the  cost  per  ton  of  washing  by  various 
machines  in  the  year  1886  : — 


Name  of  Collieiy. 

Dry  Cleaning. 

Wet  Cleaning. 

Tvpeof 
Washer. 

V>On«llUOU  OI  VANIl 

previous 
to  Washing. 

Barrow, 

IJd. 

2id. 

Robinson. 

Crushed. 

Aldwark  Mnin, 

2fd. 

Trough. 

II 

Nunnery, 

8d. 

l-40d. 

»i 

Not  crushed. 

Annesly, 

.    2Hto3d. 

... 

Clifton,  . 

.      8d.  to  4d. 

6d.  to  7d. 

Copp^ 
Ltthrig. 

Not  crushed. 

North  Motherwell, 

.           ••• 

07il. 

»i 

♦  Trans.  I.M.E.,  vol.  vii.  p.  168. 

t  Trtms.  M,  I.  Scot,,  Coal  Cleaning  Committee's  Beport,  p.  179. 
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OHAPTEE  XVX 

SURVEYING,  LEVELLING,  AND  PLANS. 

**Suuv£YiNO  is  the  art  of  ascertaiuing  by  measurement  the  shape 
aud  size  of  any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  representing  the 
same  on  a  reduced  scale,  in  a  conventional  manner,  so  as  to  bring  the 
whole  under  the  eye  at  once."  *Surveying  has  also  been  defined  by 
Mr  Bennett  H.  Brough  as  "  the  art  of  making  such  measurements  as 
are  necessary  to  determine  the  relative  positions  of  any  points  on  the 
earth's  surface.  From  such  measurements  a  plan  of  any  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface  may  be  drawn,  and  its  area  calculated." 

In  ordinaiy  mine  surveying  three  objects  are  in  view,  viz.,  to 
obtain  a  correct  plan  and  section  of  the  underground  workings ;  to 
ascertain  the  correct  position  of  all  surface  buildings,  shafts,  aud 
other  features,  and  the  correct  boundary  line  of  the  field  or  royalty 
to  be  worked,  and  to  connect  as  accurately  as  possible  the  workings 
on  the  underground  plan  with  the  surface  survey. 

t  "  All  surveys  are  conducted  on  nearly  the  same  principles,  the 
difierence  consisting  in  the  style  of  the  instruments  used  in  t^e  work, 
and  the  different  methods  of  calculating  the  various  data  connected 
with  the  survey." 

The  instrument  which  is  in  most  common  use  for  ordinary  under- 
grouud  surveys  of  mines  is  the  miner's  compass  or  dial,  sometimes 
called  the  circumferentor.  This  is  an  instrument  the  chief  use  of 
which  is  to  measure  horizontal  angles.  As  used  with  the  loose  needle 
the  angles  are  measured  in  relation  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  as 
used  with  the  vernier  or  fast  needle  the  angles  are  measured  either 
in  relation  to  the  magnetic  meridian  or  in  relation  to  any  given  base 
line.  The  instrument  consists  essentially  of  two  parts,  a  needle 
swinging  freely  on  a  pivot,  and  the  dial  on  which  the  angles  are  read. 
When  surveying  with  the  magnetic  compass  it  is  most  important  to 
remember  that  the  needle  does  not  point  to  the  true  norths  and  that 
the  direction  in  which  it  pomts  is  subject  to  several  variations  from 

•  A   Treatise  an  Aline  Surveving,  by  Bennett  H.  Brouirli,  p.  1. 
f  Ibid.  *  " 
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time  to  time.  It  is  more  than  300  years  ago  since  observatious  were 
first  made  on  the  variations  of  the  needle,  and  we  are  therefore  not 
without  some  data  to  guide  us.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  t.e. 
about  1580,  the  variation  was  about  IT  11'  east;  in  Charles  II.'s 
time,  1657,  this  variation  had  disappeared  altogether  and  the  needle 
coincided  with  true  north.  The  needle  swings  backwards  and 
forwards  on  each  side  of  the  true  north  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  it  swings  in  centuries  and  not  in 
seconds.  Its  maximum  variation  is  24"*  48'  on  either  side,  and  this  is 
termed  the  secular  variation.  Taking  the  average  between  1580  and 
1880,  the  variation  was  8 J  minutes  per  year,  and  for  the  ten  years 
between  1877  and  1887  the  total  variation  was  1'  12',  giving  an 
avenge  of  7*2'  per  year.  Since  1660,  in  which  year  there  was  no 
variation,  the  declination  has  been  towards  the  west, 
attaining  its  maximum  in  1820,  and  then  gradually 
decreasing,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  magnetic 
meridian  is  again  approaching  the  true  meridian.  The 
average  annual  variation  of  the  needle  may  be  taken  at 
8  minutes. 

The  magnetic  needle  at  Greenwich  at  this  date  (1899) 
points  about  16"  30'  to  the  west,  as  shown  in  fig.  487. 
At  Edinburgh  the  magnetic  declination  is  3**  greater 
than  at  Greenwich,  whUe  in  Glasgow  and  Dublin  it  is 
3'  50'  greater.  In  the  North  of  England  the  variation 
is  about  If  degrees  greater  than  at  Greenwich. 

A   very  elaborate  magnetic  survey  was  carried  out 
between  the  years  1884  and  1891,  by  Professors  Riicker 
and  Thorpe,  to  determine  the  amount  of  variation  and 
the  lines  of  attraction  in  the  United  Kingdom.     Obser-    Fio.  487. 
vations  were  made  at  882  different  places,  and  from  their 
calculations  and  a  map  it  will  be  possible  to  gain  some  idea  how 
far  local  disturbances  are  likely  to  affect  the  needle  at  any  given 
place. 

As  regards  such  disturbances  it  is  found  that  the  north-seeking 
pole  of  the  compass  is  attracted  to  certain  regions  and  to  lines  which 
can  be  traced  for  scores  or  even  himdreds  of  miles.  These  lines  they 
(Rticker  and  Thorpe)  call  magnetic  ridge  lines* 

The  principal  ridge  lines  determined  were  as  follows : 

(1)  In  the  Scotch  coalfield  a  ridge  line  runs  from  the  neighbour- 

hood of  North  Berwick  to  the  Clyde  between  Glasgow  and 
Hamilton,  turns  south  to  Newmilns  ih  Ayrshire,  and  finally 
runs  in  a  northerly  direction  towards  Ardrossan  and  Arran. 

(2)  The  Yorkshire  coalfield  is  dominated  by  a  ridge  line  which  nms 

south-west  from  Harrogate  towards  Keighley,  and  follows 
the  outcrop  of  the  Millstone  Grit  to  Matlock. 

*  Trans,  Inst.  Min,  Engs.,  vol.  ix.  pp.  418-419. 
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(3)  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Derbyshire  coalfield   the  north- 

seeking  pole  of  the  magnet  is  attracted  from  all  sides  to  a 
centre  which  is  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Nottingham. 

(4)  In  the  Lancashire  coalfield  a  ridge  line  runs  from  Rochdale  to 

Wigan  and  Southport 

(5)  In  the  South  Wales  coalfield  a  ridge  line  runs  from  Risca  to 

the  south  end  of  Ebbw  Yale,  and  another  passes  from 
Brecon  to  Neath,  and  thence  nearly  due  west  through  the 
centre  of  the  coal  measures. 

If  these  ridge  lines  are  therefore  drawn  upon  a  map,  and  the  varia- 
tion determined  for  places  in  their  vicinity,  the  magnetic  variation 
for  any  given  locality  may  be  pretty  accurately  ascertained. 

The  amount  of  variation  may  also  be  approximately  determined 
for  any  locality  in  Great  Britain  by  drawing  lines  on  a  map  in  the 
following  directions :  * 

(a)  From  Winchelsea  (Sussex)  by  point  of  Sheppey  Island  and 

Ipswich,  the  magnetic  declination  is  30  minutes  less  than 
at  Qreenwich. 

(b)  From  Gowes  (Isle    of    Wight)    by  Basingstoke    and   Great 

Grimsby  30  minutes  more  than  at  Greenwich. 

(c)  From  Start  Point  by  Teignmouth,  Newport  (Mon.),  the  Peak 

to  Seaham  r*30'  more. 

(d)  From  the  Land's  End  by  Great  Ormes  Head,  Skiddaw,  etc., 

2"  30'  more. 

(e)  From  Peel  (Isle  of  Man)  by  Wigton  to  Falkirk,  3*-20'  more.    If 

these  diflferences  are  applied  to  the  declination  at  Greenwich, 
the  amount  of  declination  or  variation  on  each  line  may  be 
obtained.  For  any  place  situated  on  one  of  these  lines  the 
value  of  the  variation  will  thus  be  at  once  ascertained,  and 
for  a  place  situated  between  any  two  lines  a  proportional 
variation  may  be  made  from  tiie  values  found  for  the 
adjacent  lines. 

The  variation  of  the  magnetic  meridian  shows  the  necessity  of 
recording  on  all  colliery  plans  the  date  and  amount  of  declination 
for  the  guidance  of  future  working.  Many  accidents  can  be  traced 
to  the  neglect  of  doing  this  at  the  time  of  drawing  up  the  plan. 
The  date  of  an  old  plan  may  be  approximately  ascertained  by  look- 
ing at  the  meridian  line  on  it ;  thus,  if  a  plan  is  found  having  a 
meridian  with  a  declination  of  21*00'  west  of  the  true  north,  we 
would  say  that  it  was  probably  made  about  the  year  1864,  the 
variation  for  that  year  having  been  21'  03'  at  Greenwich.  The 
needle  is  also  subject  to  diurnal  fluctuations. 

Diurnal  Variation. — In  the  afternoon  the  needle  is  drawn  a  few 
minutes  to  the  west  and  in  the  early  morning  a  few  minutes  to  the 

♦  OoUiery  Manager't  Pocket  Book,  1898,  p.  161. 
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east.  The  needle  stands  at  its  mean  position  a  little  after  10  a.m. 
and  a  little  before  7  p.m.  The  variation  is  greater  in  summer-time 
than  ui  winter,  but  seldom  exceeds  about  10  minutes.  This  varia- 
tion must  be  taken  into  account  when  making  surveys  in  which 
accuracy  is  required,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances,  such  as  the 
quarterly  extension  of  colliery  plans,  the  variation  is  too  small  to 
cause  any  appreciable  error. 

The  declination  of  the  needle  may  be  due  to  various  causes,  such 
as : — 

(1)  The  presence  of  masses  of  magnetic  rook. 

(2)  Induction  currents. 

(3)  Magnetic  storms. 

The  chief  mineral  that  attracts  the  needle  is  magnetite,  which  is 
found  in  masses,  veins,  and  sands.  Tops  of  mountains  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  attract  the  north-seeking  end  of  the  needle. 
Beaches  are  often  covered  with  magnetic  sand;  for  instance,  in 
Rothesay  Bay  there  is  a  large  bed  of  this  description.  Other 
minerals  that  attract  the  needle  are  magnetic  pyrites  and  native 
iron.  All  crystalline  rocks  contain  minerals  which  deflect  the  magnet 
more  or  less,  and  rocks  which  are  dark-coloured  do  so  more  than 
others,  as  such  rocks  usually  contain  a  fair  proportion  of  iron  com- 
pounds. Sometimes  the  needle  is  affected  in  positions  where  no  such 
rocks  are  visible,  a  notable  instance  of  this  being  at  Melton-Mowbray, 
where  there  are  no  igneous  rocks  in  the  immediate  neighboiu'hood, 
although  the  needle  is  deflected  through  as  much  as  67*,  which  may 
be  due  to  the  presence  of  large  masses  of  basaltic  rock  lying  beneath 
the  surface. 

Prof.  A.  W.  Riicker,*  speaking  of  this  source  of  attraction, 
says: — ''Magnetic  rocks  are  often  permanently  magnetized,  and 
may  deflect  a  compass  held  close  to  them  through  40'  or  50*.  The 
permanent  magnetization  is,  however,  irregular,  and  at  a  compara- 
tively short  distance  the  disturbing  eflect  appears  to  be  due  almost 
exclusively  to  the  uniform  magnetization  pn)duced  by  the  earth's 
magnetic  field." 

The  general  conclusions  which  he  comes  to,  both  as  regards  theory 
and  experiment,  are: — (a)  "That  dykes  and  thin  uniform  basaltic 
sheets  produce  no  measurable  effects  except  at  distances  from  their 
edges,  which  are  small  multiples  of  their  thickness ;  (b)  That  isolated 
masses  of  trap-rock,  a  few  square  miles  in  area,  produce  no  important 
magnetic  effects  at  distances  comparable  with  their  linear  dimen- 
sions." 

Induction  CurrenU, — Induction  currents  may  be  produced  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  currents  or  of  magnetic  bodies  iuauoing  them,  i,e, 
rocks  containing  iron  or  its  compounds. 

•  Trans.  Inst.  Min,  Eng.,  vol.  ix.  p.  420. 
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Magnetic  Storms. — The  irr^ular  fluctuations  of  the  needle  whid) 
occur  from  time  to  time  proceed  from  magnetic  storms.  The  word 
storm  in  this  connection  does  not  necessarily  imply  violent  action, 
although  occasionally  ihe  needle  oscillates  backwards  and  forwards. 
As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  needle  becomes  temporarily  deflected 
some  degrees  beyond  the  normal  variation  over  a  large  area,  some- 
times for  24  or  48  hours.  Magnetic  storms  are  invariably  connected 
with  displays  of  aurora,  and,  in  some  unexplained  manner,  wiUi  the 
occurrence  of  spots  on  the  sun,  and,  as  shown  by  Prol  Balfour 
Stewart,  they  commonly  occur  at  intervals  of  ten  or  eleven  years, 
when  the  sun  spots  are  at  their  maxima.  If  the  compass  is  used 
during  one  of  these  storms  the  needle  sometimes  becomes  practically 
worthless  for  the  time  being. 

Ivfluenee  of  Rails  on  the  Needle. — The  presence  of  iron  or  steel 
may  cause  the  needle  to  deflect  Cast-iron  in  small  quantities  does 
not  seem  to  have  much  influence,  and  those  used  underground  at 
many  Scotch  collieries  (weighing  28  lbs.  per  yd.)  have  so  little  eff^ect 
that  the  surveys  of  those  mines  are  almost  invariably  made  with  a 
free  needle.  Malleable  iron  rails  have  a  more  appreciable  eflect 
With  rails  weighing  12  to  15  lbs.  per  yd.,  the  deflection  is  seldom 
greater  than  2'  when  the  compass  is  placed  in  the  eerUre  of  the  two 
rails,  and  about  3  ft.  above  the  ground. 

Steel  rails  of  the  same  weight  exert  more  influence,  and  the  needle 
is  often  deflected  over  as  much  as  10°  to  15*  in  the  presence  of  such 
rails,  so  that  special  precautions  become  necessary  in  making  obser- 
vations. Steel  ropes  and  tools  will  also  aflect  the  needle,  and  in 
order  to  get  a  true  reading  the  compass  should  be  planted  at  least 
15  ft.  from  any  metal,  while  the  presence  of  a  large  mass  of  metal 
necessitates  its  being  placed  still  further  away.  In  highly  inclined 
workings,  with  the  dip  towards  the  north,  it  frequently  happens  that 
if  a  road  is  driven  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  rails 
become  strongly  magnetized  on  account  of  the  earth  currents  passing 
longitudinally  through  them.  Rails  in  such  a  position  influence  the 
needle  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Surveying  in  the  presence  of  iron  may  be  carried  out  with  ap- 
proximate accuracy  if  readings  are  taken  at  every  station  instead  of 
at  every  second  station,  and  by  taking  back  and  foresigbts.  In 
these  circumstances,  both  back  and  foresight  readings  will  be  subject 
to  the  same  degree  of  error,  and,  consequently,  if  a  correct  bearing 
of  any  particular  line  can  be  obtained,  a  fairly  accurate  svurvey  can 
be  made. 

Dip  of  the  Needle. — A  magnetic  needle  does  not^  in  our  latitudes, 
assume  a  perfectly  horizontal  position.  The  inclination  of  a  freely 
suspended  needle  is  about  67°  at  Glasgow  towards  the  north.  The 
dip  varies  in  the  same  way  as  the  declination,  and  ranges  from  75*,  the 
maximum,  to  66*,  the  recorded  minimum  at  Greenwich.  In  mining 
dials  this  tendency  is  counterbalanced,  so  that  the  needle  moves  only 
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in  a  horisontal  plane.  All  needles  have  not  exactly  the  same  Taria- 
tion,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  very  important  that  magnetic  bearings 
made  at  the  surface  should  be  taken  with  the  same  compass  that  has 
been  used  for  the  underground  surveys. 

The  length  of  needle  in  common  use  for  underground  work  is  5^ 
in.  It  consists  of  a  strip  of  steel  with  an  agate  or  ruby  centre,  and  a 
cross-cut  line  marking  the  north-seeking  end.  In  some  cases  a  small 
vernier  is  fixed  to  one  end,  so  that  the  bearing  may  be  read  to  the 
nearest  minute. 

The  dial  plate  is  usually  constructed  of  brass,  although  in  some 
instances  aluminium  has  been  used  with  success.  The  figures  may 
be  marked  on  this  plate  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  practice 
of  difierent  makers.  The  method  of  reading  will  be  explained 
later. 

Determination  of  True  Meridian. — To  determine  the  true  meridian, 
and  from  this  the  exact  amount  of  magnetic  declination,  various 
methods  may  be  employed,  the  best  two  being  to  make  observations 
of  the  Pole  star  or  of  the  sun. 

Obset^ationa  of  Pole  Star  and  Sun, — ^This  method  is  accomplished 
by  using  a  theodolite  and  bringing  the  telescope  of  the  instrument 
to  bear  upon  the  Pole  star  at  stated  intervals  before  and  after  its 
culmination.  A  reading  is  taken  several  hours  before  its  culmina- 
tion, both  on  the  horizontal  and  vertical  circles  of  the  theodolite. 
After  a  lapse  of  the  same  period  subsequent  to  its  culmination  the 
star  is  sighted  a  second  time,  and  a  reading  taken  as  before.  The 
line  bisecting  the  angle  obtained  by  the  two  readings  will  indicate 
the  true  meridian.  If  the  observations  are  taken  during  winter, 
which  is  the  best  time,  the  readings  are  taken  at  an  interval  of 
II  hours  58  minutes  for  the  Pole  star.  Similar  methods  are 
resorted  to  of  finding  the  meridian  by  means  of  observations  of 
the  sun. 

Setting  out  the  Meridian  Line, —In  every  mining  district  a  per- 
manent meridian  line  should  be  set  out,  so  as  to  enable  surveyors  to 
determine  the  true  meridian  at  any  time. 

The  best  method  of  permanently  marking  out  the  meridian  line 
is  to  insert  in  the  ground,  4  or  5  ft.  deep,  a  large  hard  stone,  granite 
if  possible,  6  or  8  ft.  long  x  2  ft.  broad.  The  stone  should  be  well 
facied  and  firmly  set  in  cement  to  keep  it  from  shifting.  In  the 
upper  surface  of  the  stone  is  fastened  a  brass  plate,  a  foot  square,  let 
in  so  as  to  be  perfectly  horizontal,  and  on  this  the  meridian  line  is 
shown  by  a  fine  engraved  line.  For  practical  purposes  a  point  may 
be  fixed  at  some  part  of  the  royalty,  and  a  line  laid  out  connecting  it 
with  some  permanent  point,  such  as  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  and  the 
bearing  of  the  magnetic  with  this  line  recorded  every  year  or  every 
second  year ;  the  difference  in  the  readings  will  be  the  amount  of  the 
annual  variation.* 

•  A  Treatise  on  Mine  Surveying,  p  60. 
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A  very  convenient  method  is  to  fix  a  pin  in  the  ground  on  some 
part  of  the  colliery  which  is  unlikely  to  be  affected  by  the  proximity 
to  underground  workings,  and  to  sight  from  this  point  a  number  of 
permanent  objects  within  range,  such  as  steeples,  factory  chimneys, 
etc.  The  mean  of  the  angles  made  by  the  axis  of  the  magnetic, 
and  the  imaginary  lines  connecting  the  point  with  the  objects 
selected,  determines  the  variation  in  the  meridian  in  a  more 
satisfactory  manner  than  by  relying  on  observations  in  one  line 
only. 

To  ascertain  if  there  are  any  local  attractions  affecting  the  needle, 
a  number  of  observations  should  be  made  on  a  straight  line,  the 
correct  bearing  of  which  is  known. 

Colliery  Plans, — A  number  of  plans  are  published  by  the  Ordnance 
Survey  Department  which  are  of  great  use  in  mining  operations. 
The  smallest  are  on  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  the  mile,  showing  the  roads, 
railways,  and  chief  land  marks,  such  as  farmhouses,  plantations, 
streams,  etc.  The  next  size  is  6  in.  to  the  mile,  showing  every 
detail,  such  as  fences  and  other  boundaries.  On  these  plans  the 
levels  are  also  marked,  showing  the  height  of  various  points  above 
the  mean  sea-level  at  Ldverpool.  The  positions  at  which  the  levels 
have  been  taken  are  indicated  by  dots,  and  the  height  marked  beside 
them  in  figures,  thus  Q  683*3.  Where  these  observations  have  ^m 
been  made,  bench  marks^  as  they  are  called,  are  cut  on  the  walls  of  AV 
buildings,  pavements,  etc.     Their  positions  are  indicated  thus :      * 

Oontour  lines  are  also  indicated  on  these  plans  by  means  of 
dotted  lines.  These  contour  lines  indicate  that  each  point  on  the  line 
is  at  the  same  height  (given  in  small  figures  within  the  areas  thus 
outlined)  above  sea-level. 

This  information  is  very  useful  to  the  mining  engineer  in  aiding 
him  to  determine  the  levels  of  the  various  pits  and  boreholes  which 
may  be  put  down  on  an  estate,  and  in  enabling  him  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  best  position  in  which  to  sink  new  shafts  or  to 
lay  down  sidings  and  other  works.  The  1  in.  and  the  6  in.  maps  can 
be  obtained  coloured,  showing  the  geological  formation  of  the  various 
coalfields  and  the  outcrops  of  the  various  seams,  the  depths  of  the 
pits  sunk,  the  position  and  extent  of  faults,  where  proved,  and  much 
other  useful  information.  The  largest  scale  plans  published  by  the 
Ordnance  Survey  is  25*344  in.  to  the  mile,  or  ^yjnr  ^^  ^^^  actual 
size  of  the  district  surveyed.  These  plans  are  very  accurate,  and 
show  every  surface-feature  that  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
survey,  together  with  the  bench  marks,  etc.  Unfortunately,  the 
paper  on  which  the  maps  are  printed  is  found  to  contract  and  ex- 
pand considerably,  and  this  may  sometimes  lead  to  an  error,  but 
that  may  be  guarded  against  to  a  certain  extent  by  ushig  the  scale 
printed  on  the  plan  itself  in  preference  to  a  detached  scale.  On 
these  sheets  every  enclosure  is  numbered,  and  a  book  of  reference  to 
these  numbers  is  published  for  each  parish  represented,  giving  the 
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area  of  these  enclosures  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  such  as 
pasture  land,  wood  land,  gardens,  etc.,  etc  In  the  latest  editions 
of  these  plans  the  area  of  each  enclosure  is  marked. 

The  levels  marked  on  an  Ordnance  Survey  plan  are  not  always 
correct  for  colliery  districts,  as  the  continual  subsidence  of  the  under- 
groiind  workings  affects  the  surface  level.  As  an  instance  of  this 
it  was  found  recently,  when  a  new  survey  of  one  of  the  Scotch  coal- 
fields was  made,  that  nearly  every  bench  mark  had  subsided  from 
5  to  7  ft 

The  Ordnance  Survey  also  publish  vertical  sections  of  the  various 
coalfields,  corresponding  with  lines  shown  in  the  plans,  showing  the 
seams,  and  horizontal  sections  showing  the  nature  of  the  intervening 
strata. 

The  smallest  scale  permitted  for  colliery  plans,  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  is  stthf*  ^^^  ^^^  working  plans 
of  collieries  this  scale  is,  however,  too  small,  and  the  scale  in  common 
use  is  ^  in.  to  66  ft.  Sometimes  scales  of  1  in.  to  66  ft.  are  used,  but 
a  plan  of  an  extensive  royalty  drawn  to  that  scale  becomes  incon- 
venient and  unwieldy  to  work  from.  In  preparing  a  colliery  plan 
the  first  step  is  to  make  an  accurate  survey  of  the  surface  boundaries 
and  determine  the  position  of  the  various  shafts  and  surface  build- 
ings. This  is  usually  done  with  a  theodolite.  The  details  of  fences, 
etc.,  may  be  filled  in  by  enlargement  from  the  25  in.  Ordnance  Survey 
maps,  but  as  many  of  these  plans  are  very  much  out  of  date,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  make  a  complete  new  survey  of  all  the  surface 
lines  within  the  boundary.  For  this  purpose  the  theodolite  may  be 
used,  but  where  the  details  are  somewhat  intricate  it  is  more  expeditious 
to  use  the  mining  compass.  A  plan  which  has  merely  been  enlarged 
from  the  25  in.  scale  without  check  surveys  cannot  be  relied  upon 
when  workings  are  being  carried  on  near  the  boundaries,  but  it  may 
be  useful  as  a  general  plan  to  guide  operations. 

The  information  which  should  be  shown  on  colliery  plans  is  as 
follows : — All  underground  workings  showing  the  position  of  coal 
faces  and  the  position  of  all  pillars  of  coal ;  faults  and  dykes  show- 
ing the  direction  and  amount  of  throw ;  all  the  air  and  water-courses 
and  the  haulage  roads.  The  thickness  of  the  coal  should  be  marked 
at  frequent  intervals,  and  special  care  should  be  taken  to  indicate 
clearly  what  has  been  found  in  exploration  workings.  The  dip  and 
rise  of  the  strata  should  be  indicated  with  an  arrow  and  the  rate  of 
inclination  marked  thereon.  Levels  should  also  be  marked  at 
various  points,  showing  the  height  above  a  given  datum  line,  one, 
two,  or  three  thousand  feet  below  sea-level  being  convenient  datum 
lines. 

The  date  of  the  survey  of  all  working  faces  should  be  neatly 
marked  and  the  workings  should  be  surveyed  and  extended  in  ink 
every  three  months.  The  position  of  all  shafts  should  be  shown  and 
the  depth  marked,  and  a  section  must  be  given  showing  the  strata 
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sunk  through,  or,  if  that  is  not  practicable,  one  showing  the  average 
thickness  of  the  coal  and  the  nature  of  the  roof  and  pavement.  The 
surface  lines  are  usually  drawn  in  with  Indian  ink,  and  the  boundaries 
indicated  by  an  edging  of  colour. 

To  indicate  the  underground  workings,  colour  is  generally  used 
instead  of  Indian  ink,  a  separate  colour  being  used  for  each  seam. 
Faults  and  troubles  should  be  shown  distinctively  coloured. 
When  two  or  more  superimposed  seams  are  worked,  and  require  to  be 
shown  on  the  same  plan,  each  seam  is  coloured  differently,  as  stated 
above,  but  it  is  far  better  to  make  a  separate  plan  for  each  seam 
worked.  In  pillar  and  stall  workings  only  the  road  need  be  coloured, 
while  the  solid  is  being  worked,  but  after  the  pillars  have  been  re- 
moved it  is  usual  to  colour  the  waste  or  exhausted  area  and  show  it 
by  hatched  lines. 

In  longwall  workings  the  waste  only  need  be  coloured  and  the 
roads  left  uncoloured.  Roadways  going  through  solid  coal  are 
generally  shown  by  unbroken  lines,  while  those  going  through  waste, 
as  in  longwall,  are  usually  shown  with  dotted  lines.  The  two 
commonest  colours  used  in  making  plans  are  red  and  blue.  On 
surface  plans  water  is  shown  blue,  roads  'Burnt  Sienna,'  and  build- 
ings indicated  in  a  wash  of  Indian  ink.  It  is  generally  found 
sufficient  to  colour  the  roads,  buildings,  and  water. 

All  colliery  plans  should  be  drawn  on  strong  mounted  paper,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  paper  is  thoroughly  seasoned 
before  being  used. 

IJndeiground  Surveying. — For  the  great  majority  of  underground 
surveys  the  instrument  used  is  some  form  of  mining  compass.     In 
cases  where  there  is  no  disturbing  magnetic  influence,  such  as  in  sur- 
veying the  roadway  shown  in 
fig.  488,  the  compass  is  first 
planted  at  B  and  then  care- 
fully   levelled,     the    needle 
being  allowed  to  settle.      A 
lamp  is  now  held  at  A  in  the 
centre  of  the  shaft,  or  on  one 
Fio.  488.  of  the  guides,  and  the  sights 

of  the  compass  rotated  until 
the  hair  cuts  the  light.  The  bearing  is  then  read  off  and  recorded 
in  the  survey  book,  the  measurement  being  taken  at  the  same  time 
by  the  assistants,  and  likewise  recorded  in  the  book.  By  this  time 
a  man  has  gone  forward  to  the  point  C,  and  places  there  a  lamp  on 
the  floor  as  near  to  the  centre  of  the  road  as  possible. 

The  bearing  from  B  to  C  is  now  taken  and  recorded  in  the  same 
way.  The  surveyor  then  lifts  the  compass  and  plants  it  at  D,  and 
takes  the  bearings  D  C  and  D  E  in  the  same  way  as  before.  There 
are  various  ways  of  booking  a  survey  like  this,  two  of  the  commonest 
methods  being  here  shown. 
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First  Method 

: 

No.  of  Rftiring. 

Btaring. 

0) 

(2) 
(4) 

N.  70  E. 
S.  85  £. 
N.  76E. 
N.    5E. 

Fio.  489. 


Distance  Links.  Remarks. 

100  From  centre  of  No.  1  Pit. 

126 

167 

122 


Second  Method : — With  the  second  method  it  is  desirable  to  make 
a  small  sketch  at  the  same  time  as  the  bearings  are  being  written 
down,   so   as   to   give 
the  surveyor  a  general 
idea  of  the  ground  he 
is  surveying  (fig.  489). 

This  is  a  very  satis- 
factory and  expeditious 
method  of  surveying, 
provided  the  surveyor 
has  had  sufficient 
practice  to  sketch 
neatly.  There  are  one 
or  two  points  which 
need  to  be  taken  note 

of.  Take  bearing  No.  2,  which  reads  S.  85  E.  A  common  mistake 
among  learners  in  marking  a  bearing  like  this  would  be  to  record 
it  as  N.  85  E.,  and  a  mistake  like  that  is  almost  impossible  to  check 
when  the  survey  comes  to  be  plotted.  Take  now  the  bearing  B  0,  as 
shown  on  fig.  490 ;  whichever  end  of  the  needle  may  be  looked  at 
there  is  only  the  one  figure  which  can  be  read  off,  viz.,  85",  and  this 
is  accordingly  marked 
in  the  book  Simi- 
larly the  last  bearing 
might  have  been 
marked  N.  6  W., 
whereas  in  the  otht  r 
case  it  is  simp'j 
marked  175°,  and  it 
is  hardly  possible  to 
make  a  mistake.  The 
only  mistake  which  is 
liable  to  occur  with 
this  latter  method  is 

that  such  a  bearing  as  D  E  might  have  been  sketched  as  turning  to  the 
right  instead  of  to  the  left.  A  mistake  like  that,  however,  is  easily 
detected  when  plotting,  and  with  a  little  care  underground  in  watch- 
ing the  general  direction  of  the  road,  whether  towards  the  north  or 
towards  the  south,  this  source  of  error  should  be  easily  avoided. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  a  few  bearings  have  to  be  taken  at 
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some  point  where  magnetic  attractions  are  exerted,  and  that  a  free 
vernier  compass  cannot  be  employed  for  the  purpose.  To  do  this  with 
the  loose  needle  the  method  usually  adopted  is  shown  in  fig.  491. 

Planting  the  compass  at  B,  the  bearing  reads  60*  from  B  to  A  and 
90*  from  B  to  C.  Planting  again  at  C,  a  back  sight  is  taken  to  B 
and  reads  83*,  and  a  foresight  to  D  reads  135*.  Similarly  at  D  the 
back  sight  reads  133*  and  the  foresight  70^  and  at  E  the  back  sight 

^^.         is  73'  and  the  foro- 

^     '   sight  is  92*.     At  E 

there  is  no  iron  to 

attract  the  needle, 

but  as  a  check  back 

j«iQ  J91  sights  are  taken  at 

F,  and  as  this  also 
records  92*  it  indicates  that  the  bearing  taken  from  E  is  correct 
Now  the  bearing  from  £  to  D  is  73*,  and  this  bearing  having  been 
tnken  from  a  point  where  there  is  no  attraction  is  bound  to  be  correct 
When  the  compass  was  at  D  the  bearing  from  D  to  E  read  70*,  there- 
fore the  amount  of  attraction  at  D  is  73  -  70  »  3*,  to  be  added  to  the 
observed  bearing,  so  that  the  bearing  133  taken  from  D  to  G  is  3* 
wrong  and  should  be  136*.  In  the  same  way  at  0  the  correct  bear- 
ing 0  to  D  is  136*  and  the  compass  reads  135  , — that  is,  1*  to  be  added 
to  the  compass  bearing,  so  that  the  correct  bearing  CtoBis83  +  l» 
84*.  Again,  at  B  the  compass  reads  90  from  B  to  C  instead  of  84*,  so 
that  6*  must  be  deducted  this  time  from  all  bearings  taken  at  the 
point  B,  and  the  correct  bearing  from  B  to  A  becomes  54*. 
The  survey  would  now  be  plotted  : 

A  to  B  64*,  B  to  C  84*,  C  to  D  136*,  D  to  E  73*,  and  E  to  F  92* 

The  student  should  never  think  of  seeking  the  average  bearing  of 
the  back  and  foresights  in  a  survey  of  this  kind,  as  such  a  method 
would  be  quite  incorrect,  and  a  careful  surveyor  would  endeavour  to 
secure  a  sight  free  from  magnetic  disturbance  at  each  end  of  the  survey, 
so  that  the  one  mav  be  checked  by  the  other. 

The  Fixed  Needle  or  Vernier  Compass.— This  mstrument  may 
be  used  in  two  ways  underground.  The  first  method  is  by  taking 
the  angles  between  each  two  bearing  lines  by  placing  tJie  i^emier  at 
zero  at  every  station,  as  is  sometimes  done  with  the  theodolite  when 
taking  a  surface  survey.  This  method  of  surveying  is,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  quite  unsuitable  for  general  underground  work,  and  will  not 
be  further  described. 

The  second  method  is  to  take  the  bearings  and  book  them  precisely 
the  same  as  if  they  were  loose  needle  bearings. 

Let  fig.  492  represent  a  working  which  is  to  be  surveyed  with  the 
vernier  afong  the  road  from  A  to  F,  which  is  laid  with  steel  rails. 
Suppose  that  at  B^  there  is  au  old  roadway  without  rails,  and  where 
the  compass  can  be  planted  at  a  sufficient  distance  back  from  the 
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main  road  to  avoid  disturbing  influences.  The  first  operation  is  to 
set  up  the  compass  at  B^.  Fix  the  arrow  on  the  vernier  plate 
opposite  zero,  then  unclamp  the  needle,  and  after  allowing  it  to 
settle  turn  the*  dial  round  until  the  needle  also  points  to  zero.  The 
clamp  screws  are  then 
tightened  to  secure 
the  compass  to  the 
tripod  and  the  clamp- 
ing screw  of  the 
vernier  slackened. 
If  the  dial  is  now 
turned     round,     the  Fio.  4U2. 

arrow  on  the  vernier 

plate  still  remains  pointing  to  the  north,  as  it  will  be  moving 
along  with  the  north  end  of  the  needle.  The  sights  are  now 
turned  to  cut  the  light  held  at  B  and  the  vernier  screw  is  then 
tightened  up.  Before  lifting  the  compass  a  lamp  is  placed  verti- 
cally below  the  centre,  and  for  this  purpose  a  brass  plumb  line 
with  a  thin  flexible  cord  is  used.  The  instrument  is  now  lifted 
and  planted  exactly  above  the  lamp  at  B^  and  carefully  levelled. 
The  lower  screws  of  the  tripod  are  loosened  and  the  compass  turned 
to  sight  back  to  the  lamp  at  B^  When  this  has  been  done  the 
lower  screws  are  again  tightened  up.  It  is  evident  now  that 
the  compass,  as  planted  at  B,  is  lying  in  exactly  the  same  line  as 
it  was  when  placed  at  B^  and  the  arrow  on  the  vernier  plate  still 
points  to  north.  The  vernier  clamp  screw  is  now  slackened  and  the 
bearing  B  to  A  taken  and  recorded  in  the  survey  book.  The  bear- 
ing B  to  C  is  also  taken,  and  while  looking  through  the  compass  to  0 
the  vernier  clamp  screw  is  tightened.  The  compass  is  again  lifted 
forward  to  C,  and  before  the  vernier  is  slackened  the  back  sight 
towards  B  is  taken,  so  that  the  vernier  still  remains  pointing  to  the 
north.  The  bearing  G  D  is  now  taken.  In  the  same  way  the  bearings 
D  £  and  £  F  are  also  taken.  Suppose  F  is  at  the  coal  face,  and  that 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  clear  bearing  at  that  point.  The  vernier  may 
now  be  checked  to  see  if  it  still  corresponds  with  the  needle.  If  it 
does  the  survey  may  be  taken  as  correct,  but  the  student  will  very 
often  find  that  his  work  has  not  been  done  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
and  that  the  needle  does  not  coincide  with  the  vernier.  If  the  work 
is  imi>ortant  a  new  survey  must  be  made,  but  in  many  cases  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  make  an  allowance  for  the  error  when  plotting  the 
survey.  For  instance,  if  the  last  bearing  E  F  in  fig.  492  is  1'  wrong, 
then  this  error  may  be  divided  among  the  total  number  of  bearings 
(which  in  this  case  is  five),  so  that  1 2  minutes  would  require  to  be 
added  or  deducted,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  each  case.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  get  a  clear  bearing  at  the  commencement  of  the  survey. 
In  such  a  case  the  survey  may  be  taken  from  the  face  outwards,  or 
if  that  is  not  convenient  then  a  start  may  be  made  at  the  pit 
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bottom  the  vernier  being  put  at  the  incorrect  north  indicated  bj  the 
magnetic  needle,  and  the  survey  made  inwards  in  the  usual  way  until 
a  clear  bearing  can  be  obtained.  If  at  this  point  the  needle  is,  say, 
5*  different  from  the  vernier,  then  this  difference  must  be  allowed  on 

each  bearing  up  to  the  point  where 
the  clear  hairing  was  obtained.  The 
vernier  is  then  adjusted  to  coincide 
with  the  magnetic  needle,  and  the 
survey  proceeds  as  before.  When 
a  side  road,  off  the  main  road,  has 
to  be  surveyed  with  the  vernier  it 
is  necessary  to  leave  in  two  marks 
on  the  main  line  of  survey.  Suppose 
at  B,  on  fig.  493,  the  road  B  D  E  F 
has  to  be  surveyed.  The  bearing 
A  B  is  taken  and  a  mark  left  at 
A,  the  bearing  BD  is  also  taken 
and  a  lamp  planted  below  the  com- 
pass at  B.  The  instrument  is  now 
shifted  forward  to  D,  a  back  sight 
taken,  and  the  position  of  the  lamp 
at  B  is  now  carefully  marked  and 
the  bearing  DE  taken,  and  so  on,  till  F  is  reached.  The  com- 
pass is  now  brought  heuck  and  carefully  plumbed  over  the  mark 
left  at  B  and  the  vernier  fixed  at  the  bearing  AB,  as  before 
obtained.  The  back  sight  is  now  taken  to  A,  the  vernier  undamped 
and  the  foresight  taken  to  C,  the  survey  proceeding  in  the  usual 
way.  To  insure  accuracy  when  working  with  the  vernier  a  good 
plan  is  to  use  two  tripods.  The  spare  tripod  is  planted  at  the 
point  where  the  foresight  is  to  be  taken,  and  a  lamp  is  held  exactly 
at  the  centre.  After  taking  the  sight  the  compass  is  lifted  off  its 
tripod  and  carried  forward  and  placed  on  the  spare  tripod,  and  the 
back  sight  taken  to  a  light  held  exactly  at  the  centre  of  the  last 
tripod.  The  surveyor  has  then  to  wait  until  this  tripod  is  brought 
forward  and  planted  in  the  position  for  the  front  sight.  The  learner 
working  with  the  vernier  often  makes  mistakes  by  slackening  the 
wrong  screws,  with  the  result  that  the  whole  work  has  to  be  done 
over  again.  Assistants,  too,  often  lift  the  lamp  from  the  back  sight 
point  before  it  has  been  looked  at,  with  the  result  that  the  base  line 
for  the  forward  sight  is  destroyed,  and  part  of  the  work  has  to  be 
repeated.     These  mistakes  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Measurements. — In  surveying,  lengths  are  usually  measured  by  the 
imperial  chain,  which  consists  of  100  links,  each  link  being  7 '9  2 
in.  long,  and  therefore  its  total  length  is  66  ft.  By  adopting  this 
unit  of  length,  the  chain  is  made  to  bear  certain  ratios  to  other 
standard  measiurements ;  for  instance,  I  chain  is  equal  to  1  pole,  and 
1  mile  equals  80  chains,  and  10  chains  =  1  furlong.     Again,  1  aore» 
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4840  sq.  yds.,  and  22^  =  484  yds.  =  1  sq.  chaiu,  therefore  we  have 
10  Bq.  chaiii:^  iu  1  acre,  and  as  10  sq.  chains  are  equal  to  10000 
sq.  links,  100,000  sq.  links  are  equal  to  1  acre. 

Measurements  are  also  made  by  chains  100  ft.  in  length;  these 
chains  are  largely  used  in  civil  engineering  work,  and  also  in  metal 
mining  districts.  By  using  such  a  length  of  chain,  measurements 
can  be  made  much  more  rapidly,  and  are  easier  dealt  with  for  surface 
surveys.  The  imit  of  measurement  in  ore  mines  is  usually  the 
imperial  chain,  but  very  often  the  unit  is  1  fathom  and  a  chain  used 
10  fathoms  long.  On  the  Continent  the  imit  is  1  metre,  which  is 
equal  to  39-37  in. 

The  best  chains  are  made  of  the  finest  mild  steel,  as  with  this 
material  they  can  be  made  light,  and  less  easily  bend. 

There  are  many  sources  of  inaccuracy  which  arise  from  using  the 
chain,  and  great  care  has  to  be  taken  to  avoid  them.  The  chain 
should  be  frequently  checked  by  some  standard  mark,  as  it  is  very 
liable  to  become  stretched,  or  some  of  the  links  may  be  bent  when 
it  becomes  too  short 

In  most  large  towns  standard  measurements  are  marked  with  brass 
plates  on  some  public  building.  The  chain  should  be  checked  at  one 
of  those  standard  marks,  and  similar  permanent  marks  should  be  laid 
out  at  the  colliery,  so  that  the  chain  may  be  checked  at  any  time 
and  always  kept  correct. 

Care  must  also  be  taken  when  measuring  that  none  of  the  links 
are  interlocked,  as  this  would  also  cause  considerable  error. 

Another  method  of  measuring  is  by  means  of  steel  tapes.  These 
tapes  are  largely  used  in  some  American  mines.  In  Pennsylvania, 
tapes  300  to  600  ft.  long  are  employed.  Measurements  taken  in 
this  way  are  likely  to  be  more  accurate  than  with  a  chain,  but  steel 
tipes  must  not  be  allowed  to  kink,  as  they  are  then  very  apt  to 
break.  The  difficulty  connected  with  tapes  is  the  reading  of  them 
in  muddy  and  wet  mines,  where  they  get  rusted.  To  obviate  this, 
small  bits  of  brass  wire,  with  a  certain  number  of  nicks  or  cuts  in 
them,  are  soldered  on  at  regular  distances  apart. 

For  very  correct  measurements,  surveyor's  rods  are  used ;  these 
are  made  of  lancewood,  in  pieces  about  5  ft.  long,  joined  together  by 
a  '  scarf '  joint.  They  are  often  used  to  check  the  length  of  the  other 
measuring  instruments,  and  are  also  useful  for  marking  out  a  stan- 
dard chain.  Glass  rods  have  also  been  used  on  important  govern- 
ment surveys. 

Measuring  on  the  Slope. — In  chain  work  on  the  slope,  corrections 
must  be  made  to  get  the  proper  horizontal  measurement.  There  are 
several  methods  of  doing  this,  such  as:  (1)  by  ascertaining  the 
angle  of  inclination;  (2)  measuring  along  the  slope  and  making 
deduction  from  every  measurement;  (3)  by  'stepping'  the  chain. 
When  incline  measurements  are  required  to  be  accurately  made,  the 
angle  of  inclination  is  ascertained  by  a  clinometer  or  similar  instrument, 
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and  the  actual  horizontal  measurements  ctin  be  ascertained  by  calcu- 
lation from  tables  compiled  for  the  purpose.  Many  mining  compasses 
are  fitted  with  an  external  arc  for  taking  the  angles  of  inclination 
simultaneously  with  the  horizontal  angles. 

The  method  that  is  most  largely  adopted  by  surveyors  is  to 
measure  along  the  slope  and  make  deductions  for  each  length,  ac- 
cording to  the  inclination,  the  amount  of  deduction  necessary  being 
derived  from  the  tables.  In  the  absence  of  these,  the  following 
approximate  method  may  be  employed. 

Example, — A  seam  dips  1  in  8 ;  find  the  horizontal  lengths  corre- 
sponding to  the  following  measurements,  360,  470,  832. 


If  L  is  the  horizontal  length  required,  D  the  measured  distance  on  the  slope, 
and  rf  the  dip,  L=yy/D«-(5y 

.*.  (1)  L=  ^/129600-2025  =857  ; 
(2)  L=  V220900- 8-^67=465  ;  and 
(8)  L=V692224- 10816  =  825. 

In  the  above  examples  decimal  fractions  have  been  disregarded, 
although  in  practice  they  must  be  considered,  or  the  result  may  lead 
to  error  when  considerable  distances  are  involved. 

Stepping  the  Chain. — This  is  a  method  sometimes  adopted  to 
ascertain  the  horizontal  measurement  on  inclined  workings,  and  is 
very  expeditious,  but  only  approximate  results  can  be  obtained,  and 
the  method  should  not  be  adopted  on  gnulients  of  more  than  5* ; 
when  the  inclination  is  greater  it  is  too  inaccurate. 

The  method  of  *  stepping '  the  chain  will  be  understood  from  fig. 
495.     The  chain  should  be  taken  in  not  more  than  half  lengths  or 

quarter  lengths,  and  stretched  out  firmly 
to  A,  say,  and  a  cord  and  plumb-bob 
dropped  vertically  to  B>  the  distance 
OA  being  then  carefully  measured. 
Tiie  same  process  is  repeated  at  C  and 
E,  the  distance  B  C  and  D  £  being 
found  in  the  same  way.  The  vertical 
distances  A  B,  CD,  E F  need  not  be 
measured,  unless  they  are  wanted  as  a 
check  on  the  work. 

Plitting  the  Survey. — The  lines  and 
angles  of  a  survey  are  usually  represented  on  paper  on  a  very  small 
scale  compared  to  the  original  lengths  and  angles.     The  process  of 
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putting  these  lines  and  angles  on  a  plan  is  termed  plotting.  The 
plotting  of  surveys  may  be  divided  into  three  different  methods, 
viz.,  by  means  of  protractors,  by  rectangular  co-ordinates,  and  by 
chords.  The  first  method  is  the  one  most  largely  used  for  colliery 
work,  and  can  be  done  very  accurately  with  a  good  protractor. 

Protractors, — There  are  various  kinds  of  protractors  used  for 
this  purpose,  the  commonest  sort  being  a  half  circle  with  or  without 
a  movable  arm.*  They  may  be  made  of  brass,  ivory,  celluloid,  or 
white  metal.  The  semicircle  is  divided  from  0*  to  180'  in  opposite 
directions.  To  plot  the  survey  the  straight  side  of  the  protractor  is 
laid  along  an  assumed  meridian  line  (fig.  496),  and  the  bearings 
pricked  off  by  making  a  mark  with  a  fine  peiicU  or  needle  at  the 
desired  angle  and  numbering  the  bearings  as  they  are  taken  off.  All 
bearings  say  to  south-east  and  north-east  will  be  first  taken  off  and 
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numbered ;  the  protractor  will  then  be  reversed  and  all  the  bearings 
to  south-west  and  north-west  pricked  off  and  likewise  numbered.  In 
laying  the  protractor  on  the  meridian  line  its  centre  should  be  placed 
on  some  fixed  point,  such  as  the  intersection  of  a  line  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  the  meridian  line,  which  would,  of  course,  represent  an 
east  and  west  line.  The  first  line  may  then  be  taken  from  this 
centre  point  to  the  first  bearing  and  the  distance  marked  off,  or  it  is 
sometimes  more  convenient  to  parallel  the  line  to  a  different  part  of 
the  paper,  clear  of  the  bearings  altogether.  For  this  purpose  two 
set-squares  or  a  parallel  ruler  may  be  used,  but  the  latter  should  not 
be  used  unless  it  is  of  fair  size  and  provided  with  rollers,  llie  dis- 
advantage of  this  method  of  plotting  is  that  the  plan  gets  spoiled  by 
the  large  number  of  pencil  or  needle  marks  that  would  be  required. 
For  office  work  the  semicircular  protractor  is  often  provided  with  a 
movable  arm  and  a  small  vernier,  which  enables  it  to  be  used  with 


*  The  protractor  shown  in  the  figure  is  made  of  boxwood, 
iimtiumeut  is  a  setuiuii'cuUr  protractor  made  i)f  horu. 


A  more  reliable 
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great  aectiiacj.  A  long  steel  'straight-edge'  is  laid  along  the 
mefidian  line,  and  the  protractor  is  fittai  on  to  this  with  its  straight 
side  against  the  straight-edge.  The  hearings  and  lines  can  then  l»e 
taken  ofif  rspidlj  and  accoratelj  bj  means  of  the  movable  arm,  and 
vitboiit  requiring  to  prick  them  off  or  mark  them  on  the  plan. 

The  circular  protractor  diirided  to  the  full  circle  is  more  accurate 
and  oooTeoient  for  plotting  a  survey.  It  may  be  used  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  semidrcle.  When  piovided  with  a  swinging  arm 
the  bearings  can  be  taken  off  very  rapidly  and  accurately.  Another 
method  of  plotting  is  to  use  a  large  cardboard  protractor  and  parallel 
ruler.  This  cardboard  protractor  is  usually  12  to  18  in.  square  and 
divided  from  0*  to  360*,  numbered  in  opposite  directions.  The  centre 
portion  of  the  cardboard  is  cut  out,  and  the  north  and  south  line 
made  to  coincide  with  the  plan  meridian.  The  parallel  ruler  is 
placed  on  the  required  bearing  and  transferred  direct  to  the  plan. 
This  saves  much  time  and  keeps  the  plan  free  of  pencil  marks,  which 
are  necessary  with  the  ordinary  circular  protractor.  The  bearings 
can  be  taken  very  accurately,  owing  to  the  large  diameter  of  the  pro- 
tractor. In  the  mftking  of  the  Government  Ordnance  Survey  Plans 
such  protractors  are  always  used. 

In  Scotland  a  method  of  plotting,  which  can  be  very  rapidly  and 
accurately  done  by  what  is  known  as  a  '  table '  protractor,  is  largely 
used  in  mining  engineers'  offices.  This  protractor  consists  of  a  large 
circle  2  ft.  in  diameter.  This  circle  is  fitted  into  a  square  wooden 
frame  or  table  a,  in  which  it  revolves  on  a  central  axis  b.  On  the 
inside  revolving  circle  is  fixed  a  circular  sheet  of  paper  or  scroll  plan, 
with  the  working  meridian  on  it ;  this  line  is  made  to  coincide  with 
the  north  and  south  line  on  the  protractor.  A  small  brass  plate  c, 
with  an  arrow  engraved  on  it,  is  fixed  to  the  square  frame,  and  the 
bearing  required  is  made  to  coincide  with  this  arrow,  the  line  being 
transferred  on  to  the  paper  direct  by  the  aid  of  a  T-square  laid  across 
the  protractor.  The  construction  and  method  of  using  this  pro- 
tractor will  be  iinderstood  from  the  illustration  in  fig.  497. 

The  bearings,  after  being  plotted  on  these  scroll  plans,  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  large  colliery  plans  by  tracing  paper.  A  large  amount 
of  work  can  be  done  very  rapidly  by  this  method,  and  the  large  size 
of  the  protractor  insures  its  accuracy. 

•  Plotting  by  Co-ordinates, — Where  surveys  have  to  be  plotted  with 
great  accuracy,  the  method  of  using  rectangular  co-ordiuates  is  to  be 
preferred  to  any  other.  *  It  consists  in  assimiing  two  fixed  cuces 
crossing  at  right  angles  to  each  other  at  a  fixed  point  or  origin,  and  in 
calculating  the  perpendicular  distances,  or  co-ordinates^  of  each  station 
from  these  axes.  If  the  true  meridian  has  been  ascertained,  it  may 
be  made  to  represent  one  of  the  axes.  In  fig.  498,  which  illustrates 
this  method  of  plotting,  the  north  and  south  line,  and  east  and  west 
drawn  at  right  angles  have  been  taken  to  represent  the  required  axes. 
•  A  Treatise  on  Mine  Surveying,  by  Beuuett  H,  Brough,  pp.  140-148. 
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Now  every  line  that  is  taken  in  a  survey  will  depart  from  the  north 
and  south  line  by  a  definite  amount,  according  to  its  angle  and  dis- 
tance, and  similarly  it  will  also  depart  a  certain  amount  from  the 
east  and  west  line.  The  distance  that  the  line  departs  from  the 
north  and  south  line  is  termed  its  latitude,  and  the  distance  that  it 
departs  from  the  east  and  west  line  is  termed  its  depaHure.  The 
latitude  of  a  point  may  be  defined  as  its  distances  due  north  or  south 
of  some  fixed  point  The  distance  that  one  end  of  a  line  is  due  north 
or  south  of  the  other  end  is  called  the  difference  of  latitude  of  the 


SeetUm  ^ira^ffKAB 


FlO.  497. 

ends  of  the  line,  and  similarly  the  distance  which  one  end  of  a  line, 
is  east  or  west  of  the  other  end  is  called  the  difference  of  longitude 
of  the  ends  of  the  line  or  the  departure. 

The  latitude  =  distance  x  cosine  of  bearing. 
„  departure  ~  distance  x  sine  of  bearing. 


To  obviate  the  tedious  process  of  calculating  each  bearing,  the 
latitudes  and  departures  may  be  taken  from  a  book  of  traverse  tables. 
The  best  book  of  tables  for  this  purpose  is  that  by  R.  Lloyd  Gurden, 
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in  which  the  tables  are  computed  for  every  minute  of  angle.     The 
data  for  the  survey  plotted  in  fig.  498  were  as  follows : 

Bearing.        Distance.  Latitude.  Departure. 


Liiika. 

N  + 

S- 

K  + 

W- 

N.  10'  B. 

100 

98-5 

... 

174 

... 

N.  ir  E. 

180 

29-2 

1-26  7 

... 

S.   67'E. 

134 

••• 

h2A 

123-3 

... 

S.   SS'^E. 

186 

81-8 

108  6 

... 

S.   20- W. 

42 

... 

89-6 

14-4 

S.   29"  R. 

182 

... 

115-4 

64'-0 

a   42"  W. 

86 

63  9 

... 

67-5 

S.   SQ'^W. 

78 

1-4 

780 

N.  70"  W. 

110 

876 

... 

103  4 

N.  66'  W. 

106 

44*8 

... 

... 

96  1 

N.  86'  W. 

47 

4  1 

... 

... 

46  8 

N.  66'  W. 

120 

48-8 

«.. 

... 

109-6 

N.  68'  K. 

118 

914 

... 

65  8 

... 

Before  these  co  ordinates  can  be  used  for  plotting,  they  must  Ikj 
reduced  to  total  latitudes  and  departures.  To  effect  thiii  the  north- 
ings and  eastings  are  regarded  as  positive  quantities,  while  the  south- 
ings and  westings  are  regarded  as  negative  quantities,  and  the  reduc- 
tions are  then  computed  by  taking  the  algebniical  sum  at  each 
station,  which  from  the  above  data  would  be  as  follows : 

No. 

0) 
(2) 
(8) 
(4) 
(6) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 

(11) 
(12) 
(13) 

To  plot  from  this  table,  draw  a  north  and  south  line,  and  an  east 
and  west  line,  making  the  junction  of  these  two  lines  the  starting 
point  for  the  first  station.  From  this  point  (A,  fig.  498)  take  line  No. 
1  and  measure  off*  98*5  northwards  and  17  4  eastwards,  making  a 
mark  at  the  end  of  these  distances.  From  the  end  of  distance  98*5 
draw  a  line  at  right  angles  to  north  and  south,  and  from  the  end  of 
distance  17*4  draw  another  line  at  right  angles  to  east  and  west,  con- 
tinuing this  line  till  it  meets  the  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  north 
and  south.  Join  the  meeting  point  of  these  two  lines  to  the  point 
A,  and  this  will  give  the  first  line  of  the  survey.  The  same  proce- 
dure is  followed  in  regard  to  the  other  lines,  measuring  off*  all  the 
positive  latitudes  to  the  north  and  negative  latitudes  to  the  south, 


Totol  LaUtade. 

Total  Departure. 

+  98-5 

+   17-4 

-H277 

-fl441 

-f  76-8 

-f  267-4 

-     6-5 

+  376-0 

-  46-0 

+  3t)l-6 

-161-4 

+  426  6 

-225*8 

+  3681 

-2267 

+  •290  1 

-1891 

+  1867 

-144-8 

+  90-6 

- 140-2 

+  43-8 

-   91-4 

-  65-8 

00-0 

00-0 
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while  the  positive  departxires  go  to  the  east  and  negative  departures 
to  the  west  The  student  will  understand  this  method  more  fully  if 
he  plots  down  the  above  survey  once  or  twice,  and  works  out  the 
numbers  for  himself.     If  care  be  taken  when  getting  out  the  ordi- 


Wen, 


South. 

Fio.  498.— Plotting  by  Oo-ordinates. 

nates,  this  method  of  plotting  insures  great  accuracy,  and  is  specially 
useful  for  important  sui-face  or  other  surveys. 

Plotting  by  Chords, — A    tied   survey  may  be  plotted   from   one 
meridian,  without  the  aid  of  a  protractor,  by  using  a  table  of  chords 


No. 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(ft) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(H) 

(12) 

(18) 


Bearing. 


Chorda,  Radius  =1000.     Distance. 


N.  lO**  R. 

174 

100 

N.  IT  E. 

1245 

130 

S.  67°  E. 

1108 

134 

S.  63*^  E. 

892 

136 

S.  20'  W. 

847 

42 

S.  29^  E. 

500 

182 

S.  Ar  W. 

716 

86 

S.  89"  W. 

1401 

78 

N.  70"  W. 

1147 

110 

N.  6f>"  W. 

1074 

106 

N.  85"  W. 

1351 

47 

N.  66'  W. 

1089 

120 

N.  64'  E. 

802 

118 
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In  the  surrey  already  shown  plotted  by  co-ordinates,  using  the  same 
data,  and  from  the  table  of  chords  given,  we  would  have  to  draw  a 
circle  on  the  paper,  with  a  radius  preferably  of  10  in.,  and  through 
the  centre  of  the  circle  draw  a  north  and  south  line  and  an  east  and 
west  line.  With  a  pair  of  dividers  and  a  scale,  lay  off  the  chords 
along  the  circumference  of  the  circle  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
bearing.     The  chords  being  taken  from  a  radins  of  1000  would  have 

to  be  reduced  by  two 
fl  decimal  places  to  plot 

with  a  circle  whoee 
radius  is  10,  thus  the 
first  chord  would  be 
1-74,  the  second  12-45, 
and  so  on.  When 
the  chords  are  all 
measured  off,  the  rest 
of  the  work  is  per- 
formed in  the  same 
way  as  when  a  circular 
protractor  has  been 
used.  This  method 
of  plotting  is  not  to 
be  recommended  for 
colliery  surveying,  as 
drawing  circles  repeatedly  on  the  plan  and  pricking  off  the  chords 
would  soon  break  the  surface  of  the  paper  and  spoil  it 

Calculation  of  Areas, — The  three  principal  methods  of  calculating 
plan  areas  are :  (I)  by  dividing  the  total  area  into  triangles  or 
squares;  (2)  calculating  the  area  by  means  of  ordinates;  (3)  by 
mechanical  methods,  such  as  measuring  instruments.  The  areas  of 
coalfields  are  nearly  all  calculated  in  acres,  roods,  and  poles.  The 
statute  acre  is  equal  to  10  sq.  chains  or  100,000  sq.  links. 

Calculation  by  Triangles. — The  plan  area  may  be  divided  into  a 
number  of  triangles,  either  right  angled  or  otherwise.  If  the  tri- 
angles are  right  angled  ones  the  calculations  are  much  simplified. 
When  the  triangle  possesses  a  right  angle  (fig.  500)  the  area 

.  __basex|>p 
A ^— • 

If  none  of  the  angles  are  right  angles,  as  in  fig.  501,  then  an  angle 
of  90"  may  be  constructed  by  dropping  a  perpendicular  pp  from 
any  apex  on  to  the  opposite  side,  and  the  area  of  the  two  triangles 
tims  constructed  may  then  be  found  separately.  Or  if  we  have 
two  sides  and  know  the  included  angle,  as  in  fig.  502, 


Pio.  499.— Plotting  by  Chorda. 


then  the  area  A  = 


a&  X  sin  oe 
2 
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When  none  of  the  angles  are  known  the  following  formula  is  used 
for  calculating  the  area, 

wbeire  S  is  the  semi-perimeter  or  half  the  sum  of  the  sides.      If 
logarithms  are  used,  the  formula  hecomes 

LogA-;{l.>g»+log(#-a)  +  log(#-6)  +  log(#-c)} 


Fio.  601. 


Fi 

In  the  above  1 
1100,  and  1000 

Hei«S= 

.-.A: 
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To  reduce  this  to  acres,  roods,  and  poles,  count  off  fiv«  decimal 
places  thus : — 

6-15809 

4 


0-61286 
40 

24-49440 


.*.  Area=6  acres,  0  roods,  24*49  ; 

Or  by  logarithms 
Log  A=i{log  1660+log(1650  -  1200)+log(1650  - 1100)  + log(l«50  - 1000)> 

«i{8-2174  +  2-6682  +  2-7408  +  2-8129} 
and  Log  A=6-7119,  and  A=616810'00  sq.  links. 

Calcfdation  by  OrdincUea, — ^When  the  area  to  be  calculated  ****J?? 
uneven  outline,  and  is  not  of  too  great  extent,  the  method  of  ^™J" 
nates  may  be  used.  It  consists  in  running  a  chain  line  or  axis  thjnou^D 
the  greatest  length  of  the  area  to  be  calculated,  and  taking  oflsete 
at  right  angles  to  the  chain  line.  The  oflfeets  should  be  taken  suffi- 
ciently close  so  as  to  make  each  figure  approximately  a  trai>e«oKl, 
therefore  the  more  offsets  are  taken  the  more  accurate  will  the 
calculation  become. 

An  example  will  show  more  clearly  this  method   of  calculating 


areas. 
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side  first  from  A  to  B  and  the  right  hand  from  B  to  A,  we  get  the 
following : — 

(1)  46  (    0  +  U6)=     6525 

(2)  848  (145 +  202)  =  120756 
(8)  472  (202  +  280)=227504 
(4)  485  (280  +  182)=200970 
(5)250(182+150)=  88000 
(6)802(  0  +  175)=  52850 
(7)  89(175+  55)=  20470 
(8)179(  55  +  188)=  42602 
(9)587(188+  02)=161426 

(10)  248  (  92+  75)=  40581 

(11)  150  (  75+     0)=  11250 


967933+2=488966-5  sq.  Unka. 
The  ftrea  would  therefore  he  4  aoree,  8  roods,  14*84  poles. 

If  the  area  to  he  caloulated  is  large  this  process  would  he  tedious, 
and  areas  with  curved  outlines  can  often  he  calculated  with  sufficient 
accuracy  hj  the  process  of  eqwduing  or  giving  and  talcing ;  i.e,  to 
draw  a  straight  line  through  the  curved  hoimdaiy,  leaving  as  much 
space  outside  the  straight  line  as  there  is  inside  it  The  whole  area 
is  then  divided  into  triangles  and  calculated  as  already  shown. 

Calculatiofi  by  Instruments. — This  method  is  now  much  resorted  to 
in  mining  engineers'  offices  for  calculation  of  plan  areas.  The  instru- 
ment for  measuring  such  areas  is  called  a  planimeter^  and  for  a  full 
description  of  these  the  reader  is  referred  to  Brough's  Mine  Surveying, 
pp.  159,  160. 

Levdling, — In  connection  with  colliery  operations  a  good  deal  of 
levelling  is  often  required,  hoth  on  the  surface  and  underground. 
Levelling  is  defined  as  "  the  art  of  finding  the  difference  hetween  two 
points  which  are  vertically  at  different  distances  from  a  plane  parallel 
with  the  horizon." 

To  find  the  difference  of  level  hetween  any  numher  of  points  three 
methods  may  he  adduced : — (1)  Trigonometrical ;  (2)  physical ;  and 
(3)  geometrical 

In  triganomeiricai  levelling  the  lengths  and  angles  have  to  he 
measured,  this  heing  usually  accomplished  hy  a  theodolite,  hut  it  is  a 
method  not  often  resorted  to,  except  imder  exceptional  circumstances, 
such  as  when  ascertaining  inaccessihle  points  on  steep  mountain  sides. 

Physical  levelling  is  hased  on  the  change  of  atmospheric  pressure  at 
different  altitudes  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  is  found  hy  means 
of  the  aneroid  harometer,  which,  as  is  well  known,  records  tie  vary- 
mg  atmospheric  pressure  at  different  heights.  With  an  ordinary 
harometer  the  mercury  column  falls  on  ascending  hills  on  an  average 
ahout  1  in.  for  every  900  ft.  of  ascent.  This  method  is  never  prac- 
tised for  ordinary  levelling,  hut  it  is  exceedingly  useful  and  much  used 
by  surveyors  for  ascertaining  great  altitudes  where  ordinary  levelling 
would  he  impossible,  or  in  miaking  rough  preliminary  surveys  in  new 
and  strange  lands. 
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Oe<nnetnedl  levelling  is  the  method  most  commonly  employed  by 
surveyors,  and  can  be  carried  out  with  the  different  levelling  instru- 
ments   in   use,    or  by  the    ordinary 
'spirit  level,'  which  forms  a  part  at 
all  such  instruments. 

The  instrument  most  largely  used 
in  Great  Britain  is  that  known  as  ike 
*  Dumpy  Level'  Fig.  505  shows  the 
construction  of  this  instrument.  *A 
is  the  spirit  level  attached  by  screws 
at  a  a  to  the  telescope  BO.  The 
small  circle  near  the  object  end  B  of 
the  telescope  represents  a  small  trans- 
verse spirit  level  used  to  show  whether 
the  cross  wire  of  the  telescope  is  truly 
horizontal.  D  D  is  a  flat  bar  or  oblong 
plate  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  vertical 
Fio.  505.  &^is  E.     To  this  bar  the  telescope  is 

attached  by  adjusting  screws  d  d. 
The  hollow  vertical  axis  turns  upon  a  spindle  fixed  to  the  upper 
parallel  plate  F,  the  spindle  being  continued  downwards,  and  being 
attached  to  the  lower  parallel  plate  G  by  a  ball  and  socket  joint. 
There  are  four  levelling  screws  /,  by  which  the  vertical  axis  is  set 
truly  vertical  The  lower  plate  is  screwed  on  the  tripod  head  H. 
The  tripod  consists  of  three  wooden  legs  similar  to  those  on  a 
theodolite.  In  some  instruments  a  compass  is  carried  on 
the  top  of  the  plate  d  d  for  taking  the  bearings  of  lines 
of  trial  sections.  The  telescope  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  theodolite,  except  that  the  diaphragm  contains  one 
horizontal  wire  and  two  parallel  vertical  wires,  as  shown 
Fio.  506.      in  fig.  506.     It  is  usually  9  to  1 4  in.  in  length,  the  lines 

within  the  telescope  being  filaments  of  spider's  web. 
AdjvAting  tlie  Level, — Before  proceeding  to  level  a  section  of  ground 
the  temporary  adjustments  of  the  instrument  will  have  to  be 
attended  to  each  time  the  level  is  set  up  in  a  new  position,  llie  legs 
of  the  instrument  should  be  firmly  planted  in  the  ground,  and  the 
parallel  plates  made  as  horizontal  as  possible.  The  levelling  of  the 
instrument  is  accon  lished  by  placing  the  telescope  with  spirit  level 
over  one  pair  of  the  levelling  screws,  and  adjusting  the  screws  by 
turning  both  in  the  one  direction  either  inwards  or  outwards  with 
the  thumb  and  forefinger,  till  the  bubble  in  the  spirit  level  is  brought 
exactly  to  the  centre;  the  telescope  is  now  turned  horizontally 
through  an  angle  of  180*  and  put  over  the  other  pair  of  screws, 
and  the  spirit  level  adjusted  as  before.  This  may  have  to  be 
repeated  three  or  four  times  until  the  bubble  in  the  spirit  level 
rests  exactly  in  the  centre  with  the  telescope  turned  into  any  posi- 
•  Treatise  on  Mine  Surveying,  p.  166. 
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tion.     Fig.  507  shows  the  positions  of  the  telescope  during  the 
adjusting  process.     Great  care  is  required  in  levelling  the  instrument 
properly,  and  the  operation  should  not  be  carried  out  too  rapidly. 
The  next  operation  is  to  adjust  the  tele- 
scope to  prevent   'parallax/  that  is,  to 
move  the  eye-piece  and  to  focus  until  the 
cross  wires  are  seen  with  perfect  distinct- 
ness.*   Further  adjustment  may  have  to 
be  made  in  sighting  the  levelling  staff 
and  repeated  each  time  the  sta£f  is  d^ted. 
The  nearer  the  object  or  staff  the  further 
the  inner  tube  must  be  drawn  out. 

Levelling  a  Section. — Levelling  is  of  two 
kinds,  simple  and  compound.  Simple 
levelling  has  only  one  line  of  coUimation, 
whilst  compound  levelling  entails  constant 
changes  of  collimation.     Simple  levelling 

is  resorted  to  when  the  difference  in  height  between  two  points 
which  are  not  far  separated  is  required,  and  where  one  planting 
of  the  instrument  will  suffice.  This  is  illustrated  in  fig.  508,  where 
the  instrument  is  placed  as  near  as  possible  equidistant  between  A 
and  B,  the  two  points  the  difference  of  whose  height  requires  to  be 
determined.     The  telescope  is  first  directed  towards  A,  and  a  back 


n 

^ 

Position 

J 

Position 

Fio.  607. 


—A  9.^/ 


wj«<^ 


Eition  cuts  the  staff  at  2*75 ; 
directed  to  B,  and  a  foresight 
outs  the  staff  at  9*81 ;  conse- 
•om  A  to  B  of  7-06  ft.  When 
skter  than  the  back  sights  the 
deduced  accordingly, 
section  of  ground  requires  to 

I  poaition  of  an  objeot  caused  by  a 
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be  levelled,  the  undulations  of  the  ground  must  be  followed  by 

vaiying  lines  of  collimation,  according  to  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  secttcm. 

This  method  of  levelling  is  illnstratea  in  fig.  509.     The  instrument 

is  placed  between  A  and  B,  and  the  reading  of  the  back  sight  to 

the  staff  is  taken ;  the  telescope  is 
then  turned  and  a  foresight  taken 
to  R  The  instrument  is  now 
moved  forward  to  a  fresh  position 
between  B  and  C  and  a  hwok  sight 
taken  on  to  the  staff  B  at  the  same 
position  as  that  at  which  the  last 
Fio.  609.  foresight  was  taken ;  the  telescope 

is  again  turned  and  a  sight  taken 
to  G.  The  instrument  is  again  shifted  forward  between  C  and  D 
and  a  new  line  of  collimation  obtained,  the  same  process  being 
repeated  till  the  whole  section  is  levelled. 

jDatum  Line. — In  levelling,  a  datum  line  is  generally  selected  for 
reducing  the  levels  taken  by  the  mstrument  to  one  fixed  standard 
or  relative  height  above  sea-level.  The  Ordnance  datum  is  *'the 
approximate  mean  water-level  at  Liverpool,"  and  all  levels  marked  on 
Oi^Uiance  Survey  plans  are  the  altitudes  in  ft  above  this  datum.  It 
is  not,  however,  necessary  or  usual  to  adopt  the  Ordnance  datum.  Any 
height  above  the  Ordnance  datum  may  be  selected,  but  it  is  best  to 
select  the  datum  sufficiently  low  to  be  below  the  lowest  point  in  the 
section  levelled,  so  that  in  plotting  the  levels  wiU  all  be  positive. 

Booking  the  Levels. — In  booking  the  levels  various  methods  are 
employed,  but  the  commonest  and  best  method  is  as  fdilows : — 


Btok 

Sight 

inter- 
mediate 
Sight 

Fore- 
sight 

BiM. 

FalL 

Bednced 
Levels. 

Datam. 

Distanoe.           Bemarks. 
links. 

9-0 

... 

... 

•  •• 

••• 

100-00 

00-00  From  centre  of  bridge. 

#•• 

8-80 

... 

1-80 

... 

101-80 

100-00 

•  •• 

7-60 

... 

0*80 

... 

10210 

200-00 

... 

6-82 

1-18 

016 

108-28 

800-00 

••• 

6*48 

... 

... 

... 

10812 

400-00 

••• 

6*68 

0-86 

... 

108-97 

600  00 

... 

4*20 

... 

1-48 

... 

106-40 

600-00 

... 

8-20 

100 

... 

106-40 

700-00 

... 

... 

2-21 

0-98 

•*. 

107-89 

800  00 

870 

7-10 

... 

1-60 

... 

108-99 

900-00 

.*. 

6*28 

0-88 

... 

109-86 

1000-00  Opposite  engine  hooae. 

••* 

4-86 

... 

1-88 

... 

111-74 

110000 

8-46 

... 

0-90 

... 

112-64 

1170-00  Opposite  shaft 
120000  2  It  from  outside  rail 

.•• 

8*50 

... 

0-05 

112-59 

8-80 

... 

0^ 

... 

112-79 

1800-00 

... 

8*20 

*.. 

0  10 

... 

112*89 

1400-00 

••• 

2-25 

0*95 

113-84 

146000  7  ft  from  outside  rail. 

18-80 

... 

4-46 

14  06 

0-21 

118-84 

V4S 

... 

... 

0-21 

100-00 

••• 

84 

#•« 

#•« 

18-84 

••• 

18-84 
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This  method  of  booking  levels  gives  more  accurate  results  than 
any  system.  It  may,  however,  be  more  compressed,  as  the  work  can 
be  tested  when  the  levels  are  reduced  ready  for  plotting.  If  the 
sum  of  the  back  and  foresights  are  added  up,  and  the  sum  of  the 
rises  and  falls  also  added  up,  then  the  difference  between  the  sum  of 
the  back  sight  and  foresight  ought  to  be  the  same  as  the  difference 
between  the  total  of  the  rises  and  falls.  The  difference  between 
the  last  reduced  level  and  the  original  datum  should  also  coincide 
with  these  two  results,  as  shown  in  foregoing  example. 

Another  method  of  booking  the  levels  may  here  be  shown,  in  which 
only  four  or  five  columns  are  used.  This  system  of  booking  is  em- 
plc^red  when  rapid  results  are  required  on  the  ground,  and  can  be 
done  very  quickly  when  practised  regularly,  but  is  not  a  method  to 
be  recommended  for  students  in  general,  on  accoimt  of  liability  to 
error. 


Instmmeiit 
Height 

Sights. 

Reduced 
Lerela. 

Bemarkfl  and  Diatanoes 

Datum. 

62-76 

12*76  B 

60-00 

On  floor  of  machine  house. 

8-10 

64-66 

On  lerel  of  discharging  platfona, 

11-26 

61 '60 

At  peg. 

0 

8-70 

64*06 

78 

78-61 

J    1-86  F 
j  12-21  B 

61-40 

100 

61*40 

100 

6-80 

66-81 

120 

4-60 

69-11 

200 

4-40 

69-21 

272 

8-46 

7016 

308i 

7»-7» 

r   1-87  F 
I  8-06  B 

71-74 
7174 

Fence 

808  1 
808, 

6-10 

78-69 

400 

6-70 

74-09 

600 

6-70 

7809 

600 

8-60 

71*29 

700 

11*66 

68-14 

800 

12-00 

67-79 

820 

70-49 

)  1810  F 
}   8-80  B 

66-69 
66*69 

Loading 
•> 

bank. 

In  this  method  of  levelling  a  datum  is  selected,  as  in  the  above  at 
50,  the  instrument  is  then  directed  to  thd  staff  and  a  back  sight  taken 
of  12*75,  this  is  added  to  the  datum,  and  will  of  course  give  the 
height  of  the  instrument  above  the  datum  line. 

Other  intermediate  sights  are  taken  and  recorded  in  the  same 
column.  These  are  deducted  from  or  added  to  the  height  of  the 
instrument^  as  the  case  may  be,  until  a  foresight  marked  F  is  reached ; 
the  instrument  being  now  moved,  another  back-sight  reading  taken, 
and  a  new  height  obtained,  and  the  reduced  levels  worked  out  as 
before. 
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J^'il 


Plotting  the  LevdB. — When  the  levels  are  all  reduced  and  readj 
plotting,  a  horizontal  base  line  A  B,  fig.  510,  is  drawn  on  the  paper 
and  the  distances  a 6,  hcy  cdy  de^  «/,  eta,  laid 
off  to  scale.  At  distance  0,  the  fint  vertical  line 
a  a  is  drawn  at  right  angles  to  A  B,  the  height 
of  this  line  being  the  selected  datum  line  say  50 
as  an  example.  At  6,  or  73  from  a  (from 
example),  the  first  reduced  level  {bh)  is  set  up^ 
and  the  distance  54*05  marked  off.  Jxi  the  same 
way  all  the  other  reduced  levels  are  set  up  until 
the  section  is  completed.  When  plotting  sections 
like  this,  it  is  usual  to  use  two  different  scales 
for  the  horizontal  and  vertical  distances,  the 
vertical  lines  being  drawn  to  scale  from  3  to  6 
times  greater  than  the  horizontal  distanoes.  By 
doing  so,  the  depths  of  cutting  and  amoimt  of 
embankment  are  shown  with  greater  deamess 
than  if  both  were  drawn  to  the  one  scalci  and 
requirements  can  be  ascertained 
with  much  greater  accuracy. 

Surveying  Problems.  —  The 
following  worked  examples  are 
given,  which  may  prove  useful 
to  the  reader,  more  especially  if 
he  be  studying  for  one  of  the 
mining  examinations. 

Qu^ion.— Find  the  area  of  a 
parallelogram  whose  sides  are  7 
and  15  respectively,  and  the  in- 
cluded angle  is  30'  (fig.  511). 


...  9? A', 


.  ^A9 


..««fi.^.. 


..../4:tf«. 


.ojta^..\ 


Fio.  510. 


AreasBC  x  DC  x  Sine  80*. 

Sine  of  80^=0-6000. 

.*.  Area=16x 7x5=52*5  Ana. 


<? 


Sv^ 


Fio.  5U. 


Quedion.  —  Find  the  ratio  of 
the    sides    of   a    square    to    its 
diagonal     Find  the  length  of  side  of  square  if 
the  diagonal  is  10  (fig.  512). 

(1)  The  ratio  of  the  lide  of  a  square  to  ite  diagonal  ia  aa 


/z-      ••  ...       Bi<lo  of  sqaare        1 
J2  or  Ratios — j.     ^% —  =  — =, 
^  diagonal         ^2 


Diagonals  j^aide. 


10 


!)  If  the  diagonal  of  a  iqnare  ia  10,  the  aide  of  aqnare^  ~r- 017*07  Ana. 


.'2 
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Queatton.^Ai  B,  and  C  denote  the  lengths  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle ; 
how  may  its  area  be  determined  in  terms  of  its  sides  f 

Let  S=    ^ ^^     then  area=  VS(S- A)(S-B)(S-C). 

Question.— The  sides  (AB,  EC,  CD,  and  DA)  of  a  field  measure 
28,  46,  60,  and  67  jaids  in  length  respectively.  The  angle  ABC 
is  a  right  angle.    Find  the  area  of  the  field  in  square  yards  (fig.  613). 


Fio.  612. 


The  area  of  the  triangle  ABO=??^^=:680. 


The  length  of  A0=  VAB«+  B0«  =68. 
g  _68-f60  +  67_  gg 
2 
and  the  area  of  the  triangle  ADO  = 

VS(S-a)(S- 6X8-0=  >/86(d2x  26x28)= 1879*8 
The  total  area  of  the  field,  therefore,  equals  1379*8  +  680=2009*8  eq.  ydi. 

Ckiestion. — The  shape  of  a  coalfield  is  rectangular,  the  sides  1 
mile  and  ^  mile  respectively.  It  contains  three  workable  seams  of 
coal  of  the  following  thickness  and  specific  gravity. 

1st  seam,  3  ft.  0  in.  thick.     Specific  gravity,  1*28. 

2nd  seam,  2  ft.  9  in.  thick.     Specific  gravity,  1  29. 

3rd  seam,  2  ft.  6  in.  thick.     Specific  gravity,  1*30. 

Required  the  average  available  amount  of  coal  in  the  field,  after 

making  a  fair  deduction  for  loss  in  working,  there  being  no  special 

pillars  to  be  left  in. 

1  niile = 80  chains.    .  *.  area  of  field = 80  x  40 = 8200  sq.  chains 

OQAA 

l.acre=10  sq.  chains.     .*.  area  of  field  in  acres =^=^=320. 

The  total  tons  of  mineral  in  a  field = area  x  thickness  of  seam  in  in.  x  specific 
gravity  X 100. 

•*•  total  quantity  in  1st  seam =820  x  86  x  1*28  x  100=1474660  tons 
„  „       2nd     „   =820x88x1*29x100  =  1862240    „ 

,.  ,.       drd    „   =820x80x1*80x100=1248000    ,, 


total  quantity  in  three  seams =4084800  tons. 
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Allowing  16  per  oent  for  Fanlts,  bad  coal,  and  loss  in  working,  the  total  aTailablo 

amount  will  be  ^^^f^^^^^  or  8472080  tons. 
100 

Quedion, — A  seam  dips  1  in  3 ;  find  the  length  of  a  level  mine 
to  cut  a  fault  of  10  fathoms  which  intersects  the  seam  (fig.  514). 

An  approximate  solution,  assuming  the  fault  to  be  at  right  angles 
to  theseanu 


Fio.  514. 


If  the  seam  rises  1  in  3,  what  length  of  slope  will  give  a  rise  of 
60ft.1 

1  :  60  ::  8=??^=:180ft    .'.  AC=180a 

.•.  A  B«= A  C?  X  B  (?=  V8«000=1897  ft  Ant. 

If  in  the  above  problem  the  mine  rises  1  in  70,  find  what  the  length 
would  be  (fig.  615). 


ImTO 


Fio.  615. 

Let  A  D  be  an  imaginary  level  line,  and  suppose  we  go  along  A  P  (A  to  B)  8  ft, 
then  the  line  A  C  has  risen  1  ft  above  A  D  at  £.    The  line  A  B  has  also  m 

i-ft  above  AD.    .-.  in  8  ft  A B  has  parted  from  AC  1-1=??  ft 
70  *^  70    70 

67 
If  we  gain  ^'  ft  in  8  ft  how  far  must  we  go  to  gain  60  ft  T 

60x8 
67    =188-05  ft.  A  0=188-05 

70  

.-.  A  Ba=(18805)«x  (60)»=  /s/88787-80=196-8  ft  Ans. 
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Question. — A  seam  dips  1  in  7  towards  the  south.  Level  course 
is  N.  70**  K ;  find  the  true  bearing  of  a  road  rising  I  in  60. 

Assume  A  C  and  A  B  to  be  of  equal  length  (fig.  516).  A  C  is  level, 
and  A  B  rises  1  ft  in  60  ft.,  therefore  the  point  B  is  1  ft  h  gher  than 


Fio.  616. 

C.     Now  the  seam  is  rising  1  in  7,  and  if  it  rises  1  ft  from  C  to  B, 
distance  C  B  must  be  7  ft 

By  trigonometry  sin  C  A  B = ?^ = ^ = 0  -1 166. 

From  tablos  8in0*1166=6*-42'  and  the  bearing  of  road =70'- 6"  42'=N.  68*  18' 
B.  Ana. 

Or  let  the  diameter  of  the  circle  be  120  ft.,  then  circQmrerencesl20  x  814163 
377  ft  nearly. 

and  377  :  7  ::  860'=6'4r. 
To  find  bearing  . 

AB=N.  70E. 
.-.  AB=N.  70'-6Ml'E. 
=N.  68' la's. 


Fio.  617. 

Question. — A  seam  is  dipping  1  in  3  due  south,  a  road  is  driven 
N.  46*  W.  Fmd  the  inclination  of  road.  A  road  driven  N.  90*  W. 
wiU  be  leveL 

Sin  45*=1*4142186 
If  AC»100,  BOalaoslOOand 
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The 


A  B=  V100»xlO(^=  ^/»}050= 141 '42186 
is  risiDg  1  in  8. 


B  is  12^=83-8  ft.  above  0  and  also  88*8  ft.  above 


A;  BO  that  A B  rises  88*8  ft.  in  141*4  ft  and  inclination =?iii?=l  in  4*24. 

88-8 


Fio.  618. 

Question, — A  seam  is  dipping  I  in  5  due  south.    A  road  is  driveD 
N.  60'  W.     Find  its  inclination. 


Fio.  519. 

If  A  0=100,  B  0=50.    .'.  AB=^/100•x60■=lll•8,  if  B0=50  and  is  dipping 

1  in  5  then  B  is  ^=  10  ft.  higher  than  0  or  than  A,  so  that  AB  rises  10  ft  in 
5 

111*8  and  .*.  inclination =^l^=l  in  11*8  Ans. 

Quegtion, — A  road   has   been  driven    1*  off  the  bearing.      Find 
how  much  it  is  out  in  500  ft 


Fio.  520. 
By  trigonometry  BC=ABxsin  BAO=500x  'OlTS-S-yS  ft  Ans. 
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An  approximate  method  of  working  a  question  of  this  kind,  and 


Fio.  521. 


which  may  be  useful  to  students  who  liave  no  acquaintance  with 
trigonometry,  may  be  explained  as  follows : — 

Let  B  C  D  be  a  circle  with  a  radios  of  600  ft.  (fig.  521). 

.  *.  The  cironmferenoe  of  this  circ1e=2  x  500  x  8*l416 

=3141-6(1 

Sappoee  the  arm  A  B  is  swung  ronnd  a  complete  circle  it  will  have  described 
an  angle  of  360%  and  the  point  B  will  have  travelled  3141*6  ft.  Now,  by  pro- 
portion, if  B  travels  8141  '6  ft  for  860*,  how  many  ft  will  it  travel  for  1*  T 

.-.  860*  !  !•  i:  8141-6  0. 


.1x3141-6. 
360 


8-72  ft.  Ans. 


This  distance,  of  course,  is  measured  along  the  arc  of  the  circle,  but  in  a  case 
like  this  the  difference  between  the  length  of  the  arc  and  that  of  its  chord  is 
infinitesimal,  and  would  be  negligible  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Question, — If  a  road  has  been  driven  for  200  yards  and  A  is  then 
found  to  be  30  yda  ofiT  the  true  course,  which  must  have  been  the 
error  in  bearing  in  setting  out* 


Fio.  522. 


By  trigonometry  sin  0= 


BO 


Al 

200 
sin  ^==-1500 
.-.  ^=8*  88' Ans. 
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or  by  the  aiiprozimate  method  mentioned  aboTe  we  hare  a  drole  whoee  radios  It 
200  yds., .  %  circamfereute=2  x  200  x  8*1416 
81256-64  yd8. 


Fio.  623. 

But  the  cironmrerenee  is  a18o=360^ 

•\  1266-64  yds.  :  80  yds.  :  :  860* 
.  80x860_«,«R,  .„, 
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Adelaide  drill,  04. 

Adit  levels,  294. 

Adjusting  aerews  for  winding  ropes, 

238. 
After-damp,  855. 
Air,  composition  of,  858. 

losses  in  compressing,  124. 
through  friction,  126. 

moisture  in,  858. 
Air-compressors,  121. 
Air-crossings,  886. 
Air-cnrrents,  392. 

formuls  for,  400,  401. 

f^iding,  386. 
Air-pipes  for  ventilators,  892. 
Air-vessels  on  pumps,  841. 
Aitken  process  for  timber,  200. 
Alluvial  deposits,  boring  in,  20. 
Altered  rooks,  2. 
Alternators,  129. 
Ammonia,  use  of,  in  freezing,  68. 
Ammonite,  77. 
Amvis,  77. 

Anderson-Boyes  ooal-eutter,  105. 
Anemometers,  404. 
Angle  method  of  working  coal,  167. 
Anthracite,  6. 
Anticlinal  fold,  2,  8. 
Aqueous  rocks,  2. 
Araeer  powder,  76. 
Argus  powder,  78. 
Atmosphere,  height  of,  854. 

Balanoino  pump  rods,  818. 

Banking  out,  440. 

Barclay  engine,  3*20. 

Bar  coal  cutting  machines,  108. 

Barometrical  pressure,  402. 

Barraclough  pulley,  277. 

Barring,  48. 

Bash  coal-washing  machine,  450. 

Baum  coal-washer,  458. 


Beams,  calculating  the  strength  of,  197, 

B^he,  15. 

Bedding  of  rocks,  2,  188. 

Bellite,  78. 

Bits,  forms  of,  18. 

Bituminous  coal,  6. 

Black  damp,  855. 

Blaes,  141. 

Blasting,  80. 

cost  of,  84. 
Blasting-gelatine,  73, 
Blind  coia,  7. 
Blind  pits,  264. 
Block  Drake  for  drums,  288. 
Blowers,  858. 
Blown-out  shots,  88. 
Boart  diamonds,  24. 
Bobbinite,  72. 
Boghead  or  torbanite,  7. 
Bogie  clips,  285. 
Boilers,  486. 

accidents  to,  488. 

chimneys,  440. 

evaporative  power  of,  438. 
Bord  and  pillar  method  of  working 

coal,  144. 
Bore-hole^,  distance  set  forward,  26. 

lining,  18. 

surveying,  29. 

uses  of,  12. 
Boring  by  diamonds,  28. 

by  hand-iiower,  25. 

cost  of  diamond,  25. 

cost  of  Japanese  method,  20. 

cost  of  Mather  k  Piatt,  22. 

cost  of  spring-pole,  20. 

dangers  attending,  26. 

frame,  plan  and  elevation,  25. 

head£;ear  used  in,  16. 

in  alluvial  deposits,  20. 

in  hard  ground,  24. 

in  ordinary  strata,  18. 
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Boring,  methods  of,  18. 

percoariTe,  18. 

prelimiiiAiy  operations  in,  15. 

removal  of  debris  in,  15. 

lods,  14. 

extracting  broken,  18. 

rotary,  28. 

speed  of,  20. 

speed  of  diamond,  25. 

speed  of  Mather  &  Piatt,  22. 

tools  used  ill,  17. 

n«e  of  clinograph  in,  29. 

chisels,  14. 
Bnicehead,  14. 
Brakes,  dmm,  288,  284. 
Brake  staff,  15. 
Brattice,  890. 
Briart's  method  of  fixing  gnides,  225. 

wheel  for  haulage,  272. 
Brick  drums  in  sinking,  48. 
Brickwork  supports  for  roads,  190. 
Brown  coal,  8. 
Bucket  pumps,  802,  808. 
Buildings.    See  Piieks. 
Bulldog  powder,  72. 
Bull  pumping-engine,  819. 
Burnett's  roller  wedge,  87. 
Bum's  brake,  284. 
•Burnt' coal,  4. 


Gables,  armoured,  128. 

firings  82. 

fixing,  128. 

shaft,  128. 
Cage,  speed  of,  281. 

pnides,  224. 

iron  or  steel,  225. 

props,  289.    See  also  Kepa. 

rope  or  rod,  227- 

wood,  224. 
Cages,  228. 

double-decked,  280. 

for  inclined  shafts,  282. 

safety,  287. 

single-decked,  229. 
Caking  coal,  6,  7. 
Calorific  power  of  coal,  9. 
Cambrite,  75. 
Cannel,  7. 

Capacity  of  pumps,  296,  817,  847. 
Cappell  fan,  876. 

Capping  for  winding  ropes,  215  ^  aeq. 
Carbon,  852. 

dioxide,  355,  356. 

monoxide,  357. 
Carbonic  acid  in  mines,  855. 
Carbonite,  75. 


Carbnretted  hydrogen,  868. 
Carriage  for  tubs  on  incHnes,  206. 
Cast-iron  props,  1861. 
Catch  block,  284. 
Centrifugal  fans.     See  Fans, 

pumps.    See  Pumpi, 
Chain  and  staple  balance,  2191. 
Chain  coal  cutters,  107. 
Chain  wheel  for  haulage,  278. 
Chains  in  measurement,  472. 

strength  of;  218. 
Champion  coal  cutter,  118. 
Charles's  law,  124. 
Chesnean  fire-damp  indicator,  42& 
Chisels  for  boring,  14. 
Chlorate  explosives,  74. 
Chloride  of  calcium  in  freezing,  64. 
Choke  damp,  855. 
Chutes,  167,  168. 
Circular  shafts,  32-42, 
Circumferentor,  460. 
Clanny  safety  lamp,  416. 
Clarke  k,  Steavenson  coal  cutter,  108. 
Classification  of  coals,  6. 

of  explosives,  71. 

of  rocks,  2. 
Clearance,  loss  of  air  by,  125, 
aeats,  188. 
Cleavage  of  rocks,  2, 
Clinograph,  29. 
Clips.    See  Haulage  clip$. 
Close  drifts,  ventilation  of,  891. 
Clowes's  fire-damp  indicator,  428. 
aydite,  76. 
Coal,  analysis  of,  7-9. 

boring,  12. 

calorinc  power  of,  9. 

characteristics  of,  6. 

classifications  of,  6. 

definitions  of,  6. 

formations  of,  5. 

in    other    formations    than    the 
Carboniferous,  5. 

in  New  South  Wales,  5. 

rocks  associated  with,  5. 
Coal-cleaning  arrangements,  447-459. 
Coal-catting  by  machinery,  97-1 18. 
Coal-cutting  machines,  chain,  106. 

classification  of,  99. 

choice  of,  114. 

conditions  suitable  for,  115. 

Disc,  100. 

Gillott  &  Copley,  100. 

Harrison,  112. 

Ingersoll-Sergeant,  111, 

Jeffrey,  107. 

power  for,  117. 

Kigg  k  Meiklejohn,  101. 
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GoAl-cQttiiig  maohines,  Stanley,  99. 

Salliy*D,  112. 
Coal  measnrea,  5. 
Coal-screening,  447. 

fixed  inclined  screen,  447. 

reroMng,  448. 

shaldng  or  jigging,  448. 
Goal  tar  for  timber  preservation,  201. 
Goal  washing,  448. 
Goffering,  41. 
Colliery  plans,  466. 
Compasses  used  in  surveying,  460  $i  aeq. 

yariations  of,  461,  462. 
Compressed  air,  121. 

in  sinking,  68. 
Compressed  air,  losses  in,  129. 
Conduotors.    See  OuieUa. 
Conqueror  drilling  machine,  91. 
Cores  in  boring,  23. 
Cornish  boilers,  436. 

engines,  819. 
Coires,  248. 

Cost.    See  under  Boring,  Coal  cutting. 
Counterbalancing,  219. 

chain  and  staple,  219. 

pump  rods,  818. 

tail  rope,  220. 
Creep,  147. 

Creosote  for  preserving  timber,  200. 
Crown,  diamond,  in  boring,  28. 
Crow's-foot  grapnel,  18. 
Crash,  147. 


Dahmknitb,  78. 

Darlington  drill,  98. 

Datum  line,  486. 

Davey's  differential  pump,  826. 

Davy's,  Sir  H.,  safety  lamp,  415. 

Definition  of  explosives,  71. 

Detonators,  79. 

Devonian    formation,    occurrence    of 

coal  in,  5. 
Diamond  boring,  28  €t  $eq, 

cost  of,  25. 
Dip,  angle  of,  2,  8. 
Direct-acting  steam  pumps,  818. 
Direct  rope  haulage,  265. 
Double-decked  cages,  280. 
Double  plunger  pump,  345. 
Double  stall  mtom,  171. 
Down-throw  uiult,  8. 
Drift  process  of  coal  formation,  6. 
Drilling,  cost  of,  92. 
Drilling  machines,  Adelaide,  94. 

Conqueror,  91. 

Darlington,  98. 

Ingersoll,  95. 


Drills  for  rocks,  91 

hand,  91. 

machine,  92. 

ratchet,  91. 
Drum,    distance   of,    from   centre   of 

shaft,  210.    See  also  Windimg. 
Drum  brakes,  238. 
Drum,  method  of  sinking,  48. 
Dry  compressors  for  air,  121. 
Duty  of  pumping  engines,  848. 
Dykes,  8,  4. 
Dynamite,  74. 
Dynamos,  129. 

■^ 
Sajith*8  crust,  oomiK>sition  of,  1. 
Efficiency  of  electrical   transmission, 

181. 
Electric  detonators,  85. 

lamps  for  mines,  426. 
Electrical  terms,  185. 
Electricity,  firing  shots  by,  81. 

for  power  transmission,  127. 

haulage  bv,  182. 

pumping  by,  188. 
Electronite,  78. 
Elevators,  446. 
Elliot's  coal  washer,  451. 

multiple  wedge,  S7. 
Elliptical  shafts,  31. 
EndleAS  rope  haulage,  75  et  seq. 

cost  01,  290. 
Engines.     See  Haulage  engines,  Pump- 
ing engines.  Winding  engines. 
Equivalent  orifice  of  mines,  381. 
Evan's  safety  lamp,  422. 
Evaporative  power  of  fuel,  10,  1 1. 
Expansion  joints  for  pumps,  297. 
Explosive  gases  in  mines,  857  et  seq. 
Explosives,  71-79. 

blasting  gelatine,  78. 

chlorate  mixtures,  78. 

classification  of,  71. 

dynamite,  74. 

gunpowder,  72. 

list  of  permitted,  75. 

nitro-compounds  containing  nitro- 
glycerine, 78. 
not   containing  nitroglycerine, 
77. 

safety,  74. 

selection  of,  74. 

various  patent,  75. 

Fans,  373. 

Cappell,  876. 
compressing,  880 
cost  of,  385. 
dimensions  of,  880,  882. 
32 
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Faiib,  Oniba],  878. 

qnantity  of  air  delivered  by,  882. 

Scbiele,  876. 

selection  of,  879. 

tpeed  of,  885. 

temporary,  daring  sbaft  sinking, 
68. 

Waddle,  875. 

Walker,  877. 
Faults,  8,  4,  18. 
Fayenbam  powder,  78. 
Felspar  coal  wasber,  456. 
Fire-damp,  858,  861. 

detection  of,  362. 

explosions,  precautions  against,  80. 
Fisb-plkte  for  iron  sets,  188. 
Fisher's  clips,  282. 
Fissures,  8. 

Flame  communication,  84. 
PIamiD|;  coal,  7. 
Formation  of  coal-fields,  5. 
Formulie   for   air-currents   in    mines, 
400,  401. 

for  fan  ventilation,  882. 

for  eradients,  253,  264. 

for  naulage  problems,  292,  293. 

for  pumps,  817,  846. 

for  sizes  of  pipes,  299. 

for  sizes  of  pump-rods,  809. 

for  sizes  of  ropes,  217,  218. 

for  size  of  winding-engine,  244. 

for  strength  of  chains,  219. 
Freezing,  methods  of  sinking  by,  62, 
68. 

tubes  used  for,  68,  64. 
Friction  detonators,  SO. 

on  rails,  248. 
Fuel,  evaporative  power  of,  10. 
Furnace  ventilation,  866  et  seq. 
Fuses,  safety,  80,  81. 

Galloway's  scaffold,  85. 

doore  for  sinking,  45. 
Garland,  88. 
Gas  coal,  6,  7. 
Gas  vents,  868. 
Gases  in  mines,  850  et  seq, 

carbon  dioxide,  855,  856. 

carbon  monoxide,  857. 

earburetted  hvdrogen,  858. 

sulphuretted  hydrogen,  858. 
Gauge  for  haulage  roads,  248. 
Geared  pumping-engines,  818,  822. 
Gelatine,  blasting,  73. 

dynamite,  74. 
Generatora,  electric,  129. 
Gillott  and  Copley  coal  cutter,  100. 
Girdere  for  road  supports,  190. 


Glands  for  pit-head  franM^  SOft. 

Goaf,  140, 149,  177. 

Gobert'a  method  of  sinking,  6& 

Goolden  bar  machine,  109. 

Gore  pit,  188. 

Gradients,  formulte  for,  268,  264. 

Qradins  Bemnenis,  169. 

Gray  safety-lamp,  419. 

Grooved  pulleys,  278. 

Guibal  fim,  878. 

Guides,  Briart's  method  of  fixing,  S26. 

for  cages,  224. 

iron  imd  steel,  225. 

rope.  227. 

wood,  224. 
Gunpowder,  78. 
Gywnne  pump,  887. 

Hadb,  8. 

Hand  drills,  91. 

Hang-fire  shots,  81. 

Hanging  scaffold  for  lining,  84. 

Hanson  clips,  288. 

Haulage,  247-298. 

arrangements  at  pit-bottom,  258. 

automatic  detacher,  282. 

brake  arrangement,  289. 

branch  roads,  269. 

Briart's  wheel,  272. 

by  stationary  engines,  265. 

carriages  for  tubs,  265. 

chain -wheel  for,  271. 

cost  of  various  systems,  289. 

direct  rope.  265. 

driving  pulley,  277. 

formule  for  gradients,  253,  264 

horse  roads,  258. 

horse  traction,  252. 

laying  roads  for,  218. 

manual  labour  f6r,  252. 

main  and  tail  rope,  266. 

staple  pits,  264. 

tubs,  268. 

working  branches,  269. 

working  curves,  274. 

working  landings,  288. 
Haulage  dips,  280. 

bogie,  285. 

FUher's,  282. 

Hanson's,  288. 

Hnmble's,  288. 

Rutherford  and  Thomson's,  284. 

Smallmau's,  288. 

Ward  and  Lloyd's,  284. 
Haulage  engines,  265.  See  also  Engines. 
Haulage  inclines,-  256. 

cut-chain,  258. 

self-acting,  256,  262. 
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Haulage  pulleys,  277,  278. 

Briart's,  272. 

roller,  286. 
Haulage  roada,  catch  block  for,  284. 

tmU  for,  247. 
Haulage  ropes,  guides  for,  267,  268. 

knock-ofis,  267. 

pulleys  for,  277. 

shackle  for,  268. 

speed  of,  271,  279. 

tightening,  279. 
Haulage  systems- 
endless  chain,  271. 

endless  rope,  275. 

main  and  tail  rope,  266. 
Heading  machine,  99. 
Heenan   1^   Fronde's    rotary    tippler, 

444.  .     . 

Heiffht  of  atmosphere,  854. 
High  ezplosiTes,  71. 
High-lift  centrifngal  pump,  887. 
Holing  OTops,  140. 
Hooks,  King  and  Bumble's,  289. 

WalkeA,  285. 

West's,  286. 
Horizontal  pumping  engine,  821. 
Hor^s,  keep  of,  254. 

stables  for,  255. 
Hnmble's  clips,  288. 
Humus  in  relation  to  origin  of  coal,  6. 
Uurd  bar  machine,  109. 
Hurdle  screens  in  ventilation,  891. 
Hutches,  248. 
Hydraulic  keps,  242. 

pumps.    See  Pump$, 
Hydrogen,  852. 


Igneous  rocks,  2. 

Inclined  seams,  159. 

Inclines.    See  Haulage  inclines. 

Induction  currents,  468. 

Ingersoll  drill,  95. 

In^rsoll-Sergeaut  ooal  cotter,  111. 

Injection  compressors,  122. 

Iron  and  steel  road  supports,  cost  of, 

186  «<  sad- 
iron cylinders  used  in  sinking,  49. 
fnides,  225,  226,  227. 
eps,  289. 
kibble,  65. 
pithead  frames,  202. 
props,  86. 
riders,  66. 

ropes  for  winding,  212. 
sets  for  roads,  186. 
supports  for  roads,  186. 
tubs,  248. 


Japanese  kettle  catch,  20. 
method  of  boring,  20. 
Jeffrey  coal-cutter,  107. 
Jig  brow  haulage  tackle,  256. 
Jiggers,  280. 
Jizai  Eagi,  20. 
Jointing,  188. 
Junction  boxes,  129. 
Jurassic  formation,  coal  found  in,  5. 

Kasblowbkt  pump,  882. 
Keps,  289. 

hydraulic,  241. 

SUuss,  289,  241. 
Kibbles,  65. 
Kieselguhr,  74. 

Kind-Ohaudron  system  of  sinking,  54. 
Kind's  plug,  19. 
King  and  Mumble's  hook,  236. 
Koepe's  system  of  winding,  221. 
Knickel,  61. 
Kynite,  76. 

Laboitb  for  machine  cutting,  116. 

Lagging,  182. 

Lamination  of  rocks,  2. 

Lamps.    See  Safety  lamps. 

Levelling,  488. 

Lifts,  length  of,  in  pumps,  816. 

Lignite,  o,  8. 

Lipes,  175. 

Lippman's  method  of  sinking,  59. 

LonRwall  method  of  working,  187, 149. 

length  of  walls,  189. 

ripping,  139. 

spracging,  140. 

widtn  of  roads,  189. 

working  thin  seams,  142. 

See  also  Methods  of  Working, 
Loose  ground,  driving  through,  182. 
Ltibng  and  Copp^  coal  washing  ma- 
chines, 454. 

Machine   drills.      See  Drilling   ma- 
chines. 
Machines,  boring,  91. 

coal-cutting.       See    Coal-cuUing 
machines. 

winding.    Sfe  Winding  machines. 
Magnetic  declination,  461  et  seq. 

dip,  464. 
X.  meridian,  461. 

needle,  460. 

ridge  lines,  461. 

storms,  464. 
Main  and  tail  rope  haulage,  266. 
Mains,  electric,  127. 
Mammoth  pumps,  66. 
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Maraaut  safe^  lamp,  817. 

Marsh  gas,  858. 

Masonry  lining  for  shafts,  84. 

Mather  k  Piatt  system  of  boring,  21. 

Mather  k  Piatt's  pnmp,  337. 

Measurements,  472. 

Mechanical  coal  cutters,  98. 

reutilation,  873. 

wedges,  87. 
Metamorphic  rocks,  2. 
Methods  of  sinking  by  briok  drums 
4». 

Goberfa,  62. 

iron  pylhiders,  49. 

Kind-Chaudroii,  54. 

Lippmann,  59. 

pile-driving,  47. 

Poetsch,  64. 

special,  47. 

Triger.  58. 
Methods  of  washing.    See  Coal  wash* 

ing. 
Methods  of  working,  angle,  167. 

bord  and  pillar,  14£ 

double  staU,  169. 

longwall,  187. 

panel,  151. 

pillar  and  stall,  144. 

single  stall,  169. 

special,  152. 

stoop  and  room,  144. 

thick  seams,  172. 

vertical  seams,  163,  165. 
Millstone  grit,  5. 
Mine  gases.     See  Oases  in  mines. 
Minexmls  associated  with  coal,  5. 
Miocene  deposits  of  coal,  5. 
Miss  shots,  81. 

Moisture  in  air  of  mines,  858. 
*  Monkey'  knock-oflf,  268,  270. 
Moor  rock,  5. 

Moore's  hydraulic  pnmp,  881. 
Moss  box,  57. 

Moss,  wet,  for  cartridges,  84. 
Motors,  electric,  130. 

for  compressed  air,  121. 
Mueseler  safety  lamp,  418. 
Murton  coal  washer,  451. 
Mushroom  raWe  for  compressors,  124. 


New  South  Wales,  coal  in,  5. 
New  Zealand,  coal  in,  5 
Nitro  explosives,  71. 
Nitrogen,  852. 
Nobel  Ardeer  powder,  7C 

carbonite,  75. 
Non-caking  coal,  6,  7. 


Oak  curbs  for  lining  shafts,  S2. 
Ordnance  datum,  466, 
Origin  of  coal,  6. 
Outcrop,  2. 

Overwinding,  automatic  apparatus  for 
preventing,  248. 
prevention  of,  234. 
Oxygen,  352. 

Packs,  189. 

Panel  system  of  working,  151. 

Parrot  coal,  7. 

Pattberj^  system  of  sinking,  59. 

Percussive  boring,  18. 

machines,  109. 
Permitted  explosives,  list  of,  75. 
Pieler  fire-damp  indicator,  424. 
Pile  driving,  47. 
Pillar  and  sUll  method,  144. 

direction  of  pillars,  148. 

mode  of  extracting  pillars,  149. 

die  of  pillar,  147. 

width  of  StaU,  148. 
Pipes.    See  Compressed  air,  Pumps, 
Piston  pumps,  324. 
Pit-bottom,  arrangement  of,  251,  258. 
Pithead  frames,  202. 

glands  for,  205. 
Pithead  pulleys,  281. 
Plant,  electric  failures,  181. 
Plotting,  474  et  seq. 
Plunger  pumps,  815. 
Poetsch's  method  of  sinking,  64. 
Power,  transmission  of,  119. 

by  compressed  air,  121. 
electricity,  127. 
hydraulic  power,  119. 
rods,  119. 
steam,  119. 
wire  ropes,  119. 

cost  of  various  systems,  185. 
Preservation  of  timber,  199. 
Pressure  of  air  in  shafts,  865. 
Problems  in  surveying,  488. 
Props,  steel,  185.    See  also  Ksps. 
Protector  locks  for  lamps,  429. 
Protractors,  475. 
Pulleys,  haulage,  277,  278. 

pit-head,  281. 
Pulsometer  pump,  884. 
Pumping,  294. 

adit  levels  for,  294. 

by  tanks,  294. 

electric,  183. 

siphons  for,  295. 
Pumping  engines,  818, 

Bull,  819. 

Coruish,  819. 
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PampiD^-eDgines,  direot-aoting,   821, 
822. 

duty  of,  848. 

geared,  822. 
Pamp-rods,  804. 

LMing-pieces,  811. 

cleats,  810. 

connections,  811. 

coonterbalancing,  818. 

formulsB  for  sizes  of,  809. 

guides  for,  810. 

method!  of  balancing,  809. 

West  and  Darlington's  balance, 
814. 
Pnmps,  296. 

air  Fessels  for,  841. 

arrangement  of,  844. 

backet,  802. 

calculation  of  capacity  of,  817. 

capacity  of,  847. 

centrifugal,  886. 

Dayev's  differential,  826. 

donble  plunger,  845. 

duty  of,  848. 

expansion  joints  for,  297* 

fittings  for,  804,  818. 

formmsB  for  sizes,  817. 

hrdraulic,  881. 

Kaselowsky,  882. 

length  of  lift,  816. 

length  of  stroke,  817. 

piston,  824. 

pipes  for,  297  et  aeq, 

plunger,  316. 

Sulsometer,  884. 
iedler'a,  826. 
Riedler's  differential,  829. 
sinkinff,  889. 
sixes  of  pipes  for,  298. 
speed  o^  817. 

steam,  direct-aoting,  818,  825. 
supports  for  pipes  for,  298. 
thickness  of  pipes  for  valves  for, 
800.    See  also  Falves, 

Bails  for  haulage  roads,  247. 

supports,  187. 

influence  of,  on  magnetic  needle, 
464. 
Rectangular  shafts,  48. 
Reversed  fault,  4. 
Rheinpreussen  Colliery,  60. 
Riders  for  kibbles.  66. 

for  wood  conductors,  67. 
Riedler's  pump,  826. 

differential  pump,  829. 

valve  for  compressors,  128. 
Rigg  k  Meikligohn  machine,  101. 


Ring  curb  in  sinking,  88. 

Rippiug,  141. 

Roads,  brickwork  supports  for,  190. 

iron  supports  for,  186, 190. 

securing,  with  masonry,  192. 

supporting,  180. 

width  of,  m  long  wall,  189. 
Roaiiways,  timbering,  180. 
Robbing  pUlars,  149. 
Robinson  washer,  458. 
Roburite,  78. 
*  Rock.'  definition  of,  1. 
Rock  drills.    See  Drills. 
Rocks,  cleavage  of,  2. 

division  of,  2. 

stratification  of,  2,  4. 
Rod  guides,  810. 
Rods  for  boring,  18. 

power  transmission,  119. 
Roofs,  good  and  bad,  175. 
Ropes,  flat  steel,  218. 

iron,  218. 

wire,  218. 

adjusting  screws  for,  288. 

cappings  for,  215. 

care  of,  214. 

counterbalancing,  219. 

Hfe  of.  214. 

size  or,  217. 

spring  coupling  for,  228. 

strength  or,  216. 

tests  for  winding,  214. 

weight  of,  218. 

See  ffaulag$f  Wvndmg^ 
Rotary  boring,  28. 
Rotary  wheelcoal cutters,  100. 
Rutherford  and  Thomson's  dip,  288. 


Safety  cages.    See  Cages, 

Safety  explosives,  74. 

Safe^  fuses,  80. 

Safe^  hooks  for  winding.    Set  Hooks. 

Safety  lamps,  416-434. 

Ghesneau  indicator,  425. 

Clanny,  416. 

Davy.  416. 

electric,  426. 

Bvan,  422. 

fire  damp  indicators,  428. 

Giay,  419. 

hyd[rogen  indicator,  428. 

Marsaut,  417. 

Mueseler,  418. 

Pieler  indicator,  424. 

Stephenson,  417. 

Stokes'  indicator,  426. 

Thomas  s,  422. 
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Safe^lamM,  Wolf,  420. 

Woir.DahlmanD,  421. 

cleaning,  488. 

oonstraction  of,  4*27. 

coft  of  npkeop,  428. 

definition,  410. 

filling,  484. 

lightiog,  484. 

lighting  power  of,  427. 

locking  contrivances,  429. 

protector  lock,  429. 

testing  480. 

trimming,  488. 
Safety  riders,  67. 
Sand,  wet,  for  cartridges,  48. 
Scaffold,  Galloway's,  35. 

hanging  for  Uniug,  84. 
Sohiele  fan,  875. 
Scotch  cannel,  7. 

Scotland,  Carboniferous  formation  in,  5. 
Sedimentary  rocks,  2. 
Setting  props  at  face,  177. 
Shackle  for  haulage  ropes,  268. 
Shaft,  ascertaining  centre  of,  210. 

cables.  128. 
Shafts,  sinking  of  circular,  88-48. 

enlarging,  69. 

fixing  steam  pipes  in,  120. 

form  of,  81. 

oak  curbs  for  lining,  88. 

sites  of,  81. 

size  and  number  of,  81. 

tem{)oiary  lining  of,  82. 

rentilation  of,  during  sinking,  68 

wood  lining  for  shafts,  48. 

sinking,  80. 

accessories  to,  65. 

fixing  timber,  48. 

Galloway  system,  85. 

temporary  lining  for,  88. 
Short-circuiting,  127. 
Shot  firing  by  electricity,  81. 
Siding  accommodation,  435. 
Single  decked  cages,  229. 
Single  stall,  169. 
Sinking  by  freezing,  62,  68. 

methods  of.     See  Method*. 

preliminaiy  operations,  82. 

pumps.     £iee  Fumjm, 

scaffolds,  85,  86. 

speed  of,  48. 
Sinking  and  walling  simultaneously, 

85. 
Sinking  wall,  62. 
Siphons,  295. 
Sleere  for  road  supports,  189. 

collar  in  boring,  22. 
Sliding  joint  for  boring  tools,  18. 


Sludffors,  15. 

SmaUman's  clip,  288. 

Smokeless  coal,  6. 

Sole-piece  for  rail  supports,  191. 

Specific  gravity,  851. 

Spears.    See  Punqf  rodi, 

Spragging,  140. 

Spray  compressors,  122L 

Spring  attachment  for  winding  ropes, 

228. 
Spontaneous  combustion,  157. 
Spouts,  161. 
Square  work,  172. 
SUbles,  255. 
Stage  compression,  121. 
Stanley  heading  machine,  99. 
Staple  pits,  266. 
SUuss  keps,  239. 

Steam,  losses  in  underground  convey- 
ance of,  120. 

use  of,  underground,  119. 
Steam  pipes,  fixing,  in  shaft,  120. 
Steam  pumps.    Sm  Pump§. 
Steel  props,  185. 

rails  for  road  supports,  186. 
cost  of,  187,  188. 

ropes  for  winding,  212,  218, 

sets  for  roads,  180. 

tubs,  250,  251. 
Stephenson  ssfety  lamp,  417. 
Stepping  the  chain.  474. 
Stokes's  fire-damp  indicator,  426. 
Stone  coal,  7. 

Stoop  and  room  working,  144. 
Strata,  disloca^on  of,  8. 

inclination  of,  2. 
Stratified  rocks,  2. 
Strength  of  pillars,  195. 
Stroke,  8. 
Stythe,  855. 
SuUiTsn  machine,  112. 
Sulphur,  852. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  358. 
Surface  arrangement,  485-459. 
Sunreying,  460-495. 

bore  noles,  29. 

definition,  460. 
Sussman  electric  lamp  for  mines,  426. 
Symbols,  851. 
Synclinal  fold,  8. 


Tail  rope,  counterbalancing,  220. 
Taped  cables,  128. 
Tapping  waste  workings.  26. 
Temperature  at  centre  of  eartli,  1. 
Temporary  linins  for  ahafts,  82. 
Tender  roofii,  175. 
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Terms,  electricftl,  1216. 
Tertiary  deposits  of  coal,  5. 
Thick  seams,  working,  172. 
Thomson's  ealorlmeter,  10. 
Three-cored  cables,  128. 
Throiighers,  151. 
Timber,  cost  of,  184. 

crushing  strains,  195. 

formula  for  strength  of,  108. 

tensile  strength  of,  197. 

preservation  of,  199. 

preservation   by   Aitken  process, 
200. 

preservation  by  creoeote,  200. 

preservation  by  coal  tar,  201. 

preserved,  daration  of,  201. 

specific  gravity  of,  196. 

varieties  of,  177. 
Timbering,  175,  184. 

at  face,  177. 

at  machine  face,  116. 

Continental  methods,  181. 

roadways,  175  e^  seq. 

See  also  Spragging,  Jioadn,  etc 
Tipplers,  442. 

rotary,  442. 
Tonge's  hydraulic  cartridge,  89. 
Trams,  250,  251. 

Transmission  of  power.     See  Power. 
Trap   doors  for  ventilating  currents, 

887. 
Trap  doors,  automatic,  888. 
Travelling  belts,  444. 
Trepans,  56,  57. 
Triger's  method  of  sinking,  63. 
Trough  coal-washing  machine,  451. 
Trooffh  fault,  8. 
Tubbing,  88. 

corrosion  of,  41. 

formnlffi  for  finding  thickness  of, 
40. 
Tubes  for  lining  bore-holes,  18. 
Tubs,  248  et  seq. 


lTNDXRGiu)TrND  Cables,  128. 
Underground  surveying,  460. 
Unstratified  rocks,  2. 
M|^throw  fault,  3. 

W^        1^^^     Davey's     dif 


,850-414. 

mgh^se, 

'i92,  400. 


Ventilation  by  fklling  water,  366. 

by  fans,  cost  of,  870. 

brattices  used  for,  890. 

dose  drifts,  891. 

during  shaft-sinking,  68. 

furnace,  366. 

cost  of  Aiel  for,  870. 
problems,  formulas  for,  367, 
369. 

guiding  currents,  386. 

hurdle  screens,  392. 

natural,  364. 

position  of  furnace,  372. 

problems,  fans,  382. 

size  of  fan  required,  382. 

speed  of  air  in  upcast,  372. 

trap  doors,  887. 

See  also  Fans, 
Vernier  compass,  4*20. 
Vertical  Ck>mish  pump,  341. 
Vertical  seams,  working  of,  162,  169. 
Visor,  243. 
Voltages,  129. 

Waddle  fan,  874. 
Walker's  detaching  hook,  286. 
Walker  fan,  377. 
Walling  crib  or  cradle,  34. 
roads,  184-195. 
cost  of,  184. 
Ward  and  Lloyd's  clip,  284. 
Washing  coal,  448-459. 
bash  washer,  450. 
Baum's,  458. 
Elliot's,  451. 
felspar,  456. 
LUhrig  k  Copp^'s,  45  i. 
Murton's,  451. 
Robinson's,  458. 
trough,  451. 
Water  cartridge,  89. 
cart,  409. 
ring,  38. 

tapping  waste  for,  26. 
vapour  in  air  of  mines,  353. 
Wedges,  mechanical,  87. 
Burnett's,  81. 
£lliot*8  multiple,  87 
West's  hook,  286. 
^tfalite,  79. 
compressors,  122. 
moss  for  cartridges,  84. 
ind  for  cartridgt  s,  84. 
damp,  857 
g,  202. 

ep^'s  system,  221. 
g  drums,  282. 
«  engines,  207,  243 
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Winding  engines,  position  of,  210. 

seats  for,  212. 

speed  of,  210. 
Winding  ropes,  212,  215. 

dressings  for,  215. 

life  of,  214. 

labricating,  214. 

quality  of  wire  for,  218. 
Wire  ropes.    See  Bapes, 
Wolf  safety  lamp,  420. 
Wolf-Dahlmann  safety  lamp,  421. 


Wood  chocks,  178, 179. 

for  pithead  frames,  202. 

gaiaes  for  cages,  224. 

preparation  of,  for  lining,  46. 
Wooa   and  Bomett's  rotary  tippW, 

442. 
Wooden  kibbles,  66. 

rods  for  boring,  14. 

tnbs,  250. 
Working,  methods  oil    See  MeUkods  of 
ioorking. 


THX  END. 
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Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  In  Large  8vo.  Pp.  i-xxiv  +  sii.  With  255 
Diagrams,  Examples,  and  Tables,  and  a  Chapter  on  Foundations. 
Cloth,  1 6s. 

THE  DESIGN  OF  STRUCTURES: 

A  Ppactleal  Treatise  on  the  Building  of  Bridges,  Roofs,  &o. 
Bv    S.    ANGLIN,   C.E., 

If  aster  of  Engineermg,  Royal  Univeraty  of  Ireland,  late  Wlutworth  Scholar,  ftc 
"We  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  work  not  only  to  the  Student,  as  the  best 
Tirr>BooK  <m  the  subiect,  but  also  to  the  professional  engineer  as  an  hxcbbdemgly 
TALUABU  bode  of  reference."— ilfircAamra/  World. 


In  Large  Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  i  -  xiv  +  236.     With  201  Illustrations. 

68.  net. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 

THE   DESIGN   OJP  BEJLIMCS, 

GIRDERS,  AND  COLUMNS 
IN  MAOHINES  AND  STRUCTURES. 

With  Examples  in  Graphic  Statics. 

By  WILLIAM  H.  ATHERTON,  M.Sc,  M.I.Mech.B. 

"A  very  useful  source  of  information.    ...    A  work  which  we  oommend  yery 
highly."— iVflrfure.  

Fourth  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised.  Royal  8vo.  Pp.  i  -  xxx  +  456. 
With  239  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  13  Lithographic  Plates.  Hand- 
some Cloth.     Price  30s. 

A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON 

BRIDGE-CONSTRUCTION- 

Being  a  Text-Book  on  the  Construction  of  Bridges  in  Iron  and  Steel. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS,  DRAUaHTSMEN,  AND  ENQINEERS. 

By   T.   CLAXTON    FIDLER,    M.Inst.CE., 

Late  Pro£  of  Engineering,  University  CoUege,  Dundee. 

"The  new  edidon  of  Mr.  Fidler's  work  will  again  occupy  the  same  conspicuous 
osinoN  among  professional  text-boolcs  and  treatises  as  has  been  accorded  to  its  pre- 
ecessors.     Sound,  simple,  and  full."— T^A*  Engineer. 


n  Medium  8vo.    Pp.  i-xv  +  248.    With  103  Illustrations.    Price  los.  6d.  net. 

COMSTRDCTIOMAL  STEELWORK: 

telnflT  Notes  on  the  Practical  Aspect  and  the  Principles  of  Desism,  together 
with  an  Account  of  the  Present  Methods  and  Tools  of  Manufacture. 

By  a.   W.   FARNSWORTH, 

Associate  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
-»rthy  volume,  which  will  be  found  of  much  assistance.     ...     A  book  of 
^luc." — Practical  Engineer. 
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i6  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A  00,'S  PUBLI0AT10N8, 

Second  Edition,  Revised.     In  Large  8vo.     HaDdaome  Cloth,  Gilt. 

With  37  Folding  Plates  and  nearly  500  Illnstrations  in 

the  Text.     308.  net. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of 

DOCK    ENGINEERING. 

By  BRYSSON  CUNNINGHAM. 

GENERAL  CONTENTa 
Historical  and  Discarsive. — Dock  Design. — Constructive  Appliances. — 
Materiids, — Dock  and  Qnay  Walls. — Entrance  Passages  and  Looks. — 
Jetties,  Wharves,  and  Piers.— Dock  Gates  and  Caissons. — Transit  Sheds- 
and  Warehooses. — Dock  Bridges. — Graving  and  Repairing  Docks.— 
Working  Eqoipment  of  Docks. --Indsx. 

**  W«  hftve  never  teen  «  more  profuMly-illiutrmted  treatise.    It  Is  s  most  impottSBft. 
■MOMUrd  work,  and  ahoold  be  in  the  hands  of  all  dock  and  harbour  engineers.**— SteaswMjp. 
"  Will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  expert  as  a  book  of  reference."— i^n^MMer. 


In  Large  8vo.     Pp.  i  -  xii  +  283.     With  18  Plates,  11  Tables,  and  220 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.    16s.  net. 

A  COKPANION  VOLUME  TO  "DOCK  ENGINEERING." 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

HARBOUR   ENGINEERING. 

By    BRYSSON    CUNNINGHAM. 

Contents.  —  Introductory.  —  Harbour  Design.  —  Surveying,  Marine  and 
Submarine. — Piling.— Stone,  Natural  and  Artiticial— Breakwater  Design.— 
Breakwater  Construction.  —  Pierheads,  Quavs,  and  Landing  Stages.  — 
Entrance  Channels. — Channel  Demarcation. —Indrx. 

"  The  best  and  most  complete  book  we  have  seen  ou  the  subject."— SteanwAtp. 

"  This  is  a  standard  work  .  .  .  sure  to  prove  a  valnnble  boolc  of  reference."— 
Shipping  World. 


In  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.    Pp.  i-xiv  x  504.     With  many  Illus- 
trations, inclnding  7  Coloured  and  15  Other  Plates.     128.  net. 

HYDROGRAPHIC    SURVEYING. 

For  the  Use  of  Beginners,  Amateurs,  and  Port  and 
Harbour  Masters. 

By   commander  S.    MESSUM,   R.N., 

Instnictor  in  Nautical  Surveying,  B.N.  College,  Greenwich. 

Contents.— Sextant.— Protractor.— Station  Pointer. —Theodolite. —Projectlons.- 
Symbols  and  Abbreviations.— Plotting  and  IViangulation  of  a  Small  Plan.— Slast-liead 
Angle  Survey.— Meridian  Di8tance8.—APPKNDIX.— Index. 

"  Eminently  practical  from  beginning  to  end    .     .    .    sliould  be  found  of  consider- 
able v&lueJ'~Ei^ineer. 
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Third  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged,     Pp.  i-xvi  +  227. 
kyUh  60  Plates  and  71  other  Illustrations.     Handsome  Cloth.     251.  net. 

HYDRAULIC     POWER 

AND    HYDRAULIC    MACHINERY. 

By  henry  ROBINSON,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S., 

rSLLOW  OF  kino's  COLLBGB,   LONDON ;  PKOV.   BMBRITUS  OW  CITIL  KNGINBBUNa, 
king's  COLLBGB,  KTC.,  KTC. 

Contents  —Discharge  through  Orifices. — Flow  of  Water  through  Pipes.— Accumulators. 
— Presses  and  Lifts. — Hoists. — Kams. — Hydraulic  Engines. — Pumping  Engines. — Capstans* 
—Traversers.  —Jacks.  —  Weighing  Machines.  —  Riveters  and  Shop  Tools.  —  Punching. 


<}ates,  Wheels  and  Turbines.— Shields. —Various  Installations  —Meters.— Index. 
"The  standard  work  on  the  application  of  water  power." — Castitrs  Magatine. 


Second  Edition,  OrecUly  Enlarged.    Pp.  i-xiv  +  336.     With  Frontiapiecet 

12  Platea,  and  279  other  lUuUrationa.    21«.  neL 

THE    PRINOIPIiBS    AND    CONSTRUCTION    OF 

PUMPING     MACHINERY 

(STEAM  AND  WATER  PRESSURE). 

With  Praotioal  Ulnstrations  of  Engines  and  Pumps  applied  to  MiNnra, 

Town  Watbb  Supply,  Drain aob  of  Landi,  &c,  also  Boonomy 

and  EfBoienoy  Trials  of  Pnmping  Machinery. 

B¥  HENRY  DAVEY.  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.Inst.Mech.E.,  &c. 

Contents  — £!arly  History  of  Pompinff  Ensinee— Steam  PnmiMng  Engines^ 
Punpe  and  Pnmp  Valves— <}eneral  Frinoiples  of  Non-Rotatiye  Ptunping 
Engines — The  Cornish  Engine,  Simple  ana  Componnd— Types  of  Mining 
Engines — Pit  Work — Shaft  Sinking — Hydraulic  Transmission  of  Power  in 
Mines — Electric  Transmission  of  Power — Valve  Gears  of  Pumping  Engines 
—  Water  Preturare  Pumping  Engines  —  Water  Works  En^es— Pumping 
Engine  Economy  and  Trials  of  Pumping  Machinery — Centrifugal  and  c^her 
Low-lift  Pumps— Hydraulic  Bams,  Pnmping  Mains,  Ac— Index. 

**B7  the  'one  BagUah  Enfliieer  who  probably  knows  more  about  Pompliif  Ifaohinery 

than  AVT  OTHSB.'     ...     A  V<H.nMB   RKOOEDDfO   THB    BB8ULT8  OF  LOHO  BXPSSDUiaB  AMD 

flTUDT.**— 7^  Engineer. 

In  Medium  8vo.     With  over  1000  Illustrations.     Cloth. 

CIVIL   ENGINEERING   PRACTICE, 

Specially  Arranged  for  the  Use  of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers. 

By  F.  NOEL  TAYLOR,  Civil  Engineer. 

Contents.— OrdnsDoe  Maps.— Chsln  Surveying.— Sunreying  with  Angular  Instru* 
ments —Levelling.— Adlustment  of  Instruments.— Mensuration  of  Areas,  Volumes, 
.4c— The  Mechanics  of  Bngineering,  ^.— Beams.— Pillars,  Stanchions  and  Shafting. 
—Design  of  Structure.— Arches.— Graphic  Statics.— Materials  of  Construction.— 
Engineering  Foundations.— Brickwork  and  Masonry.— Walls.— Constructional  Car- 
pentering.—Boad  Materials.- Road  Construction.— Beinforced  Concrete  Construction. 
—Masonry  Bridges  and  River  Work.— Hydraulics.— Land  Drainage.— Pumping  Machinery 
and  Stations.- The  Use  of  Water-Power.— Main  Drainage.— Sewage  Disposal— Royal 
Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal.— Salford  Sewage  Works.- Sanitation,  House  Drainage 
and  Disinfection.— Refuge  DispoeaL— Waterworks,  Preliminary  Considerations  and 
Sources  of  Supply.— Construction,  Filtration  and  Purification,— Water-works.— Dis- 
tribution.—Chimneys,  Brick  and  Steel.— Steel  Construction;  Stanchions,  Rivets  and 
Bolt8.-^teel  Construction;  Beams  and  Girders.— Combined  Structures  in  Iron  and 
SteeL— Specification.— Electric  Tram  ways.— Appendix.— Index. 
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Sixteenth    Edition,    Thoroughly   Revised,      Large   8vo,    Cloth. 

pp,  i-xxiv+712.       WUh  250   JUustnUions,   reduced  from 

Working  Drawings,  and  8  Plates,    2ls,  net, 

A    MANUAL    OF 

MARINE     ENGINEERING: 

COMPRISING  THE  DESIGNING,  CX)NSTRUCTION,  AND 
WORKING  OF  MARINE  MACHINERY. 

By  A.E.  SEATON,  H^LCE.,  H.LHeeh.E.,  H.LN.A. 

General  Contents.  —  Part  I. — Prinoiplea  of  Marine  PropolgioiL. 
Past  U.  —  Principles  of  Steam  En^eenng.  Part  IIL — Detaila  of 
Marine  Engines  :  Design  and  Calculations  for  Cylinders,  Pistons,  Valves, 
Expansion  Valves,  Sec,  Part  IV.  —  Propellers.  Part  V. — Boilers* 
Part  VI.— Miscellaneous. 

"The  Student,  Draaghtunan,  and  Ensineer  will  find  this  work  the  Moer  taluabli 
Handbooe  of  Referenoe  on  the  Marine  Enffine  now  in  exiatence."— JfcN^a*  Rmffiumr, 


Tenth  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised.    Pooket-Size,  Leather.     8s.  6d. 
A  POCEEST-BOOK  07 

MARINE  ENGINEERING  RULES  AND  TABLES, 

fOR  THE  USE  07 

Mariiie  Bnglneera.  Naval  Arehiteets,  Desifirners,  Dpanghtsmon^ 
Saperlncendents  and  Others. 

By  A.  K  SEATON.  M.I.O.E.,  M.I.Mech.E.,  M.I.N.A., 

AND 

H.  M.  ROUNTHWAITB,  M.LMech.E.,  M.I.KA. 

"  The  best  book  of  its  kind,  and  the  infonuation  is  both  up-to-date  and  reliable,  — 
Engineer 


In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     With  Frontispiece,  6  Plates, 
65  other  Illustrations,  and  60  Tables.     12s.  6d.  net. 

TJKE      SCXrElBT      P  ^  O  P  E  X4  X4  E  ^ 

And  other  Competing  Instruments  for  Marine  Propulsion. 

By   a.    E.    SEATON,   M.Inst.C.E.,   M.LMech.E.,  M.LN.A. 

"  Contains  all  that  is  useful  to  know  about  the  screw  propeller.    .    .    .    Thoroughly 
up-to-date.  "—.bit^atniAip. 

In  Large  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     48.  6d.  net. 

THE   THERMO-DYNAMIC   PRINCIPLES   OF 
ENGINE  DESIGN. 

By    LIONEL    M.    HOBBS, 

Engineer-Lieutenant,  B.N.;  Instmotor  in  Applied  Mechanics  uid  Marine  Engine 
Dasizn  at  the  Boyai  Naval  Oollege,  Greenwich. 

"Serres  ita  purpose  admirably    .    .    .    tbould  prore  of  invaluable  senrica    .    .    .    w«ll 
np-to-dAte."— Shipping  World. 
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MA  BI^  B  BNQINMERINQ.  19 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Pp.  i-xv  +  425. 
With  377  Illustrations  and  3  Folding  Plates.     1 8s.  net. 

THE  THEORY  OF  THE  STEAM  TURBINE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Construetion  of  the  Steam  Turbine, 
with  Htstorfeai  Notes  on  its  Development. 

By  ALEXANDER  JUDE. 

CoNTBMTS—FundamenUl.— Historical  Notes  on  Turbines.— The  Velocity  of  Steam.— 
Types  of  Steam  Turbines.— Practical  Turbines.— The  Efficiency  of  Turbines,  Type  I.— 
Trajectory  of  the  Steam.— Effiaency  of  Turbines.  Types  II..  III.  and  IV.— Turbine  Vanes.— 
Disc  and  Vane  Friction  in  Turbines.— Spedfic  Heat  or  Superheated  Steam.— Strength 
of  Routine  Discs.— Governing  Steam  Turbines.— Steam  Consumption  of  Turbines.— The 
Whirling  of  Shafts.- Speed  of  Turbines.— Index. 

"One  of  the  latest  text-books    .    .     .    also  one  of  the  best    .    .    .    there  b  absolutely 
no  podding.**— ^tr  IVilUam  IVkite  in  the  Times  Engineering  Supplement. 


In  Large  Crown  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.    With  131  lilnstrations.    6e.  net. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  MARINE  STEAM  TURBINE. 

By    Pkof.    J.    HARVARD   BILES.    M.Inst.N.A. 

"This  Is  the  best  popular  work  on  the  marine  steam  tnrbine  which  has  yet  appeared."— 
Steamtkip. 


Sixth  Edition,  Revised.     Large  Crown  8vo.     Pp.  i-xi  +  392.     With 
5  Plates  and  111  lilnstrations  in  Text.    (is.  net. 

ENGINE-ROOM    PRACTICE  s 

A  Handbook  for  Engineers  and  Officers  in  the  Royal  Navy  and  Mercantile 

Marine,  including  the  Management  of  the  Main  and  Auxiliary 

Engines  on  Board  Ship. 

By  JOHN  G.  LIVERSIDGE,  Engr.-Commb.  R.N.,  A.M.I.C.E. 

••This  VBRY  USEFUL  BOOK.      .     .     .     ILLUSTRATIONS  are  of  GRIAT  IMPORTANCE  In  a 

work  of  this  kind,  aud  It  Is  satisfactory  to  find  that  special  attention  has  been  given 
in  this  respect."— i?n^»7i«er»'  Gazette. 


In  Large  Crown  800.    Cloth.    Pp.  1-xxvIII  +  244.     With  25  lUuttrationg.    6«.  net. 

SEA    WATER     DISTILLATION. 

By  frank  NORMANDY,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

CONTENTS.— Distilling  Machinery.— Sea  Water.— Steam.— Multiple  Distillation.- The 
Evaporator.— The  Distilling  Condenser.— Pumping  Machinery.— useful  Memoranda:- 
The  Filter,  Prevention  of  Corrosion  and  pecay  of  Metals,  Removal  of  Scale,  Cleaning, 
Overhauling,  Ac— Index. 

••The  analytical  treatment  of  the  problem  is  concise  and  comprehensive  in  its  scope." 
—Marine  Engineer. 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised.     Pocket-Size,  Leather.     Pp.  i-xiii  +  583. 

128.  6d. 

BOILERS,  MARINE  AND  LANDs 

THEIR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  STRENGTH. 

A  Handbook  of  Rules,  FoBMULiC,  Tablks,  ^0.,  belatitx  to  Mati rials, 

S0AMTLIMG8,  and  Pbbssuiubs,  Savbtt  Valtbs,  Spbings, 

Fittings  and  Mountings,  &o. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  BOILER-MAKERS, 

AND  STEAM  USERS. 

By  T.   W.   TRAILL,   M.  Inst.O.R,   F.E.RN., 

Late  Bnglneor  Sarvejor-ln-Ofaief  to  the  Board  of  Tradei 
"  Contains  an  Brobmous  QuARTrrr  or  Irvobmatioh  armmged  In  a  very  convenient  form.  .  .  . 
A  MOOT  mifUL  votuvB    .    .    .    tapplylng  information  to  be  had  nowhere  else."— 2^  BnQimar. 
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Third  Edition,  Revised.    Pp.  i-xv  +  356.     With  Prontiapiece,  8  Plate* 
and  218  lUastrations  in  the  Text.    21 8. 

A     MANUAL     OF 

LOCOMOTIVE    ENGINEERING: 

A  Praetieal  Text-Book  for  the  Use  of  Engine  Builders, 

Designers  and  Draughtsmen,  Railway 

Engineers,  and  Students. 

By  WILLIAM  FRANK  PETTIGREW,  M.lNsr.aE. 

OonKiia.  —  HlttoHeal  Inirodnotton,  1768-1863.  —  aSodarn  LooomottvM:  Slmpto.^ 
Modani  LoeomoliTM:  Compoond.  Prlnuury  Coniideration  in  Looomotive  DMlgii.— 
CrUiMton,  Steam  Ohesta.  muI  Stoffliur  Boxes.— Piatons,  Piaton  Bods,  OroMiheftda  aaid 
^de  Bert.— Oonnectinc  and  Coupling  Bode.— Wbeeb  end  Azlea,  Axle  Bozee,  Horabloeke, 
end  Beerinf  8piinsB^--Beleneinf .— Velre  Qeer.— Slide  Velvee  end  Velve  Oeer  Deteila.- 
rreming.  Bom  end  Axle  Trades,  Bediel  Axle  Boxes.— BoilerB.—8n>okebox  Bleat  Ftpa^ 
firebox  Fltttnce.— Boiler  Moontinn.— Tenders.-  Beilway  Brekes.— LnbrksedoiL—Oon- 
aninption  of  FneU  Eveporetion  end  Engine  fiffldenoy.— fiepeire,  Banning,  Inapeetion, 
end  Benewela.- Three  Appendioee  —Index. 
*'Tbe  book  ia  very  truly  e  fall  treetise  on  the  locomotiTe  to  date."— CoMier'f  Magatint, 
**The  work  ooaraiira  all  that  oax  bb  lxaxht  from  a  book  npon  aoch  a  aabject  It 
win  et  onoe  rank  ea  THB  SKAMDABD  WOBX  oroB  TBiB  natatxAR  8nBJBOi.''—ite<2tMv  ir«9«HM. 


in  Large  8vo.     Pp.  i-xxi  +  189.     With  Frontispiece  and  148  other 
lUastrations.    Ss.  6d.  net. 

LOCOMOTIVE  COMPOUNDING  AND  SUPERHEATING. 

By    J.    F.    GAIRNS. 

CONTBNTS.—Introdactory.— Compounding  and  Saperheating  for  Locomotives.— A 
Oleasiflcation  of  Compound  Systema  for  Locomotives. —The  Hiatory  and  Derelopmeot  of 
the  Compound  Locomotive.— Two^Under  Non-Automatic  Systems.  —  Two^linder 
Automauc  Systems.— Other  Two-Cylinder  Systems.— Three-Cylinder  Systems.— Vonr- 
Cyliuder  Tandem  Systems.— Four-Cylinder  Two-Crank  Systems  (other  than  TendemX- 
Four-Cylinder  Balanced  Systems.— Four-(^linder  Divided  and  Balanced  Systems.— 
Articulated  Compound  Engines.— Triple-Expansion  Locomotives.— Compound  Back 
Locomotives.— Concluding  Bemarks  Concerning  Compound  Locomotives.- The  Use  of 
Superheated  Steam  for  Locomotives. -Index.- 

'*  A  welcome  addition  to  the  library  of  the  railway  engineer."— ^RyifiMrtup  Timet. 


In  Large  Svo.    Handsome  Cloth.    Pp.  ixi  +  339.    With  9  Plates.    ISs. 

AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
By  WILLIAM   HENRY  OOLE,  M.Inst.O.E., 

Late  Deputy-Manager,  North- Western  Bailway,  India. 

"The  whole  soblect  ia  BXHACBrrvBLT  and  PBAoncALLT  oonsldered.  The  work  can  be 
eordially  reoommended  aa  nvniapBirsABLB  to  thone  wboae  doty  it  la  to  become  aoqnalnted 
with  one  of  the  prime  neceeaitiea  of  the  immediate  future.  "-AaUwoy  O^lcia/  OatttU 
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ENOINEBRINQ  AND  MECHANICS, 


In  Crown  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.    Very  Fully  Illustrated. 

MOTOR-CAR  MECHANISM  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

By  W.   POYNTER  ADAMS,  M.Inst.E.E. 
PART  I.— THE  PETROL  GAR.    5s.  net 

Second  Edition.     Pp.  i-xii  +  204.     With  36  Illustrations,  including 
o  Plates  and  Frontispiece. 

'*  Should  be  carefully  studied  by  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  motors.'  — Autff- 
mtMlt  and  Carriage  BuiitUr^  JoMrnal. 

PART  IL-ELECTRICAL  AND  PETROL  ELECTRICAL 
MOTOR  CARS.    5s.  net 

Pp.  i-x  +  202.     With  50  Illustrations,  including  Frontispiece  and 
3  Plates,  contains  also  13  page  Glossary. 
"Cleverly  written    .    .    .    will  be  found  of  considerable  value.— Proctieo/ £fH7ine«r 


I 


In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     Pp.  i.ix  +  376.     With  12  Folding 
Tables  and  329  Illustrations.    ISs.  net. 

A     MANUAL     OF 

PETROL  MOTORS  AND  MOTOR-CARS. 

'Compriaing  the  Designing,  Conatruotion,  and  Working  of  Petrol  Motora, 
By    P.    STRICKLAND. 

Obnbral  Contents. —Part  I. :  Engines.— Historical.— Power  Eequired.— General 
Arrangement  of  Bngines.— Ignition.— Carburettors.- Cylinders,  Pistons,  Valves,  ^.— 
-Crank  Shafts,  Crank  Chambers,  Cams,  Runners,  Guides,  Ac— Pumps.— Flywheels.— 
Pipe  Anrangements.— Silencers.— Engine  Control,  Balancing.— Motor  Cycle  Engines.— 
Marine  Motors.— Two-Cycle  Motors.— Paraffin  Carburettors.— Gas  Producers  Pabs 
XL:  Cabs.— General  Arrangements.— Clutches.  — Transmission.— Differential  Gears.— 
Universal  Joints.— Axles.  — Springs.— Bad ius  Bods.  —  Brakes.  —  Wheels.  —  Frames. — 
Steering  Gear.  —  Badiator.  —  Steps,  Mudguards,  Bonnets,  Ac.  —  Lubrication.  —  Ball 
Bearings.— Bodies.— Factors  of  Saie^.— Calculations  of  Stresses.— Special  Change  Speed 
Gears.— Special  Cars.— Commercial  vehicles.— Baciug  Cars.— INDSX. 

**Tboroaffbl7  practical  and  scientlflc.  ...  We  have  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  all." 
—Meekunieal  Xngineer. 

In  Mediam  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     Pp.  ixv  +  272.     With  306 
Illustrations.     15s.  net. 

OIL    MOTORS. 

Their  Development,  Conatruotion^  and  Management. 
Bt  G.  LIECEFELD.  (Authorised  English  Edition). 
Contents.- Liquid  Fuels  for  Power  Production.— Development  of  the  Petrol  and 
Paraffin  Motors.— Working  of  the  Later  Paraffin  and  Petrol  Engines.— Ignition  Devices. 
—Examples  of  Stationary  Petrol,  Alcohol,  Paraffin,  and  Crude  OirBngines.— Automobiles. 
—Ship  Boat,  and  Air-ship  Engines.— vehicles,  <frc..  Driven  bv  Intemal  Combustion 
Engines.— Erection  and  Attendance  of  Engines  Driven  with  Liquid  Fuel.— Correcting 
Irregularities  in  Running. 

"  One  of  the  most  comprehensive  publications  we  have  perused,  and  one  that  can  be 
thoroughly  recommended."— Petroftfum  Review. 

In  Demy  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.    Pp.  i-xi+  176.    With 
130  Illustrations.     68.  net. 

CARBURETTORS,  VAPORISERS,  &  VALVES, 

uaed  in  internal  Combustion  Enginea. 

By    EDWARD    BUTLER,    M.LMech.E. 

"  Mr.  Butler  writes  with  an  intimate  practical  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  the  book 
fi  one  we  have  every  pleasure  in  recommending."— JfecAanica/  Engineer. 
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Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     With  additional  lUtutimtioiis. 

Large  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.     25s.  net 

A    TEXT-BOOK    ON 

GAS,  OIL,  AND  AIR  ENGINES. 

By  BRYAN  DONKIN,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.Inst.Mech.E. 

Revised  throughout  by  T.  Graves  Smith.      With  important  New  Matter 

by  Prof.  BURSTALL. 

In  Quarto,  Handsome  Cloth.     With  Numerous  Plates.     25s. 

THE  HEAT  EFFICIENCY  OF  STEAM  BOILERS 

(LiAND,   MARINE,   AND   LOCOMOTIVE). 

With  Tests  and  Experiments  on  Different  Tirpes,  Heatlns  Value  of  Fuels. 
Analyses  of  Gases,  Evaporation,  and  Suggestions  for  Testing  Boilers. 

By  BRYAN  DONKIN,   M.Inst.CE. 

**  Probftbly  the  most  KZHAuanvB  rtsutni  that  has  ever  been  coUeeted.     A  psAonaai. 
Book  by  a  thorooghly  practical  man.'*— /ron  and  Coal  Trwkt  Reciem. 


In  Large  Crown  8vo.      Cloth.     Pp.  i-vii  +  198.     With  56  Illustrations. 

5s.  net. 

SUCTION    GAS   PLANTS. 

By  Prof.  C.  A.  SMITH,  of  the  East  London  Technical  College. 

CoNTEHTS.— Introduction.— Details  of  Construction.— Fuel  and  Testing.— Applicattoo 
and  Uses  of  Suction  Plants.— Working  the  Plant.— Typical  Plants.— Plants  for  Special 
Purposes.- Total  H.P.— Effluent.— Cost  of  Gas  Production.— The  Gas  Engine.— Biblio- 
araphy.— Calorific  Value  of  Coal  Gas.— Of  Solid  Fuels.— Gas  Analysis.- Destruction  of 
Tar  in  the  Producer.— Detection  of  CO  in  Exhaust  —Capital  Cost.— Imdkx. 

"This  book  is  one  we  can  cordially  recommend  as  affording  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  theoretical  aspect  of  Suction  Plants." — Got  World. 


In  Handsome  Cloth.    Pp.  i-iv  +  262.    With  93  Illustrations.    12s.  6d.  net. 

THE    GAS    TURBINE. 

Progrress  in  the  Design  and  Construction  of  Turbines 
Operated  by  Gases  of  Combustion. 
By   henry   HARRISON   SUPLEE,   B.Sc. 
'•Will  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  gas  power  engineers."— G<m  World, 


Third  Edition,  Re\ised.     Large  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.    21b.  net. 

Lubrication  &  Lubricants: 

A  Tpeatlse  on  the  Theory  and  Ppaetiee  of  Lubrication,  and  on  the 
Nature,  Properties,  and  Testing  of  Lubricants. 

BT  AND 

LEONARD  ARCHBUTT,  F.f.C,  F.C.8.,  B,  M.  DEELEY,  M.LMech.E  ,  F.G.S, 

Chemist  to  the  Mid.  By.  Oo.  Chief  Loco.  Super.,  Mid.  By.  Co. 

CONTBIVTB.— I.  Friction  of  Solids.—II.  Liquid  Friction  or  Viscosity,  and  Plastic 
Friction.— in.  Superficial  Tension.~IV.  The  Theory  of  Lubrication.— V.  Labrlcanta, 
their  Sonrces,  Preparation,  and  Properties.— VI.  Physical  Properties  and  Hethoda  of 
Examination  of  Lubricants.— VII.  Chemical  Properties  and  Methods  of  Examination 
of  Lubricants.— VIIL  The  Systematic  Testing  of  Lubricanto  by  Physical  and  Chemical 
Methods.— IX.  The  Mechanical  Testing  of  Lubricants.— X.  The  Design  and  LubricaUoo 
of  Bearings.— XI.  The  Lubrication  of  Machinery.— INPEX. 

"A  most  valuable  and  comprehc  isive  treatise  on  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance 
10  engineers." — Engineering. 
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BNOINEBRINQ  AND  MEOHANICS. 


In  Crown  8yo,  Cloth.    Illustrated  with  Diagrams.    3fl.  net. 

THE  FORCE   OF  THE  WIND. 

By  HERBERT  CHATLEY,  B.Sc.  Eng.  (Lond.), 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Tong  Shan  Engineering  College,  N.  China. 

CoNTKNTS.  —  Practical  Im^rtance  of  Wind  Pressure.  —  Impulsive 
Force  of  the  Wind.— Variations  in  Velocity.— Stream  Line  Theory.— Stress 
in  Structures  due  to  Wind. — Windmills.— Train  and  Motor  Resistance.- 
Eflfect  of  Wind  on  Water.— Scouring  Effect  of  Wind.— Index. 

•'  Conld  not  well  be  more  tene  or  pointed."— .Sl/mon'f  Meteorological  Magazine. 


In  Crown  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.     With  22  Diagrams.    Ss.  6d.  net. 

STRESSES    IN    MASONRY. 

By  HERBERT  CHATLEY,  B.Sc.  Eng.  (Lond.). 

Contents.  —  Strength  of  Stone.  —  Walls. — Columns  and  Piers. — 
Brackets  and  Cantilevers.— Simple  Arches.—  Vaults  and  Skew  Arches. — 
Domes. — Retaining  Walls  and  Domes. — Artificial  Stone. — Re-inforced 
Concrete.  —Index. 

"A  most  nsefnl  aid  to  stu'mounting  the  difflculties  which  this  subject  presents."— 
Surveyor,  

In  Handsome  Cloth.     With  11  Folding  Tables.    12«.  6rf.  net. 

experimental  investigations  on  the  power  required  to  drive 
ROXjXjIMTG      IWUXjILiS. 

Translated   from   thk   German   or  J.    PUPPE. 
"  The  thoroughness  with  which  the  worlc  is  undertaken  Is  exemplified  in  the  Tables." 
—Ironmonger.  

Fifth  Edition.     Pp.  i-xii  + 157.     With  50  lUuttrations.    Cloth,  U,  M. 

STEAM  -  BOILERS: 

THBIR    DBFBOTS,    MAKA0EMSNT,    AND    OONSTBUOTION, 
By    R    D.    MUNRO, 

CkUf  Engineer  of  the  SeoUiek  Boiler  Inturanee  and  Bngine  Inepeetion  Company. 
*'  A  valuable  companion  for  workmen  and  engineers  engaged  about  Steam  Boilers,  ought 
to  be  carefully  studied,  and  always  at  hand."— Cc/i.  Guardian. 

Br  THE  SAME  Author. 

KITCHEN    BOILER    EXPLOSIONS:    Why 

they  Occur,  and  How  to  Prevent  their  Occurrence.    A  Practical  Handbook 
based  on  Actual  Experiment.     With  Diagram  and  Coloured  Plate.     3s. 

In   CrcTvn  %vo.   Cloth,     Pp.  i-xii +180.     With  i^'^  lUustraiiofis.     $5.  net. 

EMERY   GRINDING    MACHINERY. 

A  Text-Book  of  Workshop  PraeUoe  in  General  Tool  Grinding,  and  the 
Design,  Construction,  and  Application  of  the  Machines  Employed. 


By  R.  B.  HODGSON,  A.M.Inst.Mech.E. 

rractical    .     .    .     cannot  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
to  meet  with  careful  perusal."-— CArm.  Tradtjeumal. 


'*  Eminently  practical    .     .    .     cannot  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  users  of  this  class  ofr 
machinery,  and  t< 
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24  0HARLE8  QRIFFIN  ds  CO.'S  PUBLWATIONS. 

In  Crown  Quarto.     Cloth.     With  126  Figures,  88  Drawings,  and  sample 
Blue  and  White  Prints,  also  Tracing.     Fully  Illustrated.     lOs.  6d.  net. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK  ON 

MECHANICAL     DRAWING. 

Bt  JOHN  E.  J  AGGER,  M.Sc.(Vic).,  Whit.  Sch. 

**lfr.  Jagger  has   the  ability  to   impart  to   otber>   his  own  clear  and   exact 
knowledge. "— Engineer, 


FirrH  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Gr^tly  Enlarged.    Pp.  i-x  +258. 
With  10  Plates  and  246  other  Illustrations.     Price  lOs.  6d. 

VALVES   AND   VALVE -GEARING 8 

A  PraottccU  Text-book  for  the  use  of  Engineers,  Draughtsmen,  cmd  Students, 
Br  CHARLES  HURST,  Practical  Drauohtsmak. 

Pa&t  I.— Steam  Engine  Valvee.  I     Part  ni.— Air  Compreiaor  Valrea  and 

Pa&t  II.— Gaa   Eni^ne  Valvea   and  Gearing. 

Gears.  I     Pabi  IV.— Pomp  YalveB. 

"Mm.  Huaar'a  WAtm  and  ta&t»«babi>i«  will  prove  a  Terj  TaJnable  aid«  and  tend  le  the 
prodnotionorBngineaofioimirio  naBiOKand  ■oovoMicALWomxiva.  .  .  .  Wlllbelaiiilj 
■MOffht  after  hj  Stndenta  and  Dealsnen."— JferiM  Mngtimr. 

**  As  a  practical  treatifle  on  the  aabjeot,  the  book  etanda  without  a  rival *"-  Meektmtml 
WMdL 


Hints  on  8t»am  Engine  Deslffn  and  Conttniotlon.  By  Charlu 
HuBST,  "Author  of  Valves  and  Valve  Qeariog."  Sboovd  BDinoir, 
Revised.  In  Paper  Boards,  8vo.,  Cloth  Back.  Pp.  ivi  +  62.  With 
32  Illustrations.     Price  Is.  6d.  net. 

OoNmm.— L  Steam  Pipea.— IL  Valvea IIL  GyHndera^IV.  Air  Pampe  and  Ooa- 

•danaera-V.  Motion  Work.— VI.  Crank  Shafti  and  Pedeatala— VU.  Valve  Oaar.— VIU. 
Labrloatlon.— IX.  Miaoellaneoni  Detaila  — Ivdbx. 

**  A  handy  volame  which  every  practical  yonng  engineer  ahdoM  poaeeaa**— >2%c  Modu 
EmgiMtr. 

Fifth  Edition.     In  Two  PartB,  Published  Separately. 
A    TEXTBOOK    OF 

Engineering  Drawing  and  Design. 

By  SIDNEY  H.  WELLS,  Wh.Sc.,  A.M.LC.E.,  A.M.LMbch.K. 

Vol.  I. — Pbactioal  Gbomstry,  Plakb,  and  Solid. 

Pp.  i-xi  + 149.    With  101  Illustrations,  and  an  Appendix 
of  43  pages  with  70  Illustrations.    4s.  6d. 

You  II. — Maohine  and  Engine  Drawing  and  Dbsign. 

Pp.  i-xi +  321.     With  over  200  Illustrations.     48.  6d. 

**  A^OArnA&  nzv-BOOK,  arraofed  on  an  uoBuairT  anmc.  ealenlated  to  give  an  inteUlgnt 
fraep  of  the  mhieet.  and  not  the  mere  tecolty  of  mechanioal  eopylng.  ...  Mr.  Wells  ahovi 
bow  to  make  oowLan  woaaiao-DaAwuiM.  diarnwlng  tally  each  atep  in  the  deatja."— IffiKrlait 


LONDON:  CHARLES  ORIFFIN  A  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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ENQINEBRINO  AND  MB0HAN1C8.  25 

Second  Editiok,  Enlarged.     In  Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  i-xiii  +  4dd. 
With  212  IllnBtrations.     6b.  net. 

PRACTICAL  CALCULATIONS  FOR  ENGINEERS. 

By    CHARLES     E.    LARARD, 

A.M.Iiiit.C.E..  H.I.Mecb.E.  Wh.Exb.. 
Head  of  the  Mechanic*!  Engineering  Department  at  the  Northampton  Institnte,  London,  E.C. 

And    H.    a.    GOLDING,   A.M.I.Mech.E. 

"Exactly  what  it  nhonld  be  in  order  to  make  It  useful  to  student*  and  practitioners  of 
engineering.  —^aiicA«4(«r  Quaniian. 


Second  Edition.     In  Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     Pp.  xiii  +  302. 
With  125  Illustrations.     5s.  net. 

MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING 

By   R.   S.   M'LAREN. 

CoMTBHTS.— Materials.— Bolts  and  Nuts,  Studs,  Set  Screws.— Boilers.— Steam  Raising 
Accessories.— Steam  Pipes  and  Valves.— The  Steam  Engine.— Power  Transmission.— 
Condensing  Plant.— The  Steam  Turbine.- Electricity.- Hydraulic  Machinery.— Oas  and 
Oil  Engines.— Strength  of  Beams,  and  Useful  Information.— Index. 

**The  best  of  its  kind  we  have  seen,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  apprentice.'^ 
—Steamship, 

Sixth  Edition.     Folio,  strongly  half-bound,  21s. 

Computed  to  Four  Places  of  Decimals  for  every  Minute  of  Angle 

up  to  100  of  Distance. 

For  the  Use  of  Surveyors  and  Engineers. 

By    RICHARD    LLOYD    GURDEN, 

Authorised  Surveyor  for  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. 

%*  PubUshid  wiih  the  Comurrtnce  6j  the  Surveyors- General  for  New  Sotah 

Wales  and  Victoria, 

"Those  who  have  experience  m  exact  Suktsv-wokk  will  best  know  how  to  appreciate 

the  enonnous  amount  of  labour  represented  by  this  valuable  book.    Every  Sunreror  in 

active  practice  has  fek  the  want  of  sucl  asisistance  raw  knowing  of  thbu  (the  Tables) 

PUBLICATION   WILL  SKMAIN   WITHOUT  THmU." -'EngtfUfT. 


Strongly  Bound  in  Super  Royal  8vo.      Cloth  Boards.      78.  6d.  net 


For  Calcnlatingr  Wages  on  the  Bonus  or  Premium  Systems. 

For  Engineering,  TeohniccU  and  Allied  Trades, 

By   henry   a.    GOLDING,    A.M.LMech.E., 

"Cannot  fail  to  prove  practically  serviceable  to  those  for  whom  they  have  been 
designed.  "—iSootoman. 

EEORSES-POIHTER  COlMPUrTERS. 

By   H.   a.   GOLDING,    A. M. L Mech. E. ,   AM.I.A.E. 

For   Steam,   Gas,   and   Oil   Engfines.     Complete  with   Explanatory 
Pamphlet.    In  Box.    58.  net. 

For    Petrol    Motors.      Complete    with    Explanatory    Pamphlet.      In 

Envelope.    6d.  net 
Detailed  Prospecttte  on  Applieation. 

iONDOH:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 
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26  CHARLES  QRIFFIN  A  Q0:8  PUBLICATIONS. 

SsooND  Edition,  Revised.    In  Crown  800,  exero,  wttk  I>iagraim$ 
and  Foldmg-Plau.     1%.  6d.  net. 

THE    CALCULUS    FOR    ENGINEERS 

AND    PHYSICISTS, 

nrrsGBATioN  and  biffebektiation, 
With  Applications  to  Technical  Problems; 

AND 

OliASSIFIBD  BEFEBENCK  LIST  OF  INTBGRAIiS. 

Br  PROF.  ROBERT  H.   SMITH,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.Mbch.E.,  Ac. 

**  IntorwtlDr  dUgmna,  wltb  practlca]  UluttraUont  of  actual  occorreooe.  are  to  be  foond  bwi 
in  abandanee.  Thb  tikt  oompurb  clabsipud  bbpbbbbcb  f  abu  will  prore  xftrj  naelU  ta 
•aTtng  the  time  of  tboee  who  want  an  integral  in  a  honT."— 7%«  Bmgmter, 

In  4to,  Board:      7b,  6d. 

MEASUREMENT    CONVERSIONS 

(English    and    Frenoh) : 
43  GRAPHIC  TABLES  OR  DIAGRAMS,  ON  2S  PLATES. 

Showing  at  a  gUnoe  the  Mutfal  Conysbsion  of  MKAscnuutKNTB 

in  Dutkbknt  Units 

Of  Length!,  Ajreai,  Volumes,  Weights,  Stresses,  Densities,  Qnantttles 

of  Work,  Horse  Powers,  Temperatures,  Ac. 

For  tk§  u§§  of  Engtneors,  Surooyon,  AreMtocU,  and  Coittmtton. 

By  prof.  ROBERT  H.  SMITH,  A.M.Inst.O.E.,  M.LMech.E.,  &c 


Thibd  Edition.    Pocket  Size,  Leather  Limp,  with  OUt  Edges  tnd  Sounded  Coraen, 
printed  on  Special  Thin  Paper,  with  lUostrations,  pp.  i-xii  +  834.    Price  ISa.  net. 

THE    MECHANICAL    ENGINEER'S  REFERENCE  BOOK. 

By  henry  HARRISON  SUPLEE,  B.Sc.,  M.E. 

"  We  feel  sure  it  will  be  of  great  semce  to  mechanical  engineers."— ^nj^incerMi^. 


With  Diagrams.    Crown  8yo.    Cloth,  48.  6d. 

THE    STUDENT'S    MECHANICS: 

An  IntFodnetion  to  the  Study  of  Foree  and  Motion. 

By  WALTER  R.   BROWNE,  M.A.,   M.Inst.C.E. 

**  Qear  In  style  and  practical  in  method,  'Ths  Stvdbmt's  M>CHAmcs*  is  cordially  to  be 
cecommendad  from  all  points  of  view.  "—Atktnmtm. 

By  thb  Same  Author. 

FOUNDATIONS    OF    MECHANICS. 

Papers  reprinted  from  the  Enginar,     In  Crown  Sto^  ii. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    Illustrated.    78.  6d. 

THE    MECHANIC'S   GUIDE. 

A  Handbook  for  Engineers  and  Artisans.     With  Copious  Tables  and 

Valuable  Recipes  for  Practical  Use. 

By   W.    VINCENT  SHELTON-BEY, 

Foreman  to  tlie  Imperial  Ottoman  Gun  Factories,  Constantinople. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  ORIFFIN  «  CO,  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STRAhft 
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ENOINEERINQ  AND  MECHANICS,  27 

WOBKS     BY 
ANDREW  J AMIESON,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.E.E.,  F.R.S.K, 

Fomurly  Professor  of  EUctrical  En^ituerinq^  Tht  Gins,  and  IV.  of  Scot.  Tech.  Coil. 

PROFESSOR  JAMIESON'S  ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOKS. 

In  Large  Crown  ikw,     PuUy  HiusirtUed, 

STEAM  AND  STEAM-ENGINES,  INCLUDING  TURBINES 

AND  BOILERS.  For  the  Use  of  Engineers  and  for  Students  preparing 
for  Examinations.  With  800  pp.,  over  400  Illustrations,  ii  Plates,  many 
B.  of  E.,  C.  and  G.,  Questions  and  Answers,  and  all  Inst.  C.E.  Exams, 
on  Theory  of  Heat  Engines.  Volume  I.  Seventeenth  Edition,  Re. 
vised.  los.  6d. 
**  The  Best  Book  yet  published  for  the  use  of  Students.**— ifn^iMtfr. 

Volume  II.,  dealing  with  Entropy;  Air,  Gas,  Oil,  and  other  Heat  Engines. 
Al  Press. 

APPLIED  MECHANICS  &  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

In  Five  Volumes.  Iticluding  All  the  Inst.  C.E.  Exams,  in  Section  A, 
(i)  Applied  Mechanics;  (2)  Strength  and  Elasticity  of  Materials;  (3a) 
Theory  of  Structures;  Section  B  (Group  ii.).  Hydraulics;  Theory  of 
Machines.     Also  B.  of  E. ;  C.  and  G.  Questions. 

Vol.  I.— Applied  Mechanics.    Eighth  Edit.     Pp.  i-xviii+  382.    6s. 
„    II.— Strength  of  Materials.   Eighth  Edit.   Pp.  i-xviii  +  264.  5s. 
„  III. -Theory  of  Structures.  Seventh  Edit.  Pp. i.xviii+232.  5s. 
,,    IV.— Hydraulics.    Seventh  Edition.     Pp.  i-xyi+  274.     5s. 
„    v.— Theory  of  Machines.  Seventh  Edit.  Pp.  i-xx  +  502.  78.  6d. 

*•*  In  Five  volumos^  each  comflete  in  itstl/,  and  sold  separately. 


PROFESSOR  JAMIESON'S  INTRODUCTORY  MANUALS. 

Crown  8tv.     fVith  lUustratitm  and  Examination  Papers, 

STEAM    AND    OTHER    HEAT    ENGINES   (Elementary 

Manual  oQ.     For  First- Year  Students,  forming  an  Introduction  to  the 
Author's  larger  Work.     Thirteenth  £dition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

3/6. 
"  Shoald  be  in  the  hands  of  bvbky  engineering  apprentice.'*— /'m^iSfeo/  Snghuer. 

MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY  (Practieal  Elementary 

Manual  of).    For  First- Year  Students.    With  Stud.  Inst.  C.  C.  and  B.  of  K. 
Exam.  Questions.     Eighth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    3/6. 
'*  A  TNOKOUGHLY  TKUSTWOKTMY  Text-book.    Pbactical  and  datx. —Nature, 

APPLIED    MECHANICS    (Elementary    Manual   oO. 

For  First- Year  Students.     With  B.  of  E.,  C.and  G. ;  and  Stud.  Inst.  C.E. 
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aS  OSASLMS  QRtFFtN  *  OO.'S  PUBUOATlOhS. 

WORKS  BT  W.  I  HiCQUORH  RiSKINE,  LLD.,  F.R.S. 

Thopoutfhly  Revised  by  VT.  J.  MILLAR,  O.K. 


MANUAL  OF  APPLIED  MECHANICS :  CompriaiDg  the 

Prinoiplet  of  Statics  and  Cinematioa,  and  Theory  of  Stractnrea, 
MooluMiiRn,  and  Machines.  With  Numerous  Diagrams.  Crown  8to, 
Cloth.     EiOHTKBNTH  Editiok.     12b.  6d. 


A  MANUAL  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING:  Comprising  Engin- 
eering Sarye3rs,  Earthwork,  Poondations,  Masonry,  Oarpentry,  Metal 
Work,  Roads,  Railways,  Canals,  Rivers,  Waterworks,  Harboora,  fto. 
With  Numerous  Tables  and  Dlnstrations.  Crown  8yo,  Cloth. 
Twknty-Thibd  fiDinoH.    16s. 


A   MANUAL  OF  MACHINERY  AND   MILLWORK :   Com. 

prising  the  Geometry,  Motions,  Work,  Strength,  Constmotion,  and 
Ubjecu  of  Machines,  &o.  With  nearly  900  Dlnstrations.  Crown 
8to,  Cloth.    Sbyxnth  Edition.    12s.  6d. 


A    MANUAL     OF    THE    STEAM-ENGINE   AND   OTHER 

PRIME  MOVERS.  With  a  Section  on  Gas,  Oil,  and  Ani 
Emolnks,  by  Bbtan  Domkhv,  M.Iost.C.E.  With  Folding  Plates 
and  Nomeroos  niostrationa.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth.  Skvkntbknth 
Edition.     12s.  6d. 

USEFUL   RULES  AND   TABLES :    For  Architects,  Builders, 
.  Engineers,  Pounders,  Mechanics,  Shipboildeni,  Snnreyors,  ka.     With 
Appendix  for  the  nse  of    ELScrrRioAL  Knoinbbbs.     By  Professor 
Jamibson,  M.Inst. C.E.,  M.LE.E.    Eighth  Edition,    10s.  6d. 


A  MECHANICAL  TEXT- BOOK:  A  Practical  and  Simple 
Introduction  to  the  Stady  of  Mechanics.  By  Professor  Rankinb 
and  E.  P.  Bambkb,  C.E.  With  Numerous  Illnstrations.  Crown 
8vo,  Cloth.    FifTH  EnmoN.    9s. 

%*  Tlu  '*  BiaoHAinoAL  Tkxt-Book"  «m«  dmigmd  fry  Profeuor  BAvmn  m»  m$k  Vmrwo- 
ouonov  to  the  ofroM  Series  of  MmmuaU. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SCIENTIFIC  PAPERS.  Part  I.  Tempera- 
ture, Elasticity,  and  ExpansioD  of  vapours.  Liquids,  and  Solids. 
Part  IL  Energy  and  its  Iransformations.  Part  III.  Wave- Forms, 
Propulsion  of  Vessels,  ko.  With  Memoir  by  Professor  Tait,  M.A. 
With  tine  Portrait  on  Steel,  Plates,  and  Diagrams.  Royal  8vo. 
Cloth.     Sis.  6d. 

"  No  more  enduring  Memorial  of  Profeisor  Rankine  ooold  be  devised  than  the  pubUca- 
tioo  of  thew  papers  b  an  aocessiUe  form.  .  .  .  The  CoUectioa  is  most  vakiabU  oa 
account  oi  the  nature  of  his  discoveries,  and  the  b«auty  and  completeness  of  his  aaatym.* 

—AfvAdiect. 

iONOON:  CHABLES  QRIFFIN  &  CO.,  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET^  STRAND- 
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BLECTRIOAL  UNQINBERINO.  39 

ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING. 

Second  Edition,  Revised.    In  Large  8vo.    Cloth.     Pp.  i-xvi+496. 
With  145  Illastrations,  including  7  Plates.    248.  net. 

CENTRAL  ELECTRICAL  STATIONS: 

Thelp   DesUm,   OpflraniBatlon,   and    Manatf«m«nt, 

Bt  CHAS.  H.  WORDINGHAM,  A.K.C.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.Inst.Mech.E., 
LateMemb.<»fCooncil  Inst.  E.  £.,  and  Electrical  Engineer  to  the  City  of  Manchester ; 

Electrical  Engineer-in-Chief  to  the  Admindty. 
"One  of  the  most  taluabix  comtkibutigns  to  Central  Station  literature  we  hare  had 
for  som«  time."^EUctricitjf. 


In  Medium  8yo.     Fnlly  Illustrated.     Cloth. 

ELECTRIC  CRANE  CONSTRUCTION. 

By    CLAUDE    V.    HILL,    A.M.In8T.C.E. 

CoHTBHTS.— Section  L— Types  of  Cranes  and  General  Stresses  in  their 
Structures.— Overhead  Cranea.— Looomotive  and  Portable  Jib  Cranes.— Derrick 
Cranes.— Traosporters.— Sheer  Legs.  —  Bevolving  Cantilever  Cranes.— Cable waya.— 
Secorder  Diagrams  of  Crane  Tests.— Calculation  of  Power  for  different  Motiooa.— 
Starting  Torque  and  Acceleration.  Section  IL— Desisn  of  Crane  Structures.— 
Stress  Diagrams.— Wind  Pressure.— Bivetting.— Design  of  Struts  Braced  Columns,  Jibs, 
ToweiB,  Cantilevers,  Girders,  Ac.— Examples.— Design  of  Machinery.— Strength.— 
Deflection  and  Twist  of  Shafts.- Bearings.— Boiler  Bearings.— Wheels.— HcMstlng 
Barrels.— Live  Boilers.— Coil,  Disc,  Band  and  Block  Brakes.  —  Electro-Magnetic 
Brakes.— Strength  and  Efficiency  of  Toothed  and  Worm  Gear.— Worm  Gear  for 
Intermittent  Work.— Hooks.— Bopea.— Lifting  Magnets.— Design  of  Electro-magnets 
and  Solenoid  Plunger  Masnets.- Motors,  Bating,  Speeds,  Temperature  Bise  on 
Intermittent  Work.— Controllers.— Calculation  of  Besistanoes.- Parallel  Besistances  for 
Slow  Speeds.— CoUector  Gear.  Section  III.— Crane  Installations.— TABLB8.—laDBZ. 


Large  8to.    Cloth.    Pp.  i-z-i-333  and  307  lUnstrations.     168.  net. 

ELECTRICITY     METERS 

Bt  henry    G.  SOLOMON,  A.M.Inst.E.E. 

**  Ab  samAst  and  tnooeaBrnl  attempt  to  deal  comprehenRively  with  modem  methodi 
BSMuring  eurrent  or  power  in  electrical  iaMtaS\aMouM.**—Xngimi«ring, 


In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.      Fully  Illustrated. 

rrRJLM^SFORAIERS. 

Bt    HERMANN    BOHLE,    M.I.E.E., 
Pro!  of  Electrotechnlcs,  S.A.  College,  Cape  Town, 
And  Profissob  DAVID  ROBERTSON,  B.Sc.,  A.LE.E.,  of  Bristol. 
Cohthits.— General  Priudples.— Magnetising  and  No-Load  Currents.- Losses  in 
TraDsformers.- Iron  Losses.— Copper  Losses.  -Temperature  Bise.— Magnetic  Leakage.— 
Leakage  Inductance.— Vector  Diaig-ams  for  Transformers.— SystematicTesting  of  Trans- 
formers.— Insulating  Materials.— Examples  of  Constmotion.— Design  of  Transformers. — 
Applications  of  Transformers.— Begulating  and  Phase-Changing  Transformers.— IiTDBZ. 


In  Large  8yo.    Pp.  i-z-i-116.    With  79  Illustrations.     8s.  6d.  net. 

WIRELESS   TELEGRAPHY. 

Bt    GUSTAVE    EICHHORN,    Ph.D. 

written    .    .    .    snd  combines  with  a  good  deal  of  description  a  oarsfnl 
m  of  the  fundamental  theoretical  phenomena."— ^Tottirv. 

:  CHARLES  QRIFFIN  «  CO^  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  8TRARD. 
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30  CHARLM8  GRIFFIN  S  OO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

In  Large  Crowo  8to.    Cloth.     Pp.  i-xyi+268.     With  222  lUoBtrations. 

5t.  net. 

TELEGRAPHIC    SYSTEMS, 

AND    OTHER    NOTES. 

A  Handbook  of  the  PnndpleM  on  which  Telegraphic  Practice  ia  Based, 

Bt  ARTHUR  CROTCH,  of  the  Engineer-in-Chief  s  Department,  G.P.a 

Oomns.— Btttteriet,  Prinuur  mud  Seoondftry.  —  UniTenal  Battery  Woridng.— 
Dvplex  Tdegnphy.  —  Doplez  and  Quadraplex  Telegrmphj.  — Automatic  TeleKrapfay.— 
Maltlplez  Tekj^apt^.— llM  Hugbea  Typ  Printing  InstromenL— The  Baadot  S^rstem.— 


DfAgEAim  or  OosKBonoas. 
-  "Thisbooklsaparticalartygoodooe   .   .   .  we  can  thorooj^y  recommend  it  .  .  • 
a  haady  boolc  of  ready  reCeceBce." — SltdrietU  Rnitw% 

**Tbe  treatiae  vill  be  of  mnch  help  to  the  telegraph  engineer,  and  to  the  itndent 
in  his  prqiaratofy  timioing  and  it  can  be  tboroo^y  recommended."— JT^ectrictcn. 


NnfKTXSifTH  Edition.    Leather,  Pocket  Size,  with  8io  pages.    Ss.  6d. 

A    POCKET-BOOK    OF 

ELECTRICAL  RULES   &  TABLES 

FOR  THE  USB  OF  SLBCTRICIANS  AND  ENGiNESMS. 
Bt  JOHN  MUNRO»  CE.,  ft  Pmor.  JAMIESON,  BCImst.C.B.,  F.R.S.B. 
"^WomovuiXT  PntFBCT.     .    •    •     Worthy  of  the  Ugfaeit  mnnaandihwi  we  can 

QiBSWWJJSn  XLBOTSIOAL  PBIOS-BOOK:  For  Electrical,  CiTil, 
Marine,  and  Boro^rii  Engineers,  Local  Authorities,  Architects,  Railway 
Contractors,  &c    Edited  by  H.  J.  Dowsing.    Second  Edition.    Ss.  6d. 


ELECTRIC  SMELTING  AND  REFINING.  [See  p.  52. 

BLECTRO-METALLURGT,  a  Treatise  on.  [See  p.  52. 

ELECTRICAL  PRACTICE  IN  COLLIERIES.  [See  p.  42. 

ELECTRICAL  SIGNALLING  IN  MINES.  [See  p.  43. 

In  Large  Crown  8vo.      Handsome  Cloth.      158.  net. 

ELECTRICAL     THEORY 

AND  THS 

PROBLEM  op  the  UNIVERSE. 

Br  G.  W.  DE  TUNZELMANN,  B.Sc.,  London, 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  Blectrical  Bngineera ;  formerly  Professor  of  Natural 

Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  H.lTS.  "  Britannia,'^  Dartmouth. 
€k>iimra8.  —  Pnndamental  Electrical  Phenomena.  —  Units  and  Measurement  — 
Meaning  and  Possibility  of  a  Mechanical  Theory  of  Electricity.— The  Ether.— The  Ether 
as  a  Framework  of  Beference  for  Motion.- The  Relations  between  Ether  and  Moring 
Matter.— Electric  Conduction  in  Gases.— The  Faraday-Maxwell  Theory.— The  Electron 
Theory.- Magnetism  and  the  Dissipation  of  Energy.— Contract  Electrification  and 
Electrolysis.— Metallic  Conduction.— Optical  Phenomena.— The  Mechanism  of  Radiation. 
—General  Phenomena  of  Radio  Actirity.— Transmutations  of  Radio- ActiTe  Substances. 
—Ages  of  the  Sun  and  Earth.— The  Solar  Carona,  The  Aurora,  and  Comets'  Tails.— 
Radlo-Activity  in  Stars  and  Nebuhs.— Arrangement  and  Number  of  Atoms  in  a  Mole* 
cule.— Changes  in  the  Aspect  of  Fundamental  Mechanical  Principals.  —  OraTitatioo 
and  Cohesion.- The  Place  of  Mind  in  the  Universe.- Mathematical  and  other  Appen- 
dices.—Iitdkx. 
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In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.    Profusely  Dlostrated.      In  Two 
VoLUHBs,  Each  Complete  in  itself,  and  Sold  Sbpabatblt. 

THE      DESIGN 

AND 

CONSTRUCTION    OF   SHIPS. 

By  JOHN  HARVARD  BILES,  M.Inst.KA., 

Professor  of  Naval  Arohitectare  in  Qlaagow  UniTersity. 

Volume  I.-CALCULATIONS  AND  STRENGTH.  With  36  Folding 
Plates,  and  245  other  Illustrations.  Pp.  i-viii  +  423.  Complete 
in  itself,  with  Index.    25s.  net. 

Contents.— Part  L—Areas,  Volumes,  and  Centres  of  Gravity.    Pabt  IL— Ship 
Calculations.    Pabt  III.— Strength  of  Ships. 
"No  teacher  of  naval  architecture  nor  scientifically- equipped  student  of  the  same 
subject  can  afford  to  be  without  it    ...    A  work  with  up-to-date  information  which 
will  doubtless  remain  the  standard  for  many  yean."— Timet'  Engineering  Supplement, 

Volume  IL,  dealing  with  Stability,  Waves,  Oscillations,  Resistance  and 
Propulsion,  Design  aod  Construction,  is  in  active  preparation,  and 
will  be  ready  very  shortly. 


BY    PROFBSSOR    BILiBa 

LECTURES  ON  THE  MARINE  STEAM  TURBINL 

With  181  llluMtrationB.     Price  68,  net 
See  page  10. 

Rofol  890,  Hmn^§om§  OloUi.    With  nunfrwf  Niu8tmtlon§  and  TabI—,    26§. 

THE   STABILITY  OP   SHIPS. 

By  Sir  EDWARD  J.  REED,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  M.P., 

•KHmrr  or  thb  imfbrxal  okobss  of  st.  sTXNnjius  or  kussia;  fsamcis  jonrH  ov 

AUSTUA;    MBDJIDIB   of   TUIUtSY;    AMD    KISINO   SUM   OW    JAPAM ;    VIC»- 
PKBSIDBMT  OF  THB  IMl'llTUTIOM  OF  MAVAL  AKCHITKTB. 

"  Sir  Bx>WAKD  Rkbo's  '  Stabiutv  of  Shifs  '  is  xntaluablb.  The  Natal  AacHiTtt 
win  find  brooi^  together  and  ready  to  liis  hand,  a  mass  of  infmnation  which  he  would  odiai^ 
wile  have  to  sedc  in  an  almost  emUess  variety  of  pubIicatioiis»  and  some  of  whidi  he  woald 
yoisiMy  not  be  aUe  to  obtain  at  all  elsewhere."— <8l)MiMf^. 


AERONAUTIOAL    ENGINEERING. 

Seoond  Edition,  Revised.    In  Large  8vo.    Cloth.    With  many 
Illustrations.     lOi.  6d.  net. 

THE    PROBLEM    OP    PLIGHT. 

A    TEXT-BOOK    OF    AERIAL    ENGINEERING. 

By    HERBERT   CHATLEY,   B.So.(Eng.),   London, 
Professor  of  Givil  Engineering.  Tong  Shan  Engineering  College,  N.  China. 
Cavnona.— The  Problem  of  Flight— The  Helix.— The  Aeroplane.  — The  Aviplane.— 
^'  *"ie  Balloons.— Form  and  Fittings  of  the  Airship.— Appbndioss  {The  Posiibilitp  of 
^^  Weighty  A  Flexible  Wing^  Iheory  0/ Balance^  B%bliographg).-—lMXiWX. 
^1  spttome  of  the  knowledge  available  on  the  subject. '*~5eo(«man. 


Covna 

^1 
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WOBKS     BY     THOMAS    WALTON, 
NAVAIi    AROHITBOT. 


FouBTH  Editiok.    Pp.  ixvi  +  332.     With  18  Plates  and  237  other 
mastrations,  including  59  Folding  Diagrams.     18s.  net. 

STEEL    SHXPSs 

THSIB    CONSTBUCTION    AlTD    MAIKTENAHOB. 

A  Manual  for  Shlpbul/dera,  Ship  SuperintendentB,  StudmU, 
and  Marine  Engineers, 

By  THOMAS  WALTON,  Naval  Architkct, 

AUTHOK   OF    "know   YOUK    OWN    SHIP." 

OoirnDiTB.— I.  Mannfactore  of  Cast  Iron,  Wrought  Iron,  and  SteeL— Com* 
position  of  Iron  and  Steel,  Quality,  Strength,  Tests,  kc  IL  Classification  of 
Steel  Ships.  IIL  Considerations  in  making  choice  of  Type  of  VesseL — ^Framinff 
of  Ships.  lY.  Strains  experienced  by  ShiiM.— Methods  of  Compntiiur  ania 
Comparing  Strengths  of  Ships.  V.  Constmction  of  Ships. — Altematire  Modsa 
of  Constmction.— Types  of  Vessels.~Tnrret,  Self  Trimming,  and  Tmnk 
Steamers.  Ac.— Rivets  and  Rivetting,  Workmanship.  VL  Pumping  Arrange- 
ments. VJi.  Maintenance. — Prerention  of  Detwioration  in  the  Hulls  of 
Ships.— Cement,  Paint,  &a— Inobz. 

'*  8o  thorong ti  and  well  written  \a  arary  ehsptsr  in  the  book  that  it  ia  dlffloolt  to  asUet. 
ear  of  tbam  m  being  worthy  of  exoeptiooal  praiee.  Altogether,  the  work  ie  ezoelleat,  and 
wiU  prove  of  great  talna  to  thoaa  for  whom  it  ia  intandadr— 7%«  EmgimMr. 

In  Cloth.    Pp.  L-xlL  +  224.     With  9  Plates  and  163  other  Illustrations, 
including  40  Folding  Diagrams.    7s.  6d.  net. 

PRESENT-DAY  SHIPBUILDING* 

For  ShIpycLrd  Students,  Ships*  Officers,  and  Engineers. 
By  THOS.  WALTON. 

GiMiRiU.  CoNTBiiTS.— Classification.— Materials  used  in  Shipbuilding. — 
Altematiye  Modes  of  Construction. — Details  of  Construction. — Frammg, 
Plating,  Rivetting,  Stem  Frames,  Twin-Screw  Arrangements,  Water 
Bsllast  Arrangements,  Loading  and  Discharging  Gear,  ko, — ^Types  of 
Vessels,  including  Atlantic  Liners,  Cargo  Steamers,  Oil  carrying  Steamers, 
Turret  and  other  Self  Trimming  Steamers,  &c.— Indkx. 

"Simple  language  .  .  .  clear  and  easily  followed  Ulastrationa."  —  TioMe 
Bnaineering  SuppUmerU, 

*^Wt  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  ships."— ^eeamtA^. 

Elbvxnth  Edition.    In  Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Pp.  i-xvi  +  363.    With 
142  Illustrations,  including  2  Folding  Diagrams.    78.  fid. 

The  Chapters  on  Tonnage  and  Freeboard  have  been  brought  thoroughly 
up  to  date,  and  embody  the  latest  (1906)  Board  of  Trade  Regulations  on 
these  subjects. 

KNOW   YOUR    OWN    SHIP. 

By  THOMAS  WALTON,  Naval  Architect. 

Specially  arranged  to  suit  the  requirements  of  Ships'  Officers,  Shipowners, 

Superintendents,  Draughtsmen,  Engineers,  and  Others, 


Contents.  —  Displacement  and  Deadweight.  —  Moments.  —  Buo)rancy.  —  Strain.  — 

-  '  iity.    _    ~ :    ■      '   **      ~         —     ^ 

insffe.- 
Set  of  Calculations  from  Actual  Drawings.— INDEX. 


Structure.  —  StabUitv.  —  Kolling.  —  Ballasting.  —  Loading. ~Shif ting  Cargoes.— Effect  ot^ 
"^  '     IntoShlp.— Trim  Tonnage. —Freeboard  (Load -linf'     "  '     '    ' 


Admission  of  Water  into  Ship.— Trim  Tonnatre. —Freeboard  (Load-IineX— Calcoli^ons.— 
Set  of  Calculations  from  Actual  Drawings.— INDEX. 

*'  Tho  work  is  of  the  highest  ralue,  and  all  who  go  down  to  the  ica  in  ships  should  make  then 
selves  acqiuUated  with  it.  'Shipping  World  (on  the  new  edition). 
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QBIFFIN'8  NAUTICAL  SERIES. 

Introductory  Volume.     Pp.  %rxix'\'^4S.     Price  8$.  Sd. 
THE 

British  Mercantile  Marine. 

By  EDWARD   BLACKMORE. 

MASTBR  MARIHBK;  ASSOCIATB  OP  THX  mSTrTUTION  OP  NAVAI.  ARCBITBCTSl 

MBMBBK  OP  THB  DfSTrrUTION  OP  BNCINSBRS  AND  SHIPBUILOBKS 

IN  SCOTLAND;  BDITOK  OP  GMPPIN'S  ** NAUTICAL  SUtlBS" 

GxHiRAL  GoNTKHTB.— HiBTORiOAL :  From  Eazly  Times  to  I486— PrMreM 
<iiid«r  Henzy  VIII.— To  Death  of  Maiy— During  Elizabeth's  Beign— XJp  to 
the  Beign  of  William  in.— The  18th  and  19th  Centuriee— Inrtitntioa  ol 
BxaminatiooB  —  Rise  and  Progreai  of  Steam  Propnlnon  —  Development  ol 
Free  Trade— Shipping  Legislation,  1862  to  1875— '*  Locksley  Hall'^  Case— 
Shipmasters'  Societies— Loading  of  Ships— Shipping  Legislation,  1884  to  1804— 
Statistics  of  Shipping.  Thx  Pbbsonnxl  :  Shipowners- Officers— Marinen— 
Dvties  and  Present  JPosition.  Education:  A  Seaman's  Education:  what  II 
shoold  be— Present  Means  of  Education— Hints.  DisoiPLivi  and  Dutt— 
Postscript— The  Serious  Decrease  in  the  Number  of  British  Seamen,  a  Mattet 
•demandmg  the  Attention  of  the  Nation. 

"iNTSBSSTDfo  sttd  Ixi8TBD0TXTB  .  .  .  may  b«  resd  WITH  PBonr  aad  ■vjonamr.**^ 
'Wtgotf  BiraUL 

*^KmT  BXANOH  of  the  ■uDjeet  Ib  dealt  with  In  a  way  whioh  shows  that  the  writer 
*  knows  the  ropee*  familiarly."— iSco^jnum. 

**This  ANHXABLs  book  .  .  .  tsims  with  nsefol  information—Shoald  be  la  the 
of  every  Sailor.**— If Mtera  J/omtn^  ^ciM. 


Fifth  Edition,  Thoroughly  Beviaed.  Pp.  i'Xvi  +  250.  With 
Frontispiece,  24  Plates  {3  Coloured),  and  63  IllustraUoni 
in  the  Text  and  new  Chapter  on  Clouds.     Price  6s. 

ELEMENTARY    SEAMANSHIP. 

0.  WILSON-BARKER,  Masteb  Marinkb;  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.O.S.,fta,  &0. 

TOUHOn  BBOTHSB  OF  THB  TUNITT  HOUBB. 
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GRIFFIN'S  NAUTICAL  SERIES. 

SiooRD  Edition,  EeviMed.     Pp.  i-xii  + 166.     WUh  61 
lUustratunu.     Price  Ss.  6d. 

NAViaATION: 

PRlLOTIOJILri     JU¥I>      TlOEORBTIOJSXi. 

Bt  DAVID  WILSON-BARKJIR,  R.N.R.,  P.R.S.R,  Aa.  Aa^ 

AHD 

WILLIAM  ALLINOHAM, 
wam4SLkm  hohouis,  hatioazeoh,  sonvoi  ahd  ass  dvabxhir. 

VUtb  numerottd  SUudtratfottB  an^  Biamfnatlon  Oluedtfaitf. 

GmRAL  GoRRiiTB.— Definitioiw— LatitDde  and  Longitade — ^IiistniiiMal» 
of  NftTigatioii — Correctioa  of  Goune*— Flane  Sailinff— Timyene  Safllng— D»jV 
Work  — PanOlel  Suliiig  —  Bfiddle  Latitude  Sailmg  —  Meroator's  Ghait— 
If  OToator  Safliiig— Cnirent  SaUxoff^Poaitioa  by  Beariiun— Gieat  Circle  SaOn^ 
—Hie  Tides — Qaeatiooa — Appencaz :  Compaee  JSiror— Nnmeroiu  Uaefal  ffiala 
4a — Index. 

**  Pbmhblt  the  kind  of  work  leqnired  tor  the  New  Oerttlleetee  of  competency  la  Bad» 
freai  Second  Melelo  extra  Meeter.    .    .    .    Candidetet  will  find  it  pnriijAiT.a  "— J— diir 

wttmr. 

*A  OAPRAL  UTTLB  BOOK    .    .    .    Bpedelly  adepled  to  the  New  Urmmhiattona    no 


HamtUtmu  Cloih.     Pp.  i-xvi+lSS.     WUh  10  Plaits  and  34  other 
lUutinUions,     Price  7s.  €d, 

MARINE    METEOROLOGY^ 

FOB  OFFICEBS  OF  THE  liEBCHANT  NAVT. 
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QBirrm^s  naxttical  series. 

Third  Edition,  Rsvibbd.     Pp.  i-zii  + 175.    With  54  IllYutratioDS. 
Price  Sa.  6d. 

PRACTICAL    MECHANICS! 

Applied  to  the  Bequirements  of  tlie  Sailor. 

By  THOS.  MACKENZIE,  Master  Mariner,  F.R.A.S. 

OnmuL  CoNTSNTB.— Resolntion  and  Compositiofii  of  ForceB— Work  done 
bj  liachines  and  Living  Agents— The  Mechanical  Powen:  The  Lever; 
Denioka  at  Bent  Levere— The  Wheel  and  Axle :  Windlass ;  Ship's  Capstan ; 
Grab  Winch— Tackles :  the  "Old  Man ''—The  Inclined  Plane;  the  Screw— 
The  Centre  of  Gravity  of  a  Ship  and  Cargo  —  Relative  Strength  of  Hope  : 
Steel  Wire.  Manilla.  Hemp,  Coir— Derricks  and  Shears-  CalciUation  of  the 
OboflHbreaking  Strain  of  Fir  Spar— Centre  of  Effort  of  Sails— Hydrostatics : 
tfie  Diving-bell ;  Stability  of  Floating  Bodies ;  the  Ship's  Pmnp,  &a 

«  Wkll  wobth  the  mon^  .  •  .  will  be  found  ixohdinolt  hilpvul.*'— 
MppbHf  World. 

"No  Ships'  Offiosbb'  bookgasi  will  henceforth  be  complete  without 
Captain  Maokxnzis's  '  Praotioal  Mbchahiob.  '  Notwithstanding  my  many 
yean'  experience  at  sea,  it  has  told  me  how  much  more  there  i$  to  acqwn,'*^ 
{Letter  to  the  Publishers  from  a  Master  Mariner). 


WORKS  BY  RICHARD  C.  BUCK, 

Of  the  Thamaa  Naatioai  Training  OoUege,  H.1LS.  '  Woroetter.' 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.      Pp.  i-viii  +  113. 
With  38  Illustrations.     Price  Ss.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  OF  TRIGONOMETRY: 

With  Diagrams,  Exampies,  and  Exeroises. 

*»*  Mr.  Buck's  Text-Book  has  been  spkciallt  prspabed  with  a  view 
to  the  Bxaminations  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  which  Trigonometry 
is  an  obligatory  subject. 

**Tlii«  SMISKSTLT  PSAoncAL  and  BSUABLi  yoLxmm:'^'8ekoolma$ttr. 


Second  Edition,  Revised.     Pp.  i-viii  + 158.     I  Price  Ss.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ALGEBRA. 

DsBigned  to  meet  the  Requirements  of  Sailors  and  others. 
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QRirFIirS  NAUTICAL  SERIES. 

SsooND  Editioit,  Revised.    With  Diagramt.    Price  2e. 

LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE:  How  to  Find  them. 

By   W.   J.   MILLAR,   C.K, 

"  OcmomLT  and  gliailt  wmnm   .   .   .    ceimoi  bat  prore  an  aoqiikdtioa 
to  thoM  stn^hring  Nayimtion.'*— i/oHne  Bngmeer, 
'*  Toang  Seamen  will  find  it  tujsut  and  useful,  sxhplx  and  oiaak."— n« 


SiooKD  BDinoK,  Reyised.    In  Crown  8vo.    Pp.  i-XTii+230.   Price  4a.  6d. 

THE  LEGAL  DUTIES  OF  8HIPHA8TER8. 

By  benedict  WM.  GINSBURG,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Oahtab.), 

Of  the  IniMT  Temple  and  Korthern  dronlt;  Bairl«t6r-at>Law. 

OenepaJ  Contents.— Qomllfloatloii  for  Podtton  of  ShipmMter.—Oor  tract  with  SUp- 
<ywiier.— Daty  to  nspaot  of  the  Crew :  Bngagament ;  Apprentloet ;  DtactoUiie ;  Pro- 
▼IsIoDt,  AooommodaUoii,  and  Medical  Comforti ;  PaTmem  of  Wages  and  Dieofaarft.— 
PaMengen.— FloanoUl  setponslbllltiet.— Carga— Catoalty.— Duty  to  certain  PnbUe 
Anthoritlet.— PUott,  Signals,  Flags,  and  Light  Dues.— Arriva]  at  the  Port  of  Discharge. 
—Appendices  on  Legal  Matters :  B.O.T.  Certtfloates,  Dietary  Scales,  Stowage  of  Grain 
Cargoes,  Load  Line  Segala'ioiis,  Ufe-saTlng  Appliances,  Carriage  of  Cattle.— Iimsx. 

**No  lateUlgeot  Master  sbonld  (Ul  to  add  this  to  Us  list  of  neeasMrj  books.  A  few  Unee 
ef  it  may  satb  a  Lawna's  raa,  bbsidbs  aimLBSs  wobbt.'*— ^tcfpool  Journal  of  Commmtn, 


FIRST  AID   AT  SEA. 

Thibd  Edition,  Reviaed.     Pp.  i-xYiii  +  349.     With  82  Illustrations  and 
the  atest  Regulations  on  the  Carriage  of  Medical  Stores.     Gs. 

A  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  HELP 

For  Shipmasters  and  Officers  in  tlie  Mereliant  Navy. 
Bt     WM.      JOHNSON     SMITH,    F.RO.S., 

Principal  Medical  Officer,  Seamen's  Hospital,  Greenwloh. 

%*  The  attention  of  all  interested  in  oar  Merehant  Navy  4s  requested  to  this  eaeeedingly 
asefttl  and  valoable  work.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  many  years 
rBAonoAx.  BzraaxiacB  amongst  Seamen. 

**  SouvB,  JUDICIOUS,  aaALLT  ■BLPVUi..'*— T^  LanoiL 


Elsventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Price  Ts.  6d. 

KNOW   YOUR    OWN    SHIP. 

By  THOMAS  WALTON,  Naval  Abohitkct. 

Special/ y  arranqed  to  suit  the  requirements  of  Siiipa'  Officers,  Shipowners, 

Superintendents,  Draughtsmen,  Engineers,  and  Others, 

For  Contents  and  further  particulars  of  this  work,  and  other  works 

by  the  same  author,  see  p.  32. 
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OTHER  WORKS   OF  INTEREST  TO   SAILORS. 


In  Pocket  Size.    iWith  368  Pages.      Ss.   6d.  net. 

JENGLISH-SPANISH  AND  SPANISH-ENGLISH 
SEA  TERMS  AND  PHRASES. 

By  Flbbt-Paymaster  GRAHAM-HEWLETT. 

"Most  complete   .    .   .    useftil       .    .    we  can  heutUy  recommend  if— SteamtJkip. 


In  Crown  8vo.    Handaome  Cloth.    Many  Diagrams.    28.  6d.  net. 

DEFINITIONS  IN  NAVIGATION  &  NAUTICAL 
ASTRONOMY. 

By   P    GROVES-SHOWELL, 

Head  of  the  Navigation  Department,  L.C.C.  School,  Poplar. 

CoNTKNTs.— Definitions. —General.—  Navigation.— Nautical  Astronomy.— 
Time.  —  Miscellaneous.  —  Notes.  Measurements.  —  llariner*s  Compass.  — 
Chronometer.  —  Azimuth  Compass.  —  Pelorus.  —  Sextant — Vernier.— Arti- 
ficial Horizon.— Sounding  Machine.— Log.— Station  Pointer.— Barometer.— 
Thermometer.  —Hygrometer.  —Hydrometer.  MlsceUaneooB. — Star  Nomen- 
clature.—Greek  Alphabet.— Planetary  Symbols.- Weights  and  Measures.— 
Areas.— Volumes.— Useful  Notes.— Index. 

**Mr.  Groves-Showell  writes  with  a  to\\  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  with  admirable 
-clearness."— SA<pbi»fld«r. 


Attention  is  also  drawn  to  the  following: — 
HYDROGRAPHIC    SURVEYING.      By   Commandee   S. 

Messum,  R.N.  \Stt  page  16. 

THEODOLITE  SURVEYING.     By  Professor  James  Park. 

[See  page  41. 

THE  FORCE  OF  THE  WIND.     By  Herbert  Chatlby,  B.Sc. 

[See  page  23. 

THE  EARTH'S  ATMOSPHERE.    By  Dr.  T.  L.  Phipson. 

[See  page  46. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY.    By  Gustave  Eichhorn,  Ph.D. 

[Set  page  29. 
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'v^o:ri^q   bit 
SIR  CLEMENT  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

Sixth  Edition.    With  Frontispiece  and  712  Illustrations.    Price  288.  net. 

ORE  &;  STONE  MINING. 

By  Sir  C.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  D.Sc,  F.R.S., 

LATB  PROFBSSOK  OP  MINING.  KOYAL  COLLBCB  OP  SCIBNCB. 

Revised,  and  brought  up-to-date 
By  Prof.   S.   H.   COX,  Assoc.R.S.M., 

PROFBSSOR  OP  MINING.  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE. 

GENERAL  CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTION.  Mode  of  Oeeurrenee  of  Mlnopals.— Prospeetinff.— Boring* 
—Breaking  Ground.— Supporting  Ezeavatlons.— Exploitation.— Haulage  or 
Tlrauisport.- Hoisting  or  winding.— Drainage.  — Ventilation.— Lighting.- 
Descent  and  Aseent.— Dressing— Prineiples  orEmplojnnent  of  Mining  Labour* 
—Legislation  affeeting  Mines  and  Quarries.  —  Condition  of  the  Miner.— 
Aeeldents.- Index 

"We  have  seldom  had  the  pleasure  to  reyiew  a  work  so  thorough  and  complete  aa 
the  present  one.    Both  in  manner  and  in  matter  it  is  r ar  superior  to  ANTTHura  on 

m  SPSOIAL  817BJBOT  HITHXRTO  PUBLISHED  IN  BNOLANIK"— ^(AefUVUm. 

"  Not  only  is  this  work  the  acknowledged  text-book  on  metal  mining  in  Great  Britain 
aad  the  Colonies,  but  that  it  is  so  regarded  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  eridenoed 
bj  the  fact  that  it  is  the  book  on  that  subject  recommended  to  the  students  in  most  of 
the  mining  schools  of  that  country.  "~rA«  Tinu$. 


Second  Edition,  Revised.      In  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth. 
With  nearly  300  Illustrations.     Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ELEMEMTS  OF  MIMIMG  AMD  QUARRYIMG. 

An  Introduotory  Text-Book  for  Mining  Students. 
By  Sir  C.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  D.Sc,  P.RS., 

Late  Professor  of  Mining  at  the  Boyal  College  of  Science. 
Revised  by  Prof.  S.  H.  Cox,  A.R.S.M.,  &c. 

General  Contents.  —  Introduction.  —  Occurrence  of  Minends.  —  Pro* 
specting. — Boring.— Breaking  Ground. — Supporting  Excavations. — Exploita- 
tion.— Haulage  or  Transport. — Hoisting  or  Winding.— Drainage.— Ventilation. 
— Lighting. — Descent  and  Ascent— Dressing,  &c.— Index. 

"  A  remarkably  clear  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  mining  operations. "~.Bn(7ifie«r. 

"  Barely  does  it  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  reviewer  to  have  to  accord  such  unqualified  praise  as 
tills  book  deserves.  .  .  .  The  profession  generally  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
Sir  C.  Le  Neve  Poster  for  having  enriched  edncatioual  literature  with  so  admirable  an- 
elementary  Text-book."— Jfinin^  Joumai, 


In  Large  Crown  8vo.     Fully  Illustrated.     6s.  net. 

THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  MINE  AIR: 

An  Account  by  Several  Authors  of  ttie  Nature,  Significance,  and  Practical 

Methods  of  Measurement  of  the  Impurities  met  with  in  the 

Air  of  Collieries  and  Metalliferous  Mines. 

EDITED   BY 

Sir  clement  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  D.Sc,  F.R.S., 
And  J.  S.  HALDANE,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

We  know  of  nothing  essential  that  has  been  omitted.    The  book  is  liberally  supplied 
with  illustrations  of  apparatus." — Colliery  Guardian. 
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WORKS    ON    COAL-IVIINING. 

Fifth  Editiok,  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged.     With  4  Plates  and 
690  lUustrationa.    Price  248.  net. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  COAL-MINING: 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  OOLUERY  MANAGERS  AMD  OTHERS 
EMQAQED  IN  COAL-MINIMQ. 

By    HERBERT    WILLIAM    HUGHES,    F.G.S., 

.  Boyal  School  of  Mines,  0«xieral  Manacvr  of  Saodwell  Park  OoUIeir- 


Gdceral  CoNTiirrs.— Geology.— Search  for  Coal— Breaking  Ground.— 
Sinkiog. — Preliminary  Operations.  —  Methods  of  Working. — Haulage. — 
Winding.— Pumping.— Ventilation.— Lighting. —Works  at  Surface. -Pre- 
paration of  Coal  for  Market— Index. 

"Qntte  TSB  am  booe  of  its  kind    .    .    .    u  pnACTiCAL  in  aim  u  «  book  can  be    .    .    .    Tlw 
Ulaittmtioni  are  Kzcsusjrr.*— ^tAeiuewn. 
**  W«  eordiaU  J  reoommend  tha  work."— GoOi«ry  OvMrdiem. 
**  Will  aoooeomatoberesardedaa  tbe  atAVDAfto  woke  of  lU  kind."- igfrwlimfcaw  DaUitOaaetU, 


Fourth  EDmoK,  Thoroughly  Reyised  and  Greatly  Enlarged.     Re-set 
throughout.     Large  &own  8to.     Handsome  Cloth.     12s.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  COAL-MINING! 

A    MANUAL     FOB     MANAaSBS.     IJNDBB-MANAaiSBS, 
COLLIEBY    SNGINISEB8,     AMD     OTHBBS. 

With  Worhed-mU  PrMenu  on  ffamiage^  Pwrnping,  VentUcUion^  dkc 

By  GEORGE  L.    KERR,   M.E.,   M.Ihst.M.E. 

OONTTNTB.- The  Sources  and  Nature  of  CoaL— The  Search  for  CoaL— 
Sinking. — Explosives. — Mechanical  Wedges. — Rock  Drills  and  Coal-cutting 
Machines. — Ckud-cutting  by  Machinery.— Transmission  of  Power. — Modes  of 
Working.— Timbers.— Koadways.— Winding  CoaL— Haulage.-  IHunpin^. — 
Ventilation. — Safety  Lamps. — Surface  Arrangements,  Surveying,  Levelling, 

**An  ■—■mill IT  PKACviCAi  woEK.  and  can  be  oonfiduitlj  racommendad.  Ko  department 
•of  Ooal-lOninff  baa  been  OTeriooked."— Aia<M«r«'  Gamtu, 


Skconb  Editiok,  Revised.     In  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth. 
With  200  Illustrations.     3s.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  COAL-MINING: 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS,  MINERS,  AND  OTHERS 
PREPARING  FOR  EXAMINATIONS. 

By  GEORGE  L.  KERR,  M.E.,  M.In8T.M.R 

CoNTXNTB. — Sources  and  Nature  of  CoaL — Exploration  and  Borinjs  for 
OoaL— Breaking  Ground.— Explosives,  Blasting,  oc— Sinking  and  Fittinc 
of  Shafts. — Modes  of  Working. — limbering  Road^nrays. — ^Winding  ana 
Drawing.— Haulage.— Pumping  and  Drainage— Ventilation. — Cleaning  and 
Sorting  CoaL — Surveying,  oc. 

*'  An  abundance  of  information  conveyed  in  a  popular  and  aMraetlve  form.  .  .  .  WHl  b« 
•of  great  nae  to  all  wbo  are  in  anj  way  intereated  in  coal  mining."— SeolK*^  Oritic 
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Fourteenth  Edition,  Revised.      With  Numerous  Diagrams. 
Cloth,  7S.  6d. 

A    TREATISE    ON    MINE-SURVEYING: 

For  the  U8e  of  Managen  of  Mines  and  CoUlerloBt  StudonU 
at  the  Royal  School  of  MinoM,  do. 

By   BENNETT   H.   B  ROUGH,   AssocR-S-M.,   F.G.S. 

Revised  by  L.  H.  COOKE, 
Instructor  of  Mine-Surveying,  Royml  School  of  Mines. 

Contents.  —  General  Explanations.  —  Measurement  of  Distances.  —  Miners 
Dial.— Variation  of  the  Magnetic  Needle.— Surveying  with  the  Magnetic  Needle 
in  the  Presence  of  Iron. — Surveying  with  the  Fixed  Needle.— The  German  Dial.— 
The  Theodolite. — Traversing  Undei^ground.— Surface  Survejrs  with  the  Theodo- 
lite—Plotting the  Survey. — Calculation  of  Areas.— Levelling.— Connection  of  the 
Underground  and  Surface  Surveys.— Measuring  Distances  by  Telescope. — Setting- 
out— Mine-Surveying  Problems.  —  Mine  Plans. — ^Application  of  tne  MagnMic 
Needle  in  Mining.— Photographic  Surveys.— Appendices.— Index. 

Its  CIAARNBSS  of  STYLE.  LUCIDrTY  of  DBSCRIPTION.  and  FtnJ«ESS  of  DETAIL  hftTC  1 

>reseDt 
engineer  aUke.  rn- 


for  It  aplace  untque  In  the  Uteratare  of  this  branch  of  mining  engineering,  and  the  present  edition  Adhr 
maititafni  the  high  standard  of  iu  predecessors.    To  the  student,  and  to  the  mining  engine       "* 
VALUB  is  inestimable.    The  iUustratlons  are  excellent."— r^kr  Mtmnf  y0umaU 


In  Crown  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.    Fully  Blostrated.    68.  net. 
A    HANDBOOK    ON 

THEODOLITE  SURVEYING  AND  LEVELLING. 

For  the  use  of  Students  in  Land  and  Mine  Surveying, 

By  Professor  JAMES  PARK,   P.G.S. 

Contents. — The  Soope  and  Object  of  Surveying.— Land  Surveying.^ 
The  Theodolite. — Chains  and  Steel  Bands.— Obetaoles  to  Allignment. — 
Meridian  and  Bearings. — The  Theodolite  Traverse. — Co-ordinates  of  a. 
Station. — Calculation  of  Omitted  or  Connecting  Line  in  a  Traverse. —  . 
Calculation  of  Areas. — Subdirision  of  Land. — Triangulation. — Determina- 
tion of  True  Meridian,  Latitude  and  Time.  —Levelling. — Railway  Curves. 
— Mine  Surveying. — Surveying  Boreholes. — Index. 

"A  book  which  should  prove  m  useful  to  the  professional  surveyor  ss  to  the^ 
student."— ^atufv.  

Sboond  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  Svo.   Handsome  Cloth.  Illustrated.  6e*. 

MINING    GEOLOGY. 

A   TSXT-BOOE  FOR  MINING   STUDENTS  AND   MINERS. 

By  PROF.  JAMES  PARK,  F.G.S.,  M.InstM.M., 
Professor  of  Mining  and  Director  of  the  Otago  University  School  of  Mines ;  Imte  Director 
Thames  School  of  Mines,  and  Geological  SnrrOTor  and  Mining  Geologist  to  the 
Government  or  New  Zealand 
GSHiRAL  CoimnrTB.— Introduction.  -  Classification  of  Mineral  Deposits.— Ore  Veins, 
their  Filling.  Age,  and  Stmctore.— The  Dynamics  uf  Lodes  and  Beds.  -Ore  Deposits- 
Ctonetioally  Considered—Ores  and  Minerals  Considered  Economically.— Mine  Sampling 
and  Ore  Valuation.— The  Examination  and  Valuation  of  Mines. — IHDSX. 

"A  work  which  should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  mining  engineer." — 
Mining  World. 

lONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Tbi&o  Edition.     /«  Orotm  800.     Handsome  Cloth,     WUh  20  New 
IlUutrations.    7s.  6d.  net, 

ELECTRICAL  PRACTICE   IN  COLLIERIES. 

By  Prof.  D.  BURNS,  ALE.,  M.In8T.M.E., 

ProfeMor  of  Mininf  and  0«oloc7  to  the  Olaafow  and  Wast  of  ScoUand  Ttehnical  OoDete. 

Unita  of  Measmement,  Condacton,  ftc— The  Theory  of  the  Dynamo. —The 

Dynamo,  Detafla  61  Constmction  and  Wor]dng.-—Moton.-— Lighting  InstaQa- 

tiooa  in  Collieriea.  —  Pampinff  Irp-  Electricity.  —  Electrical  Haulage.  —  Coal 

Cutting.  —  Miscellaneoiu  Applications  of  Electricity  in  Mines.  —  Coal  ACnet 


Begob^n  Act  (Electricity).— Index. 
**  A  clear  and  ooocIm  introdi 


introdacUon  to  electrical  practice  in  collieries.  "—JTinlfif 
j9wmaL ^^^^ 

In  Crown  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.    8s.  6d.  net. 

MINING  LAW  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Bt  CHARLES  J.  ALFOBD,  F.a.S.,  MJnstM.M. 

CoNTiNTB.— The  Principles  of  Mining  Law.— The  Mining  Law  of  Great 
Britain.— British  India.— Ceylon.— Burma.— The  Malay  Peninsula. — British 
North  Borneo.— Egypfc*— Cyprus.— The  Dominion  of  Canada. — British 
Ouiana.— The  Gold  Coast  Colony  and  Ashanti— Cape  of  Good  Hope.— 
KataL  —  Orange  River  Colonv.  —  Transvaal  Colony.  —  Rhodesia.  —  The 
Commonwealth  of  Australia.— Kew  Zealand,  &c.— Index. 

''Cannotfailtobeoaefol   .   .  .    we  cordiaUj  reccnunend  the  book.*— Jf^nln^  ITorUL 


Fifth  Impression.    In  Large  8vo.    Price  10a.  6c<. 

HINfi  ACCOUNTS  AND  MININQ  BOOK-KEEPING. 

FoF  students.  Managers,  Seeretaries,  and  others. 

With  Examples  taken  from  Actual  Practice  of  Leading  Companim, 

Bt  jambs  OUNSON  LAWN,  A.R.aM.,  A.M.Iiist.C.B.,  F.O.&t 
Head  tji  the  Mining  Department,  Camborne  Sdiool  of  Mines. 

Edited  bt  Sib  C.  LB  NEVE  FOSTER,  D.Sc.,  F.R.a 
**It  wnmi  EXPOtsiBLB  to  Miinest  Imw  Mr.  Lawv*b  book  eoold  be  made  mote  oomflrb  er 
mere  t4Ldablb,  eariAil,  sad  erhinsttre.*'— ^cmifiili*  Mmifogine. 


THimD  Edition.    In  Pocket  Size,  Stronsly  Bound  in  Leather,  St.  6d. 
Provided  with  Detachable  BUnk  Pftgee  for  MS. 

THE   MINING   ENGINEERS'   REPORT   BOOK 

ANO  DIRECT0R8'  ANO  SNARENOLDERS'  GOIOE  TO  MINING  REPOBTS. 

Bt  EDWIN  R.  FIELD,  M.Inst.BLM. 
Witli  Notes  on  ttie  Valuation  of  Property ^  and  Tabulating  Reports, 

Useful  Tables,  and  Examples  of  Calculations,  dc. 
«An  ADMIBABLT  compUed  book  which  Mining  Bngineen  and  Managers  will  And 
«ZXman<T  xjemwul."— Miming  JowmaL 


In  Crown  Svo.     Handsome  Cloth,     ninstrated.     lOs.  6d.  net. 
A  DICnONART  OP 

SPANISH-ENGLISH  AND  SPANISH-AIERICAN  IININ6, 

METALLURGICAL,  AND  ALUED  TERMS. 

To  u/Mcfi  aomt  Portuguese  and  Portuguese- American  {Brazilian)  Terms  are  added. 
By    EDWARD    HALSE,    A.R.S.M., 

Mem.  Inst  Minf.  and  M«U11..  of  ibe  Eng.  Inst  of  Ming,  and  MeUIL  Edits.,  Ac.  &c. 
"  Will  be  fonnd  of  the  grotest  service  to  the  mining  pTotemHon."— Mining  JoumdL 
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"WOBSS  ON  siysnyg,  azPLOsryas,  8to. 

In  Medium  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.    With  18  Figures  in  the  Text, 
and  19  Folding  Plates.     10s.  6d.  net 

SHAFT-SINKING  IN  DIFFICULT  CASES. 

By    J.    RIEMER, 
Translated  by  J.   W.   BROXJGH,  A.M.Inst.C.E. 
CJoNTENTS. — Shaft  Sinking  by  Hand.— Shaft  Sinking  by  Boring.— The 
Freezing  Method.— The  Sinking  Drum  Process.— Bibliography.— -Index. 
**The  translator  desenres  the  thanks  of  the  mining  oommanity  for  placing  this 
■ralaable  work  before  them.    .    .    .    The  work  is  one  which  every  mining  engineer 
«houId  Include  in  his  library."— If tmn^  World, 


Sboond  Edition,  Revised.     In  Large  8vo,  with  Numerous  Illustrations 
and  Folding  Pkites.      10s.  6d. 

BLASTING :  AND  THE  USE  OF  EXPLOSIVES. 

By  OSOAR  GUTTMANN,  M.Inst.O.E.,  F.I.C,  F.C.S. 

CoNTttNTS.  —  Historical  Sketch. — Blasting  Materials.  —  Qualities  and 
Handling  of  Explosives. — ^The  Choice  of  Blasting  Materials. — Preparation 
-of  Blasts. — Chamber  Mines. — Charging  of  Boreholes. — Determination  of 
Crharffe. — ^Blasting  in  Boreholes.— Firing.— Results  of  Working. — Various 
Blasting  Operations. — Index. 

"  Should  Drove  a  tHuU-mecnm  to  Minbg  Engineers  and  all  engaged  in  practical  work." 
^/r«»  tmd  Coal  TrtuUs  Retfiew, 


In  Medium  8vo,  Cloth.     With  many  Illustrations  in  the  Text, 
Four  Full  Page  Plates  and  Four  Folding  Tables.    68.  net. 

NEW    METHODS    OF 

TESTING    EXPLOSIVES. 

By   0.   E.   BIOHEL. 

Translated  and  Edited  by  ALEX.  LARSEN,  M.Inst.CE. 

Contents.  —  Introductory.  —  HistoricaL  —  Testing   Stations.  —  Power 

•Gauges.  —  Products  of  Combustion.  —  Rate  of  Detonation.  —  Length  and 

Duration  of  Flame. — ^After- Flame  Ratio. — Transmission  of  Explosion. — 

donclusioDS.  — Efficiency. 

"Its  pages  bristle  with  suggestions  and  actual  experimental  results  to  an  extent 
«eldom  found  in  a  volume  of  five  times  its  size."— ^mw  and  Bxplotivet. 

In  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     Fully  Illustrated. 
A  MANUAL   ON 

ELECTRICAL    SIGNALLING    IN    MINES. 

By  GERALD  J.  HOOGHWINKEL,  M.Inst.KE.,  M.LMin.E. 
CONTERTS.-^BOTION  I.— Electric  Haulage  Signals— (a)  Acoustic  Signals.— <6)  Optical 
fitenals.— <e)  Acoustic  Optical  Signals.— Current  Supply.— Batteries.— Accumulators.— 
Main  Supply. — Design  and  Construction  of  Signalling  Installations.- Maintenance  of 
£toialling  Installations.  Sbction  II.— Electric  Shaft  Signals— (a)  Acoustic  Signals.— <&) 
Electro-Mechanical  Signals.— ^o)  Optical  Acoustic  Signals.— Signals  for  Winding  Minerals. 
—For  Winding  Men.— Signalling  from  the  Cage.  — Emergency  Signals.  —  Bells.— Mine 
Telegraphs.— Mine  Telephones.    Sbction  IIL— Special  Applications  in  Mines. 


lONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  *  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRANG 
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44  OHARLM8  OBIFFIN  S  OO.'S  PUBLWAT10N8. 

Sboohd  EornoK,  Bemsed  Throughout,    In  MetUum  8vo.     With 
SumerouB  FlaUs,  i^op't  ond  lUxutnUiona,    2\$,  net. 

CYANIDING  GOLD  &  SILVER  ORES. 

A   Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cyanide  Process;   its  Application^ 

Methods  of  Working,  Design  and  Construction  of 

Plant,  and  Costs. 

By   H.   FORBES   JULIAN, 

DMtKiM  Gold  «Ml  Silbar  dSiiSrAitftatt,  nnk^^ 

And  EDGAR  SMART,  A.1LL0.E., 

CtrU  ud  Metalhugieal  Bndnav. 


**  A  handioiw  TohnM  of  400  ptig«s  wfateh  will  be  a  TaliMble  book  of  nferance  for  til 
■■nriitiwl  with  the  pcoceHu"— HmMi^  JownmL 
"The  antbon  are  to  be  coogratalated  upon  (he  prodnctiao  of  what  tbotdd  prore  to  be 

land  ^tfiali  " i*maa^m  lf<n^Ti»g 


In  Large  Crown  Svo.     With  13  Ptatea  and  tnang  IUu»traUon»  in  the  TexL. 
Hamdmme  Cloth.     7«.  iU.  net, 

THE  CYANIDE  PROCESS  OF  GOLD  EITRACTIOM. 

A  Text-Book  for  the  Uoe  of  Metallurgioto  and  Studenta  at 
Sekoolo  of  Minea,  dc. 

By    JAMES    PARK,   F.G.S.,  M.Ihst.M.M., 

FMCaaMT  of  lOiilDf  and  DIreotor  of  the  Otar>  Uidventtj  Sehool  of  Mbiea ;  Ute  Dtawlor 

Tliamet  Soliool  of  Mtnea,  and  Geologloal  Soi^eyor  and  Mlnhif  Geolagiat 

to  the  Oorenmeni  of  New  «^^1mi4^ 

FouBTH  Bnoldh  Edition.    Thoroughly  Rerisod  and  Graatly  Enlarged. 
With  additumal  details  oonoeming  tho  Siemens-Haltka  and  ottMr 
recent  prooooiti, 
"Deaervei  to  be  ranked  aa  amongrt  the  MaTOF»xiwnteTtiATBWB/—iriii»iy^flMriiar. 


Thibd  EDinoN,  ReTiied.     With  Platee  and  lUudraikmB.    Cloth^  8c  6d. 

GETTING     GOLD: 

A   aOU>-MIlfIMa   HANDBOOK    FOR   PRAGTICALi    MKN. 

By  J.   0.   P.   JOHNSON,  P.G.S.,   A.I.M.R, 

Ufa  Itanber  AoatralaBlan  lOne-MaDacan*  Aaaoetoticn. 
Gkkxbal  CoNnNTB.~Introdocioi7 :  Proapecting  (Alhmal  and  General)— > 
Lode  or  Beef  Proe^eofcin^ — Gkneeiology  of  Gold—Annferons  Lodes — Drifts 
Gold  Extraction — LiziTiataon — Calcination — Bloior  Power  and  its  IVananuaioQ 
—Company   Formation  —  Blinmg  Applianoee  and  Methods — Aostralaiiaa 
Mining  Regnlations. 
<*PaA0noiLL  from  beglnnlnstoend   .    .    .    deala  tboroaghly  wtth  the  : 
,  CnHhtaif ,  and  SKtea^lon  of  soM."— Bril.  AuttrtUmtinn, 


In  Crown  Svo,    lUuatrtUed.    Fancy  Cloth  Boards,    4b,  (UL 

GOLD  SEEKING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA: 

A  Handbook  of  Hints  for  intending  Explorers,  Prospectors. 

and  Settlers. 

By    THEO    KASSNER, 

Mine  ManafBr,  Author  of  the  Oaoloffieal  Sketch  Map  of  the  De  Kaap  Gold  Flddt. 

With  a  Chapter  on  the  Agricultural  Proapeota  of  South  Afrioa, 

*'  Aa  faacipatlng  aa  anything  ever  penned  by  Jnlee  Verne."— 4>Wegw  Qommirm. 
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GBirnys  *'nev  land^^  series. 

Fraeiieal  Hand-Booki  for  the  U$e  qf  Pra$peetor$f  ExplormrB^ 

SeUleri,  Cdonista^  and  all  Interested  in  the  opening 

up  and  Development  of  New  Lande. 

Bditid  bt  ORBNVILLE  A.  J.  OOLB,  M.R.I.A.,  F.O.&» 

ProCeMor  of  0«olog7  In  th«  Boyil  CollMfe  of  Sctonoe  f6r  Ireland,  and  Bzamlnflr  in 

the  UniTeruty  of  London. 


In  Grown  Svo,    Handsome  Cloth.    61. 
With  Nummoua  Maps  Specially  Drawn  and  JBxeeuted  for  this  Work, 

NEW     LANDS: 

THEIB    BSSOUBOES    AND    PBO8PB0TIVB 
ADVANTAGES. 

By  HUGH  KOBERT  MILL,  D.Sa,  LLD.,  F.RS.E., 

**A  want  admiraUy  anppUed.   .   .    .    Haa  the  adTantage  of  heinf  written  by  a  pro* 
eeeed  Ctoofrapher.**— Aiogri^MMl  JounuU. 


With  nuoiy  Engravinga  and  Fhotographfl.    Handsome  Oloth,  4a.  6d. 

FOOD      STJPPIiX- 

By   ROBERT   BRUOB, 

Asriealtnral  Sapflrintendent  to  the  Bof  al  DobUn  Soeletr. 

With  Appendix  on  Preeerired  Fooda  by  0.  A.  Mttohmll,  B.A,  F.L(X 

"  The  work  is  one  which  will  appeal  to  thoee  intendlna  to  beoome  farmen  at  home 
or  tn  the  Coloniet,  and  who  deeire  to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  tme  prindplee  of 
farming  In  all  its  brahohis."— Journal  qf  the  Royal  Colonial  Jntt, 


Fifth  Edition.      With  Illustrations.     Handsome  Clothe  6s, 

PROSPECTING  FOR  MINEMLS. 

A  Praotioal  Handbook  for  Proepeotore,  Explorers,  Settlers,  and  alt 
Interested  In  the  Opening  up  and  Deuelopment  of  New  Lands, 

Bt  S.  HERBERT  COX,  A88OO.R.S.M.,  M.In8t.M.M.,  F.G.S., 
Profeesor  of  Mining  at  the  fioy&l  Sohool  of  Minea. 

General  Gontintb.— Introduction  and  Hints  on  G^logy— The  Determina* 
tion  of  Minerab :  Use  of  the  Blow-rope,  &c  —Rook  forming  Minerals  and  Non* 
Metallic  Minends  of  Oommeroial  Valne :  Rock  Salt,  Borax.  Marbles,  Litho> 
flxaphio  Stone,  Quarts  and  Opal,  &a ,  &c  —Precioos  Stones  and  Gems— Stratified 
Seposits:  Coal  and  Ores- Mineral  Veins  and  Lodes— Irregular  Depositih- 
Dvnamios  of  Lodes:  Faults,  &c.~AlluTial  Deposits— Noble  Metals:  Gold» 
Platinum,  Silver,  &c.— Lead — ^Mercury — Copper — Tin— Zinc— Iron — Nickel, 
Stc — Sulmiur,  Antimony,  Arsenic,  ftc — Combustible  Minerals— Petroleam — 
G^enJ  Hints  on  Prospecting— Glossary— Index. 

««ThU  ADMRABLB  UTTLB  WOEK     .     .     .     written  with  SUiMTUTlO  AOOUEAOT  In   a 

CUAB  and  LUCID  style.  ...  An  impoetaht  addition  to  technical  literature  •  .   . 
-— Mining  JoumaL 

LONDON?  CHARGES  GRIFFIN  «  C0„  LIM.TED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND, 
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Dem^  Svo,  Handsorns  cloth,  34s. 

Stratign^liical  Geoli^  &  Paleontology, 

OJf  THE  BASIS   OF  PHILLIPS. 


By  ROBERT  ETHERIDGE,  F.R.S, 

>  ism  HArauL  wan,  trnfAxnaxT,  mmmn  musbum.  laib  wsajmoMnouxm  to  t 

cmonjoGKMJL  Momvmt  or  cmmat  wmrrMnt,  past  rmmMwrnrr  of  tub 

caof  ocicAi.  »ou>n,  nc 

VUtb  Amp,  fliimeroii0  tM>lcSf  an^  TTbfrtsosfx  putcs. 


In  Crown  8vo.    Fnlly  Blastrated.    Cloth. 
OBOriOOY^    FOR     BM^OIM^EBRflU 

.   By  major  SORSBBE,  B.E. 
ConmHTS.— I>fDamicAl  and  Stnictart]  Geology.—Sockt  and  Mbienls.— Historical 
Oeola87>— 0«ological  ObMrvatloo.— Practical  0«ology.— Coaat  Eroaioa.— IHDBX. 


Sixth  Bomcm,  Tborougfalj  Reviied.     With  IllustntioDS.  Cloth.    los.  6d. 

AIDS    IN 

PRACTICAL    GEOLOGYs 

WITM  A  SBCTiON  ON  PALMONTOLOGY. 

Bt  professor  GRENVILLE  cole,  M.R.IJL,  F.G.a 
aBNBRAL    0ONTBNT&— 

Pnpt    L— SampUnir  of  Bapth*s  Crust,  t  Part  IIL— Examination  of  Rooks. 
Part  n,— Kxamtnattop  of  Unerals.    I  Part  IV.— Bxamlnatlon  of  Footlls. 

**nat  tha  «oA  doaniti  ita  titla,  that  it  is  fall  of  *Axi>a,'aiid  ia  tha  Ugbast  defraa 
'  PBAcncAL,*  win  ba  tha  ▼eniict  of  all  wbo  vaa  it*— ilT^AMv. 


PBM^-JUnR    BTODIEB    IM^    OBOraOOY 

An  Introduction  to  Qoolosy  Out-of-doors. 

By  PROFESSOR  GRENVILLE  COLE,  M.R.I.A.,  F.G.. 
For  detaih,  see  GrilfiB's  **Open  Anr*  Series,  p.  71. 


In  Demy  8yo.     Handsome  Clotii. 
A     BIBLIOGRAPHY     OF     THE 

MINERAL  WEALTH  AND  GEOLOGY  OF  CHINA. 

By  C.  T.  WANG,  M.  A.,  B.Sc,M.  Am.  Inst.  Mm.Eng.,  M.Iron  A  Steel  Inst. 
In  Crwm  8cw.     ffamds0m4  Chik.    2s,  6d. 

RESEARCHES  on  the  PAST  and  PRESENT  HIST0R7  of 

THE     EARTH^S    ATMOSPHERE. 

iMotuding  the  /otett  DiMOOU€He$  and  their  PmotioaJ  App/ioatione, 
By  DR.  THOMAS  LAMB  PHIPSON. 

"The  book  should  prove  of  interest  to  general  reader^  as  well  as  to  meteorologists  and 
other  studenu  of  sdence.**— JV«/aryv. 
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STANDARD  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE 

FOR 

Metallurgists.  Mine-Owners*  Assayers,  Manofaetnrers, 

and  all  interested  in  the  development  of 

the  Metallurgical  Industries. 

EDITED  BT 

Sir  W.  ROBERTS-AUSTEN,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.& 

In  Lmrgt  Bv0,  Htmdtom*  CUiA.      With  lUuitrmHrn*. 


IHTBODUOTION   to   the   STUDY   of  MBTAIiLnBaY. 

By  the  Editor.    Sixth  Edition.    (Seep.  48.) 

•GOIiD  (The  Metallurgy  of).  By  Thos.  Kirks  Rosb, 
D.Sc,  Assoc  R.S.M.,  F.C.S.,  Chemist  and  Assayer  of  the  Royml 
Mint.    Fifth  Edition.    21s.    (Seep.  48.) 

ZiBAD  (The  Metallurgy  of).  By  H.  F.  Collins,  Assoc 
R.S.M.,  M.InstM.M.    Second  Edition.    (See  p.  49.) 

SHjVEB  (The  Metallurgy  of).  By  H.  F.  Collins,  A.R.S.M., 
M.InstM.M.    Second  Edition.    (See  p.  49.) 

IB  ON  (The  Metallurgy  of).  By  T.  Turnsr,  A.R.S.M., 
F.I.C,  F.CS.    Third  Edition,  Revised.     IBs.  net.    (See  p.  50.) 

4ITBEL  (The  Metallurgy  of).  By  F.  W.  Harbord, 
As80cR.S.M.,  F.I.C.,  with  a  Section  on  Mechanical  Treatment  by 
J.  W.  Hall,  A.M.InstC.E.     Fourth  Edition,    (See  p.  50.) 

.AI1LOY8.  By  Edward  F.  Law,  AssocR.S.M.  With  Frontis- 
piece  in  Colours,  and  Fine  Series  of  Micro-photographs.  12s.  6d.  net. 
(See  p.  49). 

ANTIMOmr.  By  C.  Y.  Wang,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Fully  Illustrated. 
I2S.  6d.  net     (See  p.  50). 


H^m  60  PubHsk4d  at  Sk^t  Jnitrtmit. 

MMTAXJEiUBaiOAL  MAOHINEBY :  the  Application  of 
Engineering  to  Metallurgical  Problems.  By  Hbnby  Charles  Jenkins, 
Wh.Sc.,  Assoc  R.S.M. 

OOPPEB  (The  Metallurgy  of).  By  Thos.  C  Cloud,  Assoc. 
R.S.M. 

*»*  Other  Volumes  in  Preparation. 

lOHDOH:  CHARLES  GRIFFIH  *  CO..  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET.  STRAHft, 
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aSIFFIH'8    METAIaLUBaiOAIi    8BRIB8. 


Sixth  Edition,  thorouglilj  Revised  and  considenbk  Enlarged.    Luge 

8to,  with  nomeroos  Illnstimtiontf  and  Micro-Fliotogiaphic 

Plates  of  different  Tarieties  of  SteeL    I85.  net. 

An  Introdaetion  to  the  Study  of 

BY 

Sir  W.  ROBERTSAUSTEN,  K.C.R.  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  A.R,S-M^ 

Late  Chemist  and  Amycr  of  the  Royal  Mint ,  and  Profesior  of  MctallmfT 
in  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Scknce. 

Revised  throaghout  by  F.    W.    HARBORD,  A.R.S.M. 

GaraaAL  CoMTSirTt.— The  Relation  of  M etaUnny  to  Chemistry.— Phv 
of  lCetals.~Alloys.    The  Thennal  Treatment  of  MetaJs.— Fuel  and  Thennai  Me 
—Materials  and  nroducts  of  Metallurgical  Processes. — Furnaces.— Means  of  So 
10  Furnaces.- Tbetmo-Chemistry.— T^ical  MetaUuxgical  Processes.— The  Mio 
of  Metals  and  Alloys.— EcotxMmc  Considerations. 

"  No  English  teat-book  at  all  approaches  this  in  the  oompletewms  witb 
which  the  most  modem  views  on  the  subject  are  dealt  with.  Processor  Ansteo'ft- 
vohmit  will  be  intaluablb,  not  only  to  the  stndent,  but  also  to  those  wfaost 
knowledge  of  the  art  is  finr  advanced.*' — ClUmual  News. 


Fifth  Edition,  Revised,  Considerably  Enlarged,  and  in  part  Re-wiitien^ 
With  Frontispiece  and  numerous  lUnstrations.    218. 

THE  HETALLURGY  OF  GOLD. 


T.  KIRKE  ROSE,  D.ScLond.,  Assoc.R.S.M. 

Chemist  and  Aaaayer  of  the  Royal  MinL 

Gbmiral  Contbkts.— The  Properties  of  Gold  and  its  Alloys.— Chemistry  of  the^ 
Compounds  of  Gold.— Mode  of  Oocurrence  and  DistributioD  of  Gold.— Shallow  Plaoor 
Deposits.— Deep  Placer  Deposits.— Quarts  Crushing  in  the  Stamp  Battery.— Amalgam- 


Process.— Chemistry  of  the  Cyanide  Process.— Refining  and  Parting  of  Gold  BuUioo. 
—Assay  of  Gold  Ores.- Assay  of  Gold  Bullion.— Statistics  of  Gold  Production.- Bibtto* 
-raphy. —Index. 

**  AooMPasBxxsiTB  nAOTiOAL  TSBATisB  ou  thls  important  subject"— 2%<  TUiu$. 

"The  MOST  ooMPLXTB  desortption  of  the  OHLORnrAnov  paoccss  which  has  yet  besn  pub* 
nth^d.^-Mining  JomnuU. 

**  Adi4>ted  for  all  who  are  interested  In  the  Gold  Mining  Industry,  being  free  from  tseh> 
Blcalltles  as  far  as  possible,  but  is  more  partionlarly  of  value  to  th^se  engaged  In  th» 
industry.*'— Co^c  Ttmes. 
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GBIFFIN'S  METAIiLXnEtaiOAIi  8EBIS8. 

EDmD  BT  SIR  W.  ROBERTS-AUSTEN,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L. 
In  Large  8vo.    ffandsome  Cloth.     With  IUu$trtUion$, 


SxooND  EDmoy,  Revised  Throughout  and  Enlarged.    Illastrated. 

THE    METALLURGY  OF    LEAD. 

Bt  H.  F.  COLLINS,  A8800.R.S.M.,  M.In8T.M.M. 

A  Gomidete  and  BxhaoatiTe  Treatise  on  the  Blanafiftotnre  of  Lead, 
irith  Sections  on  Smeltinff  and  Desilverisation,  and  Chapters  on  the 
Assay  and  Analysis  of  the  Materials  involved. 

**A  THOBOUOHLT  BOUND  and  useful  digest.     May  with  svbbt  OORnDIHOi  be 
veoommended."— ITinin^  JowmtU, 


SxooND  Editiok,  Revised  Throughout  and  Enlarged.    Illustrated. 

THE    METALLURGY   OF  SILVER. 

By  H.  F.  COLLINS,  ^ssocRS.M.,  M.In8T.M.M. 

Comprising  Details  regarding  the  Sources  and  Treatment  of  Silver 
Ores,  together  with  Descriptions  of  Plant,  Machinery,  and  Processes  of 
Manufacture,  Refining  of  Bullion,  Cost  of  Working,  Ac. 

**The  author  has  focussed  A  labob  AXOUirT  or  valuablb  nrroBMATiOH  into  a 
•eonvenleiit  form.  .  .  .  Hie  author  has  evidentlj  oonsiderable  praotioal  ezperienot, 
4iiid  describes  the  Tarious  ptoceeses  dearly  and  well?*^Jiining  Journal. 


Frontispieoe  in  Colours,  «nd  Beautiful  Series  of  Photo-micrographs. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

.A.  L  L  O  -y  S 

AND    THEIB    INDUBTBIAX    APPLICATIONS. 
By    EDWARD    F.    LAW,    ARS.M. 

COMTIHTS.  —  Introduction.  —  Properties  of  Alloys.— Methods  of  Investigation.— 
•Constitution.— Influence  of  Temperature  on  Properties.— CoRosion  of  AUots.— Copper 
Alloys,  Brass,  Bronses.— Special  Brasses  and  Bronzes.— German  Silver  and  MisoeUaneous 
-Copper  Alloys.— White  Metal  Alloys.— Anti-JMotion  Alloys. — Aluminium  Alloys.— 
Silver  and  Gold  AUoys.- Iron  Alloys.- Miscellaneous  Alloys  (Amalgams,  Ac.).— Inpbx. 

"Concise  and  practical    ...    a  valuable  amount  of  information  that  win  be 
Appreciated  by  student  and  manufacturer  alike."— i^Vmndry  TradMt  JowmtU, 

LONDON:  CHARLES  BRIFFIN  A  CO..  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRANa 
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GBIFFIN'S  METAIiLnBaiCAIi  88BIX8. 


FovBTH  Edition,  Thoroughly  Reyiaed.     With  Kameroai  Illuatrations* 
Lftrg«  8vo.    Handsom*  Cloth. 

With  Additional  Cimpter  on  Tiie  Eieotrio  Smelting  of  Steel. 

THE  lETALLURGT  OF  STEBL 

By  F.   W.  HABBORD,  As80C.R.S.M..   F.LC. 

With  37  PlatM,  280  lUiutntioiu  in  the  Text,  and  nearly  100  Micro- 

Sections  of  Steel,  and  a  Section  on 

THB   MBCEANICAL   TRBATMBNT    OF  STBSL. 

By   J.   W.   HALL,   A.M.lN8T.aE. 

AsBiDesD  Oovnan.— Tb«  Plsot,  MmIiIiiwt,  Methods  and  Otaemlitnr  of  th«  BMMin«r 
uid  of  tno  Open  HMilh  ProoetsM  (Add  and  Buio).— The  MeohanicAl  Treatment  of  Steel 
epmprielng  MOl  Praotloe,  Plant  and  Machinery.  ~  The  Inflnenoe  of  UetaUoidB, 
Treatmentr  "'       "*    *' '"-    "    " 


atmeni  Special  Steele,  Microetractore.  Teeting.  and  Spectflcatione. 
~  f^mrwv**  et  the  eoneluton  of  a  rerieir  of  this  book  :—**  We  caoz 

recommendlnff  all  who  maj  be  Interested  as  makers  or  nsan  of  stc... ^._ 

I  whole  ci  the  enclneerlnf  profeesion,  to  make  themsehres  aeqiialnted  with  It  ae  i 


The  EnQtimr  laTi,  at  the  eoneloiioD  of  a  reriew  of  this  book  :—**  We  cannot  eondade  wlthovt 

**- reeommendlnff  all  who msj  be  Interceted as  makers ornsan  of  steeir ir*^'  '^ ^-'<^ 

^     _      s  whole  <tf  the  enclneerlnf  profeesion.  to  make  then 
as  jMMsible,  and  this  maj  be  the  m( 
ef  the  book,  is  eztremelj  moderate." 


earncstfy  reeonunendlnt  all  who  maj  be  Intereeted  as  makers  or  nsen  of  steel;  whidi  mraoticallr 

msans  the  whole  ci  the  encfneering  profeesion,  to  make  themsehres  aeqiialnted  with  It  ae  apeedllj 

lible,  and  this  maj  be  the  more  eaillj  done  as  the  pabllshed  price,  eonslderinc  the  ii»^ 


Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     With  many  new  Plates. 

168.  net 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  IRON. 

By  THOMAS  TUKNER,  Assoc.R.S.M.,  F.LC, 

FrofeMior  of  Metallurgy  in  the  Univerniy  of  BirvMngham, 
Qmural  OMteiiM.— Early  History  of  Iron.— Modem  Hletory  of  Iron.— The  Age  of  Steel. 
— Ohlef  Iron  Oree.— Preparation  of  Iron  Ores.— The  Blaet  Fomaod.— The  Air  need  ia  the 
Blaat  Fnmace.  —  Beactions  of  the  Blaet  Fnmace.— The  Oaeeons  Prodncte  of  the  Blaei 
Fnmaoe— The  Fnel  need  in  the  Blast  Fnmace.— Slafe  and  Fnxea  of  Iron  Smeltliic.— 
Propertiea  of  Oast  Iron.  —  Foundry  Praotloe.  —  Wrought  Iron.  —Indirect  Prodnoti<m  ot 
Wronffht  Iron.— The  Puddling  Prooeee.- Further  Treatment  of  Wrought  Iron.~Corroaion 
of  Iron  and  Steel. 

*'A  THOBOUOHLT  usBTUL  BOOK,  whlch  Iwings  the  Bobieet  up  to  dat^    Or 
omsAT  TALUS  to  thofls  engaged  in  the  iron  indnst^.*^ — Minmg  JoumaL 

•#*  For  Professor  Tomer's  Lectures  on  Iron- Founding ^  see  page  63. 


In  Large  Svo.     Handsome  Clotli.     Fnlly  Illnstrated.     128.  6d.  net. 

JLM^TIiyiONrY: 

Its  History,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Gheology,  Metallurgy,  Uses  and 

Preparation,  Analyids,  Production  and  Valuation. 

By  C.  Y.  WANG.  M.A.,  B.Sc., 

Hem.  Am.  Inst.  Mioiug  Eog. ;  Mem.  Iron  aud  Steel  Institote ;  Mining  Bogineer  to 

the  Chung Xon  General  Mining  Company;  Oeologist  for  the 

Hunan  Province,  China,  Ac,  Ac 

"  A  book  which  stands  alone,  inasmuch  as  there  is  not,  to  our  knowledge,  any  other 

complete  treatise  on  antimony  among  all  the  Bnglish  text-book&"— iron  and  Coef 

Troae^  Retiew.  
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TwsLFTH  Edition.    With  Tables  and  Ilhutradoos.    Cloth*  lot.  6d. 

A    TEXT-BOOK    OF    ASSAYING: 

For  ib»  um  of  StadenU,  Mine  Managen,  Ataaifen,  M, 
By  J.  J.  BERINGER,  F.I.C^  F.C.S., 

Poblic  Analyst  for,  and  Lecturer  td  the  ijOninf  AMociafion  oi,  ComwalL 

And  C.  BERINGER,  F.C.S., 

Late  Chief  Assajer  to  the  Rio  Tmto  Copper  Company,  London, 

OmiBAL  CoNTBMTS.  ~  Pakt  I.  —  IirniODt7CTOKV ;  MAiftPULATioir:  Samplina; 
Dryinf ;  Calcniation  of  Remits— Lahoratory-bookt  and  Reoorta.  MaTHODt :  Dry  G^an- 
metfic;  Wet  OraTimetric— Volumetric  Assays:  Titrometnc,  Colorimetxk,  Oasometri»» 
Wei|Mng  and  lf«asuriaK--Reagenta— Foriui1&  Kqnariops,  &&— Specific  Gravity. 

Past  II.— Mbtals  :  Detection  and  Assay  of  Silver,  Gold,  Fladnum,  Mercoiy^  Copper, 
Lead,  lliallium,  Bismnth.  Antimonv,  Iron,  Nickel,  Cobalt,  Zinc,  Cadmium,  Tm,  Tungsten, 
TitasHum,  Msnganeee,  Cnromtum,  ftc.— Earths,  Alkalies. 

Pakt  III.— Nom-Mbtals :  Oxygen  and  Oxides:  TIm  Halogens— Sulphor  and  Snl- 
phases    Afssuic,  Phosphorus,  Nitrogen— SUioon,  Carbon,  Botoo— Uselttl  Tables. 

"A  XBALLY  mouTOKious  woMc,  that  may  be  saMy  depended  upon  either  for  systematic 
instmction  or  for  reference.**— iVblM»v. 


In  Crown  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.    Fully  Illostrated.    38.  net. 
AN   IMTRODUCnnON   TO 

PRACTICAL     METALLURGY. 

By  prof.    THOMAS  TURNER,   A.RS.M.,   F.I.C. 

"It  is  an  exoeUent  and  handy  book  for  its  purpose,  and  will  hare  a  far  wider  rang* 
of  uaefohiess  than  for  class  work  t^onc^-^PracHcal  Enginetr. 

Fourth  Bdition,  Revised,     With  Numerous  Ultutraliom,    6$. 
A     TBXT.BOOK      OF 

ELEMENTARY  METALLURGY. 

iDdnding  the  Anthor**  PRAOnOAii  Laboratobt  Coubbb. 
Bt    a.    HTJMBOLDT    sexton,    F.I.O.,  F.O.S. 

'*  Just  the  kind  of  work  for  Students  commbvcisg  the  study  of  Metallurgy,  or  for  EsoirauiB'; 
Students."— Pra«Moal  Knginetr. 

Large  8vo.     Cloth.     With  Dlnstrations.     128.  6d.  net. 

METALLURGICAL  ANALYSIS  &  ASSAYING: 

A  THREE  YEARS'  COURSE  FOR  STUDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  MINES. 

Bv  W.  A.  MACLEOD,  B.A,  B.So.,  And  CHAS.  WALKER,  F.C.S. 

"The  pabllcation  of  this  Toliune  tends  to  prove  that  the  teaching  of  metallnigteal 
analysis  and  assaying  in  Australia  rests  in  competent  hands."— Mature. 


Thibd  Edition.    With  Folding  Plates  and  Many  Illustrations.    368. 

ELEMENTS    OF    METALLURGY. 

A  Praotieat  Treatiat  on  the  Art  of  Extracting  Metals  from  their  Ores. 

By  J.  ARTHUR  PHILLIPS,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  And 

H.  BAUERMAN,  V.P.G.S. 

UMDOM:  CHARLES  aRIFFIN  «  CO.,  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 
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5*  0HABLM8  OBJFFJN  A  OO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

la  Qtawn,  8to.    Haodaoiiie  doth.     With  102  Illattr»tiooft.    6t.  net. 
A     HANDBOOK     ON 

Their  Straeture  and  Constltutioii. 
By   GILBERT   H.   GULLIVER,  B.Sa,    F.R.S.E. 

**  A  valuable  additkm  to  existing  literature  od  alloyi."— Fotrndiy  Traduf  JowmaL 


In  Grown  8to.     BoMtifiilly  Dlostratod  with  nearly  100 
Miorophotographs  of  Steel,  &o.     7a.  6d.  net. 

Microscopic  Analysis  of  Metals. 

Bt  FLOBIS  OSMOND  ft  J.  E.  STEAD,  F.R.a,  F.La 

"There  hai  been  no  work  prerionily  pabUitied  In  Rngliih  ealeolated  to  be  to  oaefal  to 
the  itndent  in  metaUographlc  reMareh."— /ron  and  SUel  TradM^  JowrmL 


In  Large  8vo.    Handaome  Cloth.    Prioe  4a. 

QUANTITATIVE  HETALLUR6IGAL  ANALYSIS. 

TABLES  FOR  LABORATORY  USE. 

ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  "GROUP"  SEPARATIONS. 

By  J.  JAMES    MORGAN,  F.O.8.,  M.S.O.L 

"The  Anthor  may  be  oovaairuLATSD  on  the  way  hia  work  haa  been  earrled oet*** 
t%tEmginir. 

TmsD  Edition,  Beviaed,  Enlarged,  and  Re-written.    128.  6d.  net. 
A    TRBATISB    ON 

ELECTRO -METALLURGY: 

Bbnbraoing  the  Application  of  Eleotrolyaii  to  the  Plating,  Depoaiting, 

Smelting,  and  Refininf^  of  Tariona  Metala,  and  to  the  Repro- 

dnotion  of  Printing  Snr&oea  and  Art- Work,  Ac 

By  W.  G.  M-MILLAN,  P.I.C,  akd  W.  R.  COOPER  M.A,  B.8c. 

*' Bxoellent,    .    .    .    one  of  the  best  and  most  ooMPLm  mannalt  hitherto  pobUahed 
on  Beotro-Metallnigy."— JV^aeCrieaZ  B^tiew  (on  the  Second  Edition). 


Sboond  Edition,  Thoroughly  Reviaed  and  Enlarged.     In  large  8yo. 
With  Nnmerona  DlaatraUona  and  Three  Folding-Platea.    218.  net 

ELECmiG  SMELTIFa  &;  EEFIHM: 

A  Practical  Manual  of  the  Extraction  and  Treatment 

of  Metals  by  Electrical  Methods. 

Being  the  "  Elbktbo-Mbtalluboix  "  of  Dr.  W.  BOBCHEBS. 

Traaalated  from  the  Latest  German  Edition  by  WALTER  G.  MCMILLAN, 

F.I.C.,  F.O.S. 

"  CoMFBUumsiva  and  AUTHORirAzmi  .  .  .  not  only  itju  of  tiluabui  nnoa* 
MAROV,  bat  giTet  evidence  of  a  thobouoh  ihbiobt  into  the  technical  talub  and 
ggwiBiMTiaa  of  aU  the  methodi  diMOMed."— rAa  BUdtridan, 

LONDON:  CHARLES  fiRIFFIN  d  CO.,  LIMITED  EXETER  STREET,  8TRAH0. 
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In  Medium  8vo,    Handsome  Cloth,    Fully  lUuatrcUed,    16$,  net. 

GENERAL   FOUNDRY  PRACTICE: 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Iron,  Steel  and  Brass  Founders, 

Metallurgists,  and  Students-  of  Metallurgy, 

By  a.  M^WILLIAM,  A.R.S.M.,  a»d  PERCY  LONGMUIR. 

**  The  Biudent  of  foundry  work    .    .    .    needs  no  other  text-book.    .    .    .    Tbe  book 

oooUUna  a  tremendooi  amooDt  of  Information,  and  is  weU  written."— .Sn^neeKfv  Timte, 


Sboond  Edition.    Extra  drown  8vo.     WUh  many  lUuttrationa. 
S$.  6d.  net, 

LECTURES  ON  IRON-FOUNDING. 

By  THOMAS  TURNER,  M.So.,  A.R.S.M.,  F.I.C., 

Professor  of  Metallnrgy  in  the  UniTerslty  of  Birmingham. 

C0RnRT8.~yarieties  of  Iron  and  Steel.— Application  of  Cast  Iron.— HIstonr.— Pro> 
dneUon.— Iron  Ores.— Composition.— The  Blast  rumace.— Materials.— Reaotions.- 


Orading  Pig  Iron.  —  Carbon.  Silicon*  Snlphur,  Phosphorus,  Manganese,  Aluminium, 
Arsenic,  Copper,  and  Titanium.- The  Ibundrj.— General  Arrangement.— Be-meltlnpt 
Cast  Iron.  — The  Cupola.— Fuel  Used.— Changes  due  to  Be-meiting.  —  Moulds  ant 


Moulding.— Foundry  Ladles.— Pouring  and  Pouring  Temperature.— Common  Troubles.— 
Influence  of  Shape  and  Size  on  Strength  of  Castings.— Tests. 

"  Ironfounders  will  find  much  tnformation  in  the  book.**— Iron  Trad4  Cireutmr 
Bykutd^i).  

In  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth,     is.  6d.  net. 

BLAST    FURNACE    PRACTICE. 

By  J.   JAMES  MORGAN,  P.C.8..   M.S.C.L, 
Author  of  "QuantitatiTe  Metallurgical  Tables,"  Ac 

CoRTBNTB.— Bequirements.— Iron  Ores.— Fuel.— Flux.— Slags.— Quantity*  ot  Slag.— 
Burden,  Charge.  Round.— The  Blsst— Ore  Mixing.- Amount  and  Composition  of  the 
Iron.— Calculation  of  Flux.— Heating  the  Blast;  Stoves- Drring,  Changing,  and 
Cleaning.— Drying  the  Fumace.*-Finrng  the  Furnace,  and  Lighting.— Charging  the 
Furnace.— Descent  of  the  Charge.— Flushing.— Tapping.— Hard  Tapping  Hole.— Bunning 
down  the  Beds  (Gastingl— Juoging  the  Temperature.— Controlliiw  the  Temperature.— 
Temperature  and  the  Reduction  of  Silicon.- The  Pig  Iron.— Fuel  Consumption.— 
Economy  in  Fuel  Consumption.- Tuyeres :  Leaky,  Changing.— Cooler  or  *' Jumbo. "— 
Obstructions —Pillaring.— Breakouts.— Hot  Spots.— Scaifokls  (HangingX— Slips.— Damp- 
ing Down.— Blowing  Out— Ihdbx. 

**  Excellent.  .  .  .  It  is  essentially  suitable  for  the  practical  man,  and  to  the 
beginner  particularly  it  should  prove  valuable."- /ron  and  Coo/  Trades  Beeord, 


Second  Edition,  Bevieed,     In  Large  Orown  8vo,     With  Numerous 
lUustraHons.    7e,  Sd*  net, 

THE  ART  OF  THE  GOLDSMITH  AND  JEWELLER. 

A  Manual  on  the  Manipulation  of  Gold  and  the 
Manafactore  of  Personal  Ornaments. 

By    THOS.    B.    WIOLEY, 

Headmaster  of  the  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths'  Assoc.  Tedi.  School,  Btimingham. 

Assisted  bt  J.  H.  STANSBIE,  B.So.  (Lond.),  F.I.O., 

Lecturer  at  the  Bhrmingham  Municipal  Technical  SohooL 

lONDON:  CHARLES  QRIFFIN  «  Ca.  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 
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54  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  4k  OO.'R  PUBUCATION8. 

8B0OHD  Eomoir,  RevUed,  JBiUarged,  amd  Re-aet  Tkroughomt  on  Larger  PmgL 

With  Valuable  Bibliography,  New  Map$,  lUuUrcUions,  4ec.    45s.  net. 

X»r       VIHTO       VOX:«U^BKlBS« 

A    TREATISE    ON 

By    sir    BOVERTON    REDWOOD, 

D.8a,  F.B.8.&,  AMOO.lNffr.O.E.,  P.La 

CoxTurTB.— SsonoN  I. :  Higtorical  Account  of  the  Petrolemn  Indvmtry.SaOTKa  H: 

GtoolQ|iaU  and  G«Offrmphical  DiftribaUon  of  Petroleum  and  Natural  Oaa.— Sacnoi  IIL: 

The  Cnemieal  and  FhyBlcal  Properties  of  Petroleum  and  Natural  Oaa. — SBcnoi  IV. 

—  1  tCtmi '  ~        '  ----- 


The  Origin  of  Petroleum  and  Natural  Oaa.— Siotion  V.:  The  Prodnetloo  of  i 

Natural  Oaa.  and  Oiokerite.— Skotion  VX:  The  Boning  of  Petroleum.— Sbozidv  TIL: 
The  Shale  Oil  and  Allied  Industries.— SionoN  YIIL:  llie  Transport,  Storage,  and  Us* 
tribation  of  Petroleum.— SsonoH  IX. :  The  Testing  of  Crude  Petroleum,  Pettiilc—  mA 
Shale  Oil  ProdueU,  Oiokerite,  and  Asphalt.— Saonov  X. :  Tlie  Uses  of  FeUoleiXB  ad 
Its  Products.— SBonoM  XI. :  statutory.  Municipal,  and  other  Re^ulAtlona  relatteg  to 
the  Testing,  Storage,  Transport,  and  use  of  Petroleum  and  its  Produda.— Appkbimcb. 

—BIBUOORAPHT.— IKDBX. 

*'U  is  indispaUbly  the  most  oomprshensiTe  and  complete  treatiae  on  petroleum,  aad  thb 
statement  b  true,  no  matter  on  what  branch  of  the  industry  a  tnt  of  Its  merita  Is  madeL  It  ii 
the  only  book  tn  ezistenoe  which  gives  the  oU  man  a  dear  and  reliable  outline  of  the  gravtb  sai 

present-day  eoadition  of  the  eatke  petroleum  world.    .    .    .    There  is  a  woaderfully  4 *^ 

-"-"*-  of  plates  and  iUustrations.'^-Petro^m  WorUL 


Skcond  Edition,  Revised.     With  Iliuatrations,    Price  Sa.  fkl,  net. 

A     HANDBOOK     ON     PETROLEUM. 

FOR  INSPECTORS  UNDER  THE  PETROLEUM  ACTS. 

And  for  those  enffaged  in  the  Storaffe,  Transpopt,  Distribution,  and  IndnstHal 

Use  of  Petroleum  and  its  Products,  ana  of  Calcium  Carbide.     With 

suffffestions  on  the  Construction  and  Use  of  Mineral  Oil  Lamps. 

By   captain   J.    H.    THOMSON, 

H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Bxplosires, 

And    sir    BOVERTON    REDWOOD, 

Author  of  *'  A  Treatise  on  Petroleum." 
**  A  Tolnme  that  will  enrich  the  world's  petroleum  literature,  and  render  a  sarriee  te  the 
Brtttoh  branch  of  the  indubtry.    .    .    .    Bailable,  indispensable,  a  l>rilliant  contrtbutloa.'- 

In  Crown  8vo.     Folly  Illustrated.     2b.  6d.  net. 

THE  LABORATORY  BOOK  OF  MINERAL  OIL  TESTINC 

By    J.     A.    HICKS, 
Chemist  to  Sir  Boverton  Redwood 
Should  be  on  the  shelves  of  every  analytical  chemist  in  practice."— O^mirMii  Trade  JimrmA. 

In  Large  Crown  8vo,  Cloth.    Fully  Illustrated      58.  net. 
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0MMM18TRY  AND  TMOHNOLOOY.  $$, 

In  Two  VoU^  LMTge  8to.    l^Hth  lUartnilkMM.    Sold  SepMatolj. 

CHEMISTRY    FOR    ENGINEERS 
AND    MANUFACTURERS. 

BY 

BBRTRiLM  BLOUNT,  F.I.C.,  &  A.  G.  BLOXAM,  F.LO. 

YOLUMB  I.— ChemlBtpy  of  BnginoerlDflr,  Building,  and  Metallurgy.- GnMroT 
C(mtoiiei.—lBTRODUCnoii.— Chemistry  of  the  Chi^  MateriftU  of  CoDttniction.— 
Sooroet  of  Bneraj.— Chemistry  of  Steam-raising.— Chemistry  of  Lubrication  and 
LnhiicantB.— Metallurgical  Processes  used  in  the  Winning  and  Manufactare  of 
Metals.    SaooHD  Sdition. 

YOLUME  n.— The  Chemistry  of  Manufacturing  Processes.— Genera/  dmUnU.— 
Sulphuric  Acid  Manufacture.— Alkali,  4ftc.  —  Destructive  Distillation.  —  Artificial 
Manure.— Petroleum.— Lime  and  Cement— Clay  and  Glass.— Sugar  and  Starch.— 
Brewing  and  Distilling.— Oils,  Besins,  and  Varnishes.— Soap  and  Candles.— TeztUea 
and  Bleaching.  —Colouring  Matters,  Dyeing  and  Printing.— Paper  and  Pasteboard.— 
Pigments  and  Paints.— Leather,  Olue,  and  Size.— Explosives  and  Matches.— Minor 
Manuf^tctures.    Fourth  Bdition,  Thoroughly  Bevised.   nhistrated. 


Second  Edition.     In  Large  8to.    Handsome  Cloth.    With  800  pages 
and  154  Illustrations.     25s.  net. 

OILS,  FATS,  BUTTERS,  AND  WAXES: 

THBIft  PREPARATION  AND  PROPERTIES,  AND  MANUFACTURE  THERE- 
FROM  OF  CANDLES.  SOAPS,  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS. 

By  C.   R.  alder  WRIGHT,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S., 

Late  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  Su  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School :  Examiner 
in  "Soap**  to  the  Oty  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

Thoroughly  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  in  Part  Rewritten 

By  C.  AINSWORTH  MITCHELL,  B.A.,  F.LC,  F.C.S. 

*«  WUl  be  found  absolutblt  indispbnsablb. '— rJl#^M«//«t 
'*Will  rsnk  as  the  Standamo  Kngush  Authokity  00  Oils  and  Fats  for  SMBf 
fears  to  come.*— /»<*»*/»»«  ^md  Ir^n, 


In  Two  VolumeSy  Half  Morocco,  each  complete  in  itself. 

PHTSICO-CHEMICAL    TABLES 

For  the  Use  of  Analysts,  Physicists,  Chemical  Manufacturers  and 
Scientific  Chemists. 

Volume  I.~G]ieinical  Engineering,  Phyalcal  Chemistry.    24b.  net. 
Volume  n.— Chemical  Physics,  Pure  and  Analytical  Chemistry. 

By   JOHN   CASTELL-EVANS,    F.LC,   F.C.S., 

Lecturer  on  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy  at  the  Finsbury  Technical  College. 

The  Work  comprehends  as  &r  as  possible  aix  kvlbs  and  tablbs  required  by  th» 
Analyst,  Brewer,  Distiller,  Add-  and  AUcali-Manufitcturer,  &c,  &c ;  and  also  the  prin- 
cipftl  data  in  Tkkkmo-Cnbmi&trv,  ELBCTRO^^MBMiSTav,  and  the  various  branches  of 
Cmbmical  Physics.  Every  possible  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  perfect  accuracy,  and 
to  iadnde  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investigations. 
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56  OHARLMB  QRlFFiN  S  00J8  PUBLIOATiONS. 

Sixth  Edition,  Thorooghly  Revised.    Folly  Illiutrated.    21s. 

FOODS :  THEIR  COMPOSITION  AUD  ANALYSIS. 

By  a.  WYNTER  BLYTH,  M.R.C.S.,  F.LO.,  F.O.S., 

B«nltltr-fti-L*w,  PnbUo  AnalyBt  for  th«  Oonatj  of  DeTon,  and 
Madloal  Offloar  of  Health  for  St.  Marrlebooa. 

And  M.  WYNTER  BLYTH,  RA.,  B.Sc.,  P.C.S. 

amiRAL  Covn]iT8.~Htotor7  of  AdnltormtloiL— LeaiilAtton.— Api»ntiii.~*'Aih.'*~ 
^ogw.— Ckmfoctionwy.— Honey.— Treacle.— Jmm  and  Preeerred  Jmiita.— SUrehei.— 
Wheaten-Flonr.— Bread.— Oata.— Baiiey. — Bye. — lUce. — Hake. — Iffllet.— PoUtoet.— 
Peat.— Lentils.- Beans  —  Milk.— Cream.— Bntter.-Oleo-Margarine.— Cheeae.— Laid.— 
Tea.— Coffee.— Cocoa  and  Chocolate.— Aleohol.— Brandy.— Bum.- Wtalsky.-Qin.— 
Arrack.— Liqueurs.— Absinthe.— Yeast.— Beer.— Wine.— Vinegar.— Lemon  and  Lime 
Jaioe.—Mastard.—Pem)er.— Sweet  and  Bitter  Almonds.— Annatta—Oilre  (MI.— Water 
iUialysis.— Appendix :  Adnlteration  Acts,  ^^ 

**  A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Wynter  BlTth^s  Standard  work,  Maioaau  wm  au 
•MOOTMuas  kjn  ngiOTaimns,  wlU  ne  aooepted  as  a  boon.**— Otnifcal  ifcw*. 


FoiTBTH  Sdition,  Thoroughly  Revieed.     In  Lerge  8vo,  Cloth,  with 
Tahlee  and  lUiMtratione.    21t.  net 

POISONS :  THEIR  EFFECTS  AND  DETECTION. 

By  a.  WYNTER  BLYTH,  M.R.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  F.O.S., 

Barrister-at-Law,  Poblio  Analyst  for  the  County  of  Deroo,  and 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  St  Maryiebone. 

OiNERAL  CONTBNTS.— I.— Historical  Introduction.  II.— Classification— Statiatles— 
•Connection  between  Toxic  Action  and  Chemical  Composition— Life  Tests— General 
Method  of  Procedure— The  Spectroscope— Bzamination  of  Blood  and  Bkwd  Stalna. 
IIL— Poisonous  Oases.  IV.— Acids  and  Alkalies.  V.- More  or  less  Volatile  Potsooooa 
Substances.  VI.— Alkaloids  and  Poisonous  Vegetable  Principles.  VIL— Poisons  derived 
from  Living  or  Dead  Animal  Substances.  VIIL— The  Oxalic  Add  Oronp.  IX. — 
Inorganic  Poisons.  Appendim:  Treatment,  by  Antidotes  or  otherwise,  or  Cases  of 
Poisoning. 

**  Uttdoubtsdly  THi  Mosv  oomplrs  woas  on  TOxieolQgy  in  our  langus«e.''«nh«  AmmXwti. 
**  As  a  naonoAi  eciDB.  we  know  iro  aama  work."— ilU  I^aoK  fern  tim  TMrd  MiMtmJ. 


Crown  8vo,  Handsome  Clodi.     Fullj  lUustrated.      los.  6d. 

FLESH    FOODS: 

mth  Methods  for  their  Chemical,  Microscopical,  and  Bacterio* 
logical  Ezamiiiation. 

A  Praotioal  Handbook  for  MediocU  Men,  Ana/yata,  Inapeoton  and  othon. 
By  C.  AINSWORTH   MITCHELL,   B.A.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

*•  A  conplUtioa  which  wffl  be  inost  nse<U  liDT  the  dan  for  whom  it  is  iotciidad.*--^/*^^ 

lONDON:  CHARLES  6RIFFIN  «  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETEB  8TBEET.  STRANOl 
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0HBM18TRT  AND  TEOHNOLOQ7.  ST 

Second  Edition.    With  Nomeroos  Tables,  Fally  Illustrated. 

DAIRY   CHEMISTRY 

FOB   DAIBT   MANAOERS,    CHEMISTS,  AND   ANALYSTS 
A  Practical  Handbook  for  Dairy  Chemists  and  others 
having  Control  of  Dairies. 
By  H.  droop  RICHMOND,  F.I.C., 

CHBMIST  TO  THB  AYX.BSBURY  DAIRY  COMPANY. 

ConUnts.-^l,  Introductory.— The  Constituents  of  Milk.  II.  The  Analysis  of 
Milk.  IIL  Normal  Milk :  iu  Adulterations  and  Alterations,  and  their  Detectioiu 
IV  The  Chemical  Control  of  the  Dairy.  V,  Biological  and  Sanitary  Matters. 
VL  Butter.  VII.  Other  Milk  Products.  VIII.  The  Milk  of  Mammals  other 
than  the  Cow. — Appendices. — ^Tables. — Index. 

" .    .    .    In  our  opinion  the  book  is  the  bkst  contmbvtiom  dm  trx  suBfscT  that 
RAS  VBT  APPBABBD  in  the  English  language."— Z««c#/  (on  the  First  Edition). 


Fully  Illnstrated.     With  Photographs  of  Various  Breeds  of  Cattle,  &c. 

68.  net. 

MILK:  ITS  PRODUCTION  &  USES. 

With  Chapters  on  Dainf  Farming,  The  Dieeaees  of  Cattle,  and  on  the 
Hygiene  and  Control  of  Supplies. 

By    EDWARD    F.    WILLOTJGHBY, 

M.D.  (Lend.),  D.P.H.  (Lend,  and  Camb.). 

*'  We  cordially  racommend  it  to  everyooe  who  has  anything  at  all  to  do  with  milk." 
l>a»rv  Worid.  

In  Crown  8vo,  Fully  Illustrated.      2s.  6d.  net. 
THE   LABOBATOBY   BOOK   OF 

DAIRY    ANALYSIS. 

By  H.  droop  RICHMOND,  F.I.C., 

Analyst  to  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Co.,  Ltd. 
"Without  doubt  the  best  contribution  to  the  literature  of  its  subject  that  has  ever  beett 
writun.**— Medical  Timet.  

In  Large  Crown  8vo.      Cloth.     Fully  lUuatrated.      4s.   6d.  net. 

ELEMENTARY  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

By  HERBERT  INGLE,  B.Sc,  F.LO.,  P.C.S. 

Ck>llTEliT8.— Introduction.— The  Atmosphere.  —  The  Soil.— Natural  Waters.— The 
Plant.— Manures.— Crops.— The  Animal.— Foods  and  Feeding.— The  Dairy.— Miscel- 
laneous. -Index. 

Fifth  Edition,  Revised  Throughout.     With  101  Illustrations. 
In  Cloth. 

MICRO-ORGANISMS    AND    FERMENTATION. 

By   ALFRED    JORGENSEN. 

Translated  by  SAMUEL  H.   DAVIES,  M.Sc. 
COSTXKTS.— Microscopical  and  Physiological  Investigations.— Investigation  of  Fer- 
'Ion  in  Air  and  Water.— Bacteria-moulds.— Yeasts.-Culture.— Bibliography.— 
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Third  EDmoir.     In  HancUome  Cloth.     Fully  DliMtoated.    2U.  net 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  BREWING. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PRAOTIOAL  MEN. 

By  WALTER  J.  SYKES. 

Rbviskd  by  ARTHUR  R.  LING,  F.LC,  F.C.S., 

Bditor  of  the  Jounud  of  the  Initltnte  of  Brewing. 

C0BTBHT8.  —  Fhjiical  Principlet  loTolved.  —  The  Chemistry  of   Brewine.— Hm 
Mictoeeope.  — Vegetable  Biology.  —  Fermentation.      "" '^    ' '  .»r%^— 


The  Chemistry  of  Brewing.— Hm 
.  —  Water.  — Barley  and  Malting.— 
terlala.— FermenUtion.— AntiMpOOi. 


JUnmgement  of  Brewery  Plant.— <2aantitiei  of  Materials.- 

— rininsL— Charaeteristici  of  Beer.— Diseases  of  Beer.— Ikdiz. 

**  A  thorough  and  oomprrtiensiTe  text-book   .    .    .    ap-to<late    .    .    .    a  standard 
text-boc*.-— Brewers'  Journal. 


In  LArge  8vo.    Complete  in  Two  Volumes. 
JSaek  Volume  Compiete  in  IUe{f,  and  Sold  Sepwraiely. 

TECHNICAL    MYCOLOGY: 

The  Utiliaation  of  Mioro-organiama  in  the  Arts  and  Manufaeturee. 
By    Db.    FRANZ    LAFAR, 

Prot  of  Ftomsntattoo-Phyilology  and  Baetertolosy  in  the  Tlsehniesl  High  School.  Tleana. 
TRAJreLlTB)  BT  OHABLBS  T.  G,  SALTER. 
Vol  L-aOHIZOMYCBTIC  FHRMBNTATION. 
Vol  II.-BUMYCBnC  FKRMBNTATION. 

Hon.— Part  I.  of  VoL  IL  was  issued  separately  at  7s.  6d.  Copies  of  Part  IL, 
Vol.  IL,  have,  therefore,  been  bound  ap  to  enable  those  possessing  Part  L  to  complete 
their  copies. 

**Th0  Aral  work  of  the  kind  which  aaa  lay  claim  to  eompleleiien  in  the  trestmsnt  of 


a  fascinating  snbjeet.    The  plan  is  admirable,  the  elaesHlcadon  simple,  the  style  la  good, 
-'  the  tendency  of  tha  whole  Totame  ia  to  convey  sore  information  to  the  reader.**— 


Crown  8to,  Handsome  Cloth.      With  Diagrams.      7b.  6d.  net. 
[Companion  Volume  to  "FERMENTS,**  by  the  same  Author.'^ 

TOXINES    AND    ANTITOXINES. 

By  OARL  OPPENHEIMER,  Ph.D.,  M.D., 

,0f  the  Physiological  Institate  at  Brlangen. 

Trakslatbd  fbom  thz  Oebmak  by 

0.  AINSWORTH  MITCHELL,  B.A.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

With  Notes,  and  Additions  by  the  ALtbor,  since  the  publication  of  the  German  Bditton. 
**  For  wealth  of  detail,  we  have  no  small  woiir  on  Tozines  which  equals  the  one 
trnder  reriew.*— JfsdiooX  rtmet 


In  Crown  8vo,  Handsome  Qoth.      Price  7s.   6d.  net. 

FERMENTS :  AND  THEIR  ACTIONS. 

A  Text-book  on  the  Chemietry  and  Phyeics  of  Fermentative  Changes, 

By   carl    OPPENHEIMER,    Ph.D.,    M.D. 
Trakslamd  by  C.  AINSWORTH  MITCHELL,  B.A,  F.LC,  F.C.S. 

**  Sooh  a  Teritable  mmitum  in  parte  has  never  yet  appeared.*'— JrMMrs*  JomrmoL 
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In  Crown  8vo.    HandBome  Cloth.    Fnlly  lUuitntod.    6f.  net. 

PEAT:     Its    Use    and    Manufacture. 

By  PHILIP  R.  BJORLING  And  FRBDERICK  T.  GISSING. 

QmmAL  ConnM.— IntrodnotioD.— The  Foraulion  of  PeAt^AMft  and  Depth  of  Boga  in 
Principal  Ooontriaa.— MMiafactiira  of  Peat  Fuel  A&— Cat  Peat,  Dredged  Peat,  and  Maqnfactnred 
Peat— Machlncdry  employed  In  the  Manafactnreof  Peat  Fael.— Peat  Hoes  Litter,  and  the  MachlneiT 
employed  in  Ite  Hannfactare.— Peat  Charcoal  and  its  Mannfactore.— Coet  of  making  Peat  Fnel  and 
CbarooaL— Other  Prodnctloni  derlred  from  Peat,  inch  aa  Tar.  Manure.  Candles.  I^ei,  Paper.  &e. 
^BiBuoanaPHT.— iKDix. 
"The  treatment  throoghont  is  clear  and  interesting   .   .    .   excellent  plates."— AH7<iieeHii0. 


Companion  Tolome  to  the  abore.    In  Ciown  8to.    Cloth.    Folly  lUustnted.    68.  net. 

COMMERCIAL     PEATs 

Its  Vm&m  and  Ite  PoCTlbUltl— . 

By    p.    T.    GISSING. 

"  A  naefol  and  Inatmctive  epitome  of  the  development  of  the  industry."— If ecAanieaJ 

Second  Edition,  Revised.      In  Medium  8vo,  Cloth.      Illustrated. 
I2S.  6d.  net. 

PAPER    TECHNOLOGY! 

iUf  BLBMBMTART  MANUAL  ON  THB  MANUPACTURB,  PHYSICAL  QUALITIBS, 

AND  CHEMICAL  CONSTITUBNTS  OF  PAPER  AND  OF 

PAPBRMAKING  FIBRES. 

With  Selected  Tables  for  Stationers,  Publishers,  and  Others. 

By   R.  W.   SINDALL,  F.C.S. 

'*  Exceedingly  instructive  and  particularly  usefiiL"— /'i^r  Mmkeri  Mtnthfyjonmmi, 


In  Crown  8to.    Handsome  Cloth.    With  80  lUnatratloni.    te.  net. 

THE    CLAYWORKER'S   HANDBOOK. 

An  £pltom§  of  th§  Hattrtala  and  UtthodB  9mploy9d  In  Brtckmaktng  and  Potttry, 

Br  THi  Author  or  *'TH£  CHBIOSTRY  OF  CLAYWOBKIKO,**  Aa 

GmamaL  Covnns.— Materlala  used 
Water.  FntLT  -  -  - 

WaathJarlng,  Wi 

Xaehlnery.  tflei „ .    .    ^ 

— Bettinf  or  Charging,  Tninq»ort.—&JI)ns.— Firing.— DiacharKtns,  Sbr^gi  anS 
and  Wute.— TBSti,  Analjnia  and  ControL— B»Li03aAPHT.-TABLBS.-Israx. 

"We  can  thoroughly  recommend  this  handy  little  book  to  all  oar  readers."— A-iek  oimI 
PoiUrw  Trades'  Jotumal.  

In  Imperial  8vo.    Strongly  and  Elegantly  Bound  in  Half  Leather. 
£2  2s.  net. 

CERAMIC    LITERATURE. 

Compiled,  Classified,  and  Described  by  M.  L.  SOLON, 
President  of  the  Engliah  Ceramic  Society. 

An  Analytical  Index  to  the  Works  Published  in  all  Languaffea  on  the  Hlatory  and 
the  Technology  of  the  Ceramic  Art ;  also  to  the  Catalog:aes  of  Public  Mnseoms,  Prirate 
CoUections,  and  of  Auction  Sales  in  which  the  Description  of  Ceramic  Objects  occupy 
an  important  place ;  and  to  the  most  important  Price  Lists  of  the  Ancient  and  Modem 
Manufactories  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain. 
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In  Medium  8vo.     Folly  Illastr&ted.    Cloth. 
MODBRN    MBTTHODS    OF 

BBUBTJLOB      PURIFICiLXION. 

By  G.   BERTRAM   KERSHAW, 

BDginMr  to  the  Boyal  CommiMioii  on  Sewage  DispoMl. 
COHmm.— Introduetton.— HistortcmL— Conseryancy  Methods  and  Portfieatlon  of 
Sewage.— Drainage  Area  and  Water  Sapply.— Sewerage  Syatema.— Rainfall  and  Storm 
Water.— VarUttiooa  In  Flow  of  Sewage.— Compoaition  and  Classtflcation  of  Sewages.— 
Considerations  to  be  Obsenred  in  Selecting  the  Site  for  Disposal  Works.— PreUn^naiy 
Processes.— Sludge  Disposal —Land  Treatment— Contact  Beds.— Percolating  Filters.— 
Treatment  of  Trade  Sefose.— Kffloents  and  Standards.— Ai^>endiz.—Iin>sx. 


In  Lurge  8vo.    Cloth«    With  147  Illostrfttions.     16ft.  net. 
▲  ICANXJAI.  OF 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SEWAGE  TREATMENT. 

By    Pbop.    DUNBAR, 

Director  of  the  Institute  of  State  Hygiene,  Hamhorg. 

English  BDinoir  by  HARRY  T.  CALVERT,  M.Sa,  Ph.D.,  F.LC, 
Chief  Chemical  Assistant,  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  Birers  Board. 

OoRTnm.— Growth  of  Birer  Pollution.— Legal  Measures  taken  by  Central  and  Local 
Authorities.— Bise  and  Development  of  Methods  of  Sewage  Treatment.— Earlier  Views 
on  Methods  of  Treatment.— Characteristics  of  Sewage.— Obiects  of  Purification  Works. 
—Methods  for  the  Bemoral  of  Suspended  Matters.- For  the  BemoTal  of  Pntresolhflltf.— 
Disinfection.— Superrision  and  InqwcUon  of  Works.— Utility  and  Cost— IHPBX. 

**  We  heartily  commend  the  book  as  a  peculiarly  fair  and  impaitial  statement  of  the 
present  position  of  the  sewage  problem."— iFoneel. 


BeaiuU/yUy  JllustreUed^  with  Numerou$  Plates^  Diagrama^  amd 
Figures  in  the  Text.     $U.  net, 

TRADES'      WASTE: 

ITS   TBEATMSNT   AND   UTILISATION. 
Handbook  for  Borough  Bnglneen,  Surveyort,  Arehlteeti,  and  Analyita* 
By    W.    NAYLOR,    F.O.S.,    A.M.Iirsr.O.fi., 

Chief  Inspector  of  Birers,  Bibble  Joint  Committee. 
"There  is  probablv  no  person  la  England  to-day  better  fitted  to  deal  ratiooAlly  wltl» 
■neh  a  subject.*'— iiPt«»A  SanUariam, 

Second  Edition.     In  Medium  8vo.    Thoroaghly  Revised  and  Re- Written. 

15s.  neU 

CALCAREOUS     CEMENTS: 
THE/R  MATURE,  PREPARATION,  AND  USES. 

IHTl^lA    momeae    IRexaeaaM^tem    vspox&    Cexaeaexa.€    V«ai^&amtf» 

By   gilbert   R.    REDGRAVE,    Assoc   Inst.    C.E., 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Technology,  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensingttm* 

And  CHARLES  SPACKMAN,  F.C.S. 

••We  can  thoroughly  recommend  it  as  a  first-class  inytsXmtnxJ'^PracHcal En£inetr, 


In  Handsome  Cloth.      5s.  net. 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  CEMENT  WORKS'  CHEMISTS. 

By  frank  B.   gatehouse,   F.C.S. 

Genbral  Contbnts. — Introduction. — Chemicals  and  Apparatus. — Books. — Analysts  and 
Calculations  of  Raw  Materials. — Analjrsis  of  Fuel,  Kiln  Gases,  Lubricants  and  Water. — 
Cement  Analysis.— Gypsum,  Plaster,  &c,  Burnt  Lime.— Appkndicrs.— Indbx. 

"Condse   .    .    .    excellent   .    .    .    « useful  addition  to  Cement  Literature."-  C0mcrtte. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  no.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  8T«AHD. 
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■■9  With  Four  Folding  PUtes  and  Numeroas  lUiuitrations.    Large  8vo. 
^Jffgl  88.  6d.  net. 

rrsgi  VITiLrrER     SUPPX^Y: 

^  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Selection  of  Sources  and  the  Distribution  of  Water. 
4,ta>*  RBQINALD  E.  MIDDLETON.  M.1nbt.0.E.,  M.In8T.Micoh.E.,  F.S.I. 
V  w-i  "  As  a  compAnloD  for  the  itudent,  and  a  constant  refarenoe  for  the  technical  man,  we 
:  ^  j^^tlelpate  it  will  take  an  Important  position  on  the  bookshelf."— iVoetiM/  Engineer. 

-  j» — 

'  *-^  In  Large  Crown  8vo.    Fully  Illustrated.    In  Two  Volumes. 

J  Volume  I.     Fourth  Edition.     Price  78.  6d.  netk 

~    ^  •«       II.     Third  Edition.    Ready  Shortly. 

THE   CHEMISTRY    OF 

:m     OILS      liSAlCUF ACrrURE  : 

^     A  Hand-Book  on  the  Production^  Purifloation^  cmd  Testing  of  Illuminating 
i  Qas,  and  the  Assay  of  the  Bye-Produots  of  Qas  manufacture, 

^  By  W.  J.  ATKINSON  BUTTERFIELD,  M. A.,  F.LC.,  F.O.S.. 

^'^  Formerly  Head  Gbemlat,  Qss  Works,  Beckton,  London.  S. 

.^      "  The  BIST  WORK  of  its  kind  which  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
^^  ▼iewing."— /oariMi/  of  Qas  Lighting, 
»^  . 

Second  Edition,  Rewritten.    Illustrated.    8s.  6d.  net. 

THE    PRINOIPLES    OF    ITS    GENERATION    AND    USE. 
By  F.   H.  LEEDS,   F.I.O.,  F.C.S., 
*      And    W.    J.  ATKINSON   BUTTERFIELD.   M.A.   F.LC,   F.CS., 

Consulting  Chemist,  Author  of  *'  The  Chemistry  of  Gas  Mannfaotore." 
*f        "  We  can  thoroQ^^ly  recommend  the  tx>ok  to  the  manufaotorer  as  a  reliable  work 
''     of  reference,  to  the  user  as  supplying  raluable  hints  on  apparatus  and  methods  of 
J       procedure,  and  to  the  student  as  a  safe  and  certain  guide."— ilMty^an^. 

Large  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.    Price  168.  net. 

FIRE    AND    EXPLOSION    RISKS: 

A  Handbook  of  the  Detection,  Inoestigatlon,  and  Preoentlon  of  Fires  and  Explosions, 

By    Dr.    VON    SCHWARTZ. 
Translated  from  the  Revised  German  Edition  by  C.  T.  C.  SALTER. 

Abbridobd  Oekeral  Comtxhts.— Fires  and  BzDlosions  of  a  Oeneral  Character  — 
Dangers  arising  from  Sources  of  light  and  Heat— Dangerous  Oases.— Risks  Attending 
Spemal  Industries.  —  Materials  Employed.  —  Anicultural  Products.— Fats,  Oils,  and 
Resins.— Mineral  Oils  and  Tar.— Alcohol,  Ac.— Metals,  Oxides,  Adds,  Ac.— lightning 
Ignition  Appliances,  Fireworks. 

"The  work  affords  a  wealth  of  informaUon  on  the  chemistry  of  fire  and  kindred 
topics."— fVr«  atid  Water.        

In  Handsome  Cloth.     With  59  Illustrations.    6s.  net. 

A  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Manufacturers,  Inspectors,  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,  Engineers,  and  Others. 

By    WILLIAM    NICHOLSON, 

Chief  Smoke  Inspector  to  the  Sheffield  Corporation, 
'e  welcome  such  an  adequate  statement  on  an  important  subject."— 2M({iA 
'Jovmal. 
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FiFTULNTH  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised.    Price  6s. 

PRACTICAL  SANITATION: 

A  HAKD'BOOK  FOR  SANITARY  INSPECTORS  AMD  OTHERS 

INTERESTED  IN  SANITATION. 

By  GEORGE    REID.   M.D^   D.P.H^ 

FMrm,  Mn$,  CtmmcH,  mmd  Exmmimtr,  Smuimrr  ImiUmU  tf  Grmmi  Brifmm^ 
mmd  M*diMlOJkgr  U  tkt  Stm^ntlsJUrv  Cftmif  C^mtcU. 

mtb  an  BppenMr  on  Sanftar^  Xaw. 

By    HERBERT    MAN  LEY,    M.A.,    M.B^     D.P.H^ 

GcNKBAL  CoMTBKra.— Introduction. —  Water  Supply:  Drinking  Water,  PoUntion  ol 
Water.— Ventilatioa  and  Wanuag. — Principles  of  Sewage  RemovaL— Details  of  Dimiaagc ; 
Reliue  Removal  and  Disposal.— Sanitary  and  InsanitaryWork  and  Amliances. — Detaik  of 
Plumbers*  Work. — House  Construction. — Infection  and  Disinfection.— rood,  Inspectioo  of : 
Characteristics  of  Good  Meat;  Meat,  Milk,  Fish,  &c,  unfit  for  Human  Food. — Appendix: 
Samtary  Law ;  Model  Bye-Laws,  vvc. 

*'  A  VBRY  USEFUL  HANDBOOK,  with  •  rery  useful  Appendix.  We  recommend  it  not  only  to  SaXITAKT 
Inspectors,  but  to  H0USBH0U>BIiS  sad  all  interened  in  Sanitary  hlaaxt*%.''-^S*nUary  Rmxrd. 


In  Handsome  Qoth.     With  53  Illustrations.    3s.  6d.  net. 

LESSONS   ON  SANITATION. 

By  JOHN  WM.  HARRISON,  M.R.San.L, 

Mem.    ncor.  Assoc.  Miu.  and  County  Engineers ;  Surveyor,  Wombwell,  Yorks. 

CoMTBNTs.— Water  Supply.— Ventilation.— Drainage.— Sanitary  Building  Coastniction.— 
Infectious  Diseases.— Food  Inspection. — Duties  of  an  Inspector  of  Nuisances  and  Coamas 
Lodging-Houses.— Infectious  Diseases  Aos.— Factory  and  Workshop  AcU.— Housiog  of 
the  Woriung-Classes  Act.— Shop  Hours  Acts.— Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts.  The  Mar- 
gaiine  Acts.— Sale  of  Horseflesh,  &c..  Rivers  Pollution.— Canal  Boau  Act.— DiseaMS  of 
Animals.- Dairies,  Cowsheds  and  Milkshops  Order.— Model  Bye^Laws.— Miscellaneous.— 
Indbx. 

"Accurate,  reliable,  and  compiled  with  conciseness  and  CKnT ~-SmmU«ry  Record, 


Second  Edition,  Revised.    In  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Qoth.    Profusely 
Illustrated.    8a.  6d.  net. 

SANITARY    ENGINEERING: 
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Sboond  Edition.     In  Large  Svo.    Handsome  Oloih,     Beauiifidlp 
JUuiiraUd.     With  PlaUs  and  Figtwes  in  the  TcxL    SU.  net. 

fiOAD   MAKING  AND  MAINTENANCE: 

A  Practical  Treatise  for  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  Others, 

With  ak  Historical  Sketch  of  Anoixnt  and  Modern  Practioi. 

By  THOS.  AITKEN,  A8soc.M.Inst.0.E., 

Hembar  of  the  AMOoi«tioD  of  Mniiioipftl  and  Ooanty  Enffineen;  Member  of  the  Sanitary 
Insl ;  Sorreyor  to  the  Oonnty  Ooonoil  of  Fue.  Onpiiu'  DiTiston. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  PLATES,  DIAQSAMS,  AND  lUUSTSATIONS. 
Contents. — Historioal  Sketch. — ResUtanoe  of  TractioiL — Layinff  out 
^ew  Roads.  —  Barth works,  Drainage,  and  Retaining  Walls.  —  Road 
Materials,  or  Metal. — Qnarrying. — Stone  Breaking  and  Haulage. — Road- 
Rolling  and  Scarifying. — The  Construction  of  New,  and  the  Maintenance 
-of  existing  Roads. — CSurriage  Ways  and  Foot  Ways. 

**TheLltem7«t7UiiixonuRT.  .  .  .  A  ooMFmaHBvnn  and  BZOiUBn  Modern  Book«  an 
OT^vo-DAti  work.  .  .  .  Should  be  on  the  reference  abelf  of  erary  Monleipal  and  Oonnty 
Cnjcineer  or  Smreyor  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  erery  Colonial  Engineer.'*— HU  flureiyor. 


In  Handsome  aoth.     Fully  Illustrated.      IO9.  6d.  net, 

Dusrri^sss   roilds. 

TAR     MACADAM. 

By  J.  WALKER  SMITH, 

City  Enfcfneer,  Edinbnrglu 

CoifTBRT8.~Necesfity  for  Improved  and  Standard  Road  Construction.— Tar.— Standardisation 
•of  Matrix.— Aggregate  for  Macadam  — Dlfferant  Modes  of  Prenarlog  and  Laying.— Mechanical 
Mixing.— EflecU  of  Wear,  Density.  Porosity,  Distribution  of  Welffbt.— Scarengj^ :  Wateriug  and 
Maintenance.  —  Camber :  Gradient,  Noiaelessness.  Hygienic  Advantagee.  —  Rolling.  —  Traetire 
Effort.— Statistics.— Tar  Spraying  on  Ordlnsry  Maoulam  Surfaces.— AprBXDicxs.—Iaoxx. 

**  The  book  i»  In  every  respect  up-to-date  and  very  sumstlve.  It  la  written  by  on 
who  has  had  unique  opportunities  for  studying  the  subject,  who  has  made  himself 
master  of  all  its  details,  and  who  is  not  afraid  to  express  his  opinions  thereon.  It  is, 
therefore,  practical  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term."— County  and  Mumeipal  Record, 


Jn  Demy  Svo.     Handsome  Cloth.     With  Many  Tables.    6s,  net. 
THE    THSORY    AND    PRAGTIGE    OF 

EHAHELLIHG  ON  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

By     JULES     GRUNWALD, 

Technical  Chemist  and  Works*  Manager. 
C0NTXNT8.— Introduction.— The  Raw  Materials.— The  Mixing.  Dissolving,  and  Appli- 
<:ation  of  Enamel.— Heating  and  Pickling  Goods  in  the  Rough.— Correct  laying  On.— 
Baking  Enamelled  Ware.— Decoration  of  Enamelled  Objects.— Photo-Ceramics  in  their 
Application  to  Enamels.- General  and  Statistical  Chapter.— The  History  of  Enamels 
and  their  Uses.— I HDBX. 

In  Large  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.    With  Plates  and  Illustrations,    7s.  6d.  net. 

THE   MANUFACTURE  OF  INK. 

Handbook  of  tfis  Production  and  Properties  of  Printing,  Writing,  and  Copying  Inks. 
By  C.  A-  MITCHELL,  B.A.,  F.LC,  F.C.S.,  &  T.  C.  HEPWORTH. 

'•Thoroughly  well  arranged    .    .    .   and  of  a  genuinely  practical  order." — British  Printer. 
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In  Lftrge  8yo.     Handsome  Cloth.    Profiisely  Illostrated.    908.  net. 
A   TREATISE    ON 

COLOUR    MANUFACTURE. 

A  Guide  to  the  PFepapatlon,  Examination,  and  Applleatlon  of  all  the 
Piirment  Colours  In  Practical  Use. 

Br  GEORGE  ZERR  and  Da.  R.  RCBENCAMP. 

AUTH0RI8KD  BNOLISR  TRAKSLATION  BT  DB.  C.  MAYER,  OF  BUBODOHF. 

'*Thia  comprehensive  guide    .    .    .    UBefol  and  interesting."— Oi2  and  Cofowr  rr«<f«r 
Jcwmal. 


In  Medium  8vo.      Handsome  Cloth.      Price  lOs.  6d.  net. 

TESTS  FOR  GOAL-TAR  COLOURS  IN  ANILINE  LARES. 

By    GEORGE    ZERR. 

TBANSLATED  BT  DB.  C.  MAVBB  OF  BUBODOEF. 

Abstract  of  Cohtkkts.— Introductory.— Eeactlons  of  Aniline  Lakes.— Classiflcfttion. 
of  the  Coal-Tar  Colour  Lakes  according  to  Solubility.— Index. 


Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     With  Illustrations.     12s.  6d. 

PAINTERS'  COLOURS,  OILS,  AND  YARNISHES: 

A    PRAOTICAIs    BILAJnJAI.. 

By  GEORGE   H.   HURST,  F.C.S. 

General  Contents.— Introductory— The  Composition,  Manufactukb, 
Assay,  and  Analysis  of  Pigments.  White,  Red.  Yellow  and  Orange,  Green^ 
Blue,  Brown,  and  Black— Lakes — Colour  and  Paint  Machinery— Paint  Vehides 
(Oils.  Turpentine,  &c.,  &c.>— Driers— Varnishes. 

"  A  THOROUGHLY  niACTiCAL  book.  .  .  .  Samtactorily  treats  of  the  tnsnu/acture  of- 
oils,  colours,  and  pigments."— CAMmro/  Tradt^  journal. 


In  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     With  Illustrations.     5s. 

THE  PAINTER'S  LABORATORY  GUIDE. 

A  Student's  Handbook  of  Paints,  Colours,  and  Varnishes. 

By  GEORGE   H.   HURST,  F.C.S. 

"This  excellent  handbook,    .    .     .    the  model  of  what  a  handbook  should  be." — OiUy 
Colours^  and  DrysaUeriet, 

Third  Edition,  Reviaed.    In  Crown  8vo.  extra.  With  Numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  Plates  (some  in  Colours),  including  Original  Designs.    128.  6d. 

Painting  and  Decorating: 

A   Complete  Practical  Manual  for  House 
Painters  and  Decorators, 

By    WALTER    JOHN    PEARCE, 

LBOTCKKB  AT  THK  MAMCRBSTBX  TBOHNIOAL  BOBOOL  FOR  ROUBK-PAniTOrO  AHO  DSOORATIIIO. 
'•A  thoroughly  useful   book     .      .      .      GOOD,  SOUND,   PRAOTIOAL  INTOR 

MATION  in  a  clear  and  ooncisk  roRM."— P/uiyi^er  and  Decorator. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND, 
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VHBMISTItr  AND  TECHNOLOGY.  65 

Third  Edition.    In  Large  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.    With  4  Plates 
and  Several  Illustrations.      16s.  net. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  INDIA  RUBBER. 

TPOAtlse  on  the  Nature  of  India  Rubber,  its  Chemloal  and  Phy steal  Examina- 
tion, and  the  Detepminatlon  and  Valuation  of  India  Rubber  Substitutes. 

Including  the  Outlines  of  a  Theory  on  Vuicaniaation, 
By  carl  otto   WEBER,   Ph.D. 

"  Replete  with  scientific  and  also  with  technical  interest.    .    .   .   The  section  on  physical 
properties  is  a  complete  r^tuftU  of  every  thing  known  on  the  sxxhytcU^—India-ruhberJaurtuU, 


In  Handsome  Cloth.     Fully  lUostrated.     los.  6d.  net. 
THE    MANUFACTURE    OF    RUBBER    GOODS. 

By  ADOLF  HEIL  and  Dr.  W.  ESCH. 

Translated  by  EDWARD  W.  LEWIS,  A.C.G.I.,  F.C.S., 

Chemist  to  Messrs.  J.  G.  Ingram  &  Son,  London. 

Gbnbkal   Cont«nts. — Raw  Material   and   its   Preparation.— Vulcanisation.— Rubber 
Mixings. — Manufacture  of  Soft  Rubber  Goods. — Maniuacture  of  Hard  Rubber  Goods. 
—Regeneration  of  Waste  Rubber.— Specific  Gravity  of  Rubber  Goods.— Index. 
"Can  1)6  recommended  as  a  very  practical  and  useful  work."— A'oture. 


In  Large  Crown  8vo.     Fully  Illustrated.    5s.  net. 

AND  THEIR   AT.T.TF.D  PRODUOTS, 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  the  Manufacturer,  Agricuituriat,  and  Studwt  of  Ttohnology. 

By    THOMAS    LAMBERT, 

Analytical  and  Technical  Chemist. 

CoNTBNTS.— Historical. — Olub. — Gblatinb. — Sixe  and  Isingkss.— Treatment  of  Efflu- 
ents produced  in  Glue  and  Gelatine  Making.— Liquid  and  other  Glues,  Cements,  &c— Uses 
of  Glue  and  Gelatine.— Residual  Products^- Analysis  of  Raw  and  Finished  Products.— 
Appbmdix.— Index. 

"A  sufficient  account  of  modem  methods  of  working,  chiefly  from  a  practical  standpoint. 
A  book    .     .    .    ofreal  value."- Ci4^MMM/AVzM. 


In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     Fully  Illustrated.     15s.  net 

A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Anatyele  of  Matertale  and  Finiehed  Product: 

Bt  S.  R.  TROTMAN,  M.A.,  F.I.C, 

Public  Analyst  for  the  City  of  Nottingham,  Member  of  the  International  Association 

of  Leather  Trades'  Chemists. 

Synopsis  op  Contbnts.— Standard  Solutions.— Acids,  Alkalies,  &c— Water.— Depilation 

and  Deliming.— Fleshings,  &c.— Glue.— Spent  Liquors.— Mineral  and  VegeUble  Tanning 

Agents.— OiU.— Soaps.— Vami$hes,—Skin.— Leather.  —  Dyestuffs.— Degreasing  Agents. — 

Effluents.— Glossaky.— Index. 

*'  Mr.  Trotman  has  admirably  succeeded  in  his  aim.    .    .    .    Practically  every  section  ol 
the  leather  trade  chemistry  is  gone  mio."— Leather  Traded  Rtvitw. 


In  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  COLLOIDS. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  VICTOR  POSCHL 
By  Dr.  H.  H.  HODGSON. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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VHCK     VKXVXr^K     hvdusvjeixks. 

SiooiTD  Edition,  Thanmghly  Bevised  TkraughotU.    In  Two  Largt 
Folmwtes.    Hctndiome  Clotk,     4ff«. 

A    MANUAL   OF    DYEING: 

fm  WE  use  OF  practical  dyers,  manufacturers,  studehtb, 

AMD  AU  INTERESTED  IN  THE  ART  OF  DYEIMQ.  ' 
8.  KNBCHT,  PhJ)^  F.LC,     ^  CHR.  RAWSON,  FXa.  F.CXS^ 

«M  IWtelnl  likMl.  MaMkMlmBdttor  W  •«Tk«        of  th>  Twtokal  OoIIim.  Bii^luit  :  M^lwr 
l«Hwd«(lhotoilBly«fDy«aMdOBlo«rMi;''  O^mifloUfcoliitBlyofDy—MaOiiuiuliliq 

And  RICHARD  LOEWBNTHAU  PluD. 

QxNKEAL  CoNTBHTS.— Chemical  Teohnologv  of  the  Textile  Fikbrio»— 
Waler— Wadiing  and  BleMhing  — Aoida,  iUkAliee,  MonUnte— Natural 
Colouring  Matten-^Artififlial  Oi^anio  CoUmring  Matten— Mineral  Colooxa 
— ICaohinery  need  in  Dyeins — Tlnotorial  Propertiee  of  Colouring  Matteci 
Analyiii  and  Valuation  of  fiUteriali  need  in  Dyeing,  Ac,  Ac 

**  This  MthortlattTa  and  ezluutttlT»  work   .   .   .   th*  moot  oomflbtb  we  hA^  yel  Me^ 
«■  the  MbfMt''— fkrlO*  Mmmfactmrtr. 


In  Large  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.     Pp.  i-xv  +  4OS.     16s,  nd. 

THE    SYNTHETIC    DYESTUFFS, 

AND    • 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  PRODUCTS  FROM  WHICH  THEY  ARE  DERIVED. 

•Bt  JOHN  CANNELL  CAIN,  D.Sc.  (Makchester  and  Tt^BiNOBN), 

Tedinical  Chemist, 

And  JOCELYN  FIELD  THORPE,  Ph.D.  (Hmdklbkro),  F.R.S., 

Lecturer  on  Cotoaring  M«Uen  In  the  Victoria  UniTeraity  of  Mancheeter. 

Part  L  TheoretieaL    Part  n.  PraeUeal.    Part  in.  AnalyUeal. 

**  We  haTe  no  hesitation  in  deecribing  this  treatise  as  one  of  the  most  ralnable  booka 

that  has  appeared.    .    .    .    Will  gire  an  impetos  to  the  study  of  Organic  Chemistry 

geDeraIl7.''--CA«mioa/  Trad€  Journal. 


Oompanum  Volume  to  Kneeht  ds  Rawon'e  *'  Dyeing,  **    In  Large  8vo. 

ffandmfme  Cloth^  Library  Style.    16s.  net. 

A  DIOnONABY  OF 

DTES,   MORDANTS,  &  OTHER  COMPOUNDS 

USED  IN  DYEING  AND  CAUCO  PRINTING. 

WItk  Formnimf  ProperdsSf  and  Appltoations  of  ths  vartotts  substaiwss  dsserttsd 

and  eondss  dirsettons  for  thoir  Commorefal  Valuation, 

and  for  tks  Detsetion  of  Aduttorants. 

By  CHRISTOPHER  RAWSON,  F.I.O.,  F.C.S., 

CoBSOitlnff  Obemist  to  the  Behsr  Indigo  Plsntera*  Assodstlon  :  Oo-Anthor  of  **  A  Xaanal 

of  Djelof  :** 

WALTER  M.  GARDNER,  F.C.S., 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Obemiatry  and  Djelng,  Bradford  Municipal  Taehnical  Oollece : 
Sditor  of  the  **  Jooni.  See.  Dyen  end  Coloorlsts : " 

And  W.  p.  LAYOOOK,  Ph.D.,  F.O.S., 

Analytical  and  OonsoIUnff  Obemist. 
"Tom  to  the  book  as  one  may  on  anysabjeot,  or  any  snbstanoe  in  oonneotion  with  thr 
trade,  and  a  referenoe  is  sore  to  be  found.    The  authors  have  apparently  left  nothing  oaf 
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In  Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     With  NumeroaB  Illustrationg.    60.  net. 

THE   COTTON    WEAVERS'   HANDBOOK. 

A  Practieat  Quidt  to  tfi*  Oomtntetion  and  Oosting  of  Ootton  FabHea, 
with  8tudlo$  in  Doiign. 

By    henry    B.    HEYLIN, 

Of  the  Royal  Technical  Institute,  Salford. 

CoxTBHTs—WeaTlng.— Designing.— Weayes.— The  Power  Loom  and  ita  Aoceaaoriea.— 
^nalyaing  or  Disteotion  of  the  uloth.— Olotta  Qnotlng  or  Coetiag.~I>iTlBion  of  the  Cotton 
InduHtry  in  England.— Yams  for  Mannfactnring  Pnrpoees.— The  Selection  of  ^  arp  Yama 
and  Yarn  Teating.— Bead  and  Reald  Counting  and  Oakmlationa.— Important  Labour 
Unite  In  a  WeaTing  MilL— Mlaoeliany.-IllxiBtrations  of  Machinery.— Bzamlnation  Qnea- 
tiona.— Ihdkx. 

'*Mr.  Heylin's  text-book  ii  a  very  reliable  one.  It  la  diffloolt  to  mark  ont  any  special 
polnta  among  so  mnoh  excellent  mMtter/'— Dyer  and  Calico  Printer, 


Large  8vo.    Profusely  Illustrated  with  Plates  and  Figures  in  the  Text 

16s.  net. 

THE   SPINNING  AND  TWISTING  OF  LONG 
VEGETABLE  FIBRES 

(FLAX*    HEMP,    JUTE,    TOW«    &    RAMIE). 

A  Praettoal  Manual  of  tk$  moat  Modorn  Methods  aa  applied  to  the  Hackling,  Carding 
Preparing,  Spinning,  and  Twiating  of  the  Long  Vegetable  FIbrea  of  Commeree. 

Bt  HERBERT  R.  CARTER,  Belfast  aod  Lille. 

OsauiAL  COHTIMTS.— Long  Vegetable  Fibres  of  Commerce.~ElBe  and  Growth  of 
the  Spinning  Indostry.— Baw  Fibre  Markets.— Purchasing  Baw  Material.— Storlne  and 
Preliminary  Operations.— Hackling.— Sorting.— Preparing.— Tow  Carding  and  Mixing.— 
Tow  Combing.— Oill  Spinning.— The  Roving  Frame.— Dry  and  Demi-sec  Spinning.— wet 
Spinning.— Spinning  Waste.— Yam  Reeling.— Manufacture  of  Threads.  Twinee.  and 
Cords.— Rope  Making.- The  Mechanical  Department.— Modem  Mill  Coustraction.- 
Steam  and  Water  Power.— Power  Transmission. 

"  Meets  the  requirements  of  the  Mill  Manager  or  AdTanoed  Student  in  a  manner 
perhaps  more  than  satisfactory.  .  .  .  We  must  highly  commend  the  work  as  repre- 
senting up-to-date  practice."- iTatvre. 

In  Large  Svo,  ffandaome  Cfloth,  with  Numeroua  IllnairaiioM,      9a,  net 

TEXTILE  FIBRES  OF  COMMERCE. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF 

The  Occurrenee.  Distpibution,  Prepapatlon,  and  Industrial  Uses  of  the 
Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Minepal  Produets  used  in  Spinning  and  Weaving. 

By    WILLIAM    I.    H ANNAN, 

Leotnrer  on  Botany  at  the  Asbton  Mnnioipal  Teohnioal  School,  Lecturer  on  CoUou 
Spinning  at  the  Ghorley  Science  and  Art  School.  Ac 
**  UsKTUL  ImroKMATiON.  .   .   .    Admirablv  iLLUSTRATioira   .   .   .'*—7€Stif€lUcord«r. 


In  Large  Svo,  with  Illustrations  and  Printed  Patterns.     Price  aifc 

rrsxmiLiE:    PRiNrriNO: 

A  PBACTIOAIi  MANUAIi. 

Inolnding  the  Processes  Used  in  the  Printing  ot 

OOTTON,   WOOLLEN,    SILK,   and   HA  Tig- 

SILK  FABEICS. 

By  C.  p.  SEYMOUR  ROTHWELL,  F.C.S., 

Mem.  Boc  of  Ghmn.  Ind. ;  laU  Lecturer  at  the  Munie.  Tech.  SehooL  Maneheiier, 
•^  Bt  vab  ths  bmt  and  xoer  PSAonoAL  book  on  tbxtilb  pBurrmo  which  has  yet  been 
hronf ht  ont,  and  will  long  remain  the  standard  work  on  the  snbiect**— 7Vjrltl«  Mereurf, 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAlia 
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In  Medium  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     With  about  750  Pages. 

The  PRINCIPLES  &  PRACTICE  of  TEXTILE  PRINTING 

By  E.  KNEOHT,  Ph.D.,  and  J.  B.  FOTHERGILL. 

Contents.— Introductioii.—vMethods  of  Priutiog.— Preparation  of  Cloih  for  Printing.— 
Preparation  of  Printing  Colours.— Treatment  of  Ooods  after  Printing.— Stordanta.— 


Styles  of  Printing :  (a)  Direct ;  (h)  Dyed ;  (c)  Insoluble  Azo-Colour ;  (d)  Discharge ; 
<e)  fiesist  or  Beserve ;  (/)  Raised ;  (a)  Printing  of  Linings ;  (A)  Metal  Printing ;  (QCrepon 
or  *'Crinip."-Finishingof  Printed  Caliooea— Wool  and  HaU  Wool  Printing. -Silk  and 
Half  Silk  Printing.— Index. 


In  Medium  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.    Fully  Illustrated. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BLEACHING  AND  FINISHING 

Br  S.  R.  TROTMAN,  M.A.,  F.LC,  A^^)  E.  L.  THORP.  M.LMech.E. 

Contents.— Structure  of  Cotton  Fibre.— Constituents  olCotton  Fibre.— Cotton  Testing. 
—Carbohydrates.— Water.— Bacteria  in  Bleaching.— Cotton  Piece  Goods.— Steeping.— 
Transmission  of  Cloth.— Alkali  BoiHng.— Soap.— Soap  MaUug.— Oraanic  SolTcnts.— 
Keirs.— Washing  Machines.- Bleaching  and  Bleaching  Powder.— Bleai&ng  and  Souring 
Apparatus.— Sodium  Hypochlorite  and  Electrolytic  Bleaching  Solutions.— Other  Bleach- 
ing Agents.— Souring  Acids  and  Souring  Apparatus.— Processes.— Coloured  Gooda— 
Stains  and  Discolouratlons.— Finishing  and  Materials  Used.— Mangling,  Drying,  and 
^Conditioning. —Stiffening  and  Mangles.— Auxiliary  Machhies  and  Processes.— Stenters.— 
Beetling. — Calendering.— Finishing  Processes. —Index. 


Largo  8to.    Handaomo  Cloth.    12b.  6d. 

BLEACHING  &  CALICO-PRINTING. 

A  Short  Manual  for  Students  and  Practical  Men. 
By    GEORGE    DUERR. 

Director  of  the  Bleaching,  Dyelnff,  and  Printing  Department  at  the  Aocrinston  and  Baenp 
Technical  Schools :  Ohemlat  and  Colouriat  at  the  IrweU  Print  works. 

Assisted  bt  WILLIAM   TURNBULL 

(of  TombaU  *  Stockdale,  Umlted). 

With  niiiBtratioiis  and  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Dyed  and  Printed  Pattema 

designed  specially  to  show  various  Stages  of  the  Prooeaaes  described. 

**]fr.  Dnsma's  woax  wtll  be  found  most  ussful.    .   .    .   The  InfonnaUon  gjLrm  1*  of  ossat 
^ALVM.    i    .    .    The  Recipe*  are  TBoaouoHiT  paACTiOAL.'*—T«««(«  irai*i(/tes«r«r. 


Sboond  Edition.    New  Appendix.    Cloth.    7ft  Illastrations.    5s.  net. 

DYEING    AND   CLEANING. 

By    frank    J.    FARRELL,    M.Sc,    &c 

Genbral  Contents.— Technology  of  the  Textile  Fibres.  —  Dry 
Cleaning.  —  Wet  Cleaning.  —  Dyeing. — Dry  Dyeing.  —  Special  Methods, 
Cleaning  and  Dyeing  Skin  Rugs,  Feathers,  and  Hats.— Finishing. — 
Appendiobs.  — Index. 

"  Timely  and  valuable   .    .    .    well  got  up  in  every  way."— 2>j/«r  aiid  Calico  Printer, 

LONDON:  CHARLES  6RIFFIN  i  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 
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INTRODUCTORY    WORKS. 


Third  Edition,  Revised,  Enlai^ed,  and  Re-issued.    Price  6s.  net. 
A  SHORT  MANUAL   OF 

INORGANIC    CHEMISTRY. 

By   a.   DUPRE,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S., 
And    WILSON    HAKE,  Ph.D.,  F.I.O.,  F.C.S., 

Of  the  Westminster  Hospital  Mediotl  School 

"  Av  mxAUwiM  or  thb  advamtagbs  of  trs  Systbmatic  Tmbatmbut  of  a  Sde&ce 
avtar  the  firacmentarf  style  so  generally  foUownd.  Bv  a  long  way  the  bbst  of  the  small 
^m^^^^tm  lor  Stndents."— ^«a/|p«<. 


In  Handsome  Cloth.    With  nearly  50  Illustrations.    38.  6d.  nee. 

THE    ELEMENTS   OF   CHEMICAL   EHGIHEERING. 

By  J.  GROSSMANN,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C. 

WITH  ▲  PREVAOB  BT 

Sib  WILLIAM   RAMSAY,   K.C.B.,   F.R.S. 

CONTBMTS.— The  fieaker  and  its  Technical  Equivalents.— Distilling  Flasks,  Liebig's 
Condensers. — Fractionating  Tubes  and  their  Technical  Equivalents.— The  Air-Bath  and 
its  Technical  Equivalents.— The  Blowpipe  and  Crucible  and  their  Technical  Equivalents. 
—The  Steam  Boiler  and  other  Sources  of  Power.— General  Kemarks  on  the  Application 
of  Heat  In  Chemical  Engineering.— The  Funnel  and  its  Technical  Equivalents.— The 
Mortar  and  its  Technical  Equivalents.— Measuring  Instruments  and  their  Technical 
Bqalralente. — Materials  Used  in  Chemical  Engineering  and  their  Mode  of  Application.— 
Technical  Research  and  the  Designing  of  Plant.— Conclusion.— Chemicals  and  Materials. 
— IRDXX. 

**  Excellent.  .  .  .  Bveij  student  of  chemistry  attending  a  technical  course  should 
obtain  a  copy.  '^Chemical  News, 


LABORATORY  HANDBOOKS  BY  A.  HUMBOLDT   SEXTON, 

Profeaeor  of  Metallurgy  in  the  Glasgow  and  West  or  Sootlaad  Teohnieal  OoUege. 


OUTLINES    OF    QUANTITATIVE    ANALYSIS. 

FOR  THB  USB  OF  STUDBNTS, 

With  niostrations.     FirrH  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  8s. 

**  A  ooMTAor  LABOBATOBT  ouiDB  for  befpunsTB  was  wanted,  and  ths  want  has 
been  wklx.  suppubo.    ...    A  good  and  nsefiil  book.** — Lancet, 


OUTLINES  OF  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

FOR  THB  USB  OF  STUDBNTS. 
With  TUnainatinnA.     VntiTtTW  RnfTiow.  ReviAAd.     Hmwii  Rvo.  Hloth.  Sa.  IM. 
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Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Large  Crown  8vo,  with  numenMU 
IllustratioDs.    3s.  6d. 

THE   FLOWERING   PLANT, 

WITH  A  SUPPLEMENTARY  CHAPTER  ON  FERNS  AND  MOSSES, 
Am   niostrating   the    First   Frinoiples    of   Botany. 

By  J.  R.  AINSWORTH  DAVIS,  M.A.,  F.Z.S., 

ty  College*  Aberyatwyth 
Jnivemty  of  Aberdeen. 


ProC  of  BiolocT.  Unhrersity  College.  Aberyatwyth :  Kxaauner  in  Zootogy, 


**  It  would  be  hwnd  to  find  a  Text-book  which  would  better  guide  the  student  to  annocorair 
knowledge  of  modern  diacoireriet  in  Botany.  .  .  .  The  scimNTiPic  accwacv  of  itHiiawl. 
and  the  cooom  exposition  of  nasr  nuNciPLas  make  it  valuable  for  educational  purpoees.  b 
die  diapCer  on  die  Physiology  of  Flowers,  an  mdtmirmhit  rimmU^Aanm  from  Darwin,  Henaann 
ICttller,  Kemer,  and  Lubbooc,  of  what  is  known  of  the  Fertilisation  of  Flowers,  is  given.*- 


POPULAR  WORKS  ON  BOTANY  BY  MRS.  HUGHES-OIBB, 
WlthlUiMtoattoBa.   Ohnmlm.   Ototh.   fe.M 

HOW  PLANTS  LIVE  AND  WORK: 

A  Simple  Intpoduetion  to  Real  Life  In  tbe  Plant-world,  Baaed  on  Leeaootr 
originally  given  to  Country  Children. 

Bt    ELEANOR    HU6HES-6IBB. 

V  The  attenUon  of  all  interested  In  the  Bdentlfle  Tralnint  of  the  Toong  Is  reoueated  to  thl» 
DBUOBTrvLLT  riMB  and  OBAEMtvo  UTTLB  BOOK.  It  ooffht  to  be  In  the  hands  of  erery  Mother 
and  Teaeher  throofhont  the  land. 

**  The  child's  attentloa  Is  flrst  seonrad.  and  then.  In  langaage  Biimi,  tbt  80iBrano4£(.T 
400UaATB.the  flrst  lessons  In  plant-life  are  set  before  it."— ^atimU  Seimu. 

'*  In  every  way  well  caleoiated  to  make  the  stady  of  Botany  AmiotiTl  to  the  yoang."— 


With   Illuntrationn.     Crown  8vo.     Gilt    Sn.  Od. 

THE    MAKING    OF    A    DAISY; 
** WHEAT    OUT    OF    LILIES;" 

And  othei*  Studies  from  the  Plant  World. 

A  Popular  Mroduotion  to  Botany. 
By    ELEANOR    HUGHES-GIB  B. 

Author  or  How  PlanU  LUte  and  Work. 

**  A  BBIOHT  little  introduction  to  the  study  of  Flowers."— >/d«ma<  of  botany. 
**  The  book  will  afford  real  assistance  to  those  who  oan  derlre  oleaanre  from  the  atady  of 
NetoTB  in  the  open.    .    .    .    The  literary  etyle  is  oommtn  :ao.e  '^KntntUigt. 

UWDm:  CHARLES  eRIFFIN  ft  CO.,  UMirEQ.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 
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GRIFFIN'S  ''OP EN' AIR**  SERIES.  li 

**  Bofi  OOULD  VOV  HATB  ▲  MOU  kXLJJUMQ  mmXKDVQtVm  tO  >OlMiUlle  pOTtllito 

than  theM  dutfmtos-lookliif  Tohimflk."— Letter  to  the  PobliilMfi  from  tht  Hoad* 
■■Iter  of  ooe  of  our  gnat  Pabllo  Soboola. 

Sbookd  Edition,  Revised.    Handsome  Cloth.    80.  net. 

OPEll-AIH  STUDIES  IH  BOTAjlY: 

SKETCHES    OF    BRITISH    WILD    FLOWERS 

IH  THEIR  HOMES. 

By  R  LLOYD  PRAEGER,  B.A.,  li.IU.A. 

niiutrated  by  Drawings  fi*om  Nature  by  S.  Rosamond  Praeger. 
and  Photographs  by  R.  Weleh. 

Qbnxbal  Contbnts. — A  Daisy-Starred  Pasture^Under  the  Hawthorne 
— By  the  Kiyer— Along  the  Shingle— A  Fragrant  Hedgerow— A  Connemara 
BoK — ^Where  the  Samphire  nrows — A  Flowery  Meadow — Among  the  Com 
(a  Stndy  in  Weeds)— In  the  Home  of  the  Alpines— A  City  Rubbbh-Heap— 
GUossary. 

"A  vanH  AHD  smcuLATDie  book  .  .  .  iboiild  takt  a hlgb  plaoa  .  .  .  Iha 
niattratloiis  are  drawn  with  mooh  ■km."— 7k#  Timn. 

"BBAUnfULLT  ILLUSIEAnD.  .  .  .  Ona  Of  the  MOST  AOOUEATI  aa  well  aa 
nziBBSIIiia  book!  of  the  kind  we  ba^e  leen."— ^tAMMVum. 

"Bedolent  with  the  loent  of  woodland  and  meadow."— 7k#  SUmdmrd. 


With  12  Full-Page  lllu»tmtlon9  from  Photograph:    Cloth. 
Second  Edition,  Revised.     8b.  6d. 

OPEH-AIH  STUDIES  Ijl  GEOItOGY: 

An  Introduetion  to  Oeology  Out-of-doors. 
Bt    GRBNVILLB   a.  J.   COLB,  P.G.S.,  M.R.I.A., 

Profeaaor  of  Geology  In  the  Boyal  College  of  Sdenoe  for  Ireland, 
and  Examiner  in  the  UnlTersity  of  London. 

QmxMBAL  C0MTKNT8.— The  Materials  of  the  Earth— A  Mountain  Hollow 
—Down  the  Valley— Alcmff  the  Shore— Across  the  Plains — Dead  Volcanoes 
—A  Granhe  Highland— The  Annals  of  the  Earth— The  Surrey  Hills— The 
Folds  of  the  Mountains. 

**The  VAaoniAnMO  *OpB«-Aia  Mrunnu'  of  Paor.  Oolb  give  the  rabjeel  a  OLew  ov 
avmATiov    .    .    .    oannot  faU  to  aroaie  keen  Intereet  In  geology."— OMto^tes/  Mmgmtku. 

**  A  oBABimra  book,  beantifnlly  llliutrated."  -^MMawm. 


Beautifully  Illustrated.     With  a  Frontiepieoe  in  Colours,  and  Numerous 
Specially  Drawn  Plates  by  Charles  Whymper.    7s.  6d. 

OPEH-AIK  STUDIES  I]l  BIKD-LIFE: 

SKETCHES  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS  IN  THEIR  HAUNTS. 

Bt    CHARLES    DIXON. 
The  Spacious  Air.— The  Open  Fields  and  Downs.— In  the  Hedgerows.— On 
Open  Heath  and  Moor.— Chi  the  Mountains.- Amongst  the  Evergreens.— 
Oopse  and  Woodland.— By  Stream  and  PooL— The  Sandy  Wastes  and  Mud- 
flats.—Sea-laved  Rooks.— Birds  of  the  Cities.- Index. 
*' Enriched  with  excellent  illtistrations.     A  welcome  addition  to  all  Ubraries.**— IfVft- 

lONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A  CO.,  LUtlTEO-  EXETER  STREET.  STRANG 
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^2  OHARLES  QRIFFUH  4k  00.'8  PUBLIOA  TJONS. 

AM  ELEflEHTART  TEXT -BOOK  OF  PflTSIGS. 

By  R.  WALLACE  STEWART,  D.Sa  (Lokd.) 

in  Pour  Volumes,     Crown  8uo.     Cloth,     Each  Fully  Illustrated, 
Sold  Separately, 


Vol.  I.     Uniform  with  Vola.  IL  tx)  IV.  and  Fully  Illustrated. 

GSNSRiLILi    PHYSICS. 

Now  nc  THE  Press.     Will  be  ready  very  shortly. 


Vol.  IL     Just  Pcblished.     Profusely  Illuttrated.     2s.  6d.  net 

SOUND. 

CJoNTENTS. — Simple  Harmonic  Vibration. — Production  of  Sound.— 
Waye  Motion. — Propagation  of  Sound. — Cbaracteristics  of  Sound. — Re- 
flection and  Refoaotion  of  Sound. — Velocity  of  Sound  in  Air  and  Water. — 
Transverse  Vibration  of  Strings. — Longitudinal  Vibration  of  Rods  and 
Columns  of  Air.— Ikdkx. 

"  SlKmld  Mildly  the  much-felt  need  of  an  elementary  treatment  of  this  subject  .    . 
disUncUy  good."— ^a<iar». 

Vol.  in.    Just  Published.     With  142  Illustrations.    3s.  6d.  net 

U  I  O  H  T. 

CoNTEVTS.  —  Introductory.  —  Rectilinear  Propagation  of  Licht  — 
Photometry.  —  Reflection  at  Plane  Surfaces.  —  Keflection  at  Spherical 
Sur^MDes.— Refraction.— Refracticm  through  Lenses. — Dispersion. — Index. 

*•  This  elementary  treatise  resembles  Part  IL  (Sottnd)  In  its  attractiTeneas  ...  the 
treatment  is  good  .  .  .  excellent  diagrams  .  .  .  very  clear.**— ^Jbtim.  of  InBt,  ^ 
Teamen  in  Tecknieal  Institutes. 


Vol.  rv.    JrsT  Published.    With  84  Illustrations.    3s.  6d.  net 

H  e:  JL  rr. 

Contents.  —  Introductory. — Thermometry.  —  Ebmansion  of  Solids — 
Elxpansion  of  Liquids. — Expansion  of  Gases. — Calorimetry. — Specific 
Heat. — Liquefaction  and  Solidification. — Vaporisation  and  Condensation. 
—Conduction  of  Heat. — Convection. — Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat — 
Radiation.  —Index. 

In  Large  8va     With  Bibliography,  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and 
Seven  Plates.     12s.  6d. 

THE   MEAN   DENSITY  OF  THE   EARTH. 

An  Essay  to  wkich  the  Adams  Prize  was  Adjudged  In  1893  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 

By  J.  H.  POYNTING,  Sc.D..  F.R.S. 

*' Cannot  faU  to  be  of  great  and  general  interest"— il(A«>umiiii. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  ft  CO..  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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TEXTBOOK  OF  PHYSICS.  73 

In  Five  Volumes.    Large  Svo.     Sold  Separately. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSICS. 

By    J.    H.    POYNTINa,    Sc.D.,    F.B.S., 

Profeasor  of  Physics,  BirmiD|^iAm  University, 

And    Sir    J.    J.    THOMSON,    ICA.,    FJt.S., 

Professor  of  Bxperimental  Physics  in  the  University  of  Csmhridge. 


Iktroduotoby  Volume.    Futh  Edition,  Revised.    Fully  Dlnstrated. 

108.  6d. 

PROPERTIES    OP    mrJLT^a^ER. 

OoimvTS.  —  Grsvltstion.  —  The  AooelerstioD  of  Qrsvity.  ~  Ktsstici^.—  Stresses  and 
Btrmlns.— TorsiOD.— Bendinc  of  Bods.^8pir»l  Springs.— Collision.' Oompressibllity  of 
Liquids.— Pressures  and  volnmes  of  Oases. ^Thermal  Effects  Aooom|Mnyinf  Strain.— 
Oanillarlty.— Sartace  Tension.— Laplace's  Theory  of  Capillarity.— Uiffnsion  of  Liquids — 
Diftnsioa  of  Gase«.~yisoosity  of  Liquids.— Ikdsz. 

**  We  regard  this  book  ss  qnita  indisDensabls  not  merely  to  teachers  bnt  to  phjsiciits  of  every 
grade  above  the  lowest.'*—  univtnUy  Corrupondnu. 


VoLUMB  II.    Fifth  Edition.    Fully  Blustrated.    Price  8e.  6d. 

SOUND. 

CovTBjraa.— The  Nature  of  Sound  aud  its  chief  CharaoteriBtios.~The  Velocity  of  Sound 
In  Air  and  other  Media.— Refleoi ion  and  Bjfraction  of  Sound.- Frequency  and  Pitch  of 
Motss.— Besonanoe  and  Forced  Oscillations.— Analysis  of  Vibrations.— The  Transverse 
VlhrationB  of  Stretched  Strings  or  Wires— Pipes  and  other  Air  Cavittes.— Bods.— Platee. 
—Membranes.— Vlhrations  maintahied  by  Heat—Sensitive  Flames  and  Jets.— Musical 
Band.— The  Superposition  of  Wavee.— Iitdkx. 

**  Thswork  .  .  .  maybe  recommended  to  anyone  desirous  of  posseestng  sn  nasv 
Dfufo-nATB  Stavdakd  Tsbatisb  on  Aoonsttce.*'— /.^isrolira 


Volume  III.     Third  Edition,  Revised.     Fully  Illustrated.     Price  16e. 

COHTMNTS.  —  Temperature.  —  Expansion  of  Solids.  —  Liquids. — Oases. — Circulation 
and  Convection.— Quantity  of  Heat ;  Specific  Heat.— Conductivity.— Forms  of  Energy ; 
Conservation;  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat.— The  Kinetic  Theory  —Change  of  State; 
Liquid,  Vapour.— Critical  Points.  — Solids  and  Liquids.— Atmospheric  Conditions.— 

Smnl^Hrm  TliA/«rv  nf   'RTfthn.nirAa — RflHiat.inn   unH   TAi*iTM»r*t.nBMk TK«itnrw1vn arnica  
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0HARLK8  QRIFFIN  dt  OO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


In  Crown  8vo.      With  Diagrams.      Cloth. 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 

THE  THEORY  OF  STATISTICS. 

By  G.   UDNY  yule, 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Statbtical  Society  of  London,  <fcc. 

CoNTBHTS.— Introduction.  Part  I.— The  Theory  of  AttFibutes.~ICotatioQ  and 
Terminology.— Consittence.—AMoclation.— Partial  Anociation.  —  Uanifold  Clauiflca- 
tlon.  Part  n.— The  Theory  of  Vartables.—Frequency  Diftribation.— Averagea.— 
Measures  of  Dispersion,  Ac— Correlation.— Do.,  Practical  Applications  and  Uetboda.— 
Miscellaneous  Ttieorems  Involving  the  use  of  the  Correlation  Coefficient. — Partial 
Correlation.  Part  III.— Theory  of  Sampling.— Simple  Sampling  of  Attributes.— 
Effects  of  Bemovlng  the  Limitations  of  Simple  Sampling.— The  Binomial  Distribution 
and  the  Normal  Carve.— Normal  Correlation.— The  Simpler  Cases  of  Sampling  for 
Variables.— Percentiles  and  Mean. 


Twenty-sixth  Annual  Issue.    Handsome  cloth,  Ts.  6d, 
(To  Subscribers,  6s.). 

THE     OFFICIAL     YEAR-BOOK 

or  THB 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  LEARNED  SOCIETIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND. 

OOMPILED  FROM  OmOIAL  B0UB0B8. 

OomprMng  {together  with  other  Official  Information)  LISTS  of  the 
PAPERS  read  during  the  Seeeion  190S-1909  before  all  the  LEADIMQ 
SOCIETIES  throughout  the  Kingdom  engaged  In  the  following  Depart- 
mente  of  Reeearoh : — 


f  1.  ScisDceOeDerallyi  i^.,  Sododea  occupy^ 
inc  thonselves  with  several  Biaachaa  of 
ScMoce.  or  with  Science  and  literatnre 
Jointly. 

I  s.  Mafhwnsrirs  and  Physics. 

I  §.  Chemistry  and  Photograplnr. 

f  «.  Geology,  Geography,  and  Mineralogy. 

f  f.  Biology,  including  Microscopy  and-  An- 
diropology. 


{z4.  MsDiaifs. 


I  6.  Koonomic  Sdeaoa  and  Statistics. 
I  y.  Mecfaaaical  Sdeaoe,  Kngiiifiiiiing, 

Architoctura 
I  t.  Naval  and  MilitanrScMnca. 
I  9.  Agriculture  and  Hotticoltnra. 
I  la  Law. 
I  XI.  Literature 
ftxt.  Psychology. 
13.  ArchsBology. 


•*  Fills  a  very  kkal  wast."— EniimefriHf. 

•*  Indispensablk  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  keep  himself  abreast  of  the  scienti6c 
work  of  the  day."—EdiMbur:fk  Medical  Journal, 

"It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  a  Handbook  of  this  subject  will  be  in  tima 
one  of  the  most  generally  useful  wcyjcs  for  the  Kbrary  or  the  desk-^—Tiii^  Tinui, 

Copies  of  the  First  Issue,  giving  an  Account  of  the  History, 
Organization,  and  Conditions  of  Membership  of  the  Tarioos 
Societies,  and  forming  the  groundwork  of  the  Series,  maj  still  be 
bad,  price  7/6.     Also  Copies  of  the  Issues  following. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  A  ca,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET.  STRANa 
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ELEMENTARY  ENGINEERING  WORKS. 


Second  Edition.    In  Crown  8vo.   Handsome  Cloth.   Illustrated.    5s.  net. 

MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING 

By    R.    S.    M'LAREN. 

Contents.— Materials.— Bolts  and  Nuts,  Stads,  Set  Screws.— BoUen.— Steam  Balsing 
Accessories.— Steam  Pipes  and  Valves.— The  Steam  Engine.— Power  Transmission.— Con- 
densing Plant.— The  Steam  Turbine.— Electricity.— Hydraulic  Machinery.— Oas  and  Oil 
Engines.— Strength  of  Beams,  and  Useful  Information.— index. 

**  The  best  of  its  kind  we  have  seen,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  apprentice."— 
Steamship.  

PROFESSOR  JAHIESON'S  INTRODUCTORY  MANUALS. 

Crown  8vo.     With  lUtutratums  aiid  Examination  Pcbpers. 
STEAM  AND  OTHER  HEAT  ENGINES  (Elementapy  Manual  of). 

For  First- Year  Students,  forming  an  Introduction  to  the  Author's  larger  Work. 
Twelfth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Ss.  6d. 
"Should  be  in  the  hands  of  evert  engineering  apprentice."— ProcttcoZ  Engineer, 

MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY  (Praetieal  Elementary  Manual 

of).    For  First- Year  Students.    With  Stud.  Inst.C.E.  and  B.  of  E.  Exam.  Questions. 
Eighth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    8s.  6d. 
•*  A  THOROUOHLT  TRUSTWORTHY  Text-book.    PRACTICAL  and  clear."— iVotttT*. 

APPUED  MECHANICS  (Elementary  Manual  of).    For  First- Year 

students.     With  B.  of  E.,  C.  and  O.,  and  Stud.  Inst.C.E.  Questions.     Ninth 
Edition,  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged.    Ss.  6d. 
"The  work  has  very  high  qualities,  which  may  be  condensed  into  the  one  word 
*  CLEAR.' "— Science  and  Art. 


TEXT-BOOK  OF  ENGINEERING  DRAWING  AND  DESIGN.     By 

Sidney  H.  Wells,  Wh.So.  Vol.  I.— Practical  Geometry,  Plane  and  Solid,  Sixth 
Edition.  4s.  6d.  Vol.  II.— Machine  and  Engine  Drawing  and  Design.  Fifth 
Edition.    4s.  6d.    The  volumes  sold  separately. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TEXT -BOOK  OF  MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

By  John  E.  Jaooer,  M.Sc.,  Wh.Sc.    Profusely  Illustrated.    10a.  6d.  net. 

HINTS  ON  STEAM  ENGINE  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION.    By 

Charles  Hurst.    Second  Edition,    with  82  Illustrations.    Is.  6d.  net. 

THERMO-DYNAMIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  ENGINE  DESIGN.  By  Lionbl 

HOBBS,  R.N.,  Instructor  in  AppUed  Mechanics  and  Engine  Design  at  the  Royal 
Naval  College,  Greenwich.    48.  6d.  net. 

PRACTICAL  CALCULATIONS  FOR  ENGINEERS.    By  C.  E.  Lababd, 

A.M.Inst.C.E.,  and  H.A.  GOLDINO,  A.M.I  Mech.E.    SECOND  EDITION.    6s.  net. 

TELEGRAPH  SYSTEMS,  and  Other  Notes.    Bv  Arthur  Crotch, 

of  the  Euglneer-in-Chlef  s  Dept,  G.P.O.    With  222  Illustrations.    68.  net. 

THEODOLITE   SURVEYING  AND  LEVELLING.     By  Prof.  Jambs 
Park,  F.G.S.    In  Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Illustrated.    6s.  net. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  SIREET,  STRAND. 
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SCIENTIFIC    ROMANCES. 


HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  has  most  srraeioiisly  eondeseended 
to  aeeept  a  eopy  of  eaeh  of  these  books. 


By  JOHN   MASTIN,  F.S.A.Scot.,  F.L.S.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.A.S., 
F.R.M.S.,  F.B.A. 

In  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth*    Gilt  Lettering.     Price  66. 

THROUGH    THE    SUN    IN    /IN 
aiRSHIP. 

A    THRILLING    SCIENTIFIC    ROMANCE. 

**  An  hnmeiife  display  of  rMource  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  author  .  .  . 
the  adTenturea  and  diflooTeriea  are  well  worth  following." — Ttmea  Literary  SuppUmenL 

**  Mr.  Maatin  manages  to  make  his  tale  absOTbing  at  all  points,  the  intoest  nerer 
slackens,  his  imagination  never  fails.  The  snggestions  opened  out  are  numerous  and 
appattng.  Some  of  the  discuMions  are  on  very  deep  subjects,  and  though  they  do  not 
iMQ  us  far.  and  are  hardly  as  illuminating  as  the  utterances  of  poets,  they  are  put 
down  soberly  and  in  a  connndng  manner,  which  shows  that  the  author  takes  his  work 
seriously.  Mis  scientific  knowledge  aids  him  well  in  his  task,  and  has  enabled  him  to 
produce  a  fine  norel  as  attractive  to  boys  as  to  grown  up  peofde.**— DoiZy  Tt^graph, 
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THE     STOLEN     PLfiNET, 

SOME    PRE88    OPINIONS    OP   THIS. 

**  Certain  it  is  that  the  reading  of  this  capital  story  will  prove  exciting,  for  compared 
with  the  adventures  therein  written,  the  books  of  Jules  Verne  and  H.  O.  WeUs  read 
nke  the  placid  pages  of  Miss  Austen's  novels.  *— Daily  Telegravh. 

"  Mr.  MasUn's  ingenious  and  engaging  fantasy  .  .  .  he  is  to  be  commended  for 
resource,  ingenuity,  and  persistent  vigour  of  narrative." — Okugow  Herald. 

*'  It  is  a  graphic  and  exciting  tale."— Timef. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  SOUTH  POLAR  EXPEDITION 
In  Crown  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.    Price  6fl. 

THE  ijujhort/il  light. 

PRESS     OPINIONS. 

"  More  daring  than  Poe's  '  Narrative  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym  of  Nantucket '  is  Mr. 
Mastin's  romance  of  Antarctic  adventure;  for  Poe,  having  introduced  a  giant  'of  the 
perfect  whiteness  of  the  snow,'  r^^rets  the  loss  of  his  crowning  chapters.  Certainly,  if 
the  matter  which  they  contained  'relative  to  the  Pole  itself,  or  at  least  to  regions  in 
its  very  near  proximity,'  was  as  sensational  as  *  The  Immortal  Light,'  the  loss  is  deplor- 
able. .  .  .  The  story  is  wildly  improbable,  but  confronts  incredulity  with  a 
considerable  display  of  scientific  detail.  A  strong  religious  feeling  animates  tiie  last 
part  of  the  book.  — ^tA^weum. 
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